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KINDERGARTEN  TOYS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM.* 


BY  HEINRICH   HOFFMAN. 


THIRD  GIFT. 

[NE  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed  on  mankind 
by  the  great  Giver  of  all  bounties,  is  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry— that  eager,  restless  thirst  after  knowledge,  which 
has  been  the  first  and  principal  agent  of  all  human  progr 
Without  it,  we  should  scarcely  have  raised  above  a  mere 
animal  existence.  The  same  spirit  that  prompts  men  like  Hum^ 
boldt,  or  Livingstone,  to  hazard  their  invaluable  lives  in  incon- 
ceivable dangers,  animates  every  little  child,  and  manifests  itself 
in  every  action,  in  every  idea  of  his  play.  A  single  cube,  after 
b^g  fully  comprehended,  will  not  satisfy  him  long.  If  he  had 
a  knife,  and  if  the  material  of  the  cube  would  less  resist  him,  he 
would  certainly  divide  it  in  parts,  to  investigate  the  interior,  and 
to  have  materials  for  new  and  further  compositions.  This  natu- 
ral tendency  led  Froebel  to  select  for  the  Third  Gift  a  wooden 
cube,  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  so  that  each  part  should  rep- 
resent the  whole  on  a  smaller  scale.  Thus  we  have  in  this  Gift, 
or  Box,  eight  cubes.  The  first  thing  the  child  will  have  to  learn 
must  be  the  proper  mode  of  opening,  emptying,  refilling,  and 
dosing  the  box.  The  lid  is  opened  about  half  an  inch,  the  box 
reversed,  bottom  upwards,  the  lid  fully  withdrawn,  and  the  box 
hfted  ofiT  gently,  when  the  eight  cubes  appear  as  they  were  in  the 

*  From  the  pablicationB  of  B.  Bteiger,  New  York. 
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box.  f  The  box  should  afterwards  be  placed  over  the  cubes,  which 
should  be  gradually  drawn  off  the  table  on  to  the  lid  of  the  box; 
then  the  whole  should  be  reversed,  and  the  lid  put  on  again. 
Careless  throwing  out  of  the  box,  anyhow,  must  not  be  permit- 
ted. That  order  is  the  soul  of  everything,  let  the  child  practi- 
cally learn,  and  learn  it  early ;  he  will  soon  experience  that  an 
irregular  filling  of  the  box  will  not  give  space  to  half  the  num- 
ber of  cubes 


Each  cube  must  have  its  proper  place, 
Two  cannot  be  where  one  finds  space. 

In  order  to  cultivate  harmoniously  the  three  powers — intellect, 
feeling  and  acting — the  forms  practiced  with  this,  and  all  the 
following  Gifts,  are  threefold, — Ist,  Mathematical;  2d,  Artistic; 
3d,  Forms  of  general  utility.  We  may  call  them  the  three  H*s — 
head,  heart,  hand.  What  we  hum  to  be  mathematically  and 
logically  right  and  true ;  what  we  feel  to  be  proper,  harmonious, 
good  and  noble;  we  must  put  into  working  shape  and  must  apply 
to  life  and  life's  hard  labor  with  a  steady  will  and  with  sound  en- 
ergy.    It  is  the  old  familiar — thinking,  feeling,  doing. 

FxTii  Series :  Mathematical  Fobbis.— Compare  the  dissected 
cube  with  the  solid  cube  of  the  Second  Gift  Observe  the  cross 
cuttings  on  each  side  of  this,  whilst  the  other  is  one  undivided 
whole.  Two  cubes  above,  and  beside  each  other;  two  times, 
two  times  two,  are  eight.  Divide  the  whole  in  two  equal  parts, 
first  in  the  perpendicular,  then  in  the  horizontal  direction  Whilst 
the  children  do  this,  let  them  say,  *'A  whole,  two  halves;''  and 
joining  them  again,  "  Two  halves,  one  whole."  With  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  you  may  continue,  '*A  half,  two  quarters;  a  whole, 
four  quarters."  It  will  be  easy  to  illustrate  in  a  clear  manner, 
addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  up  to  the  number  eight. 
Word  and  action  must,  however,  always  go  together.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  have  the  tables  checkered  with  cross  lines,  so  that  the 
whole  is  divided  into  squares,  exactly  of  the  size  of  the  cubes. 
The  greatest  accuracy  and  order  in  placing  the  cubes  will  thus  be 
easily  attainable.  Place  the  cubes  side  by  side  in  one  long  line — 
fiay,  what  it  represents-  Then,  counting  them,  take  four  off  for 
-a  second  line,  representing  a  street ;  or  place  each  one  singly,  in 
two  rows,  as  villas.  Place  two,  cne  on  the  other,  the  upper  cube 
covering  the  lower  one  perfectly — then  let  the  top  cube  overhang 
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the  bottom  one ;  how  far  can  it  project  without  dropping?    Try 

to  pile  more  cubes  on  one  another,  overhanging  each  other. 
Erect  two  straight  pillars,  and  let  the  child  try  to  lift  one  up  and 
put  it  down  again  without  disarranging  the  cubes.  Then  try  the 
«ame  with  one  pile  in  each  hand.  The  pile  should,  at  first,  be  of 
two  or  three  cubes  only,  and  the  number  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased. By  degrees,  the  child  will  acquire  sufficient  steadiness 
-of  nerve  to  carry  any  combination  of  cubes  in  his  hands  through 
the  room,  and  to  place  the  whole  on  the  table  in  perfect  safety. 

To  practice  well  the  important  art  of  expressing  ideas  in  a  con- 
tuse and  unmistakable  manner,  the  teacher  may  propose  the  fol- 
lowing games: 

Teacher — I  will  take  eight  cubes,  and  will  shut  my  eyes,  and 
Charles  shall  tell  me  how  to  place  each  single  cube. 

Charlee — Four  cubes  side  by  side. 

Teacher  places  them:     B   B   B   B 

Charles — No,  Teacher— close  together. 
Teacher — Well,  then,  riow  repeat — four  cubes,  close  together, 
«ide  by  side 

Charles — Four  tubes  on  the  top  in  the  middle. 


Teacher:         ■      Bight,  what  does  it  resemble? 


Charles — A  candlestick  Another  child  says — a  steamboat. 
ADother  says — a  factory,  with  a  high  chimney. 

As  to  exercises  in  arithmetic,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave 
for  the  present  the  safe  and  firm  ground  of  ocular  demonstration, 
nor  to  attempt  to  exceed  the  limit  of  8;  and  above  all,  to  con- 
sider the  age  and  capacity  of  the  cnildren.  There  should  be  no 
mere  lip-uork  and  pirrot  routine.  Whatever  is  taught  must  be 
dearly  and  thoroughly  understood. 

Seoofid  Series  of  Forms:  Artistic. — These  forms  are  to  culti- 
vate the  aen^e  for  the  beautiful,  the  tasteful — the  result  of  order, 
harmony  and  symmetry.    They  train  the  eye  to  see  quickly  and 
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diBtinctly;  tlie  feeling  to  reject  all  that  is  unsightly,  to  revolt:- 
against  everything  misshapen,  inharmonious,  untidy;   and  the- 
hand  quickly  and  steadily  to  improve,  to  rearrange,  to  rectify. 
The  immense  importance  of  such  exercises,  their  incalculable- 
bearing  on  the  moral  character,  as  well  as  on  a  happy,  successful 
course  of  life,  cannot  require  any  special  recommendation.     By 
the  cultivation  of  the  outward  eye,  the  inner  perception  and  in- 
telligence will  become  all  the  clearer,  and  these  exercises  will  be 
an  invaluable  preliminary  introduction  to  a  study  of  art.    An 
important  principle  in  Froebers  system  may  be  stated  here.     Ac- 
custom the  child  to  develop  figures  and  forms  by  slight  changes 
and  alterations,  rather  than  to  destroy  each  single  one  prepara- 
tory to  constructing  another.     Proceed  from  one  given  form  to  a 
new  one,  naturally  and  logically.     Herein,  indeed,  is  more  than 
first  meets  the  eye.    The  child  will  learn  to  be  strictly  method- 
ical in  all  his  doings,  as  well  as  in  his  reasoning. 

Now  set  the  cubes  before  you  as  they  stand  in  the  box. 

Place  one  of  each  of  the  four  cubes  of  the  upper  half  to  the 
four  sides  of  the  lower,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  sides  and 
proceeding  to  the  right — 


FiBceto 
doable  face. 


X 


Tteeto 


JBdgetoedgeb        Iteeto 


IWeto 
double 


Edffe  to  £u^c  to  edge.  I  ace  to  edge.      Edge  to  edge.  Edge  to 

double  edge.  ^^^^^  ^^'S^ 


£u^c  to  edge.  I  ace  to  edge.      Edge  to  edge. 

Move  the  inner  square,  so  that  the  edges  touch  (see  next  figure)  •  ^ 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  be  stationary,  and  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  move  round,  as  above,  resting  first  at  the  sur« 
face,  then  at  the  edges,  etc,  but  they  must  not 
lose  their  diamond  form.  Let  nine  children  make 
each  the  open  star,  and  join  them,  so  that  1  touch 
3  at  the  edge,  and  4,  2.  Three  stars  will  thus  be  joined  horizon- 
tally, and  three  perpendicularly. 


B  ^  C 
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Froeeed  by  putting  the  diamonds  straight. 


* 


Develop  in  the  same  waj  as  above,  moving  the  extreme  cubes. 
Push  the  outer  or  extreme  cubes  between  the  stationary  ones,  so 

4tf  to  form  a  square  with  an  open  center. 


Push  the  comer  cubes  out,  join  the  left  hand  edge 
of  2,  to  the  top  edge  of  B,  3  to  0,  4  to  D,  1  to  A, 

and  continue  the  rotary  movement  as  above. 

I 

4  3 

Then  place  1,  2,  3,  4  (diamond  form)  at  the  corners  of  A,  B, 
a,  D ;  remove  the  latter  from  the  center,  so  that  all  touch  at  the 
«dges,  and  an  octagon  appears.  Any  of  these  forms  will  serve  as 
part  of  a  whole  pattern,  when  repeated  and  composed  in  the  way 
described  above. 

The  following  is  also  interesting  and  instructive.  Make  one 
•oblong,  four  cubes  high  and  two  deep  or  wide.  Whatever  alter- 
^ons  are  made,  should  be  effected  with  both  hands  on  each  of 

4he  two  colunms  simultaneously.    ^^^H     For  instance,  take 


two  from  the  top  and  place  them  edge  to  edge  at  the  bottom.    Once 

and  once  more. 


^H        more  the  same,      ^^^^ 


g|H^  Take  the  two  bottom  ones  and  place  them, 

JH        wi^     diamond  shape,  on  the  top,  and  so  on.     Thous- 

m'  ^gands  of  variations  may  be  made,  all  thoroughly 

symmetrical.    Thus  children  learn  to  hear,  to  think,  to  act,  cor- 
lectly  and  quickly. 

Third  Series:  FoBics  of  Utility. — Even  the  perfect  harmony 
between  head  and  heart  will  prove  unsatisfactory  without  the  sig- 
nal glory  of  practical  results — of  fruits  that  enrich  the  industrial 
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world  with  the  happj  realization  of  ideal  dreams.  Our  third  se* 
ries  of  forms  leads  the  child  from  the  realms  of  mind  and  of^ 
artistic  idealism,  to  the  matter-of-fact  necessities  of  every-daylife. 
He  now  becomes  architect,  mason,  carpenter,  shipwright,  and. 
whatever  his  imagination  will  make  him,  bj  means  of  the  sim- 
ple material.  Begin  with  the  simplest  form  and  proceed,  develop- 
ing, altering,  step  hj  step,  one  form  into  another,  without  de* 
stroying.  The  child  will  soon  understand  that  accuracy,  neat- 
ness, and  exact  fitness,  are  indispensable  to  success.  It  would: 
be  absurd  to  dictate  one  unchangeable  series  of  forms;  the  great- 
est freedom  of  choice  is  granted,  so  long  as  the  important  prin» 
dple  of  developing,  instead  of  isolating,  b  observed.  The^ 
younger  the  children  are,  the  greater  will  be  their  tendency  to 
pile  up.  So  one  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  column,  repeating 
the  word,  "up,"  as  the  child  adds  another  cube.  Then  taking^ 
them  off,  one  by  one,  say,  *'do^n  and  up/'  placing  this  time  the- 
second  in  diamond  shape  on  the  first,  the  third  facing  him  again, 
the  fourth  in  diamond  form,  and  so  on.  A  round  tower  will  be 
seen.    The  next  form  may  be  the  zigzag  tower,  whilst  another- 

child  makes  the  second  cube  overhang  the  first  to  the   ^F 
left)  and  when  both  are  finished,  they  may  be  gently   ^^ 

joined,  so  as  to  form  one  building.     A[few  simple  ilIustratioD» 
will  assist  the  teacher  better  than  a  verbal  description  can.    Tlie 
teacher  will  know  how  to  bring  each  in  its  proper  place,  as  well 
as  how  to  assist  the  children  in  giving  to  each  form  its  propei^ 
name. 

UPBIGHT   FOBHB. 


■OMO 


•^h 


^ 


Garden  Bench.       DrlnUng-Tpongh^ 


A  Monnmwit. 


hV 


KINDERGARTEN  TOYS. 


TBDUorHoti. 


FLAT  FOBMS. 


▲  OlaM.  Caudlestick  aaA  TTmbrdU. 

tnurnlng  (jandla. 


Bench. 


8tairc«M. 


Cnp. 


♦ 


Bote. 


n 


Tftbla.  library  Table. 


InTalld'a  Chair. 


Pnnlni 


Th«letten  AEFHIKLNT     and  othen. 

(3o  (e  comJtinuedJ) 


The  sordid  meal  of  the  Cynics  coq,tributed  neither  to  their 
tmnquillity  nor  to  their  modesty.  Pride  went  with  Diogenes 
into  his  tub,  and  there  he  had  the  presumption  to  command  Al- 
exander, the  haughtiest  of  all  men. — Henry  Mome, 
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PRIMARY  TEACHING.— IL 


MANY  years'  experience  in  teaching  has  not  changed  the  firm 
conviction  with  which  I  closed  my  first  school,  namely : 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice ;  that  one  may 
spin  fine  theories,  and  then,  when  he  attempts  to  weave  them 
into  his  web  of  daily  work,  finds  them  so  very  fine  spmi  as  to  be 
utterly  useless.  No  doubt  it  is  well  to  hold  many  and  various 
theories;  but  failing  sometimes  to  realize  them,  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced will,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  but  try  again.  A  desired 
result  will  often  be  produced  by  a  course  exactly  opposite  to  the 
one  derived  from  theory  which  we  have  been  faithfully  practic- 
ing. How  many  times  we  have  been  told  by  eminent  theorizers 
that  a  teacher  should  be  calm,  quiet,  pleasant-voiced,  even-tem- 
pered always,  before  her  pupils.  Have  we  not  tried  to  carry  this 
beautiful  theory  into  practice  and  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  in 
consequence  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  schools  had  become 
fearfully  foul.  A  sudden  storm  of  wrath,  with  lightnings  of  in- 
dignation keen  and  oft,  will  alone  avail  to  purify  such  an  air« 
After  the  storm,  sunshine  wQl  be  beneficial  as  well  as  beautifuL 

In  the  primary  work  of  graded  schools  especially,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  making  machines  of  the  children.  It  is  easier  for  the 
teacher,  it  appears  better  to  a  visitor,  for  the  pupils  to  give  ste- 
reotyped answers,  varying  never  so  much  as  in  a  word ;  but  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child.  If  he  is  to  gaia 
mental  strength,  he  must  masticate  and  digest  his  own  mental 
food.  The  only  help  that  can  be  safely  given  is  in  the  selectioa 
and  careful  preparation  of  what  is  set  before  him.  Better  is  it 
to  have  an  answer  utterly  incorrect,  but  which  shows  that  the 
child  has  been  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  thinking  independ- 
ently, than  one  almost  exactly  right,  but  which,  by  the  omission 
or  misplacement  of  a  word,  proves  that  it  has  been  learned  as  the 
parrot  learns.  Children  need  variety  in  their  teaching,  and 
should  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  it  in  their  own  work. 

Teachers  in  high  schools,  and  in  the  advanced  grades  of  com- 
mon schools,  complain  that  the  pupils  who  come  to  them  are 
helpless,  incompetent  of  thought,  and,  in  a  measure,  devoid  of 
reasoning  power.  The  theory  of  "  Development  in  Education,'  * 
is  to  blame  for  this.  Pupils  wait  to  have  every  thought  dissected 
for  them,  every  idea  developed  by  the  teacher,  thinking  their  duty 
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to  be  E&mplj  to  commit  to  memorj  what  has  been  explained  and 
ie«xplained  until  thej  cannot  help  knowing  something  of  it 
The  great  art  in  primary  teaching  is  not  so  much  to  tell  the  child 
something  he  does  not  know,  as  to  show  him  how  much  there  is 
to  learn,  and  to  teach  him  not  to  waste  time  or  talent  while  learn- 
ing it. 

During  the  first  year  at  school  there  should  be  no  forcing.  If 
«  diild  appears  to  desire  to  learn,  but  does  not  succeed  very  well, 
never  mind.  Make  his  work  attractive  as  possible,  encourage 
iiim  lest  he  become  disheartened  and  quit  trying,  but  do  not  push 
him  a  step  fiirther  than  his  little  feet  willingly  go.  He  may  be 
4Biz  years  of  age,  but  is  probably  at  school  a  year  too  young ;  and 
pushing  may  permanently  injure  his  mental  faculties.  Again,  a 
diild  may  learn  too  &st  and  restraint  may  become  necessary.  If 
not  stimulated  by  over  praise,  however,  there  is  seldom  much 
•danger  in  this  direction. 

Comparatively  unimportant  matters  are  too  apt  to  have  time 
and  attention  given  them  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  can- 
not fail  of  being  advantageous  in  any  position  in  life.  The  ma- 
jority of  children  do  not  attend  school  long  enough  to  receive  in« 
atruction  in  the  higher  grades,  therefore  their  time  should  be 
«pent  upon  that  which  is  most  calculated  to  make  them  useful  in 
aociefy,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  good.  Here  let  me  emphatically  declare  my  faith  in  the  three 
S's,  especially  the  first.  The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  lies  in 
the  art  of  reading.  Better  spend  more  time  upon  that,  and  less 
ia  the  attempt  to  have  parallelogram  and  rhomboid  correctly 
apelled  and  defined.  Better  teach  children  to  write  correctly  the 
days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the  year,  than  what  is  the  "red- 
rest  tint  of  red,  and  deepest  shade  of  green.'' 

Beading  is  not  taught  in  our  primary  schools  as  it  should  be. 
The  ability  to  pronounce  glibly,  or  even  to  express  correctly  some 
lesson  in  his  reading-book  which  he  has  been  driUed  upon  for 
weeks,  perhaps  committed  to  memory  by  the  frequency  of  its 
repetition,  is  no  test  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  read.  Good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  lesson,  oftentimes,  before  it  is  thor- 
oughly learned,  and  taking  one  which  is  entirely  new  but  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  comprehention  and  particular  stage  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  class.  Such  lesson  may  be  taken  from  a  story 
book,  newspaper,  or  handbill,  just  as  it  happens.    Hundreds  of 
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children,  to-day,  are  reading  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  who 
cannot  read  a  paragraph  from  a  nawspaper  intelligibly,  without 
previous  study.  The  object  for  which  they  have  striven  for  years 
is  unattained  Time  and  energy  have  been  wasted.  They  have 
not  learned  to  read. 

In  general,  the  mechanical  part  of  writing  has  reached  its 
proper  position  of  importance.  Pupils  do  write  rapidly,  grace- 
fully and  legibly.  It  is  a  pity  that  spelling,  the  twin  sister  of 
penmanship,  cannot  keep  even  pace  with  it. 

Those  peculiarities  of  mind  and  heart  which  assert  the  individ- 
uality of  a  child  should  not  be  trified  with.  They  are  the  indices 
which  point  to  his  genius,  and  as  such  should  be  respected.  Those 
little  angels  in  the  school  room,  so  delightful  to  some,  either  die- 
before  their  time,  or  at  maturity  are  iound  to  be  of  little  use  to 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  are  quietly  laid  upon  the  shelf;  while - 
those  little^  opposites  to  angels,  so  troublesome  to  us,  as  they  grow 
up,  find  demands  upon  their  time  every  day.  Their  very  pecu- 
liarities make  them  useful.  Then  do  not  prune  too  much. 
Bmooth  the  angularities  so  as  to  prevent  injury  by  contact,  and 
then — let  them  alone. 

When  you  have  taught  a  child  to  think  for  himself,  to  rdy 
upon  his  own  powers  of  reasoning  in  his  school  work,  to  love 
labor  and  to  despiBC  deceit,  yeu  have  done  him  a  lasting  good  and 
your  whole  duty  as  a  primary  teacher. 

Indianapolis.  L.  R.  P. 


Pkussia, — ^The  following  studies  are  obligatory  in  the  elemen* 
tary  schools:  Beligion;  the  mother«tongue,  including  writing  and 
grammar;  arithmetic;  practical  elementary  geometry;  geograr 
phy;  history;  the  elements  of  natural  history;  the  elements  of 
nhysics;  drawing;  singing;  gymnastics;  and,  for  girls,  needle- 
work. To  each  of  the  last  four  branches  the  pupils  of  the  upper 
classes  are  required  to  give  two  hours  weekly.  The  instruction 
is  chiefly  oral,  and  fewer  details  are  taught  than  in  American 
schools. 
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TEACaaER'S  DAILY  PREPARATION. 


a 


ALFRED  KUMMEB. 


THE  teacher's  researches  should  Dot  be  coDfined  to  the  text* 
books  used  in  his  school  room ;  they  should  be  far  more  ex* 
tensive,  reaching  out  after  the  results  of  the  labors  of  other  men» 
cailiog  choice  gems  of  thought,  taking  old  trdths  and  putting 
them  through  the  miud's  crucible,  so  that  they  may  come  out 
''  shining  like  gold  coins  fresh  irom  the  mint."  Let  the  teacher 
unfold  the  hidden  mysteries  of  knowledge,  leading  his  young 
disciples  out  into  new  fields,  pointing  out  to  them,  as  they  ad- 
vance, those  interesting  truths  which,  by  their  own  unaided  pow- 
ers, they  might  never  have  discovered.  In  this  way,  and  in  thia 
way  alone,  may  we  hope  to  create  in  our  pupils  that  love  of  learn- 
ing  which,  after  all,  is  the  basis  of  all  genuine  scholarship* 
"But,"  you  are  ready  to  say,  *'  such  preparation  presupposes  the 
reading  of  many  books,  the  digestion  of  not  a  few ;  presupposes 
the  spending  of  many  hours,  of  many  nights  in  hard  intellectual 
toil ;  presupposes  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money,  and 
the  exercise  of  all  our  powers."  True.  But  is  the  profession 
not  a  noble  one,  and  is  it  not  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  we  can 
make  ?  The  true,  conscientious  teacher,  one  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  importance  and  extent  of  his  work,  must  often,, like  one  of 
old,  cry  out,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  teachers  shun  faithful,  continued  application  to 
their  work  ;  they  shun  severe  mental  toil.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  indolence,  want  of  fidelity,  thoughtlessness  and 
carelessness  must  always  result  in  ignominious  failure. 

Can  a  Michael  Angelo  carve  the  angel  from  the  resisting  mar- 
ble, and  never  stop  to  sharpen  his  tools,  or  to  reflect  upon  his 
ideal f  Will  Raphael  paint  the  ''human  face  divine,"  with  care- 
less hand  ?     Will  Milton  sing,  in  matchless  strains, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  ^hose  mortal  tasto 
Brought  death  into  the  world  with  all  our  woes," 

and  spend  no  time  in  clos^and  painful  thought?  However  great  the 
genius  of  these  men,  nothing  but  the  most  unremitting  toil  could 
give  such  power  or  yield  such  glorious  fruits.     And  yet  teacbera 
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are  fpresumptuous  enough  to  imagine  that  they,  without  anj 
preparation  whatever,  can  govern  and  instruct  children,  form 
their  mental  habits,  mould  their  characters ;  m  work  infinitely 
difficult  and]  important;  a  work  with  which  ai'e  associated  the 
destinies  of  beings  that  will  live  when  marble  busts  shall  have 
<aiimbled  back  to  earth ;  when  paintings,  whether  made  on  can- 
vass, like  Baphael's,  or  on  the  printed  page,  like  Milton's,  shall 
alike  have  faded  out  of  being.  Such  teachers  have  no  more  right 
to  suppose  that,  because  they  understand  ''readin,'  ^'writin/' 
*' rithmetic,"  and  "jography,"  they  are,  therefore,  accomplished 
teachers,  than  a  blacksmith  would  have  to  suppose  that,  because 
he  can  set  horse-shoes  and  make  log-chains,  he  is,  therefore,  an 
accomplished  jeweller,  though  he  never  as  much  as  saw  a  pre- 
cious stone,  nor  can  tell  the  difference  between  gold  and  brass. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  not  only  general  preparation  before 
we  are  qualified  for  the  performance  of  our  arduous  duties,  but 
unless  we  are  persistently  studious,  and  make  daily  preparation, 
we  will  soon  rust  out,  and  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  others, 
whom,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  the  institutions  of  learning  all 
through  our  land,  are  now,  more  rapidly  than  ever,  sending  into 
this  promising  field  of  usefulness.  And  let  them  come ;  we  need 
in  this  profession  men  of  brains  and  culture ;  but,  above  all,  do 
we  need  men  of  energy,  vforking  men;  men  of  enthusiasm ;  men 
who  feel  that  teaching  is  their  business,  and  who  enjoy  their  busi- 
ness, not  s6^much  for  the  money  it  brings  as  from  an  innate  love 
and  natural  adaptability. 

While  it  is  important,  then,  that  the  teacher's  preparation  be 
extensive,  it  is  still  more  important  that  his  preparation  be  0001- 
rate.  There  is  no  sight  more  lamentable  than  a  book-bound  pro- 
fessor, or  teacher ;  one  who  leans  on  his  book  as.  his  only  hope, 
and  who  will  as  inevitably  come  to  grief  when  his  book  is  taken 
from  him,  as  will  the  lame  man  when  his  crutches  are  knocked  from 
under  him.  Too  often  the  teacher  has  a  general,  loose  idea  of 
the  lesson  to  be  taught,  but  entirely  lacks  that  accuracy  of 
knowledge  which  gives  independence,  and  throws  him  upon  the 
reserve  forces  of  his  own  mind. 

Does  a  teacher  require  of  his  pupil  a  i^ee,  off-hand  solution  of 
an  example  in  arithmetic,  or  a  demonstration  of  a  geometrical 
theoiem,  let  him  be  sure  that  he  can  do  the  same  work,  and  do 
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it  in  the  Bune  manner  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  it ; 
18  an  irr^olar  verb  to  be  conjugated,  or  some  inflectious  article 
or  adjective  to  be  declined,  let  the  teacherl)e  Bure  that  he  is  able 
not  only  to  read  it  from  the  book,  or  limp  and  stumble  over  it, 
but  that  he  is  perfect  master  of  it,  and  able  to  conduct  his  recita- 
tions, in  work  of  this  kind,  as  accurately  without  as  with  a  book. 
AUow  me  now  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks  about  moral 
or  spiritual  daily  preparation. 

Piety  is  the  crowning  element  of  noble  manhood.  Faith,  hope 
an  I  love  are  the  three  great  moral  faculties  which  preeminently 
distinguish  man  from  all  other  creatures,  and  ally  him  to  tho 
Fountain  of  all  perfections.  I  do  not  mean  that  kind  of  piety 
which  finds  expression  in  Pharisaical  prayers,  in  doctrines,  creeds, 
church  formalities,  etc.,  but  in  generous  views,  patience,  purity 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  tenderness  of  conscience. 

It  is  piety  alone  that  gives  richness,  beauty  and  perfection  to 
diought ;  it  alone  awakens  all  those  finer  sensibilities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  constitute  the  music  of  life.  While  the  teacher, 
then,  makes  daily  preparation  of  body  and  intellect,  if  he  desiro 
his  preparation  to  be  complete,  let  him  not  overlook  his  souK 
The  Lord  does  not  direcUy  assist  the  pious  teacher  in  his  purely 
intellectual  work,  but  He  does  give  him  indirect  assistance.  He- 
will  not  work  problems  for  us,  but  He  vnU  give  us  that  unflag- 
ging force  or  energy  of  character  which  will  enable  us  to  work 
them  for  ourselves ;  He  will  not  govern  our  schools  fgr  us,  but  is- 
ready,  for  the  asking,  to  give  us  patience,  charity,  integrity  and 
firmness,  so  that  we  can  govern  them  ourselves;  He  will  not  give 
us  intellectual  power,  but,  in  answer  to  prayer,  will  give  us  such 
views  of  life,  such  views  of  the  boings  whose  characters  we  aro 
forming,  that  every  power  we  already  possess  will  be  increased  as 
well  as  purified. 

"With  such  daily  preparation,  we  will  begin  to  appreciate  the^ 
gnoideur  of  our  calling  as  teachers,  and  golden  and  abundant 
will  be  the  fruit  of  our  life's  harvest. 


Wh£N  two  goats  met  on  a  bridge  which  was  too  narrow  to  al- 
low either  to  pass  or  return,  the  goat  which  lay  down  that  the^ 
other  might  pass  over  it,  was  a  finer  gentleman  than  Lord  Chea^ 
tefidd.— OoL 
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GEOGRAPHY.— II. 

^BY    W.    H. 


VENABLE. 


STUDENTS  of  geography  and  history,  in  the  common  schools^ 
may  be  grateful  for  the  very  marked  improvement  which 
publishers  have  recently  made  in  maps.  The  most  essential  part 
of  the  science  of  geography  is  to  be  found  only  by  the  perusal  of 
good  maps ;  the  letter  press  of  the  text-book  is  quite  secondary. 
Let  the  pupil  once  acquire  the  habit  of  inspecting  maps,  with  a 
full  understanding  of  their  meaning,  and  he  will  inevitably  be- 
come familiar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  earth's  surface. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  two  text-books  in  geog- 
raphy, our  choice  would  be  determined  more  by  the  merit  of  the 
maps  in  the  respective  books  than  by  any  other,  or,  perhaps,  all 
other  considerations. 

In  teaching  geography  there  are  two  very  important  matters 
that  should  be  made  prominent.     They  are  relative  position  and 
relative  size.     A  correct  idea  of  the  first  depends  much  upon  a 
proper  knowledge  of  latitude  and  lonigtude,  to  which  subject  a 
week  of  faithful  study  may  be  given,  even  by  advanced  students. 
Pnpils  should  invariably  learn  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
important  place  mentioned  in  the  geography  lesson.     To  sti  nu- 
late  and  interest  in  this  sort  of  learning,  the  globe  is  almost  in- 
dispensable, and  the  larger  the  globe  the  better.     The  curviture 
of  parallels  on  maps  is  apt  to  lead  young  learners  to  misconcep- 
tion.    For  .instance,  the  child,  after  being  told  that  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  map  represents  the  east,  can  scarcely  under-tand, 
from  the  map  of  North  America,  that  Iceland  lies  directly  east 
of  Southampton  Island;    the  globe  makes  this  apparent  at  a 
glance.     For  the  sake  of  having  some  definite  standards  for  ap- 
proximating the  latitude  of  places,  the  learner  should  commit  to 
memory  a  list  of  the  countries  and  cities  on  or  near  the  Equator, 
the  Tropics,  and  the  Polar  Circles      He  may  also  profitably  fix 
in  his  mind  some  important  places  lying  between  parallels  30  and 
40,  and  40  and  50  north  latitude 

The  pupil  should  always  be  able  to  point  towards  the  division 
about  which  ..e  is  reciting,  and  sbouM  have  a  definite  conception 
of  its  boundaries.     A  very  good  method  of  teaching  boundaries 
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is  this:  Let  the  learner  imagine  himself  at  any  point  on  the 
boundary  line  of  a  given  division.  Require  him  to  tell  exactly 
in  what  direction  he  would  travel  and  what  states,  bodies  of  wa- 
ter, etc. ,  he  would  pass  in  going  around  the  division.  Another 
good  general  exercise  is  this:  a  pupil  is  called  upon  to  give  the 
name  of  a  division  which  bounds  another  on  one  side.  To  illus- 
trate:  He  may  say,  a  certain  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Arkansas.  The  next  pupil  called  upon  says,  "and  on  the  east 
by  Illinois  and  Kentucky."  A  third  gives  another  4)oundary,  and 
so  on,  until  all  the  boundaries  are  given  of  the  state  that  the 
first  pupil  ha<l  in  mind.  Then  all  who  are  able  to  tell  its  name 
raise  their  hands.  One  of  these  is  required  to  repeat  the  bound- 
aries in  full,  after  which  the  whole  class  repeat  in  concert. 

The  maps  in  our  atlases  being  constructed  on  different  scales, 
give  learners  a  false  conception  of  relative  dimensions.  A  few 
lessons  may  with  profit  be  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  geo- 
graphical divisions.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  the  island  of 
Borneo  embraces  as  much  territory  as  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  together  with  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina ;  that  it  would  take  sixty-five  states  as  large  as  Ohio  to  car- 
pet the  Great  Desert ;  that  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
more  than  sixteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  Lake  Erie. 

It  18  well  enough  to  know  that  Mt.  Everest  is  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  Mt.  St.  Elias,  the  highest  land  in  North  America,  and 
nearly  five  times  as  high  as  Mt  Washington ;  that  the  length  of 
the  Mississippi  river  is  almost  one-sixth  as  great  as  the  earth's 
drcumference. 

It  is  well  to  require  the  learner  to  repeat  the  names  of  the 
states  of  each  grand  division  in  the  order  of  their  size,  beginning 
eometimes  with  the  largest — sometimes  with  the  smallest.  Also, 
fix  upcm  some  familiar  division,  as  the  state  in  which  you  are,  as 
a  standard  with  which  to  compare  all  other  divisions.  Students 
will  soon  form  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  real  extent  of  terri- 
tories instead  of  the  apparent,  as  exhibited  on  maps.  Besides 
the  methods  of  teaching  briefly  described,  there  are  various  other 
expedients  for  keeping  up  an  intenest  One  consists  in  tracing 
out  the  route  of  some  traveler  and  recounting  the  incidents  of 
his  journey.  Each  pupil  is  provided  with  an  atlas.  The  teacher 
names  the  place  from  which  the  traveler  started.    The  pupils  lo- 
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cate  it.  The  teacher  theh  mentions  the  various  points  to  which 
the  traveler  pumejed,  requiring  the  pupils  to  tell  how  he  reached 
them,  and  what  objects  of  interest  he  probably  saw.  In  this 
way  much  valuable  historical  and  literary  knowledge  can  be  im- 
parted in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  A  pleasant  route  to  fol- 
low is  that  of  Bayard  Taylor  on  his  first  visit  to  Europe.  8ew« 
ard's  Journey  round  the  World,  Stanley's  explorations  in  Africa, 
Pompilli's  travels  in  Asia,  and  many  other  like  interesting  ezpe- 
ditions  may  be  traced  with  advantage. 

Another  means  of  interesting  a  class  is  in  presenting  the  geo- 
graphical associations  of  a  grocery  store.  Whence,  how.  and  at 
what  cost  came  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  indigo,  nuts,  fruits, 
which  are  here  brought  together  ?  How  are  these  articles  culti- 
vated? how  obtained?  what  is  exchanged  for  them? 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PREPARATION, 


(Translated  from  the  Oerman  by  Ada  Glick.) 


THERE  are  still  teachers  who  go  to  the  work  of  the  day  and 
year  without  sufficient  preparation,  and  work  at  random,  a» 
if  their  profession  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  handicraft. 
And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  without  careful  and  con- 
scientious preparation,  there  can  be  no  systematic,  connected  and 
successful  instruction. 

Th&t  thh  is  so  often  neglected  is  explained  partly  by  the  indo- 
lence and  lack  of  true  love  for  our  work,  and  partly  by  excessive 
self-confidence,  if  not  conceit,  of  many  a  teacher.  Filled  with 
the  latter,  they  think  that  they  have  learned  enough  in  the  train* 
ing  school,  or  through  previous  practice,  to  go,  without  prepara- 
tion, among  the  children,  and,  in  their  conceit,  they  imagine  that 
the  right  thought  must  surely  come  to  them  at  the  right  mo: 
ment 

This  preparation,  however,  must  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  as  it 
must  bear  upon  the  *'  what,"  or  the  subject-matter,  and  also  the 
**  how,"  or  the  method.  The  teacher  therefore  has,  before  every 
lesson,  to  question  himself  whether  the  subject,  which  he  will 
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make  to  the  children  a  matter  of  perfect  understanding  and  con- 
•  fidousnesa,  is  in  all  its  relations  entirely  clear  to  himself,  and 
whether  it  conforms  to  the  end  of  the  school  and  practical  col- 
tare,  and  thus  appear  worthy  of  being  taught.  No  one  can  give 
what  he  has  not  himself,  but  many  teachers  think  that  they  can, 
if  they  have  only  glanced  at  their  text-books,  and  they  rely  upon 
this  without  considering  that  all  walking  with  a  crutch  must  al- 
ways remain  a  limping,  and  that  it  never  can  make  the  impres- 
son  of  a  free,  independent  step. 

Bat  if  the  preparation  with  regard  to  the  "  what,"  or  the  sub- 
ject, is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  thoroughness  and 
deamess  gained  by  it  conditions  the  success  of  the  lesson,  this  is 
much  more  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ''how,"  or  the  method. 
Here  the  teacher  has  to  give  to  himself  strict  account  concerning 
the  following  questions: 

1.  In  what  relation  does  that,  which  to-day  and  in  this  lesson 
I  shall  teach,  stand  to  what  has  preceded  and  to  that  which  is  to 
follow?  Does  the  one  complete  and  verify  the  other,  and  is  the 
rdation  of  the  one  to  the  other  perfectly  clear,  not  only  to  myself 
bot  also  to  my  pupils  ? 

2.  With  what  words,  expressions,  examples  and  illustrations 
cfoi  the  subject  bf  the  present  lesson  be  made  entirely  clear  and 
impressive  to  all,  even  to  the  dullest? 

3.  By  what  exercise  shall  the  perfect  understanding  of  the 
subject  be  followed  to  make  permanent  the  knowledge  gainedi 
and  to  strengthen  the  child's  intellectual  power,  and  what  are  its 
practical  applications  ? 

From  these  questions,  the  importance  of  which  is  evident,  it 
appears  how  wrong  and  blameworthy  are  the  self-confidence  and 
mdolence  of  those  teachers  who  neglect  the  preparation  for  the 
sdiool  work,  or  who  think  that  they  already  do  enough  with  see- 
ing that  the  seats  are  arranged,  the  floor  swept,  and  the  room 
warmed.  I  have  known  excellent  teachers  who  made  written 
preparation  for  this  work. 

This  is  highly  .to  be  commended,  and  it  benefits  the  diligent 
teacher  far  beyond  the  hour  of  instruction.  It  is  only  through 
sach  an  objective  treatment  of  incorporeal  things  that  he  makes 
himself  truly  independent,  and  learns  rightly  to  estimate  himself 
and  his  work. 


n 
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EMOTIONS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

(  Trandaied  from  the  Chrman  by  Hermann  B.  Boisen.) 

ONE  thing  that  teachers  will  have  to  understand  theroughly, 
and  to  keep  in  view  in  aU  their  work,  is  this :  that  thought- 
emotions  and  resolutions  can  never  be  taught  or  imparted.  Blos- 
soms that  you  break  from  the  stem  cannot,  like  slips,  be  trans- 
planted into  new  soil;  nor  can  emotions  and  resolutions  which  are 
blossoms  of  mental  inSpressions.  Without  these  impressions  to 
back  them,  like  cut  flowers  they  are  doomed  to  wither,  and  sepa- 
rated from  their  parent  stem,  their  life  is  but  apparent.  '  As  to 
thought,  it  only  has  vital  force  and  productice  power  when 
not  passively  received  from  without,  but  when  within  our  own 
souls  actively  developed  anew.  Thought  is.  the  product  of  im- 
pressions, experience,  facts,  which  should  be  given  only  as  the 
factors  of  thought. 

To  make  clear  this  simple  relation  by  an  illustration,  I  might 
call  thought  the  blood  of  the  soul,  impressions  and  &cts  its  food. 
We  do  not  transmit  to  the  body  the  ready-made  blood,  but  only 
the  blood-producing  food.  Thus  the  human  soul  has  to  receive 
Acts  and  impressions  that  from  these  self-actively  it  may  develop 
thought.  As  some  from  little  food  derive  sufficient  nutriment, 
that  is,  sufficient  blood,  so  many  a  mind  needs  but  few  fiicts  to 
develop  from  them  a  fulness  of  thought.  Again,  as  the  quantity 
of  food  must  make  up  for  its  deficiency  in  nutritive  power,  so  the 
number  of  facts  and  impressions  must  be  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  single  one  is  deficient  in  force  and  productiveness. 

As  to  emotions,  they  dwell  where  eternal  freedom  has  been  by 
the  Creator  forever  established.  They  cannot  be  ordered  at  will. 
Devotion,  love,  sympathy,  may  be  caUed  forth  by  appropriate 
impressions  or  facts,  but  cannot  be  produced  at  command. 

The  will  may  be  broken,  actions  may  be  violently  moulded, 
but  free  resolutions  are  removed  from  foreign  interference, 
and  in  this  freedom  defy  command.  The  root  from  which  they 
sprout  forth  boldly  and  vigorously  are  thought  and  emotions ; 
therefore,  whatever  produces  these  will  produce  solutions  too.  If 
you  continue  this  line  of  thought,  you  wiU  understand  the  power 
and  importance  of  example,  for  what  is  example  but  impression, 
experience,  fact. 
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PRAYER. 


{TraindoAed  from  the  Oerman  by  Hattie  Soott,) 


WHAT  light  18  to  the  eye,  prayer  ifl  to  the  human  heart,  and 
pious  men  have  rightly  named  it  the  breathing  of  the  soul. 
Happy  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  lead  his  children  to  pray, 
for  thus  he  leads  them  to  communicate  with  God,  to  the  great 
ceoter,  to  which  we  mu%t  always  turn  a^  the  fiower  to  the  light 
Jean  Paul  thinks  we  should  not  pray  with  but  only  before  the 
children.  I  can  agree  with  him  but  partly.  The  child,  too,  must 
grow  in  admiration  of  God,  and  in  reverence  ^d  in  humility 
most  feel  his  dependence  on  him ;  it  must  feel  convinced  of  the 
ruling  of  his  loving  mercy,  and  this  conviction  will  be  followed 
by  prayer  as  the  blossom  is  followed  by  the  fruit.  But  he  who 
does  not  know  how  to  produce  this  conviction  through  the  fervor 
and  devotedness  of  his  instruction,  or  who  himself  has  not  at- 
tamed  it,  should  never  more  be  a  teacher  of  our  youth. 

True  prayer  is  where  there  is  true  instruction,  true  instruption 
is  where  there  is  a  true  heart  hearting  in  the  teacher^s  breast,  the 
true  teacher^s  breast  is  filled  with  love  to  God  and  his  children. 

Here  directions  are  of  no  avail.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given ;  and  he  in  turn  can  give  to  others.  In  this,  too  frigid  in- 
tellectual theories  have  robbed  us  of  much.  I  do  not  blame  the 
mother  who  puts  her  child  to  bed  and  then  makes  it  lisp  its  little 
prayer  without  anxiously  inquiring  whether  it  really  does  under- 
stand everything  that  it  prays.  One  thing  it.  certainly  does  un- 
derstand, this,  that  a  higher  one  rules  over  us  before  whom  every 
knee  shall  bow. 


This  *'  personal"  is  related  of  the  founder  of  Vassar  College : 
When  the  college  was  completed,  and  filled  at  once  by  about  four 
hondred  pupils,  none  of  whom  could  find  a  closet  in  their  rooms, 
Mr,  Vassar  was  astounded  at  being  told  that  the  girls  wanted 
dosets.  "  Why,"  said  he,  '*  they  can  have  two  nails  in  the  wall, 
one  for  their  school  dress  and  one  for  their  best  dress,  and  what 
do  they  want  more?"  t  By-and-by  the  closets  were  built. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  IDEA  OF  THE  SCHOOL ;  HOW 

TO  fiEALIZE  THE  IDEA. 


/ 


^ 


WM.   A.  JONES. 


IIL 

THE  idea  of  final  end,  or  purpose  was  shown  in  No.  L  It  was 
affirmed  that  the  final  end  or  purpose  of  a  thing  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  thing. 

The  end  or  purpose  is.  that  for  which  tjie  thing  exists.  We  do 
not  comprehend  a  thing  tiJI  we  know  the  purpose  for  which  it 
exists. 

The  purposewof  an  object  in  nature  carries  within  itself  the 
power  of  limiting  the  conditions  which  make  possible  the  process 
of  its  realization.  It  carries  within  itself  the  power  of  limiting 
its  processes. 

A  plant  is  an  organism.  (For  idea  of  an  organism  see  No.  H.^ 
The  growth  of  a  plant  from  the  germ  to  maturity  exhibits  an  or- 
ganic process. 

Viewed  as  a  being  existing  for  itself,  the  final  end  or  purpose 
of  the  plant  is  the  reproduction  of  its  species. 

The  germ  contains  within  itself  its  own  purpose.  Its  purpose 
fixes  the  conditions  of  growth — soil,  heat,  moisture,  air,  light* 

It  contains  the  power  to  co  ordinate  and  limit  the  growth  of 

e  parts  of  the  organism,  and  their  functions. 

If  the  kernel  of  com  is  not  supplied  with  the  conditions  of 
growth — ^soil,  air,  light,  heat,  moisture,  etc.,  the  process  of 
growth  by  which  its  purpose  can  be  realized  will  not  begin. 

If  the  germ  contains  not  within  itself  the  power  to  co-ordinate 
the  parts  of  the  plant — ^root,  srem  and  leaf,  and  to  limit  their 
Unctions,  there  would  be  no  working  of  parts  to  a  common  end — 
no  organism — hence  no  purpose  could  realize  itself.  Comprehen- 
sion of  the  plant  as  a  being  existing  for  itself,  involves  knowl- 
edge of  its  purpose ;  knowledge  of  the  organic  process  by  which 
the  purpose  realizes  itself;  knowledge  of  the  condition  by  which 
the  purpose  carries  on  its  process  of  realization.  And  since  the 
plant  is  a  being  existing  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  another — food 
for  animals,  etc. — comprehension  of  the  plant  involves  knowl- 
edge of  its  related  purposes. 

As  with  the  plant,  so  with  the  animal. 
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Every  object  in  nature  which  is  an  organic  whole  contains 
within  itself  its  purpose.  Its  purpose  contains  within  itself  its 
own  limitations,  and  the  power  of  realizing  itself  within  its  lim- 
itations. 

A  chair,  a  watch,  a  steam  engine,  each  has  a  purpose.  But 
the  purpose  is  put  into  chair,  watch,  or  engine,  by  the  mechanic. 
Each  is  a  mechanism,  not  an  organism. 

In  these  cases  the  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  mechanic  deter- 
mined the  selection  of  materials,  the  form  and  adaptation  of  the 
parts  to  one  another.  The  mechanism  does  not  exist  for^  itself, 
but  for  another.     It  has  only  a  related  purpose. 

A  work  of  art,  as  a  statue,  a  painting,  or  a  poem,  has  its  pur- 
pose.   But  the  purpose  is  put  into  statue,  painting,  or  poem, 
the  artist.    Neither  object  exists  for  itself  but  for  its  constructor, 
or  ereatort 

Eyerj  institution,  as  the  family,  civil  society,  the  church,  the 
state,  has  a  purpose.  But  in  each  and  in  all  of  them  the  pur- 
pose is  put  into  them  by  their  framers.  The  purpose  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  establish  these  institutions  determine  their 
ferms  and  their  mode  of  operation.  By  the  latter  the  purpose  is  ^ 
realized.  But  the  institution,  like  the  mechanism  and  the  work 
of  art,  has  only  a  related  purpose.  It  is  not  a  thing  existing  for 
itself.  It  exists  for  its  makers.  If  the  form  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  an  institution  fail  to  realize  the  purpose  of  its  existence, 
its  form  or  mode  of  operation  may  be  altered  or  abolished  by 
those  who  established  it.  The  institution  is  not  superior  to  its 
makers.  This  fact  has  not  always  beenrecognized  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

From  these  brief  illustrations  the  value  of,  the  notions — final 
end  or  purpose,  and  an  organism — may  be  seen,  in  interpreting 
the  fhaught  in  things,  whether  the  thing  be  dbject  in  nature,  mech- 
anism, work  of-  art,  or  mstitution. 

There  is  in  nature  no  such  object  existing  for  itself  as  the 
&mily,  jcivH  society,  the  church,  or  the  state.  These  are  crea- 
%>ns  of  man  himself,  and  bear  only  a  related  purpose  to  himself. 
To  those  who  frame  them  they  are  a  means  to  a  higher  end — the 
realization  of  the  potentialities  in  man — the  realization  of  the 
purpose  of  marCs  being. 

In  accordance  with  the  mode  of  investigation  suggested,  we 
aek,  "  What  is  the  purpose  of  man's  being  f* 
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WHAT  la^OWI^EDGE  18  OF  MOST  WORTH? 


WHEV  h  is  lemembefed  that  the  STenge  age  at  whkli  cfail- 
dien  leave  school  is  less  than  tfiirteen  yeais^  and  that  in 
ereiy  sdiod  a  laige  per  cent,  of  the  pnptb  can  enjoy  school 
priTil^es  bat  a  few  terms  more  at  most,  it  becomes  a  seriona 
probl^n  to  determine  just  how  to  do  these  children  the  most  pos- 
siUe  good  in  the  limited  time  allotted.  Oat  of  the  maltipli<itj 
of  braoches  to  be  stadied  and  things  to  be  learned,  what  shall 
be  taken  and  what  omitted?  Bat  few  can  be  foand  to  dissent 
from  the  statement,  that  the  child  should  stadj  chiefly  those 
things  in  school  which  he  will  use  most  in  Ufe.  All  agree  that 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  thoroughly 
taught.  That  a  certain  amount  of  home  geography  is  essential. 
Is  also  conceded ;  and  the  importance  of  teaching  language  (not 
technical  grammar)  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Teachers  fire- 
quently  lose  sight  of  these  essential  elements  in  an  education, 
and  spend  valuable  time  teaching  such  things  as  are  seldom  or 
never  used  by  persons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

For  example,  many  teachers  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  teach- 
ing Equation  of  Payments,  Alligation  Alternate,  Extraction  of  the 
Cube  Root,  etc.,  the  application  of  which  not  one  perscm  in  ten 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  make  in  a  lifetime,  while  they  wholly 
n^ect  to  teach  letter-writing,  something  that  every  child  will 
have  to  practice  as.  long  as  he  lives.  They  require  children  to 
learn  very  carefully  the  names  and  location  of  unimportant  cities 
and  rivers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  wholly  neglect  to  teach  them 
to  write  correctly  notes,  receipts,  contracts  and  other  business 
forms',  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  service  to  every  member 
of  every  school.  They  spend  months  teaching  how  to  analyze 
difficult  sentences  and  pane  words  in  peculiar  constructions,  and 
can  find  no  time  at  all  in  which  to  teach  the  children  how  to 
tdOc  grammatically,  or  to  express  themselves  correctly  in  writing 
on  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  subjects.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  make  a  plea  for  *' common  sense  in  the  school  room;" 
to  urge  that  these  important,  universally  applied  branches  shall 
be  taught,  even  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  less  used  subjects. 
Teachers  only  need  to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  above  suggestions  to  secure  their  hearty  indorsement 
of  them.    Every  teacher,  every  term,  in  every  grade  of  school) 
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should  teach  letter-writing  regularly,  systematically,  persistently^ 
tiU  the  sabject  is  mastered. 

This,  and  the  kindred  topics  referred  to  above,  are  treated  fully 
in  all  books  on  Language  Lessons,  Shetoric,  and  mbst  gram- 
mars ;  but  that  no  reader  of  the  Journal  may  have  an  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  his  duty  in  this  respect,  we  append  a  variety  of 
samples  that  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  Observe  ctowly  th# 
fonn,  the  wording,  the  punctuation,  etc. 


BUSINESS   LBTTBR. 

PUMtad  Skit. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  Jan.  1,  1876. 

Bawen,  Stewart  ^  Co.,' 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

Bodj  oTLMtr, 

Upon  examination  of  my  books 
I  find  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  for  which  I  am, 
inpart,  toblam^e.  «♦•♦*♦ 

Snbfciiptte. 

Veiy  respectfuilly, 

Harry  G.  Wilsgn. 

ETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Indianapolis,  Jfov.  3  187 B. 
John  Cooper, 

Dear  Sir: 

It  gives  me  g*'eat  pleasure  to  introduce 

to  you  my  friend,   J.  H.  Smart,  Superintendent  of 

Ptiblio  InstrVfCtion.    Any  attention  you  may  be  able  to 

show  him,  while  in  your  city,  will  be  appreciated  by 

him  and  reciprocated  by 

Tours  truly, 

Daniel  Sough. 

LETTERS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

4 

56  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind,, 

December  26, 18  75, 
B:  WUev. 
My  good  Friend: 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you 
art  doing  so  much  for  the  Centennial.  The  same  good 
news  is  coming  frOm  almost  every  quarter  of  the  State. 

Hastily  but  truly, 

J.  M.  Olcott. 
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My  dear  Friend, 


«         »       •  •         ♦         «  » 

Yours  truly, 

John  Smith. 


NOTE  OP  INVITATION. 

Miss  Colgan  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr-  and 
Mrs.  Rust,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  their  oom/pamy 
to  tea  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  5,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Jfo.  196.  Christian  Ave., 
Jan,  1,  1876' 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bust  present  their  compliments  to 
Miss  Colgan,  and  accept  with  pleasure  her  kind  invi- 
tation for  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  i. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

%i,000.i5.  Shelhyville,  Ind.,  Aui-  1,  1876. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  A.  Jones, 
or  order,  two  thousand  and  B5~100  dollars,  value  rd- 

oeived.  _ 

W.  A.  Boles. 

BANK  NOTE. 

%102.S5.  Indianapolis,  Dec.  1,  1876. 

Two  years  after ^date  I  promise  to  pay  Merrill,  Hub- 
bard St  Co.,  at  Fletcher's  Bank,  Indianapolis,  one 
hundred  two  and  35-100  dollars,  for  value  received. 

J.  J.  Mills. 

SUPERSCRIPTION  OP  ENVELOPS. 


[stamp.] 


Henry  Greenawalt,  Esq.,        • 

153  Sixth  Street, 

Terre  Haute, 

Ind. 


W.  A.  Bell. 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SHOOLS.  * 


rpo  give  one  lecture  each  week  on  any  acieiftific  subject  is  surely. 
JL  BO  easy  task.  It  requires  from  the  lecturer  an  accumulation 
of  much  material  from  whicl^a  judicious  selection  can  be  made, 
and  special  methods  of  teaching.  The  gathered  material  will  be 
bets  and  tools.  But  facts  are  easily  accumulated  until  they  are 
stifling,  and  nature  only  is  revealed  to  the  skillful  manipulator 
even^with  the  simplest  apparatus.  The  facts  admit  of  grouping, 
and  practice  makes  skillful.  To  learn  to  detect  relationship  and 
to  perform  experiments  readily,  is  the  beginning  of  scientific 
training  in  biology  and  physical  science.  To  impart  acquired 
knowledge  to  others  is  a  separate  task,  but  there  can  be  no  im- 
parting without  previous  acquisition.  The  first  duty  before  our 
teachers  is,  then,  to  learn  how  to  study  science.  Since  this  teach- 
ing of  science  \a  made  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  give  reasons  for  its  study ;  but  if  the  obligation  remains  long 
the  only  inducement,  they  may  be  assured  of  their  failure.  I 
ahall  be  pardoned^  then,  for  saying  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  science  is  the  foundation  of  the  New  Education  that  is  al- 
ways replacing  an  Old  Education,  and  this  immediate  work  isi^only 
a  finishing  of  the  scheme  already  understood  by  our  teachers  in 
its  relation  to  mind  and  language,  the  symbols  of  communication 
between  minds.  Prof.  Agassiz  said,  '4t  cannot  be  too  soon  un- 
derstood that  all  science  is  one."  Science  is  to  be  taught  in  its 
twofold  right  as  a  branch  and  as  a  means  of  education.  '*  Sci- 
ence," says  Dr.  Coues,  *'is  knowledge  set  in  order."  We  can 
only  arrange  what  we  have  already  acquired.  That  the  knowl- 
edge must  be  gained  from  a  personal  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  Tkhi  through  the  medium  of  books  or  teachers,  I 
need  not  stop  to  prove.  The  testimony  of  all  good  teachers  of 
science  b  one  on  that  question.  Teachers  and  books  may  guide, 
but  can  never  be  rightly  used  as  sources  of  information  until 
one  has  earned  the  power  of  judging  correctly  of  their  probable 
accuracy,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  work  in  some  special 
department.  The  help  given  teachers  at  teachers'  meetings  must 
not,  therefore,  be  considersd  as  in  any  way  designed  to  do  awa 
with  the  necessity  for  original  work.  It  is  degrading  an  instructor 
to  make  him  a  pump.  He  should  be  regarded  as  only  a  leader 
whom  a  trifle  more  experience  has  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  fol- 
lowing ranks.  He  may  direct  but  can  never- win  the  victory 
alone.  I  would  gladly,  if  time  permitted,  make  suggestions  for 
the  work  in  the  special  studies,  but,  instead,  will  state  my  ear- 
nest conviction  that  this  experiment  will  be  a  failure  unless  the 
teachers  of  the  district  schools  are  willing  to  prepare  themselves 

here  by.  hard  work.  Herbert  E.  Copeland. 

• — — - —  ■  I  . 

•The  teachers  of  Indianapolis,  Port  Wayne,  and  other  cities  are  re' 
qaired  to  teach  the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  this  is  the  first  of  a 
Mries  of  articles  to  assist  them  in  this  work. 
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Indianapolis,  Nov.  15,  1875. 
Hon.  B.  C.  Shaw, 

Treasurer  of  State: 

.  Sib: — In  your  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81,*  1875,  you  show  a  deficit  of  $17,562.48 
in  the  account  of  Common  School  Revenue  for  Tuition.  By  reference 
to  thO'Tecords  of  this  Department  it  appears  that  there  should  have  been 
in  the  treasury  at  that  date  a  balance  of  $118,512.59  to  the  credit  of  said 
account.  If  the  various  amounts  which  were  due  that  account  on  Octo- 
ber  31,  1875,  as  shown  by  our  books,  have  been  properly  accredited 
thereto,  there  should  be  the  balan'ce  to  our  credit  as  indicated  above. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
case,  that  the  facts  may  fully  appear  in  your  forthcoming  report.  The 
books  and  records  in  this  office  are  at  your  disposal  for  examination  and 
comparison.  • 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  SMART, 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 


Indianapolis,  December  17, 1875. 
Hon.  James  H.  Smabt, 

Sup't.  Public  Instruction : 

Sir: — In  answer  to  your  communication  of  November  15,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you,  ^hat  the  statement  made  of  the  deficit  in  the 
school  fund  Novemb'ef  1,  1875  is  correct  according  to  the  books  of  this 
office  for  the  past  year,  with  the  deficit  of  1874  carried  into  the  debit  side 
of  the  account.  But  upon  examination  o^  the  books  from  1859  down  te 
the  present,  I  find  the  balance  due  the  fund  October  81,  1875,  should 
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IttTe  been  $21,156.42,  and  if  errors  of  omission  can  be  corrected,  the  ao- 
count  will  atand.as  follows: 

Balance  due  the  fand  as  shown  by  the  face  of  the  books, 
corrected $21,166  42 

Due  the  fnnd  on  account  of  the  State's  indebtedness  for  the 
years  1868, 1869,  and  1870 150,000  00 

Dae  the  Aind  on  account  of  the  State's  interest  not  paid, 
but  due  October  31, 1873 117,148  49 


Balance  due  October  31, 1875 $288,299  91 

Should  interest  be  allowed^  on  the  pretended  payments  to 
the  fund  in  the  years  1868, 1869  and  1870,  but  not  paid, 
fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be 
added  on  that  account,  the  balance  due  October  81, 1875, 
would  then  amount  to , ^ ^    $844,549  91 


In  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury  to  the  Governor  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October  81, 1875,  I  have  made  a  complete  table  show- 
ing the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  school  fund  for  tuition,  from 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 1859,  to  October  31, 1875, 
wliich  I  trust  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  Excellency,  and  a  complete  an- 
swer to  your  request  in  your  note  referred  to  above. 

Very  respectfiiUy  yours, 

B.  0.  SHAW, 
Treasurer  of  State. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  correspondence  that  it  has  been  discovered 
by  the  Treaisurer  of  State  that  there  was,  on  the  81st  day  of  October,  an 
indebtedness  to  the  School  Revenue  for  Tuition  amounting  to  $169,787.82, 
over  and  above  what  the  records  in  this  Department  showed.  If  interest 
on  this  amount  be  allowed  by  the  state,  the  aggregate  indebtedness  will 
amount  to  $226,037.32.  If  the  Legislature  should  order  this  indebted- 
ness paid,  we  could,  at  present  rates,  increase  the  average  length  of  our 
schools  ten  days.- 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL 


cu  coiualidaled    in  Thk   tHDil 
»  A.  C.  Shonrtdift  >Dd  Gb^t^  P 


Tbb  Journal  gives  kind  greetinga  to  all  its  readera,  and  w^phet  them 
»  very  "Happy  New  Tear."  It  hopes  to  b«  able  to  render  them  valu- 
able service  during  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  its  aim  to  aiai^t  the 
weak,  encourage  the  strong,  and  make  happier  and  better  all.  It  is 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  ao  highly  appreciated  and  baa  so  many  friends. 
It  will  use  ita  utmost  endeavors  to  retain  their  conBdence  and  aupport. 
It  hopas  to  make  its  tu>a>ij/-firit  year  tbe  most  prosperous  of  its  existence. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


There  is  a  growing;  sentiment  among  our  leading  nducatoTs  that  tber« 
■hould  be  a  reform  in  the  study  of  English  ■composition.  Within  a  fow 
years  special  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  in  its  elementary 
parts,  and  wo  now  have  a  number  of  excellent  text-books,  under  the 
titles  of  "  Language  Primer"  and  "Language  Lessons,"  that  are  bring- 
ing out  much  belter  results  in  the  lower  schools,  in  the  study  of  th* 
Bnglisb  language,  than  were  ever  before  attained. 
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It  in  so-w  generally  concluded  that  in  the  study  of  grammar  the  old 
methods  will  not  make  good  speakers  and  writers — that  the  ability  to 
use  the  language  correctly  does  not  come  through  rules,  definitions,  and 
parsing,  but  through  the  v^e  of  the  language.  Practice,  practice^  prag- 
TICS,  is  the  key- word. 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and  is  rig4)t  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.    The  study  of  the  English  language  needs  to  be  car- 
ried further.    It  needs  to  be  carried  into  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  into  the  most  advanced  classes  of  these  institutions.    The  chief  ad- 
vantage in  the  study  of  the  classics  comes  from  the  critical  manner  in 
which  they  are  studied ;  careless  study  is  worth  but  little.    A  serious  fault 
in  the  study  of  classic  English  comes  in  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  studied 
indifferently.    The  study  of  English  Literature  usually  consists  in  com- 
mitting a  short  sketch  of  an  author's  life,  and  reading  a  very  little  of 
what  he  has  written.    This,  as  a  study  of  English  Literature,  amounts 
to  absolutely  nothing  at  all.    To  make  such  a  study  profitable  as  a  lan- 
gnage  exercise,  the  words  must  be  mastered    "root  and  branch/'  as 
words;  sentences  must  be  mastered  as  parts  and  as  wholes;  the  logical 
amngement  of  clauses  and  of  sentences  with  reference  to  their  force, 
must  also  be  carefully  studied;  the  character  of  the  writer,  the  condition 
of  society  in  his  time,  his  object  in  writing,  and  many  other  thki^s,  must 
enter  into  the  study.    One  of  Shakspeare's  plays  studied  in  this  way  and 
mastered  will  open  to  the  student  a  world  of  richness  and  beauty,  which 
the  average  reader  of  English  literature  never  dreams  of.    A  thorough 
and  critical  study  of  English  will  give  much  of  that  mental  discipline 
and  culture  which  is  usually  supposed  to  lie  exclusively  in  t^e  study  of 
the  dead  languages. 

The  following  from  the  London  Examiner  is  in  the  above  line  of 
thought,  and  we  therefore  give  it: 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  distributing  prizes  at  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion the  other  day,  made  some  seasonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  ne- 
glecting our  own  tongue  in  our  zeal  for  various  kinds  of  culture  "  May 
I  be  allowed  to  suggest,"  he  said,*  "  that  in  the  examinations  English 
composition  has  not  quite  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought  to  occupy? 
No  one  b^we  with  a  more  profound  and  reverent  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  science  than  I  do;  no  one  values  more  highly  than  I  do  classical  at- 
tainments. Nevertheless  allow  me  to  say  that  I  know  of  no. study  more 
valuable  to  an  Englishman  than  the  study  of  English.  Nothing  is  more 
valoable  than  the  power  of  English  composition,  English  oratory,  and 
English  elocution;  and  greatly  as  I  value  classical  knowledge  and  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  I  still  say  that  the  English  language 
and  English  composition  are  of  the  first  importance  to  Englishmen."  A 
warning  voice  such  as  this  is  needed.  If  the  only  effect  of  the  present 
zeal  for  education  is  to  extend  bad  precedents,  it  will  bind  the  country 
in  educational  fetters  from  which  there  will  be  no  after  possibility  of 
escape.  'Our  educationists  should  give  more  thought  to  the  subjects 
taught 
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Within  two  months,  it  is  now  onderstood,  both  political  parties  will 
hold  their  conventions  to  nominate  state  oflioen.  Teachers  are  especially 
interested  in  the  candidates  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion«  This  ought  not  to  be  a  political  oflSce,  but  unfortunately  it  is  made 
such,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  good  man  on  each  tickeL  As  this  is  the  year  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  when  political  excitement  always  runs  high,  it  is 
probable  that  candidates  for  superintendent  will  run  with  the  rest  of  the 
ticket  unless  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  men.  This  being  true,  it 
behooves  every  teacher  and 'every  friend  of  education,  whatever  his  pol- 
itics may  be,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  del^ates  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  in  all  other  proper  ways,  to  secure  the  nomination  of  good  men. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Democrats  will  re-nominate  the 
present  incumbent,  J.  H.  Smart.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  so,  as 
Mr.  S.  is  making  a  good  superintendent,  and  the  party  could  not  do 
better. 

There  is  as  yet  no  means  of  guessing  at  what  the  Republicans  will  do . 
Besides  the  two  names  mentioned  in  our  "  Personal,"  we  have  heard  the 

m 

names  of  several  others  mentioned  as  posdbU  candidates.  Of  these  some 
are  men  well  qualified  for  the  place,  and  others  "  good,  clever  fellows," 
but  not  men  who  have  ever  established  any  just  claim  to  the  position  of 
leader  in  the  great  cause  of  education.  The  State  Superintendent  ought 
to  be  a  "  good  fellow,**  but  he  should  be  more  than  that — ^he  should  be 
master  of  his  situation — ^he  should  be  a  person  who  can  command  the 
respect. not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  leading  men  and  women  in  all  the 
walks  of  life.  To  place  a  little  man  in  that  position  would  be  to  cast  an. 
insult  into  the  face  of  teachers,  and  to  degrade  the  profession  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  If  politicians,  through  some  intrigue,  or  to  satisfy 
some  unrepresented  part  of  the  state,  should  nominate  to  this  high  office 
some  second  rate  lawyer,  or  some  third  rate  city  or  county  superintend- 
ent, teachers  would  undoubtedly  look  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
schools  and  exercise  the  inestimable  privilege  of  seraiching.  Eminent 
fitness  for  the  place  should  and  must  determine  the  nominations,  if  the 
parties  shall  secure  the  support  of  their  conscientious-voting  adherents. 


HIGH  AND  LOW  STANDARDS. 


A  person  who  visits  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  va- 
rious towns  and  cities.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  visitor  will  find  in  a 
place  a  superintendent  and  a  corps  of  teachers  all  faithfully  at  work, 
making  no  noise  about  it,  and  securing  excellent  results.    In  another 
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place,  with  a  superintendent,  of  much  greater  pretensions,  and  a  corps  of 
teachers  equally  faithful/  he  will  find  the  school  work  very  inferior ;  and 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  superintendent  and  teachers  in 
the  latter  place  think  they  have  excellent  schools,  and  boast  of  them  on 
all  occasions.  A  superintendent  has  been  known  to  boast  of  his  reading 
in  a  particular  room,  and  to  take  special  pains  that  all  visitors  should 
hear  it,  when  in  fkkct  the  reading  was  very  indifferent,  indeed.  Visitors  ' 
have  been  shown  writing  of  children  in  the  grammar  grade  which  was 
eulogized  by  superintendent  and  teacher  to  the  evident  delight  of  the 
childreD,  that  could  easily  be  excelled  by  second  year  primary  pupils  in 
other  schools.  Superintendents  often  imagine  that  their  order  is  excel- 
lent, when  in  fact  it  would  suffer  dreadfully  in  comparison  with  that  of 
a  neighbor  superintendent  who  is  conscious  that  the  order  of  his  own 
schools  can  be  wonderfully  improved. 
The  great  trouble  in  this  whole  matter  is  the  fact  not  that  superintend- 

^  eats  or  teachers  are  disposed  to  be  dishonest  or  to  misrepresent  their  schools, 
but  that  they  have  very  different  standards  by  which  they  measure  their 
work.  It  must  be  conceded  as  true,  that  a  great  many  superintendents, 
even,  do  not  know  what  first  class  work  is.  The  writer  has  heard  school 
work  ^lauded  to  the  skies,"  that  would  not  be  tolerated  at  all  in  the 
better  schools. 
One  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  for  these  superintendents  and  teacher|i 

'  1o  visit  schools  that  are  known  to  be  good.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  state  make  it  a  point  to  visit  other  schools  whenever  opportunity 
afibrds.  A  few  days  spent  in  visiting  good  city  schools  would  benefit 
some  superintendents  more  than  can  be  estimated. 


MONET  FOUND. 


The  Official  in  thir  number  of  the  Journal  is  of  unusual  interest.  It 
seems  that  a  discrepancy  exists  between  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  and 
those  of  the  Superintendent,  but  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  matter,  and  not  of  the  officers.  County  auditors  do  not  al- 
ways report  the  same  amount  to  the  Tceasurer  and  the  Superintendent, 
and  the  law  provides  for  no  comparison  of  books  or  balance  test.  Just 
how  it  happened  that  in  the  years  1868,  1869  and  1870,  that  $160,000,  and 
in  1873,  $117,143.49  more  were  kept  in  the  general  treasury  and  not  paid 
over  to  the  school  revenue  fund,  as  the  law  requires,  .we  do  not  under- 
stand.   The  persons  in  office  at  these  dates  ought  to  be  able  to  explain. 

We  are  glad  to  know,  however,  that  there  is  no  money  lost,  and  that 
Ao  evidence  of  f^aud  appears  on  any  of  the  books.  Superintendent 
Smart  deserves  much  credit  for  inaugurating  an  investigation  which  will 
rssolt  in  adding  to  the  school  revenue  of  the  state  this  princely  sum  of 
money,  and  the  State  Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  0.  Shaw,  deserves  credit  for  so 
promptly  examining  into  the  matter  and  making  the  necessary  correc- 
tioDs.    The  next  Legislature  will  doubtless  order  this  money  paid  over. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL. 


The  preparation  for  the  Centennial  is  going  bravely  on,  and  the  inte- 
rest seems  to  be  increasing.  The  teachers,  through  the  schools,  are  doing 
more  than  any  other  class  of  people,  yes,  more  than  all  other  classes 
combined,  and  for  this  they  deserve  much  credit,.  Let  them  remember 
that  in  doing  this  work  they  are  at  the  same  time  laboring  in  the  interest 
of  popular  education.  Many  leading  citizens  of  the  state  are  already 
astonished,  and  have  expressed  their  delight  at  what  the  schools  can  do 
and  are  doing.  It  is  now  pretty  clearly  developed  that  the  Educational 
Department  of  Indiana's  exhibit  will  be  its  chief  attraction,  and  if  the 
teachers  can  succeed  in  placing  the  state  on  its  merited  educational  basisy 
they  will  do  it  an  inestimable  service  in  thus  correcting  a  very  unjiust  and 
erroneous  view,  in  regard  to  Hoosier  illiteracy,  that  is  generally  held  by 
New  England  people,  and  also  held  by  many  good  citizens  of  our  own 
state.  Indiana  has  made  rapid  progress,  educationally,  and  it  is  but  jus-# 
tice  that  this  fact  should  be  demonstrated.  This  can  be  more  easily  done 
for  "outsiders,"  at  Philadelphia  than  at  any  other  place.  Every  teacher 
and  every  citizen  has  -  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  should  feel  a  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

The  preparation  of  products  to  be  exhibited  is  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  there  remains  not  a  doubt  that  the  show  will  be  creditable. 
The  raising  of  money  still  drags  a  little,  and  nothing  can  be  done  with-  - 
out  money.  The  exhibitions  on  December  11,  were  not  so  general  as 
was  anticipated,  but  a  great  many  superintendents  and  teachers  who  did 
nothing  at  that  time,  assure  the  committee  that  they  will  do  their  fUU 
share  "at  a  more  convenient  season."  Let  teachers  feel  that  this  enter- 
prise must  be  carried  forward.  Let  every  one  who  has  not  as  yet  done 
anything,  resolve  at  once  and  act  as  soon  as  possible.  Let.  those  who 
have  done  something  do  still  more,  and  let  us  all  remember  that  we  are 
citizens  of  Indiana^  and  that  the  reputation  of  our  old  Hoosier  State  is 
at  stake. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


President  Grant,  in  his  late  message,  does  what  has  never  before  been 
dose  in  a  presidential  message,  viz.,  discusses  the  public  school  question. 
He  touches  several  vital  points,  and  his  recommendations  should  be  well 
considered.    He  speaks  as  follows: 

"  Under  such  a  fotm  of  governmeht  as  ours,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  air  should  possess  enough  of  education  and  intelligence  to 
cast  a  vote  with  a  r\ght  understanding  of  its  meaning.  A  large  associa- 
tion of  ignorant  men  cannot  for  any  considerable  time  oppose  a  success- 
ful resistance  to  tyranny  or  opposition  from  the  educated  few,  but  will 
inevitably  sink  and  acquiesce  to  the  will  of  intelligence,  whethisr  directed 
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by  the  demagogue  or  by  priestcraft.  Hence  the  education  of  the  masses 
becomes  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions, 
lliey  are  worth  preserving,  because  they  have  secured  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  proportion  of  population  of  any  form  of  government  yet 
demised.  All  other  forms  of  government  approach  it  just  in  proportion 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  education  and  independence  of  thought  and 
action.  As  the  primary  step,  therefore,  to  our  advancement  in  all  that 
has  marked  our  progress  in  the  past  century,  I  suggest  for  your  earnest 
oonsidention  and  most  earnestly  recommend  it,  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  for  rati- 
ilcatioa,  making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  states  to  establish  and  forever 
maintain  free  public  schools  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  rudimentary  branches  within  their  respective  limits,  irre- 
spective of  sex,  color,  birthplace  or  religion,  forbidding  the  teaching  in 
the  said  sclfobls  of  religious,  Atheistic  or  Pagan  tenets;  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  any  school  funds,  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  governments,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  object)  of  any  natui 

This  is  certainly  ii  liytflfL  j|i|||liillliil^iJ|iiyFH^  (1.)  for  universal  ed- 
Qcation,  (2.)  for  **h|fner^education,  (8.)  for  comnlsory  education,  and 
(i.)  for  non-sectaflan  education.  If  the  President  means  by  "tenets" 
what  is  usually  mwit,  and  what  the  writer  supposeii  he  does  mean,  i.  e., 
that  all  sectarian  JkA  shall  be  excluded  fra|nWschools,  the  Journal 

indorses  all  the  ^^®^^iK*^l)Mfi  JIW^W^l^^  means,  by  "  tenets," 

what  some  persons  suppSitu^^^an^^^ftfl!^  banishment  of  all  reli- 
gions teaching  from  the  schools,  the  Journal  objects.  Religious  rever- 
ence toward  the  Creator,  and  religious  obligation  to  our  fellows,  must  be 
taoght  in  our  public  schools  or  they  can  never  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  established.  The  idea  that  schools  should  be  simply 
for  intellectual  training,  is  both  absurd  and  wrong.  First,  such  a  thing 
as  a  purely  intellectual  school  never  did  and  never  can  exist.  The  moral 
oatmre  cannot  be  separated  f:^om  the  intellectual.  Second,  such  a  school 
ought  not  to  exist,  were  it  possible.  This  government  needs  virtue  more 
than  it  needs  intelligence.  It  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  years'  experience  that  the  church  can  never,  of  itself,  reach 
and  elevate  the  masses.   Only  universal  education  and  virtue  can  do  thia. 


It  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

It  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Kxw  Bnbflcribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Joomal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  th» 
aohicription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 
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QUSSTIONS  PBEPABED  BT  THB  STA.TE  BOABD  OF  EDU- 
CATION FOB  NOVEMBEB,  1876. 

Phtbioloot. — 1.  How  are  the  blood  and  the  air  kept  from  mingling 
in  the  lungs,  while  they  are  brought  so  near  together  that  they  modify 
each  other? 

2.    What  two  objects  are  effected  by  respiration  ? 

8.    Why  is  it  more  dangerous  to  wound  an  artery  than  a  vein  ? 

4.    What  is  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  human  body? 

6.    What  functions  are  essential  to  life?  "' 

GsooRAFHT. — 1.    Define  the  term  Geography,  and  give  its  derivation. 

2.  Name  the  principal  natural  divisions  of  water,  and  describe  each 
of  them  clearly  and  briefly. 

8.    Why  are  the  Polar  Circles  23|  degrees  firom  the  poles  ? 

4.  In  what  zones  does  North  America  lie  ?  In  which  one  is  the  largest 
part? 

6.  Name  and  describe  the  great  mountain  system  of  North  America. 
Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges. 

6.  Give  the  location  of  the  following  capes:  Ann,  Sable,  Flattery, 
Hancock  and  Blanco. 

7.  If  you  take  a  vessel  at  Chicago,  through  what  waters  must  you 
pass  to  reach  Liverpool  ? 

8.  Bound  Peru,  and  name  its  principal  products. 

9.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  world,  and  what  is  its 
height? 

10.  What  are  the  principal  divisions  of  Australia? 

History. — 1.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  first  union  of  the 
New  England  colonies  formed? 

2.    Give  some  account  of  the  Boston  massacre. 

8.  When  and  why  were  the  boundaries  of  Quebec  so  extended  as  to 
include  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan? 

4.  How  long  was  the  Northwest  Territory  under  the  jorisdiotion  of 
Virginia? 

6.    When  was  slavery  abolished  in  Indiana? 
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Thbobt  and  Practigi. — 1.    What  i«  it  to  organize  a  school  ? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  advantages  of  graded  schools,  and  some  of  the 
disadTantages  of  ungraded  schools. 

8.  What  is  your  theory  as  to  the  time,  manner  and  object  of  inflicting 
ponishments? 

4.  What  teachers  have  occasion  to  resort  most  frequently  to  corporal 
pontshments? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  a  teacher  should  possess  in 
order  to  govern  well  ? 

AjUTHinnc. — 1.  Write  4968  by  Roman  notation. 

2L    What  practical  use  is  made  of  Troy  weight?    Give  the  table. 

5.  Bedue  }  and  4-9  to  a  common  denominator  by  analysis. 

4.  State  a  rule  for  addition  that  will  apply  alike  to  whole  numbers, 
compound  numbers,  decimal  fractions  and  duo-decimals. 

5.  When  the  first,  third  and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion  are  given, 
how  do  you  find  the  second?    Illustrate  by  example. 

6.  If  a  perpendicular  pole  8  feet  high  cast  a  shadow  5  feet  8  inches 
long,  what  is  the  height  of  a  church  spire  which  casts  a  shadow  90  feet 
6  inches  long? 

7.  Given  the  interest  $215,175,  time  three  years  nind  months,  and  the 
rite  16  per  cent;  what  is  the  principal? 

8.  Define  discount^  present  worth  and  proceeds. 

9.  Bought  $850  worth  of  goods  on  6  months  credit;  what  sum  will 
pay  the  debt  at  the  time  of  purchase,  money  being  worth  8  per  cent,  per 
SDnnm? 

10.  Sold  com  at  40  cents  and  lost  15  per  cent. ;  what  was  the  cost 
price? 

GaAMMAR. — Define  the  different  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  irregular  transitive  verb  in  the 
indicative  mood  and  perfect  tense.  • 

8.    Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  go,  read,  sit,  set  and  rise. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  preposition,  a  conjunction  and  an 
adjective  in  the  superlative  des^ree.    Parse  the  preposition. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  personal  pronoun  and  a  relative 
pronoun?    Define  each. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  objective  case  and  the  object  of 
a  verb? 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modified  subject  and  a  modified 
predicate.   • 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reasons:  "Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  am?''  "Go  in  the  carriage,  and  shut  the  door."  "A 
stream  runs  between  the  frame  and  brick  house."  "  He  is  the  wisest  of 
the  two."    "  I  do  not  think  it  is  him."    "  How  does  your  plans  succeed." 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  sex  and  gender? 

10.    Pane  the  words  in  the  sentence :  "  He  spoke  well,  yesterday." 
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THE  COUNTY  SUPBKINTENDENOY  LAW. 


FsiSND  Bill: — I  have  not  appealed  the  Marion  county  test  suit  U> 
the  Supreme  Court,  an  you  state  in  the  December  issue.  I  called  for  the 
papers  for  that  purpose,  but  the  Superior  Court  preferred  to  review  their 
judgment  under  the  light  of  the  late  utterances  of  the  Supreme  Bench^ 
and  have  granted  a  new  hearing.  We  expect  the  case  to  come  up  in  the 
next  General  Term. 

I  also  wish  to  object  to  the  paragraphs  which  appear  in  your  editorial 
concerning  this  movement.  You  doubt  itt  propriety^  and  assign  two  rea- 
sons. 1st,  "the  new  appointees  are  at  work  and  mostly  doing  well;" 
2d,  "agitation  at  this  time  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  next  Legislature.'' 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  the  less  I  am  pleased  with  it.    But  one 
answer  is  necessary  to  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  movement.     Th^ 
act  U  uneonsiUutional.    Consequently,  the  present  incumbents  are  not  le- 
.  gaily  appointed  and  all  their  acts  are  void. 

To  decide  the  case  will  occasion  some  confusion,  no  doubt;  but  not 
more  than  the  endless  train  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  ninety-two 
illegal  officers.  But  it  is  also  a  question  of  right.  Since  the  act  of  1875 
is  nugatory,  those  officers  who  worked  fVom  March  9  to  June  1,  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  dollar  per  day,  and  who  are  now  illegally  out  of  employment 
are  suffering  a  very  serious  damage.  The  time  actually  employed  from 
the  passage  of  this  emergency  clause  is  about  seventy-five  days  to  the 
county — the  state  over — and  in  those  counties  where  the  incumbents 
were  re-elected,  it  is  almost  a  year.  Altogether  the  loss  of  a  dollar  a 
day  for  actual  services  by  those  rightfully  appointed,  is  about  $12,000  i 
If  county  superintendents  were  decently  paid,  or  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, this  loss  would  not  be  great;  but  they  are  generally  poor  men, 
and  they  cannot  afford  such  a  loss.  Then  all  those  not  reappoints  are 
sharing  in  the  damage — some  of  them  yet  remaining  out  of  employment. 

As  to  the  Legislature,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  harder  matter  to  induce  a 
legislature  to  make  a  positive  advance  to  the  old  law  than  it  will  be  to 
prevent  it  from  damaging  the  old  if  reinstated.  Many  of  those  who  as- 
sisted in  passing  this  act  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  would  not  vote  so  again. 
It  passed  by  a  majority  of  but  two  in  the  Senate,  and  would  never  pass 
again  in  sueh  a  body.  W.  S.  Smith. 


NORTHERN   INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS 

INSTITUTE. 


We  recently  spent  nearly  two  days  in  the  above  named  institution, 
situated  at  Valparaiso,  with  a  view  to  learning  what  we  could  of  its 
merits.  We  had  heard  of  its  opening  less  than  three  years  ago;  had 
heard  that  each  new  term  since  had  shown  a  large  increase  in  attend- 
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anc8  OTor  its  predecessor,  until  the  enrollment  for  the  current  term 
reached  the  magnificent  figure  of  491^  and  we  were  curious  to  see  for 
ourselves  in  what  the  great  attraction  consists. 

We  found  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  orderly  schools  it  has  ever 
been  our  privilege  to  visit.  We  copy  the  following  notes  made  on  the 
ground: 

"A  school  governed  without  a  rule  except  the  general  one,  'do  right.'  " 
"Students  generally  young  men  and  women  who  know  why  they  are 
here— they  eome  and  are  not  senty    '^Only  those  learn  who  vt«A  to 
learn — classes  generally  too  large  for  personal  drill.    An  excellent  school 
for  general  reviews — not  so  good  for  original  study."     "  Grammar  class 
■ot  so  large  as  usual,  it  now  contains  hut  800.    Work  assigned  and  re- 
quired to  be  written  out,  then  read  and  criticised  in  the  class  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  up  all  difficult  points.    Most  of  the  class  working  bard  and 
doing  well.   Average  number  in  classes  about  40."    "  Teachers  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, with  which  they  inspire  the  students.   All  hard  at  work.    Reci- 
tations begin  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  and  close  at  nine  at  night.'' 
^More  teaching  force  needed,  but  no  room  to  accommodate."     "Teach- 
BR  inclined  to  Ua4  too  much — to  do  too  much  of  the  work  themselves . 
/This  seems  in  a  degree  justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  but  not  to  the 
/  extmt  practiced."    "Teaching  generally  good — far  above  the  average. 
I   Some  of  it)  however,  not  up  to  first  class  normal  methods.    The  teachers 
I  class,  especially,  needs  more  drill  in  the  theory  of  teaching — more  study 
^  of  the  phUotophy  of  methods."    "  Aside  from  the  general  and  undis- 
puted merits  of  the  school,  its  chief  attrrctions  are  (1.)  the  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  each  pupil  being  allowed  to  select  just  such  branches 
as  lie  wishes  to  study;  (2.)  the  exceeding  low  price  of  living  afforded, 
good  furnished  rooms  and  board  being  provided  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
week."     *'The  principal,  Mr.  H.  B.  Brown,  is  an  affable,  unassuming 
gentleman,  who,  amidst  his  multitudinous  duties,  has  a  kind  word  and  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand  for  everybody.    He  deserves  special  mention 
for  minding  his  own  business.     While  the  plan  of  the  school  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  in  the  state,  he  never  allows  himself  to  berate 
ether  schools  or  make  invidious  comparisons."  "  Three  large  brick  build- 
ings and  one  frame  building  have  been  added  to  the  original  college 
buildings,  and  still  there  is  not  room.    Another  large  building  will  be 
begun  as  aoen  as  spring  opens."    "The  unprecedented  success  of  this 
school,  in  our  judgment,  is  proof  of  its  merit  and  its  necessity." 


Ths  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Teachers  and  a  Course  of  Study  for 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  just  been  published.  We  have  seen  larger 
inanaalS)*but  we  have  never  before  examined  one  containing  so  many 
underlying  principles,  or  so  much  that  is  calculated  to  make  the  teacher 
ikink  and  grout. 

Part  1.  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  those  principles  of 
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school  work  that  are  regarded  as  fundamental.  "The  relations  of  the 
teacher,"  "The  pulpit,"  "The  mental  powers,"  "The  end  to  be  attained,'' 
and  the  various  studies,  are  all  treated  ''^jFrom  the  inside  <mt^*  principles 
alone  being  discussed. 

Part  II.  gives  the  course  of  instruction,  with  accompanying  sugges- 
tions and  directions  to  teachers,  suited  to  the  work  of  each  grade.  These 
suggestions  and  directions  are  made  in  the  light  of  the  best  methods 
known  to  the  profession. 

Superintendent  Geo.  P.  Brown  certainly  has  reason  to  feel  gratified 
over  his  success  in  his  first  effort  in  this  line  of  work. 


CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 


So  rapidly  is  the  Educational  Department  growing  that  it  is  now  thought 
that  an  additional  and  separate  building  will  be  needed  for  it. 

On  or  about  December  11,  entertainments  were  given  at  the  following 
named  places,  with  the  annexed  pecuniary  results : 

Shelby ville,  $105;  Huntington,  $190 — two  more  entertainments  ar^ 
ranged  for;  Bedford,  $167;  Greencastle,  $840;  Evansville,  $900.87;  In- 
dianapolis high  school,  $49.50,  the  first  of  a  series  of  entertainments; 
Lawrenceburg,  $89;  Greentown,  Howard  county,  reports  $29;  Bristol, 
Elkhart  county,  reports,  with  cash,  $24;  New  Bichmond  schools  begin 
with  $10.80;  Tippecanoe  county,  outside  of  Lafayette,  so  far  as  heard 
from,  about  $200;  Marion  county,  outside  of  Indianapolis,  is  interested, 
and  will  do  its  flill  share;  Biohmond's  first  entertainment  netted  $60. 
Numerous  spelling  schools  throughout  Wayne  county. 

W.  T.  Fry,  of  Washington,  Daviess  county,  reports  $40,  as  the  result 
of  a  first  effort,  and  a  general  good  feeling,  centennially  and  education- 
ally. 

The  Centennial  Finance  Committee  have  made  a  request  that  every 
minister  in  the  state,  on  the  4th  Sabbath  of  January,  shall  preach  a  Cen* 
tennial  sermon.  The  object  being  to  arouse  patriotic  feeling  and  encour- 
age a  proper  celebration  of  this  the  nation's  first  centennial  anniversary. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  has  promised  to  contribute  as 
much  toward  the  centennial  fund  as  any  other  school  in  the  state. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  issued  a  request  that  each  editor  of  the 
state  prepare  a  centennial  issue  of  his  paper  on  or  about  Feb.  22.  The 
committee  says:  "We  suggest  that  your  paper  of  that  date  contain  a 
history  of  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  its  founders,  and  of  its  present  man- 
agers, and  an  exhibition  of  the  cause  it  advocates,  whether  religious  or 
political.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  it  thall  contain  a  history  of  educa- 
tional efforts  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  a  brief  sketch 
ol  libraries,  museums,  cabinets,  scientific  associations,  medical  associa^ 
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tknu^  musical  societies,  and  of  any  other  existing  agencies  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge.  A  history  of  the  locality  in  which  the  paper  is  pub- 
lished, together  with  an  exposition  of  its  natural  resources  and  of  its 
business  ioterests,  should  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  issue/' 

It  is  greatly  hoped  that  editors  will  enter  heartily  into  this  matter. 
In  this  way  could  a  history  of  the  state  be  collected  and  preserved  that 
would  be  invaluable.  Such  a  history  could  not  possibly  be  written  in 
any  other  way. 

All  persons  expecting  to  prepare  work  for  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
who  have  not  received  the  RtUea  regulating  the  manner  of  preparing 
work,  should  write  to  the  State  Superintendent,  at  once,  for  them. 
Srerything  must  be  done  "by  rule." 

The  State  Centennial  Finance  Committee,  at  a  late  meeting,  elected 
Pro!  A.  H.  Oow  its  corresponding  Secretary.  His  headquarters  for  the 
next  month  will  be  in  Indianapolis. 

The  teachers  of  Steuben  county  resolved  "  to  do  all  in  their  pof^er  " 
to  help  the  centennial. 

S.  P.  Lacy  sends  quite  an  attractive  programme  of  an  entertainment 
given  at  Whiteland,  Dec.  xl.    Pecuniary  results  not  yet  reported. 


Ths  Editor  ot  the  "Palmyra  Enterprise''  (Wis.)  heads  his  editorial 
colnmn  with  the  following :  "  We  advocate  state  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  our  public  schools,  and  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent.''   That  column  had  better  be  abolished. 

State  uniformity  of  books  has  a  few  arguments  in  its  favor,  but  has 
never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  worked  satisfactorily.  It  opens  the  way 
for  a  grand  monopoly  and  gigantic  frauds.  County  superintendency, 
which  is  condemned,  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  make  country 
schools  what  they  may  become  in  efficiency.  This  Editor,  like  others  we 
know,  may  be  a  good  political  and  news  man,  but  he  hasn't  a  particle  of 
idiool  sense. 

Stii.1.  Better. — A  second  count  increases  the  average  number  of 
school  days  throughout  the  state  to  121,  or  six  months  and  one  day.  This 
is  on  the  old  basis,  viz :  of  counting  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Evans- 
ville,  etc.,  each,  as  but  a  single  school.  Changing  the  basis  o  that  used 
in  other  states,  and  the  only  fair  one,  that  is,  to  counting  each  school 
room  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  as  a  school,  the  average  length  of 
schools  for  the  state  last  year  was  about  184  days,  lacking  but  six  days 
of  seven  months.    This  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  Hoosier  State. 

Aetioch  College,  at  Tellow  Springs,  O.,  has  opened  a  normal  de- 
partment and  offers  unusual  facilities  for  preparation  to  those  wishing  to 
become  teachers. 
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IS  IT  HONEST? 


Almoft  every  month  the  editor  of  the  Joutnal  receives  letters  from  teach- 
ers asking  for  the  Examination  Questions,  so  that  they  can  get  them  before 
the  "  last  Saturday."  The  latest  correspondent  says,  "  I  want  to  get  a  bet- 
ter grade  on  my  license ;"  and  then  adds,  "  I  would  send  a  liberal  amotmtJ* 
The  editor  would  take  such  an  offer  of  hrihery  as  an  insult  from  a  peraon 
whose  moral  education  had  not  been  sadly  neglected.  A  teacher  who 
would  write  such  a  letter  certainly  lacks,  aside  from  scholarship,  one  of 
the  neeeesary  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  A  publication  of  the  namea 
and  address  of  these  correspondents  would  make  interesting  reading. 

Thk  Pennsylvania  Central  Bailroad  has  offered  the  editors  of  Indiana 
free  passes  to  Philadelphia  and  return  for  a  trip  in  January,  and  also  in 
June  or  July.  The  authorities  of  the  road  who  have  extended  this  libe- 
rality, have  promised  Mr.  C.  W.  Ainsworth,  who  has  been  working  up 
the  matter,  as  liberal  rates  for  teachers  as  can  possibly  be  afforded.  No 
definite  answer,  however,  can  be  given  till  after  January  1, 1876.  If  a 
cheap  excursion  rate  can  be  secured,  teachers  will  doubtless  go  by  the 
thousands. 

Hopkins  Monumsitt  Fund. — The  following  persons,  all  of  Duboia 
county,  have  contributed  one  dollar  each  to  the  Hopkins  monument  fund: 
Mrs.  E  G.  Strain,  Miss  S.  C.  Hardin,  Anna  Cooper,  E.  B.  Brundick,  J. 
L.  Butz,  H.  L.  Catterhenry,  W.  S.  Shioely.    Dubois  county  gives  $9.50. 

Also  the  following  persons  of  Elkhart  county :  M.  A.  Barnett^  Hattie 
Blythe,  Maggie  Stevens,  Aaron  Work,  Jennie  Basset,  Henry  Frazier,  D. 
Moury.  Miss  Lou  Cornells  was  on  the  committee  and  collected  most  of 
the  $18  contributed  by  Elkhart  county. 

The  teachers  of  Wa^^ne  county  and  the  members  of  the  last  summer's 
normal  are  to  hold  an  educational  reunion  and  semi-annual  institute  at 
Centreville,  Dec.  81.    A  good  time  is  anticipated. 

Brook  VILLI. — A  visitor  to  the  Brookville  schools  reports  them  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  for  many  years,  ^e  witnessed  a  recitation  in  gram- 
mar in  Mrs.  Beighle's  room  that  he  has  never  heard  excelled  in  the  state. 
A.  M.  Beighle  is  the  superintendent. 

Valparaiso. — A  short  visit  to  the  Valparaiso  schools  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  The  building  is  large — larger  than  the  present  neoessitiee 
require — ^imposing  in  appearance  and  in  good  condition.  The  sc.hoole 
are  moving  on  smoothly  under  the  superin tendency  of  W.  H.  Banta, 
who  has  had  charge  of  these  schools  for  six  years.  James  McFetrich, 
the  county  superintendent^  is  teacher  ii^  the  high  school.  Nine  other 
teachers  are  employed.  The  philosophical  apparatus  connected  with  the 
school  is  in  good  condition,  is  sufficient,  and  is  ueed.  The  course  of  in- 
struction just  published  is  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  seen.  The  Cen- 
tennial will  be  remembered. 
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ArriGA.— The  int  term  of  ichool  closed  Dec.  10,  with  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  the  grades.  Kumber  enrolled  for  the  entire  term,  three 
monthsy  60S;  arerage  number  belonging,  422;  average  daily  attendance, 
898;  per  cent  of  attendance,  948;  number  ef  caaee  of  tardiness,  78; 
nnmber  of  pupils  belongine:  to  each  teacher,  47.9.  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  high  school,  68;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96;  number  of 
tardiness,  7.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Baker,  a  teacher  in  the  D  primary  grade,  with 
an  enrollment  of  127,  had  but  one  case  of  tardiness  for  the  month  ending 
Dec  10.  There  was  not  a  case  in  the  advanced  department  of  the  high 
school.    Miss  L.  A.  Dimon  is  teacher.    E.  H.  fiutler  is  sup't. 

SncELAKD. — Spiceland  Academy  is  still  prosperous.  An  excellent 
oozps  of  teachers  and  nearly  800  students,  60  of  whom  are  in  the  high 
school  department.  This  school  has  a  reputation  for  thorough  work  en- 
joyed by  few  other  institutions  in  the  state.    Timothy  Wilson  is  Prin. 

South  Bkstd. — Several  teachers  in  the  South  Bend  schools,  with  en- 
rollments ranging  from  58  to  88,  with  per  cents,  of  attendance  ranging 
from  96.8  to  98.6,  had  not  a  single  case  of  tardiness  for  the  month  ending 
II^ov.  19.  The  entire  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,282, 
liad  but  114  cases  of  tardiness.  The  high  school  shows  the  most  cases. 
This  needs  explanation. 

jEvyKBSOKYiLLB  has  two  good  school  buildings.  J.  N.  Payne  is  prin- 
cipal of  iheFhigh  school,  and  has  charge  of  one  building.  W.  B.  Good- 
win, county  superintendent,  has  charge  of  the  other  building,  B.  8. 
Hopkins  is  superintendent,  but  is  required  to  teach  most  of  his  time  in 
the  high  school.  The  trustees  took  an  economic  fit  last  summer,  and  cut 
off  supervision  and  cut  down  salaries  to  the  detriment  of  their  schools. 

Madison. — Madison  has  no  general  superintendent  and  the  schools  are 
nported  in  excellent  condition,  considering  this  fact.  Miss  Mary  Reed 
is  principal  of  the  high  school.  Miss  Frank  Kendall,  principal  of  lower 
Imilding,  and  Mrs.  Barnes  is  principal  of  the  upper  building.  These 
titfee  teachers  are  all  highly  commended. 

ViVAT. — The  schools  at  Vevay  are  reported  as  "good,"  by  one  who 
knows."     P.  T.  Hartford  is  the  sup't. 

BisiNO  Sun. — The  Rising  Sun  schools  are  "hearty,  genial,  lively, 
growing."  They  take  their  cue  from  superintendent  P.  P.  Stultz,  and 
liis  teachers. 

Lawkkncsbubo. — Superintendent  J.  R.  Trisler,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  started  under  a  cloud,  but  is  now  sailing  in  clear  sunlight.*' 

NoBiSTiLLX. — The  Koblesville  schools  seem  to  grow  under  the  super- 
iitendendency  of  B.  7.  Owens.  They  are  reported  in  good  working 
condition. 
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Chicago. — The  Chicago  School  Board  recently  passed  an  order  that  all 
Bchool  hooks  shoald  he  hought  at  wholesale  rates  and  sold  to  the  children 
hy  the  principals  at  cost,  provided  that  the  Board  should  not  he  in  any 
way  responsihle  for  losses.  his  is  hard  on  the  retail  hooksellers  and 
hard  on  the  principals,  and  just  how  it  is  to  he  carried  out  while  the 
Board  shirks  all  pecuniary  responsihility,  is  not  very  clear. 

The  same  Board  has  a  new  rule  that  all  principals  of  huildings  shall 
live  inside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  This  will  require  tome  teach- 
ers to  sacrifice  pleasant  homes  in  the  suhurhs  and  hecome  eiHzent^  though 
they  may  remove  twice  their  present  distance  from  their  school  huild- 
ings. This  is  one  way  of  increasing  the  population  of  the  city.  It  is 
legitimately  inferahle  that  the  Chicago  School  Board  is  at  present  run- 
ning in  9k  political  groove. 

Mkbom. — Union  Christian  College,  at  this  place,  is  prospering  finely 
this  year.  The  new  president,  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  has  the  cordial  support 
of  hoth  students  and  citizens  in  all  lahors  to  huild  up  the  interests  of  the 
college. 

Nkw  Albany. — The  New  Alhany  schools  are  reported  in  fair  condi- 
tion.   A  new  school  huilding  just  finished  for  the  colored  people^  does 

■ 

the  trustees  much  credit.    Mayor  Kichardson  is  working  up  the  music  in 
the  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Ohio  County. — The  school  houses  of  this  county  are  in  hetter  condi- 
tion than  ever  hefore.  One- fourth  of  the  houses  in  the  county  have  heen 
huilt  in  the  last  two  years;  nearly  all  the  new  ones  and  some  of  the  eld 
ones  have  heen  furnished  with  patent  furniture.  We  have  a  hetter  corps 
of  teachers  this  year  than  last^  hut  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
But  three  persist  in  teaching  the  a,  h,  c's.    J.  H.  Pate  is  sup't. 

Blkhart  County. — ^The  normal  and  classical  school  at  Qoshen,  un- 
der the  control  of  Professors  Blunt  and  Moury,  is  doing  a  good  work  for 
Elkhart  county  in  hetter  preparing  the  teachers  for  their  school-room 
duties.  More  than  one  hundred  were  in  attendance  the  last  term.  The 
Elkhart  schools  are  superintended  hy  M.  A.  Barnet^  the  Goshen  schools 
hy  D.  D.  Luke,  and  the  country  schools,  which  are  well  graded,  hy  D. 
Moury. 

Bsarborn  County. — The  commissioners  of  this  county  allow  super- 
intendent Columhia  fifty-one  days  for  visiting  schools — one-half  day  for 
each  school — all  the  law  allows. 

Makion  County. — The  commissioners  of  Marion  county  grant  the 
county  superintendent  all  the  time  for  visiting  that  the  law  allows,  and, 
in  addition,  they  furnish  an  office  and  pay  all  necessary  expenses.  Teach- 
ers are  required  to  send  monthly  reports  to  the  superintendent,  and  the 
schools  are  reported  in  good  condition.  Marion  county  will  do  its  part 
at  the  centennial.    L.  P.  Harlan  is  superintendent. 
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Miami  Coubtt. — The  institute  of  this  county  begins  Dec.  27, 1876, 
imlead  of  January  8, 1876,  as  announced  last  month.  According  to  the 
educational  column  of  the  Republican,  the  school  houses  of  the  county 
an  in  bad  repair  and  poorly  furnished.  Miami  county  trustees  ought 
not  to  allow  this  state  of  affairs  long  to  exist. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  C.  Bhobtridoe'b  resignation  as  president  of  Purdue  Uniyersity 
vill  take  effect  January  1, 1876.  He  leaves  the  school  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  present  facilities  will  admit  of.  Mr.  Shortridge  does  not  like 
controversy,  and  would  have  resigned  last  summer  had  he  consulted  his 
own  feelings,  and  not  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  his  own  good 
name.  Ko  one  has  yet  been  named  to  take  his  place,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  man  can  be  found  who  has  ideas  of  his  own  and  is  disposed 
to  carry  them  out^  who  can  carry  on  the  school  successfully,  with  the 
Borroundings.  Mr.  Purdue  who  has  given  the  institution  a  great  deal  of 
money,  is  a  very  peculiar  man  ank  knows  but  little  of  school  matters, 
and  yet  he  aasumes  to  direct  and  control  everything. 

Jas.  F.  Bkovtv,  an  old  pupil  of  Jas.  G.  May,  is  principal  of  Tampico 
Khools. 

H.  G.  WooDT  objects  to  being  located  at  N.  Judson,  so  the  Journal  will 
sDow  him  to  remain  at  New  London,  where  he  is  conducting  a  prosper- 
OQB  school. 

S.  S.  HoFF  is  principal  of  the  Wolcottville  high  school. 

Lix  AuLT,  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools,  and  C.  W. 
F^is,  ex-county  superintendent,  have  already  announced  a  six-weeks' 
normal  to  begin  at  Winchester,  July  11, 1876. 

J.  M.  Stalky  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Winamac. 

W.  A.  Jokes,  president  of  the  State  Normal,  at  Terre  Haute,  has  been 
talked  of  by  some  leading  Illinois  teachers  as  the  possible  successor  of 
president  Edwards  in  the  Illinois  Normal.  This  will  not  do:  Mr.  Jones 
is  needed  where  he  is.  Besides,  he  cannot  afford  to  resign  his  present 
position  to  occupy  a  lower  one. 

Wm.  T.  Stuckland,  of  Burns ville,  Bartholomew  county,  is  already 
snanging  for  a  normal  next  summer.    Business. 

J.  H.  Lkwib  has  charge  of  the  Echools  at  Pierceton.    They  are  in  a 

floarishing  condition.    Mr.  L.  has  been  elected  cashier  in  the  Lake  City 

Bank  of  Warsaw,  at  advanced  pa}',  but  cannot  enter  upon  his  new  duties 

tin  the  close  of  the  year,  as  his  patrons  will  not  release  him  from  his  con«> 

^lact  to  teach  out  the  school  year. 
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i\  J.  RoBiVBTiiVy  auperinlendezit  of  Switzerland  ceumty,  hM  cliflrge 
gl  th«  iohaol  in  that  new  building  at  Mt.  Sterling. 

J.  L,  PxoKABD,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  is  mentioned  in 
imnneotlon  with  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University  in 
pUoe  of  President  Edwards,  resigned.  Mr.  Pickard  is  a  strong  man 
where  he  is,  and  would  prove  able  and  efficient  in  any  position  he  would 
Aooept. 

J  M.  Olcott  is  named  as  a  probable  candidate  for  the  nomination,  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  for  State  Superintendent.  He  is  extensively 
known  throughout  the  state  and  needs  no  introduction.  That  he  has  the 
ability,  that  he  understands  the  school  system,  and  that  he  is  industrious 
and  energetic,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  know  him. 

HoK.  JoHK  I.  MoBRisoK,  who  in  olden  times  was  one  of  the  moet  tc- 
tive  school  men  in  the  state,  and  who  now  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  state,  being  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, is  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  as  State  Treasurer.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Morrison  for  years,  and  do  not  believe  that  a  better  man  for 
the  place  can  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Prof.  Ira  W.  Allen,  who  for  several  years  conducted  a  very  prosper- 
ous academy  in  Lafayette,  and  afterwards  did  the  same  at  Lake  Forest, 
near  Chicago,  is  now  located  in  Chicago,  and  is  building  up  a  very  suc- 
cessful school.  His  attendance  is  quite  large  notwithstanding  his  charges 
are  Arom  $15  to  $60  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Prof.  Allen  is  a  thorough 
teacher  himself,  and  employs  only  the  best  assistants.  The  Professor 
has  grown  wealthy,  and  is  now  teaching  "  for  the  fun  of  it" 

Alex.  M.  Gow  has  been  named  by  some  of  his  .friends  as  a  candidate 
for  State  Superintendent.  Mr.  Gow  was  seven  years  superintendent  of 
the  Evansville  schools,  and  during  most  of  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  Indiana's  leading  educators. 

H.  B.  Bbown,  principal  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  is 
not  a  married  man,  but — ^but — ^but— ought  to  be. 

The  Hon.  E.  B.  White  has  been  tendered  the  presidency  of  Purdue 
University. 


INSTITUTES. 


Stbubek  County.— The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  convened 
at  Angola  on  Monday,  November  15, 1875,  and  continued  in  session  five 
days.  The  weather  was  quite  unpleasant  the  most  of  the  week,  yet  the 
attendance  was  large;  188  names  were  enrolled,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  nearly  160.  The  teachers  appeared  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  institute,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fine  opportunity  of 
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eompletiog  their  preparations  for  the  work  of  the  winter.  Oar  superin- 
tendent had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  valuable  assistance  of  Profs, 
ford,  Olcotty  Smith  and  Goodwin,  who  occupied  most  of  the  time 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  work  of  the  remaining  time 
was  well  conducted  by  teachers  from  our  own  county,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  Long,  Harding,  Cline  and  others.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  institute  was  the  series  of  lectures  held  at  the  Disciple  Church.  The 
gentlemen  who  so  well  entertained  the  teachers  and  many  of  the  citizens 
were,  respectively,  Elder  Andrus :  subject,  "  The  Kelation  of  the  School 
as  a  Molding  Force  of  the  Social  Fabric  of  the  Country."  Prof.  Olcott: 
topic,  "Yesterday,  To-day  and  To-morrow."  Professor  Ford:  on  "The 
Words  we  Use.'*  Prof.  Goodwin,  treating  on  "The  Alps,"  and  closing 
on  Friday  evening  with  a  masterly  address  by  the  ex-county  superin- 
tendent, J.  W.  Cowen:  subject,  "Popular  Education — its  Work,  its  En- 
Moragement,  and  its  Hindrances."  Our  teachers  have  gone  forth  to  the 
work  fully  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  their  positions,  and  we 
trust  that  this  winter's  work  will  be  one  of  the  best  ever  done  in  the 
schools  of  our  county.  L  R.  Williams,  Chairman ;  F.  B.  Andrus,  H. 
H.  Keep,  Secretaries. 

Mabshall.  Countt. — Our  Institute  commenced  at  Plymouth,  en 
Monday,  November  15.  The  work  was  performed  both  by  home  and 
foreign  talent,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  to  be  a  perfect  success.  Profs. 
Bell  and  Yeasey,  of  Indianapolis,  were  with  us  part  of  the  time,  and 
raodered  very  valuable  instruction.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  en- 
rolled was  136;  average  daily  attendance,  68.  There  is  a  better  time 
promised  the  teachers  of  Marshall.  A  general  good  feeling  seems  to 
exiit^  and  we  expect  better  work  done  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows :  Tuesday  evening,  Prof.  Bell,  of 
Indianapolis.  Wednesday  evening,  Prof.  Allen,  of  the  Bourbon  schools : 
subject,  "The  Defense  of  our  Common  Schools."  Thursday  evening, 
Mis.  D.  B.  Wells,  principal  of  high  school,  Plymouth:  subject,  "The 
Bolls  and  Bears  of  Personal  Worth."  Superintendent  B.  A.  Chase,  of 
the  dty  schools,  was  also  present  at  various  times  during  the  session,  and 
gave  some  practical  work.  The  schools  of  the  county  opened  Novem- 
ber the  21  si.  W.  E.  Bailbt,  Sup't. 
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Littxll's  liiYiKO  Aos  stands  at  the  head  of  Eclectic  magazines.  It 
ii  made  up  of  selections  of  the  best  articles  contributed  to  the  leading 
msgazines  of  the  world.  It  is  a  weekly.  In  no  other  way  can  so  much 
of  the  best  work  of  the  best  minds  be  obtained  so  cheaply  or  conve- 
Aiently  as  through  this  paper.  Published  by  Littell  &  Gay,  Boston. 
Price,  $8 ;  with  the  Journal,  $8.26. 
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YoXTMAKB*  Niw  Chbmistbt,  a  class  book  on  the  basis  of  the  "new  sys- 
tem/' New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  D.  B.  Yeasey,  Indianapolis, 
agent  for  Indiana. 

The  aboYe  is  by  one  of  the  most  popular  scientific  men  of  the  country, 
and  is  written  in  his  usual  attractive  style.  In  preparing  a  text-book 
of  860  pages  on  such  a  subject,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  to 
put  in  as  what  to  leave  out.  The  selection  of  matter  seems  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  the  experiments  given  are  simple  and  can  be  performed  at  little 
expense  and  with  cheap  apparatus.  The  illustrations  are  profuse,  and 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

History  of  Enola^md,  by  M.  B.  Thalheimer.  Cincinnati:  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50.    287  pp. 

That  history  is  an  important  study  all  will  concede,  and  that  the  study 
of  English  history  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  his  own  country,  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  will  deny.  This  book  is  written  by  Mies 
Thalheimer,  the  author  of  Ancient  History  and  Medinval  and  Modem 
History,  and  persons  familiar  with  the  style  of  these  books  need  not  be 
told  that  the  above  named  volume  is  attractive,  well  selected,  and  well 
arranged.  She  has  but  few  equals  as  a  historical  writer.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  contains  all  the  maps  and  sketches  necessary  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  his  study. 

A  Bri VF  History  or  Fra.ncs.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.    Price  $1.60.    pp.  800. 

This  is  the  second  book  in  the  Barnes's  Brief  History  Series,  and  is 
upon  the  same  general  plan  of  the  United  States  History.  The  division 
of  the  book  into  epochs,  the  summary  at  the  close  of  each  dynasty,  the 
chronological  reviews  and  references  for  reading,  the  geographical  ques- 
tions, the  linking  of  events  by  tracing  their  causes  and  effects  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  something  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  are  all  fea- 
tures which  will  commend  the  book  to  every  thinking  person.  It  con- 
tains several  good  maps,  and  the  ^  get  up  "  of  the  book  is  in  A.  S.  Barnes's 
usual  excellent  style. 

HsBBRBT  Carter's  Lroacy,  by  Horatio  Alger.  Boston :  Loring,  pub- 
lisher.   For  sale  by  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

This  belongs  to  the  second  series  of  the  *'  Luck  and  Pluck  Books."  It 
is  a  l>ook  for  boys,  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  points  many  good 
morals.  A  book  of  this  kind  makes  a  valuable  Christmas  present  for 
young  people.  A  good  book  will  make  glad,  strengthen  the  mind,  and 
improve  the  morals. 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  good  style.  Our  criticism  is  that  the  827 
pages  ought  to  have  been  printed  on  less  than  200  pages,  and  the  price  of 
the  book  materially  reduced. 

**  Jack's  Ward,  or  the  The  Boy  Guardian,  one  of  the  *^  Brave  and 
Bold  series,  is  another  book  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  aboTe, 
published  by  the  same  House,  and  for  sale  at  the  same  plaoe. 
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RiPOET  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ifiducation  for  the  year  1874.  The 
Hon.  John  Baton,  United  States  School  Commissioner,  has  sent  out  his 
Rsport  for  1874.  It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  and  contains  a 
rsst  amount  of  valuable  information.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
faljecto  treated:  Science  and  Bducation,  Education  at  the  Centennial, 
Sdacation  among  the  Indians,  School  Systems  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories,  Statistics  of  Normal  Schools,  of  Kindergartens,  of  Colleges, 
of  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine  and  Science,  of  Libraries,  of 
Museums,  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  Blind,  Beform 
Schooli,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  We  value  the  volume  highly,  and  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  it  and  use  parts  of  it  frequently. 

Vice's  Floka.l  Qxtibi  for  January  is  before  us.  It  is  gotten  up  in 
ezqoisite  taste  and  is  worth  four  times  its  price  to  any  one  interested  in 
flowers  or  vegetables.  Having  followed  the  directions  of  this  Guide  to 
lome  extent)  we  feel  that  it  can  be  relied  upon.  Yick  is  a  noted  florist, 
lad  deals  extensively  in  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  bulbs,  and  every- 
thing in  that  line.    Address  James  Yick,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Tei  Amseicah  Jouenal  of  Micboscopy  and  Popular  Soiknos,  is 
tiie  title  of  a  new  journal  which,  though  specially  devoted  to  the  micro- 
scope and  its  revelations,  also  takes  in  a  'great  many  outside  subjects  of 
deep  interest.  It  is  very  Ailly  illustrated  with  new  engravings,  and  the 
information  which  it  contains  is  reliable,  practical  and  interesting. 
Every  one  interested  in  botany,  entomology,  or  natural  history  of  any 
kind,  would  do  well  to  get  a  specimen  number,  whether  tbey  own  a  mi- 
croscope or  not.  The  subscription  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  speci- 
men copies  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  by  the  Handicraft  Publication 
Society,  87  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

Thk  January  "Galaxy"  will  contain  the  first  part  of  a  new  serial 
itoiyby  Wm.  Black,  author  of  "A  Princess  of  Thule,"  *<  Strange  Ad- 
ventares  of  a  Phseton,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  called  "  Madcap  Violet."  The 
lune  number  will  also  contain  a  very  important  article  on  our  National 
Surreys^  by  Oapt.  Chas.  W.  Baymond,  and  the  *  English  Interregnum," 
by  Justin  McCarthy.  Articles  by  Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen  and  Albert 
Rhodes  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  number. 

HARpsa^H  School  History  op  the  Unitsd  States,  by  David  B.  Scott. 
New  York :  Harper  Brothers.  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent  for 
Indiana. 

This  book  is  not  a  new  one,  but  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  Journal. 
We  have  examined  it  with  some  care  and  find  many  things  to  commend 
t.  It  is  a  much  bet  ter  book  than  the  same  book  abridged  to  suit  the 
prevalent  abbreviated  ideas  of  some  people  on  this  subject.  The  matter 
of  the  book  is  happily  selected  and  given  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
manner.  Tlie  Philosophy  of  history  is  kept  constantly  in  view;  not 
ttly  are  events  named  in  their  order,  but  their  cautet  and  their  effeeU 
tts  fUted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  student  to  gam  some  general 
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ideas  as  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  habits,  indostriee  and 
character  of  the  people.  The  "general  reflections"  at  the  close  of  vari- 
ous marked  periods,  are  specially  valuable.  The  maps  and  engravings 
are  also  valuable  additions.  All  things  considered,  we  know  of  no  better 
history  of  the  United  States. 

LOCAL. 


Eraseb  "  Catbchism." — Have  you  ever  seen  a  perfect  Enuerf  Have 
you  tried  the  "Magic?"  "The  Improved  Magic"  The  "Triangular?" 
The  "Keversible?'^  The  "Common  School?"  The  "Higgins?^'  The 
"  Common  Wool?"  Have  you  found  any  of  them  satisfactory?  Don't 
the  handles  of  the  "Adjustable"  and  "  Reversible"  set  loose?  Don't  the 
carpet  gather  dust  when  new,  and  wear  smooth  wnen  old  ?  Is  not  the 
Wool  intolerably  dusty?  Have  you  become  entirely  disgusted  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  try  another?  Something  new?  cleanly?  cheap?  durable? 
Did  you  ever  see  an  Eraser  with  a  surface  near  J  inch  in  thickness,  made 
of  hair  and  wool  in  such  proportion  that  it  will  neither  \^ear  smooth  or 
get  dusty?  An  Eraser  lighter  than  any  other?  cheaper  than  any  other? 
cleaner  than  any  other?  In  short,  did  you  ever  see  the  JAPANSSB 
ERASER?  If  not,  don't  you  want  to?  Don't  you  want  to  try  one?  If 
you  do,  won't  you  send  us  26  cents  for  a  sample?    Price,  $2.60  per  dez. 

Respectfully,  Hadlst  Brothers  &  Kakr, 

School  Furnishers,  63  and  66  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Hadlxt  Brob.  &  Co.,  68  Washington  street,  Chicago,  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  flnest  book-stores  in  the  West  Hiram  Hadley,  the  senior 
partner,  was  twelve  years  ago  one  of  Indiana's  leading  teachers.  Thoe. 
Kane,  associated  in  the  school  furniture  and  school  supply  department,  is 
also  an  Indiana  man,  well  known  to  many  teachers.  When  Indiana 
teachers  go  to  Chicago  they  will  be  cordially  received  and  well  treated, 
if  they  will  call  at  63  Washington  st.,  and  say  "  Hoosier." 

A  LAROX  number  of  new  advertisements  this  month  will  furnish  in- 
teresting reading  to  such  teachers  as  desire  to  keep  themselves  posted  as 
to  the  new  things  in  the  educational  world.  A  prominent  teacher  once 
remarked,  "  The  advertisements  of  the  Jeumal  alone,  are  worth  more  to 
me  than  the  subscription  price." 

Thx  Common  School  Tsaghxr,  a  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  the  beat 
interest  of  schools,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally.  Terms,  one 
dollar  per  annum.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
specimen  copy  and  premium  list. 

12-6m  Address  The  Txachzr,  Bedford,  Ind. 

TiACHSRS  visiting  Indianapolis  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the 
book  store  of  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.  They  will  always  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  and  prompt  attention.  Mr.  Bowen  is  an  old  teacher  himself^ 
and  still  has  a  kindly  feeling  toward  his  fellow  pedagogues.  Besides,  this 
is  the  largest  book  house  in  the  state,  and  what  teachers  cannot  find  here 
they  will  hardly  find  at  any  other  place. 

^C    4  a   ^^n    P^'  ^"^7  "^t  home.    Terms  tr—.    A44i«m  G.  BTIM60M  A  00. 
^O    UO   WmU    Portland,  Ualae.  S-lj. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION— ITS  DANGERS  AND  NEEDS.* 


/> 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


[N£  year  ago  the  honored  president  of  this  body  discussed 
before  yon,  in  his  masterful  and  exhaustive  way,  the  idea 
of  the  school,  abd  showed  the  necessity  of  its  existence 
aa  an  important  element  in  the  realization  of  our  national 
idea  of  freedom.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  presump- 
tion in  me  to  try  to  follow  further  one  line  of  thought  suggested 
by  him,  and  consider  with  you  some  of  the  dangers  that  beset 
public  education  in  this  country,  and  some  of  our  most  pressing 
educational  needs.    The  time  is  fitting  for  several  reasons: 

1.  This  association  is  twenty^ne  years  old  to-night,  an  age 
^t  suggests  to  our  thought  a  stepping;  out  from  a  condition  oi 
dependence  to  one  of  independence ;  from  limited  to  unlimited 
freedom;  from  youth  to  manhood:  but  with  this  suggestion 
comes  also  the  thought  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  period 
in  our  history  when  our  course  for  the  future  should  take  perma- 
nent shape,  and  lines  of  policy  be  adopted  to  be  persistently  pur- 
sued for  the  realization  of  the  high  ideal  which  the  .imagination 
bas  painted. 

2.  This  is  the  centennial  year  of  our  national  independence — 
the  end  of  one  of  those  longer  periods  in  a  nation's  history  when 
a  retrospect  of  the  past  is  taken,  and  a  new  impulse  is  given  to 
nobler  desires  and  higher  aspirations. 

3.  Our  own  commonwealth  is  but  just  entering  upon  that 
cureer  of  growth  consequent  upon  the  develoment  of  her  natu- 

*  Inaugaral  Address  as  President  of  the  late  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 
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ral  resources  that  will  cause  her  to  be  eventuallj  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  nation  in  the  enterprise,  intelli- 
gence, worth,  and  wealth  of  her  people.  Indiana  is  to-daj  at  that 
stage  of  material  and  spiritual  growth  where  the  dreams  and  fu. 
gitive  aspirations  of  jouth  begin  to  crystalize  into  fixed  purpose. 
The  direction  given  by  those  who  shall  constitute  the  directive 
power  of  the  state  for  the  next  few  years  will,  in  a  great  degree, 
determine  her  future  status,  especially  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. We  celebrate  this  as  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  this 
association,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  practically  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  common  school  as  well ;  but  it  has  been 
only  during  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  impetus  has  been  given 
to  educational  affairs  that  has  resulted  in  the  present  general  inte- 
rest and  the  bright  anticipations  for  the  future.  A  few  statistics 
will  clearly  show  this. 


STATISTICS. 

TOTAL  FOB  THE    8TATX. 

Number  of  Teachers— 

1855 
Rjft^ 

1860. 
9             7,587 
6         297,882 
»         497,297 

1865. 
9.468 

^^y  ^1%  Bill r^ f  ■      ^^*       ^fc  ^^B^^^**  >*  •  ■»  ^^^^ 

TTiTirfyllTnATitr       ..i.a 

161,58 

-      $287,771 

408,812 
1,020,440 

Tuition  Aind  expended 

Namber  of  Teachers — 
Enrollment  .■.,.,       ■   ,. 
Tuition  fund  ozoended 

• 

1870. 
11,826 
462,525 
$1,810  ^UUt 

1876. 

18,188 

502,862 

2,880,747 

^LV^awa\/a&   *«■&•%&    %*^  »^^***^*^r^^ 

• 

ALLXN  COUNTY. 

Y  A|\^  m 

•"'»'-'"' 

No.  Teachers — 
Enrollment.*.—. 
Tuition  ex. 

1855.        1860. 

101             115 

8,687           7,676 

$8,780        10,087 

MABION  OOUKTT. 

1865. 

185 

8,298 

24,825 

1870. 
816 
10,468 
52,298 

1875. 

864 

11,856 

74,212 

No.  Teachers — 
Enrollment. 
Tuition  ex.. 

69                   77 

4,108          8,665 
$8,840        12,616 

149 

9,691 

80,281 

226 
11,682 
88,524 

806 

16,780 

159,689 

YAKDSRBUBO  COUNTY. 

« 

No.  Teachers — 
Enrollment 
Tuition  ex.. 

55                   45 

8,271          8,745 
$8,820        12,858 

YIOO  COUNTY. 

91 
4,558 
18,184 

115 

5,201 

44,607 

166 

6,726 

67,966 

No.  Teachers — 
Enrollment..-^ 
Tuition  ex... 

28              55 

1,240         2,421 

$1,065          9,170 

116 

4,488 

26,190 

157 

9,181 

48,088 

168 

8^576 

66,688 
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In  this  oondition  of  rapid  growih,  thoughts  and  methods  of 
procedure  are  apt  to  be  adopted  without  due  oonsideration,  and 
tiiiia  there  is  danger  that  the  &lBe  that  is  so  large  an  ingredient 
in  other  educational  systems,  shall  be  adopted  bj  us  together 
with  the  true,  and  that  error  'crystalized  into  custom  and  there- 
fore law,  shall  continue  to  menace  the  existence  of  an  institution 
oniyenally  declared  to  Be  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we 
consider  at  this  time  some  of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
die  reali2ation  of  the  school. 

1.    There  is  need  of  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  &ct  that 
the  school  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material  entity ;  that  it  does 
not  consist  of  huge  and  expensive  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  nor 
ef  laige  assemblies  of  students.    The  failure  to  comprehend  this 
simple  truth  is  manifested  in  the  palatial  structures  that  are 
erected,  in  cities  and  villages  alike,  throughout  the  country,  while 
na  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
AH  the  money  that  can  be  raised  by  taxation  is  expended,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  taxes  to  be 
paid  in  the  future,  to  complete  the  house  and  put  into  it  the  min- 
imum amount  of  furniture.    Of  course  nothing  is  left  for  appa- 
ratus, books,  and  the  various  appliances  so  necessary  to  successful 
teaching.     And,  worst  of  all,  the  market  must  be  searched  for 
the  teachers  who  will  work  the  largest  number  of  days  for  the 
smallest  amount  of  money.     Examples  that  illustrate  more  or 
leas  ot  this  general  statement  are  at  hand  on  every  side,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is,  perhaps,  that  of  a  wealthy  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing state  expending  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  a 
partydly  completed  norjnal  school  building  and  leaving  the  fac- 
ulty and  studenb  for  years  without  apparatus,  library,  or  even 
fire  enough  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.    Had  this  institution 
not  pofiseeeed  the  vitality  popularly  attributed  to  a  Kilkenny  cat, 
it  would  have  died  long  ago. 

The  evil  resulting  from  this  want  of  economy  in  the  expend- 
iture of  money  is  two-fold:  1.  The  purpose  of  the  school  can- 
not be  attained  because  of  the  want  of  some  essential  element 
that  money  only  will  supply.  2.  Because  of  this  failure  the 
general  public  are  disappointed  and  discouraged,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  popular  education  a  delusion.  Their  ele- 
gant building,  from  which,  so  much  was  expected  and  so  little  is 
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received,  is  to  them  a  standing  monument  of  the  failure  of  the 
school  to  realize  the  end  of  its  creation. 

The  remedy  is  plam.  Those  possessing  the  true  idea  of  the 
school  must  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  the  erection  of 
costly  school  houses  for  show.  In  season  and  out  of  season, 
they  should  urge  that  aU  school  buildings  be  plain,  and  as  in- 
expensive as  possible  to  secure  ample  room,  good  light,  and 
proper  heat  and  ventilation.  The  money  thus  saved,  and  more 
if  need  be,  must  be  expended  for  necessary  school  appliances, 
and  for  paying  for  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  May  the 
time  not  be  far  distant  for  every  locality,  when  the  schools  shall 
cease  to  be  kept  by  boys  and  girls  incompetent  to  do  anything 
else,  or  whose  parents  feel  that  a  little  experience  in  teaching  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  sterner  duties  of  life. 

One  great  need,  then,  is  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 
The  public  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  for  all  that  is  required  to 
make  what  they  receive  commensurate  with  what  they  give. 
The  public  is,  moreover,  loyal  to  the  common  school.  They 
know  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  universal  diffa- 
sion  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  existence  of  a  government  hj 
the  people  depends.  And  when  it  shall  clearly  appear,  as  I 
think  it  will  eventually,  that  the  public  school  in  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  primary  school,  high  School,  and  university,  shall 
give  the  best  preparation  for  every  vocation  in  life,  the  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  all  these  departments  will  cease  to  be 
questioned. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  the  school  must  be  free.  It  is 
free  in  the  sense  that  the  high  and  the  low,  the  poor  and  the 
rich  are  alike  entitled  to  its  privileges  without  charge.  It  should 
be  free,  also,  from  all  of  those  influences  and  restraints  that  do 
not  tend  directly  toward  the  realization  of  the  two  objects  of  the 
school,  viz:  scholarship  and  behavior.  (This  definition  I  borrow 
from  the  address  of  last* year.) 

Behavior  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others.  The  full  and  complete  recognition  of  all  these 
rights  must  result  in  honesty  in  business  (and  honesty  in  thought 
as  well),  fidelity  to  trust,  loyalty  to  truth,  int^;rity  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.  Behavior,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  common  possibility 
te  men  and  women  of  every  religious  and  political  faith.  In 
fact,  it  is  largely  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  behavior,  as  thus 
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dftfiaed»  that  all  parties  and  sects  are  stri^iBg.  Oae  ot  the  pur- 
poaea  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  identical  with  one  of  the  pur- 
poeea  of  every  sect  in  the  church  and  every  party  in  the  state. 
The  methods  that  the  school  adopts  must,  then,  be  such  as  all 
sects  and  all  parties  will  cheerfully  and  heartily  approve.  Any 
attempt  to  adopt  the  methods  of  one  party  or  sect  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  will  tend  to  array  in  opposition  all  other  sects  and 
parties.  The  quarrel  thus  provoked  causes  the  final  object  of  the 
school  (viz.,  behavior)  to  be  lost  to  view,  and  that  which  is  no 
object  of  the  school  whatever,  the  inculcation  or  rejection  of  some 
dogma,  to  be  substituted  therefor.  Thus  the  effort  for  the  reali- 
zation  of  behavior,  the  common  aim  of  all,  degenerates  into  a 
contest  over  the  adoption  of  a  basis  upon  which  the  method  to 
be  employed  is  to  rest.  Unfortunately  for  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  the  acceptance  or  non  acceptance  of  the 
dogma^  is  oftentimes  not  a  question  of  policy,  but  one  of  con- 
science. When  this  is  so,  the  methods  based  thereon  cannot  and 
will  not  be  approved  by  persons  of  widely  different  beliefs:  the 
school  thus  becomes  divided  into  schools  on  the  basis  of  doctrine, 
fundamental  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  thus  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  emphasize  the  method  at  the  expense 
of  the  final  object  of  the  method,  behavior.  The  definition  of  the 
school  is  DOW  materially  changed.  It  would  read:  The  school  is  for 
the  acquisition  of  scholarship  and  methods  for  securing  behavior 
based  upon  various  and  widely  differing  propositions.  This  change 
of  definition  gives  rise  to  the  demand  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  these  different  schools  from  the  public  fund.  The 
Soman  Catholic,  if  in  the  minority,  says,  '^  I  cannot  in  conscience 
accept  methods  at  variance  with  my  religious  belief.  Give  me, 
therefore,  that  portion  of  money  intended  for  me,  that  I  may  be 
aUe  to  realize  my  own  ideal."  The  Protestant,  if  in  the  minority, 
would  make  the  same  demand.  The  heathen  in  America  and  the 
CJhristian  in  China  may  each  say,  '*I  do  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority upon  which  your  methods  are  based.  Give  me  the  por- 
tion of  the  public  fund  belonging  to  me,  that  I  may  in  good  con- 
science educate  my  children." 

What  is  the  remedy  7  To  me  the  answer  is  plain.  Return  to  the 
primary  definition  of  the  school,  viz:  the  realization  of  scholarship 
and  behavior,  and  expunge  from  our  methods  everything  that  mili- 
tates against  the  attainment  of  this  end.    Accept  in  good  faith 
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the  fldf-evident  truth  that  all  classes  of  mankind  are  reaching 
out  after  their  ideal  perfection  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  and  let 
the  methods  adopted  for  the  school  be  those  that  the  universal 
reason  of  all  intelligent  men  shall  approve,  or,  at  least,  shall  not 
disapprove.'  Such  methods  are  numerous  and  potent^  The  pur* 
pose  of  the  school  is  reached  when  scholarship  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others  is  realized  in  every  individual  member 
of  society.  With  the  matter  of  religious  opinion,  whether  it  la 
limited  to  the  minor  differences  that  form  the  basis  of  different 
sects,  or  extends  to  those  wider  differences  that  distinguish  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  the  public  school  has  nothing  to  do, 
except  as  a  matter  of  history.  A  like  declaration  in  regard  to 
politics  would  meet  with  universal  approval,  though  it  would  be 
no  more  certainly  true.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  ground  for 
the  adoption  of  any  particular  book  as  the  religious  authority  of 
the  school,  than  there  is  for  the  adoption  of  the  platform  of  any 
one  of  the  political  parties  as  the  political  authority  of  the  schools. 
Sacred  books  and  political  platforms  have  a  place  in  the  school^ 
but  that  place  is  in  the  department  of  scholarship,  and  only  inci* 
dentally  in  that  of  behavoir.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  then,  to 
say  that  from  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  the  school,  it  must 
be  free  from  the  recognition  of  any  particular  faith,  either  in  pol- 
itics or  religion,  if  it  shall  acccxnplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created. 

2.  The  school  needs  for  teachers  men  and  women  of  cul- 
ture. The  two  essential  elements  of  the  teacher  are  (1)  power 
to  control  and  (2)  ability  to  teach.  Too  littie  regard  is  paid 
to  the  last  The  teacher  that  has  learned  the  art  of  control- 
ling easily  and  well  is  retained  in  our  schools  from  year  to 
year,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  skill  in  teaching,  and  his  igno- 
rance of  the  subjects  taught  But  it  is  much  more  true  that  a 
large  majority  of  teachers  are  without  that  general  knowledge  and 
broad  culture  so  necessary  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  youth  thoee 
grand  conceptions  and  high  aspirations  that  stimulate  to  effort 
and  cause  them  to  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the 
love  of  it  If  scholarship  is  to  be  fully  realized  in  the  individual 
popil,  it  will  be  in  the  years  after  his  school  days  are  passed,  the 
lesolt  of  the  impulse  given  in  childhood. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  litter  closer  and  discover,  if  we  can, 
DW  culture  is  related  to  the  teaching  oi  the  common  branches  of 
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atndy. — ^The  sabject  to  be  taught  is  geography.  The  uncultivated 
teacher  kiiow8»  perhape,  the  statements  of  the  book.  The  map  is 
to  him  litde  more  than  the  colored  paper  that  he  sees*  The  worid 
is  a  globe,  certain  patches  on  whose  suifaoe  are  called  continents 
and  others  ooeana.  Geography  to  him  means  naming  and  locating 
on  this  nu^  or  globe  all  the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water; 
the  ooontries  into  which  the  land  surfieuse  is  divided ;  the  principal 
cite  of  each  country,  giving  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
and  that  for  which  it  is  especially  noted.  It  means  locating  the 
lumber  districts,  the  grain  fields,  the  cotton  plantations,  the 
ii'ining  r^Bons,  the  manufiicturing  districts,  et  cetera,  of  his  own 
ooQBtry,  and  stating  the  exports  and  imports  of  different  sctions. 
Se  has  a  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  isolated  facts  bearing 
hide  or  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  having  very  little  to  do 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  What  wonder  that  the  child 
haves  school  utterly  ignorant  of  geography,  notwithstanding  he 
has  fspeoi  five  years  in  the  study  of  it? 

To  the  cultivated  teacher,  geography  is  a  science,  bearing 
varied  relations  to  other  sciences.  The  world  to  him  is  a  huge 
hall  revolving  through  space  with  numerous  others  around  a 
central  sun,  and  so  poised  as  to  give  the  alternation  of  seasons. 
BnzTounding  this  ball  he  sees  a  hollow  sphere  of  atmosphere  ex- 
tending upward  indefinitdy  and  containing  elements  and  proper- 
ties  that  make  organized  life  possible,  and  give  the  refireshing 
nin,  the  gentle  dew,  the  protecting  doud,  the  azure  of  the 
finnament,  the  grande!^  of  the  storm,  and  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  summer  breeze.  To  him  ''  It  is  the  girdling  encircling  air 
that  flows  above  and  around  all  that  makes  the  whole  world  akin« 
The  carbonic  add  with  which  to-day  our  breathing  fills  the  air, 
to-m<Hrrow  seeks  its  way  around  the  world.  The  date  trees  that 
grow  around  the  falls  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by  their  leaves; 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it  to  add  to  their  stature;  the 
eoooa-nut  of  Tahiti  will  grow  rapidly  upon  it,  and  the  palms  and 
bananas  of  Japan  will  change  it  into  flowers.  The  oxygen  we 
are  breathing  was  distilled  for  us  a  short  time  ago  by  the  magno* 
lias  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  great  trees  that  skirt  the  Oronoco 
aad  the  Amizon;  the  great  rhododenrous  of  the  Himalayas  con- 
tributed to  it,  and  the  roses  and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the  cinna- 
iDon  tree  of  C^lon,  and  the  forest  older  than  the  flood  in  the 
heartof  Africa,  £ar  behind  the  mountains  of  the  moon.    The  rain 
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we  see  deBoendiDg  was  thawed  for  ub  out  of  the  icebergs  that 
have  watched  the  Polar  star  for  ages,  and  the  lotus  lillies  have 
soaked  up  from  the  Nile  and  exhaled  as  vapor,  snows  that  rested 
upoii  the  summit  of  the  Alps.''  The  ball  that  is  beneath  his  feet 
is  to  him  a  mass  of  moultm  stone,  having  but  an  egg-shell  crust 
that  has  been  untold  ages  in  forming,  and  that  contains  in  its 
difiFerent  strata  the  history  of  all  those  vast  periods  of  rest  that 
were  in  turn  succeeded  by  upheval,  until  the  period  arrived  that 
made  possible  the  existence  of  man.  Turning  now  to  view  more 
minutely  the  surface  of  this  ball  he  sees  a  wonderful  adaptation 
of  part  to  part  and  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  The  arrangement 
of  oceans  and  seas,  and  the  balancing  of  continent  by  continent, 
make  possible  the  continuance  of  the  rapid  succession  of  day 
and  night  and  secure  as  from  the  condition  of  our  moon  that  ia 
compelled  to  rotate  upon  her  axis  in  the  same  time  that  ahe  re- 
volves around  the  earth.  In  the  relative  positions  of  continents 
and  oceans  he  sees  a  source  of  supply  near  at  hand  for  the  rain 
that  gives  life  to  vegetation  and  renders  animal  existence  possible. 
In  each  continent  he  sees  an  arrangement  of  mountain  system 
and  plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  things. 
Hindostan  is  indebted  to  the  Himalaya  mountains  for  some  of 
its  most  marked  characteristics  of  climate  and  productions,  Italy 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara  for  her  vine  and  oUve 
and  Italian  sky.  Englan.1  owes  to  America  all  that  she  is,  for 
without  the  gulf  stream  which  the  coast  line  and  islands  of 
America  produce,  she  would  be  as  barren  as  the  wilds  of  Labra* 
dor.  Fill  up  the  narrow  strait  between  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  the  British  empire  would  perish  from  the  earth.  (I 
wonder  if  England  is  duly  grateful  for  our  forbearance  in  this 
matter. )  Egypt,  with  her  wonderful  civilization,  was  possible  only 
because  of  the  highlands  of  central  Africa.  And  our  own  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  unknown  but 
for  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  our  mountain  systems. 
Tracing  the  progress  of  civilization  from  its  starting  place  in 
•  Western  Asia,  eastward  into  Hindoostan,  southward  into  Egypt, 
and  westward  into  Oreece,  Rome,  England,  and  America,  he  is  aUe 
to  discover  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  climate  and 
productions,  and  the  industries  and  pursuits  of  each  people.  These 
give  rise  to  international  commerce,  and  thus  places  that  afford  fa- 
cilities fertile  interchange  of  commodities  become  the  sites  for  cities 
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tnd  towns.  He  finds  that  upon  geopraphicai  location,  physical 
ftatores,  dimate,  •ocupation,  and  the  history  of  the  race,  depend 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  internal  improvements,  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  the  form  of  government. 

Compare  the  results  possible  for  the  teacher  having  the  bnowl- 
edge  here  suggested,  with  those  of  the  one  first  described.  The 
dilld  in  the  one  case  goes  out  from  the  presence  of  his  teacher 
with  a  mind  stored  with  valuable  knowledge,  and  all  aglow  with 
leal  for  further  research.  He  has  an  eye  trained  to  see,  an  ear 
quick  to  hear,  and  a  tongue  able  to  report  the  beauty  and  truth 
in  the  w<»ld  about  him.  In  the  other  case,  the  child  has  eyes,  but 
he  sees.not;  ears,  but  he  hears  not;  a  tongue  mute  to  speak  of 
the  beautiful  and  true  in  the  world  of  sense  or  the  world  of 
thought 

4«  The  school  needs  that  more  attention  be  given  to  instruc- 
tioii  in  behavior.  Of  the  two  purposes  of  the  school,  the  reali* 
tttion  of  behavior  is  much  the  more  necessary  to  the  temporal 
and  eternal  well-being  of  the  individual.  This  proposition  is  in 
a  general  way  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  every  pare4t  and 
teadier  in  the  state,  and  yet  three-fourths  of  the  parents  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  do  not  believe  it  That  the  teachers 
do  not  believe  it  is  shown  by  the  small  proportion  of  time  and 
thought  spent  upon  the  moral  training  of  the  child.  The  rela- 
tive value  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  as  estimated  by  the 
parent,  is  made  manifest  by  the  different  feelings  aroused  by  the 
absence  of  either.  Say  to  him,  your  child  is  not  as  bright  as  the 
average;  he  learns  by  great  labor  and  imperfectly,  but  he  is  one 
of  the  best  children  in  the  school,  persevering,  faithful,  and  strictly 
honest  and  conscientious  in  every  thought  and  action,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  parent  wOl  go  away  with  a  sad  heart, 
and  look  down  with  pity,  not  unmingled  with  contempt,  upon 
his  little  paragon  of  moral  beauty.  But  say  to  him,  ''Your 
boy  is  capable  in  everjrthing,  doing  the  work  of  his  class  with 
little  effort  and  giving  wonderful  promise  of  future  intellectual 
power,  but  heisdishoneBt,  untruthful,  ungenerous  and  unfaithful 
to  every  trust  reposed  in  him,''  and  a  feeling  of  pride  and  gladness 
predominates  in  the  parent's  heart,  shadowed,  it  is  true,  by  some- 
thing of  regret,  but  hopeful  that  these  moral  deficiencies  will  be 
no  serious  impediment  to  his  advancement  in  the  world.  I  think 
you  will  all  acknowledge  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn.    Peo- 
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pie  everywhere  are  prone  to  worahip  intelleet.  It  is  the  provinoe 
of  the  school  to  tear  down  this  idol,  or  rather  to  set  up  one  more 
beautiful  beside  it,  '<  Moral  Worth,"  and  to  teach  the  child  that 
intellect  is  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse,  oalj  when  directed  and 
controlled  by  this  voice  of  Ood  in  the  soul. 

The  public  school  has  to  do  with  moral  instruction  only  so  tnt 
as  the  proper  and  harmonious  development  of  the  moral  nature 
of  the  child,  and  his  relations  to  society  and  the  state,  are  oon- 
cemed.  With  religious  teaching,  as  usually  understood,  the 
public  school  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the  provinoe  of  the  public 
school  to  produce  in  every  child  a  good  moral  character,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  is  loyalty  to  duty, — obedimee  to  eot^seiencs; 
and  thus  to  secure  to  the  state  a  good  citizen,  patriotic,  honest  in 
office,  obedient  to  law ;  and  to  society,  a  worthy  and  useful  mem- 
ber. This  is  common  ground,  upon  which-  men  of  every  creed 
and  of  no  creed,  can  stand.  Upon  such  common  ground,  an 
institution  for  the  whole  people,  sustained  by  the  whole  people^ 
should  rest. 

Shall  moral  instruction  be  given  regularly,  or  only  incident- 
aUy? 

Regular  instruction  supposes  that  right  feelings  are  cultivated, 
and  the  will  to  choose  the  right  strengthened,  by  repeated  and 
studious  contemplation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  moral 
law  is  founded,  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  men,  or  made  man^ 
fest  by  the  reason  itself:  that  feeling,  as  well  as  thought,  may  be 
communicated  and  retained  by  the  mind,  and  by  proper  exerdae 
may  become  part  of  the  mind  itself. 

Incidental  instruction — by  which  is  meant  that  the  teacher  ia 
to  wait  for  some  case  of  discipline,  or  some  violation  of  moral 
law,  to  impress  his  moral  lesson — supposes  that  the  habit  of  virtae 
will  be  formed  most  easily  after  some  vicious  a^t  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  that  it  wiU  be  easier  to  tell  the  truth  after  a  fiedsehood 
has  been  told  and  discovered.  It  certainly  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  the  error  of  such  a  supposition. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  principles  and  rules  of  right  action 
should  be  as  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught  as  those  of 
arithmetic,  and  that  the  child  should  be  led  to  apply  these  prin* 
dples  in  determining  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  his  own 
o<mduct,  and  of  the  conduct  of  others;  thi|t  by  an  earnest  and 
continued  eflFort  by  the  teacher,  during  the  yean  of  school  life» 
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the  chfld  may  be  so  aocustomed  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  sense 
of  rig^t,  that  it  will  become  the  habit  of  his  future  life,'  and  thus 
he  will  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  many  of  the  tempta- 
tions  that  would  otherwise  beset  him.  The  earnest  teacher  will 
take  advantage  of  every  incident  that  may  occur,  to  make  an  ap- 
{dication  of  these  principles,  and  he  will  also  see  to  it  that  his 
own  actions  are  governed  bythem.  When  thereat  c^rocfer  of  the 
teacher,  as  it  unconsciously  manifests  itself  in  word  and  deed,  is 
a  constant  illustration  of  what  the  pupil  should  become,  but 
little  effort  is  needed  to  induce  the  pupO  to  love  virtue  and  to 
practice  it- 

Tliere  are  two  errors  that  must  be  avoided,  if  regular  instruo* 
tion  in  morals  is  to  be  successful.  The  one  is  the  fault  of  making 
ihe  lesson  entirely  an  intellectual  ezerdse.  This  side  of  the  sub- 
ject is  very  fascinating.  There  is  no  school  that  will  not  become 
intensely  interested  in  the  discussion  of  moral  questions,  provided 
this  discussion  is  kept  unthin  their  comprehension.  Children  will 
learn  to  apply  the  principles  and  rules  of  moral  law  to  the  affiurs 
of  their  daily  lives,  and  will  find  intense  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  ezerdse,  and  yet  little  or  no  impression  will  be  made 
npon  them  that  shall  result  in  better  living.  There  are  many 
grown  up  children  of  which  the  same  can  be  said.  The  reason 
ftr  this  is,  that  the  moral  lesson  is  made  only  an  exercise  in  in- 
tectaal  gymnastics.  Only  the  thought  side  of  the  question  is 
touched ;  whereas,  it  is  the  feelings  that  must  be  made  prominently 
active  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  either  upon  character 
or  actions. 

The  other  error  is  to  make  the  moral  lesson  distinctively  relig- 
kms  in  its  character,  undertaking  to  supplement  the  special  work 
of  the  Church  and  the  Sunday  School  by  the  moral  lesson  in  the 
day  sdiool.  Such  instruction  must  necessarily  receive  the  color- 
mg  of  the  teacher's  peculiar  religious  views,  and  will  invariably 
eanae  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
patrons  holding  different  opinions,,  wUch  will  react  against  the 
teacher,  and  make  his  most  honest  efforts  productive  of  evil 
lather  than  good. 

Each  of  these  errors  contains  a  part  of  the  truth  that  is  appli- 
cable to  public  school  wor&#  The  principles  and  rules  by  which 
actions  diould  be  governed,  need  to  be  thoroughly  taught  Then 
the  fteHngs  must  be  aroused  to  such  an  activity  that  the  child 
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will  choo96  to  do  what  his  pidffmeni  and  feelings  prompt.  The 
means  taken  to  arouse  these  feelings  should  be,  for  the  most  part, 
an  earnest  and  studious  contemplation  of  acts  of  virtue,  of  resist- 
ance to  temptation,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  heroism,  of  moral  and 
physical  courage,  of  justice,  of  mercj,  of  forgiveness,  of  forti- 
tude, of  forbearance,  of  generosity,  of  honor,  of  obedience,  of 
truthfulness,  of  candor,  of  patriotism,  of  duty  to  parents,  of  lovcT 
to  others,  of  honesty,  etc.  The  child  can  be  easily  led  from  the 
study  of  these  into  a  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  EUm  who 
is  the  source  of  all  that  is  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good. 

Whether  these  means  shall  he  successful,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  teacher.    The  cold,  unsympathetic^  uncandid,  unforgiving^ 

untruthful,  dishonest,  ungenerous  teacher,  whose  daily  life  in 
school  is  a  standing  illustration  of  the  absence  of  those  qualities 
that  the  moral  lesson  should  develop,  can  no  more  awaken  such 
a  love  for  the  right,  as  will  lead  to  a  determination  to  do  it,  than 
the  listless  teacher,  ignorant  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  can 
arouse  the-  intellectual  powers  to  action.  THa  ieaeher  mud  feel, 
and  dOf  and  be,  all  that  he  wndd  have  hiz  pupils  feel,  and  do,  and 
become.  This  is  essential  to  the  highest  success,  and  the  nearer  the 
teacher  can  achieve  this,  the  more  successfully  will  he  teach  moralsi 


Writtek  Examinations. — The  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
country  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  oral  examination. 
The  pen  has  taken  the  place  of  the  lips;  and  its  silent  utteranoea 
are  the  still  small  voices  that  contmue  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  student  long  after  the  anxious 
perspiration  has  ceased  to  exude  on  examination  day.  There  are 
several  advantages  in  written  over  the  oral.  1st.  £very  one  gets 
the  same  questions.  The  examination  of  one  is  the  examination 
of  alL  2a.  It  gives  Ume  for  the  one  being  examined  to  reflect 
and  eet  rid  of  his  embarrassment  3d.  It  gives  the  teacher  a 
fair  chance  to  properly  consider  every  answer,  and  give  the  pupil 
full  credit  for  what  he  answers,  and  no  more.  '  4th.  It  gives  a 
chance  for  a  subsequent  review  of  the  whole  matter,  when  the 
teacher  can  correct  many  things  in  the  writing,  spelling  and  dic- 
tion, which  corrections  are  always  apt  to  be  remembered  by  the 
student.  5th.  It  cultivates  exactness  and  true  scholarship. 
6th.  And  last,  we  may  mention,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  enables  both  parties  to  draw  conclusions 
that  are  not  drawn  at  random.  We  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend the  written  examination.  Let  it  become  the  custom  of  the 
district  school  teacher  to  require  %  written  examination,  of  at 
least  his  more  advanced  pupils,  and  we  will  soon  see  a  better 
progress  indicated  in  these  ecnools  than  hitherto. 

W.  B.  C,  in  "  Common  School  Teacher." 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Twaniffiint  Annivenary  (and  twenfysecand  meeting)  of  the  Indian  a 

State  Teaehenf  Aesodaition. 


THE  PIEST  EVENING  SESSION. 

Indiakapous,  Tuesday,  Dec.  28,  1875. 

THB  Association  met  in  Roberts  Park  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charch,  and  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  o'clock,  by  the  re- 
tiring president,  W«  A.  Jones. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  of  this  city. 
H  R  Barnard,  president  Indianapolis  School  Board,  delivered  I 
tn  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  outlined  the  teacher's  work  j 
and  the  mission  of  the  Association.     After  extending  a  hearty 
weloome,  he  said: 

The  imporUnoe  of  your  gathering  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  is,  under- 
stood by  Uie  people  of  the  state.  To  you,  more  than  to  any  other  in  flu. 
ence,  we  are  indebted  for  progress  in  educational  matters.  As  teachers, 
unaided,  yoa  could  not  have  secured  these  r^ults;  but,  in  your  meetings, 
yon  have  suggested,  discussed,  and  perfected  the  various  methods,  so  rea- 
fonable  and  so  wise  in  themselves,  as  to  he  readily  adopted  by  trustees 
and  boards  of  education.  The  most  important  part  of  your  work  is  to 
dsTslop  the  minds  and  mould  the  characters  of  the  children  entrusted  to 
yoor  care.  It  is,  also,  your  duty  to  note  defects  in  your  methods,  apply 
means  of  improvement,  and,  at  your  annual  gatherings,  be  able  to  con- 
tribute something  from  the  storehouse  of  your  experience.  The  advanced 
eondition  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  is  an  evidence  of  your 
faithftilness  and  efficiency.  The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing intererts  of  the  state  have  kept  pace  with  her  educational  prog- 
rstt.  These  interests  all  hinge  upon  and  cluster  around  our  common 
lehool  system.  Let  us  be  properly  represented  at  the  coming  Centennial. 
We  believe  ever"  rue  teacher  will  do  his  part. 

In  response  to  the  welcome^  the  President  said: 

In  retiring  from  this  position,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  sug- 
CVtions.  What  is  this  Association  ?  What  is  its  design  ?  What  are  iU 
privileges  and  duties  ?  To  one  of  these  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Association  to  enroll  in  its  membership  the  teachers  of 
erery  form  of  educational  work  in  the  state.  Also,  all  state,  city,  and 
ooQsty  superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  education.  From  these  we 
learn  the  workings  of  the  system.    From  this  phase,  a  question  arises. 
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Is  the  educational  thought^  as  here  reflected  by  this  Association,  broad 
enough,  deep  enough,  and  high  enough  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the 
condition  and  necessities  out  of  which  the  present  system  of  education, 
grows?  Does  it  comprehend  the  wants  of  the  future,  and  does  the 
thought  of  this  Association  comprehend  the  relation  of  this  school  sys- 
tem to  all  the  spheres  ef  activity  which  belong  to  the  world?  During 
this  Association  we  shall  be  able  to  measure  these  thoughts  against  our- 
selves and  the  wants  of  the  age. 

The  speaker  then  discussed,  the  founding  of  the  school  on  the 
idea  of  rational  freedom,  and  showed  that  any  system  of  educa- 
tion which  does  not  recognize  the  fundamental  principle,  is  too 
small  to  meet  the  intellectual  necessities  of  modem  life. 

Prof.  Greorge  P.  Brown,  president  elect,  was  then  introduced 
and  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address.  (It  is  published  in  full  in 
this  No.  of  the  Joubnal.) 

At  the  dose  of  the  address  the  secretary,  James  A.  Young, 
announced  the  following  appointments,  which  were  confirmed  bj 
Association: 

AjMifiaini  8ecr€tarie9 — W.  P.  Pinkham  and  Miss  Lydia  Dimon. 

Enrolling  Secrdaries — Cyrus  Hodgin  and  H.  L.  Bust. 

Railroad  Secretary —d.  P.  Bass. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  on  resolutions  was  ordered, 
the  president  to  announce  said  committee  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Association. 

On  motion,  Profs.  O.  W.  Hoss,  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  W.  A« 
Jones  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutii^ns  appropriate 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt,  late  president  of  the  State 
University. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  was  adopted : 

Jte^oloedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  by  the  chair,  to 
pro]>ose  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  this  body  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  permanent  secretary. 

The  following  constitutes  the  committee  provided  for  by  the 
resolution:  D.  E.  Hunter,  J.  K.  Waltz,  J.  C.  Macpherson. 

D.  E.  Hunter  and  J.  K.  Waltz  were  appointed,  by  the  chair* 
to  act  as  a  means  of  communication  between  teachers  desiring 
positions  and  school  officers  wishing  to  secure  teachers. 
]  After  a  statement  concerning  the  preparations  for  the  ''  Ban- 
quet" on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Association  adjourned  till 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 


r. 
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WEDNESLAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Dbobmbbb  29. 

The  ABSOciadon  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

On  motion  of  H.  S.  McBea,  Messrs.  Cox,  Moore  and  Page 
were  elected  a  committee  to  correct  and  approve  the  minutes. 

D.  W.  Thomas,'  superintendent  of  Wabash  schools,  then  read 
an  able  paper  on  ''  Objects  and  Methods  of  School  Gbvemment,"] 
(It  will  appear  in  a  future  No.  of  the  Journal.) 

Hi»  Mary  A.  Bruce,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  next  read  aj 
]Miperon  "Grammar.^ 

The  saiject-matter  of  Grammar,  she  said,  is  the  construction  of  the 
M&tence.  The  construction  of  the  discourse  belongs  to  Bhetoric.  Rules 
of  grammar  serve  only  to  show  what  some  one  has  observed.  The 
teacher  should  have,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  reasoning 
and  nnderstand  the  laws  of  mental  development.  The  true  definition  of 
langoage  is,  thought  as  modified  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Bach  one 
most  construct  the  sentence  for  himself.  Language  lessons,  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  serve  to  oonstraot  a  vocabulary  and  develop  thought.  These 
are  ends  in  themselves,  and  are,  also,  the  means  to  a  higher  end.  Thought 
ii  not  a  simple  thing,  but  made  up  of  organic  parts.  The  nature  and  re- 
lations of  these  parts  must  be  the  subject  of  thought  by  the  pupil.  To 
employ  a  correct  method  the  teacher  must  himself  be  master  of  the 
nlject. 

Knowledge  is  power  only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  used.  The  rea- 
lon  why  grammar  is  a  failure,  is  because  language  itself  is  not  studied. 
The  work  of  the  mere  text-book'  drillmaster  tends  to  dwarf  the  mind, 
and  defeat  the  very  ends  for  which  education  was  intended. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Association,  Mr.  C.  W.  Harvey,  of  Greens-  / 
borg,  who  was  to  open  the  discussion,  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  I 
tiie  same  subject. 

He  claimed  that  the  results  of  grammatical  instruction  are  generally 
niuatisfactory.  That  the  text-books  are  filled  with  errors.  He  then  dis- 
poned, at  some  length,  what  he  conceived  the  graver  errors,  viz :  the 
VTOttg  use  of  the  verb,  the  adjective,  inflection,  etc.,  and  substituted  his 
own  ideas  instead.  Iteferred  to  the  subjects  on  which  grammarians 
differ,  and  argued  that  the  pupil  must  learn  the  relation  between  ideas 
tad  their  signs,  and  the  relation  each  bears  to  the  other.  The  only  way 
to  teach  the  subject  intelligently,  is  to  cultivate  independent  thought. 

After  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes,  Bev.  O.  M.  Todd,  of  Muncie, 
read  an  elaborate  paper,  choosing  as  his  subject,  ''Reciprocal 
Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers."    We  give  a  synopsis: 
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All  these  duties  spring  out  of  the  family.   The  duties  of  the  parent  are, 

1.  To  ftimish  the  children  for  the  school. 

2.  To  provide  and  use  every  appliance  for  their  mental  culture.  To 
^withhold  these  is  criminal. 

8.    To  guard  against  evil  influences  fVom  within  and  without. 
The  teacher  is  not  sufficient  for  these  things,  but  must  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  parent. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  are, 

1.  To  bd  qualified  for  the  work,  not  with  knowledge  alone^  but  with 
skill  to  awaken  pure  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

2.  To  guard  well  the  physical  health  of  the  child. 
8.    To  be  a  model  of  perfect  manners. 

4.  To  possess  incorruptible  morals.  He  must  teach  a  system  of  moral* 
based  upon  principle,  rather  than  expediency. 

6.  To  develop  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child.  Teach  him  to  ob- 
serve, compare,  infer  and  deduce. 

At  the  oondusion  of  the  paper,  the  preddent  announced  the 
following  committee  on  rcBolutions: 

Chairman,  W.  A.*  Boles,  Shelbyville,  John  Cooper,  Richmond^ 
W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute,  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  W.  A.  Bell, 
Indianapolis. 

Prof.  Boles  moved  the  appointment  of  the  following  committee 

to  take  subscriptions  for  the  School  Journal:  D.  W.  Thomas, 
Henry  Greenawalt,  Miss  Mary  Hadley  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Thomp- 
son.    It  was  so  ordered.    Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Association  met  promptly  at  2  o'clock,  president  Brown  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  moved,  by  Jesse  H.  Brown,  to  omit  the  discussion  on 
the  last  paper  of  the  forenoon,  and  take  up  the  programme  for 
the  afternoon.    The  motion  prevailed. 

Sup't.  J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  then  read  a  paper 
\  on  ''The  District  School.''  After  reviewing  the  organization  of 
our  school  system,  its  stru^les  for  existence  and  its  establish- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  said: 

The  school  meeting,  as  a  means  of  dictating  the  duty  of  the  teacher, 
and  acting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  our  system, 
and  must  pass  away.  Confidence  in  the  teacher  is  increasing.  He  then 
gave  a  long  list  of  evils  helonging  to  the  system  and  soggested  remedies^ 
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Be  urged  tiwi  the  t««c1ier  should  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  same 
school.  That  term  reports,  required  by  law,  should  show  the  ampunt 
and  character  of  the  work  done,  so  that  succeeding  teachers  may  resume 
the  work  where  left  off  by  the  predecessor.  A  principal  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  township,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  township  in- 
stitutes, and  take  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools  in  the  township,  in 
the  absence  of  the  county  superintendent. 


I 


The  paper  was' discussed  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Martin  and  David 
Graham,  both  urging  that  the  country  schools  should  be  graded.  \ 

Eli  T.  Brown,  of  Purdue  University,  next  read  a  paper  on     [ 
*' Drawing  in  Public  Schools.**     (The  paper  will  be  published  in     \^ 
the  Journal.)  | 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  indorsed  it. 


Joseph  Moore^  of  Earlham  College,  urged  that  drawing  would  make    ; 
ihe  teacher  more  skillful.  j 

Prof.  Chase^  of  Louisville,  Ky„  indorsed  the  paper,  and  said  his  school    , 
board  refiised  to  introduce  drawing  in  the  schools  of  LouisTille,  but  he    \ 
believed  it  would  yet  be  brought  about  by  the  "  Manufacturers  and  Mo-     \ 
<*hanios  School  of  Design." 

W.  A.  Bell  said  that  drawing,  properly  taught,  could  be  made  practical 
to  persons  in  most  of  the  avocations  of  life.  A  trouble  would  arise  in 
finding  a  plaoe  for  it,  especially  in  our  ungraded  schools  When  its  im- 
portance is  fully  realized,  a  place  will  be  made  for  it.  We  always  find 
time  for  what  we  consider  of  most  importance.  If  wisely  introduced 
and  taught,  it  will  serve  as  a  recreation,  and  pupils  will  learn  just  as 
much  of  other  branches  as  at  present,  and  drawing  in  addition. 

Prof.  Hoss  discussed  the  subject  on  the  idea  of  nsthetic  culture,  and 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  prevailed: 

Re^oivedy  That  we  recommend  that  the  trustees  introduce  drawing  in 
the  schools  as  far  as  practicable,  especially  into  all  cities  of  five  thousand   J 
or  more  inhabitants. 

Pres.  Jones  indorsed  the  paper,  and  said  thai  all  new  comtries  create 
%  coarser  world  before  they  reach  art,  first  the  necessities  of  life  then  the 
■■thetic.  It  Will  come  to  us  in  time,  and  these  are  but  the  premonitory 
iymptoms.  When  we,  as  a  people,  are  fully  prepared  for  it,  we  will  have 
but  little  trouble  to  introduce  it  in  our  schools. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lyon,  of  the  Laporte  high  school,  next  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  ''Poverty  of  Ideas  in  High  Schools — the 
Bemedy,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Tsaehera,  in  their  daily  oonversation,  manifest  very  little  originality 
of  thought.  Their  oonversation,  at  any  meeting,  may  generally  be  an- 
ticipated.   The  habits  of  observation  are  not  cultivated,  henoe,  opinions 
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are  not  formed.  How  can  we  supplement  the  present  work  of  edacation 
in  the  schools?  Commencement  exercises,  instead  of  being  specimens  of 
eloquence  on  abstract  subjects,  should  show  the  quality  of  work  done  in 
the  school  course.  The  old  system  of  composition  writing  was  a  failure . 
Let  the  work  be  made  easy  and  pleasant  by  making  it  concrete.  The 
reader  then  gave  a  number  of  apt  illustrations  of  her  meaning,  and  pre- 
sented her  method  of  leading  her  pupils  in  this  neglected  branch  of 
culture. 

I      Instead  of  the  diBCUssion,  this  paper  was  followed  by  another 
I  on  the  same  subject  by  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  the  Indianapolis  high 

t    school.     He  said: 

• 

Our  thoughts  go  out  in  as  many  directions  as  there  are  points  in  the 
horizon.  Every  teacher,  ¥rith  brains  and  enthusiasm,  will  have  some 
branch  of  education  on  which  will  be  thrown  his  principal  energy. 
Teachers  should  secure  the  broadest  possible  culture.  High  school  work 
finds  itself  penned  up  by  two  things — time  and  lack  of  culture  in  the 
pupil.  Experience  has  established  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be 
pursued  with  convenience.  Still  we  find  a  lack  of  original  investigation 
among  the  pupils.  The  most  of  the  valuable  truths  which  we  posses?, 
we  discovered  for  ourselves. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  G.  W.  Hufford.  After  some  an- 
nouncements concerning  the  Banquet,  the  Association  adj'd. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Association  reassembled  kt  7  o'clock. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Hunter  was  presented,  and  entertained  the  Asso- 
ciation for  an  hour  on  ''  History  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
AssociatioB,"  which  will  appear  in  full  in  a  future  number  of  the 

Journal. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  parlors  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  for  ''  Reunion  and  Banquet" 


THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  President  being  absent,  Ae  Association  was  eaUed  to  order 
by  Prof.  A.  M.  Gow. 
>    Miscellaneous  business  was  postponed,  and  a  paper  on  ''Super- 
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mimAmW  Meetings,''  was  presented  by  E.  H.  Butler,  superin- 
tendent of  Attica  schools. 


He  disGQMed  our  graded  system  at  length,  and  argued  the  abridgemtot 
of  the  teacher's  freedom  by  the  graded  syitem,  when  the  course  of  study 
and  the  limitations  of  work,  as  prescribed  by  the  superintendent,  are 
servilely  followed  by  the  grade  teacher.  Superintendents  should  inspire 
in  the  teacher  thie  love  of  investigation  and  firee  and  independent  thought 
Teachers  should  not  look  to  the  superintendent  for  specific  duties  and 
methods.  Ths  intekligsnt  teacher  should  be  nade  a  counselor.  A  line 
must  be  drawn  between  methods  and  results  in  passing  judgment  on  the 
teacher's  work. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Campbell,  Brown  and 
Moore,  all  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  reader. 

Professor  J.  M.  Ollcott  next  presented  a  "  History  of  Public 
Schools  in  Indiana."    (The  paper  will  appear  in  the  Journal.) 

Hon.  J  H.  Smart  then  addressed  the  Association  on  the  im- 

m 

portanoe  of  full  and  &ir   *'  Educational  Representation  at  the 
CentenniaL" 

He  referred  to  our  unenviable  reputation  in  the  Sast,  and  insisted  that 
we  oonld  remove  the  stain  f^om  our  banner  if  properly  represented.  Our 
school  system  is  not  twenty-five  years  old,  and  yet  we  will  find  ourselves 
not  a  step  behind  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  whose  public  school 
systems  have  been  in  operation  more  than  a  hundred  years.  We  have 
made  amazing  progress,  and  should  make  a  good  showing  to  elevate  our 
schools  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people.  Teachers  will,  in  ten  years,  reap 
a  tenfold  retward  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  making  the  exhibition. 
He  then  gaye  an  outline  of  the  proposed  work  for  the  Centennial,  by  an 
exhibition  of  maps,  charts,  drawings,  books,  banners,  etc.,  and  urged  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  to  assist  in  securing  money  to  defray 
the  expenses. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Green,  Bell,  Grow,  Wiley 
and  oihers,  all  considering  the  coming  Centennial  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  urging  that  In- 
diana should  be  respectably  represented  in  its  educational  depart- 
ment. 

President  W.  A.  Jones  ofibred  the  following  resolutions,  which 
wero  adoi>ted  without  discussion: 

RnciMit  That  we  heartily  approve  and  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Centennlel.  ConMnlttee  on  Education  to  exhibit  the  growth  and  advan- 
tages of  Itoedecatienal  system  of  Indiana  at  the  Centennial  Sxhibition 
at  Philadelphia. 
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That  the  plan  fluggeeted  for  organizing  an  excursion  for  the  teachers 
of  the  state,  to  visit  said  Exposition  at  reduced  rates  of  &re|  nieeti  our 
approval,  and  that  we  will  aid  in  securing  a  large  attendance  bj  this 
means. 

That  we  will  aid  in  securing  an  adequate  representation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  at  all  our  institutions  of  learning. 

That  we  will  use  our  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  suggested. 

Professor  A.  M.  Gow  moved  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committee  to  provide  a  large  tent,  and  other  aooommod^tions, 
for  the  tKe  teachers  of  the  State  who  desire  to  attend  the  Centen- 
nial: Chairman,  C.  W.  Ainsworth,  Crown  Point;  J.  H.  Madden, 
Bedford;  A.  M.  Gow,  Evansville;  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis;  J. 
C.  Macpherson,  Richmond;  H.  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso;  P.  P. 
Stultz,  Rising  Sun;  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute;  J.  K.  Walt*, 
Logansport. 

After  appointing  a  Committee  on  Nominations^  consisting  of 
one  from  each  congressional  district,  the  Association  adjourned 
till  2  o'clock,  2  p.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Teachers  assembled  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  reported 
such  amendments  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  roll  of  the  membership,  and  be,  ex 
officio,  treasurer. 

After  coDsiderable  discussion,  and  a  failure  to  table  the  report, 

the  amendments  were  adopted.     (The  amended  Constitution  will 

be  published  with  the  history  of  the  Association) 

I        O.  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Rockport  schools,   then 

\   read  a  paper  on    *  A  Plea  for  the  Practical  in  Common  School 

'  Education. 

He  showed,  both  from  his  own  experience  and  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  others,  that  often  the  pupils  are  pushed  through  our  schools 
without  any  practical  ideas  of  the  theories  learned.  Special  oourses  of 
instruction  will  always  be'taught  in  special  schools,  but  the  pubKe  tehoole 
should  teach  more  of  it  than  they  now  do,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  ed- 
ucation they  give  practical. 
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The  suigect  was  dificussed  by  Profs.  Bell,  R.  T.  Brown,  and 
Hoshour. 
Prof.  O.  W.  Ho60  made  the  following  report: 

IN  MBMORIAM. 

Whkbsa«,  Bey.  Cyrus  Nutt,  LL.  D.,  late  president  ef  the  Indiana 
State  XjAiTertity,  and  a  prominent  member  of  this  Association  since  its 
organisation,  deceased  August  23, 1876 ;  and, 

Whirxab,  It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  in  the  presence  of  this  sad  event 
to  give  utterance  to  sentiments  expressive  of  our  loss  and  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  departed,  therefore 

JU9ohedf  That  in  the  death  of  Br.  Nutt  the  State  has  lost  an  able  edu- 
cator, Christianity  an  illustrious  representative  and  zealous  advocate,  and 
this  Association  a  valuable  and  honored  member. 

Rtnlndf  That  while  mourning  his  loss  we  will  cherish  his  memory, 
and  endeavor  to  imitate  his  virtues,  that  when  called  we  may  also  be 
reidy.  G.  W.  Hobb, 

A.  0.  Sbortridoe^ 

W.   A.    JONEB, 

Committee. 

Dr.  Alexander  Martin,  president  of  Asbury  University,  then 
presented  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  reasons  why  ''Teach- 
ers should  be  always  acquainted  with  the  Science  of  Mind.^' 

We  give  the  following  abstract: 

The  teacher  should',  understand  this  science,  because  the  mind  is  the 
material  en  which  his  work  is  to  be  done.  Education  is  the  science  of 
aeiencss,  because  it  embraces  them  all.  Self-knowledge  is  the  very  root 
ind  germ  of  mental  philosophy.  The  mind  is  a  delicate  instrument,  and 
tlw  operations  upon  it  form  a  most  responsible  duty.  The  principal  ob- 
jtct  of  iaatmetion  is  to  awaken  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  so  direct 
tbem  that  they  shall  grow  equally.  The  faculty  of  thought  must  be  de- 
veloped and  the  habit  of  thought  formed,  if  the  mind  is  to  soar  on  its 
own  pinions.  Men,  now,  strive  for  education,  not  because  it  makes  men, 
but  because  it  enables  them  to  make  money.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
it  is  impoeeible  to  conceive  anything  higher  for  him  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  rational  faculties. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
made  an  incomplete  r^x>rt,  which  was  discussed  and  referred  to 
the  committee  to  report  at  the  evening  session. 

The  committee  on  a  form  of  **  Statistics"  for  the  AssociatioUi 
made  a  report  which  was  also  referred,  with  instructions  to  lessen 
the  Bmber  of  items  in  the  report 
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The  Committee  on  NominationB  for  Offioers,  reported  die  fol- 
lowiDg: 

F<yr  President— W.  H.  WUey,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice  PresidenU — Mies  Annie  £•  Lynn,  Laporte ;  Miae  Sarah 
D.  Harmon,  Elkhart ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Holcombe,  lUdimoad ;  Miaa 
Maggie  Cox,  Martiniville ;  E.  8.  Wellington,  New  Albany ;  J. 
H.  Martin,  Franklin ;  W.  A.  Boles,  Shelbyville. 

Recording  Secretary — John  Cooper,  Richmond. 

Permanent  Secretary  and  ex  offi4no  Ireasurer — D.  E.  Hunter. 
Bloomington. 

ExeeuHve  Commikee — J.  A.  Zeller,  Evansville,  chairman ;  J. 
T.  Merrill,  La&yette ;  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis ;  J.  K.  Waltz, 
Logansport ;  L.  Prugh,  Vincennes ;  J.  R.  Trissler,  Lawrence- 
burgh  ;  Miss  Anna  Barbour,  Indianapolis. 

superintendents'  section. 

President — ^T.  J.  Charlton,  Vincennes. 
Secretary — D..D.  Blakeman,  Delphi. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received,  and  the 
candidates  therein  named  declared  elected. 
Association  adjourned. 


CLOSING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  7.30  p.  m. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,  W.  H.  Wiley  made  substantially  the  same  report 
read  in  the  afternoon,  and  stated  that  the  committee  had  not 
been  able  to  meet  and  condense  the  report. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  report  was  referred  to  J.  B. 
Roberts,  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  J.  H.  Smart,  as  a  sub-committee 
to  complete  the  work.    They  reported  the  following: 

Having  reached  the  close  of  the  2Ut  year  of  our  history  as  an  aasocia- 
tion,  and  standing  upon  the  eve  of  the  Centennial  year  of  our  national 
birth,  we  feel  that  it  is  meet  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  the 
past,  and  to  make  high  resolves  for  the  future. 

We  pledge  each  other  a  renewed  devotion  to  our  profession,  and  an 
earnest  effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great  educational  problems  of 
the  day. 
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We  heartily  indorse  the  steps  which  have  Been  taken  in  some  of  our 
Isrger  cities^  to  make  Industrial  Art  Education  a'  part  of  the  common 
school  course,  and^  we  recommend  the  introduction  of  this  study  into  the 
schools  generally,  to  the  end  that  oar  hoys  and  girls  may  be  better  fitted 
to  engage  in  the  praetieal  iadvsiries  of  life. 

We  commend  to  the  teachers  of  the  state^  and  to  those  intending  to 
become  teachers,  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  as  a  school 
worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  Boberts  Park  Oharoh,  to  the 
varioos  railroads  centering  in  this  city,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ta- 
rioui  hotela,  for  fisvors  received  and  for  liberal  reduction  ttoxn.  customary 
rstes;  and  to  the  ofBcers  of  this  Association,  whose  efforts  have  contrib- 
uted so  mnch  to  its  success. 

Dr.  Lemael  Moss,  president  of  the  State  University,  was  in- 
troduced and  gave  a  lecture  on  ''A  Plea  for  Higher  Education.'' 
He  discussed  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner 
from  the  following  propositions,  viz : 

1.  _The  final  cause  of  man's  creation,  and  the  end  for  which  he  was 
brought  into  existence,  was  his  perfection. 

2.  The  comprehensive  condition  under  which  the  end  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, was  society. 

8.  Man  has  three  agencies  in  sociAy  under  which  the  end  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  fiimily,  the  school,  and  the  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  president  read  the  fol- 
lowing tel^ram  ftom  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  111.: 

Rock  Island,  III.,  Dec  30, 1876. 

T9  the  SUUe  Teaehen'  AssociaUam: 

The  schoolmasters  of  Illinois  greet  those  of  Indiana.  We  shall  meet 
yott  in  Philadelphia  in  the  new  Seventy-Six. 

W.  B.  PowBLL,  Pres.  S.  T.  Ass.,  111. 

After  a  half  hour  spent  in  reminiscences,  the  Doxology  was 
sung,  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr.  Moss. 

GEORGE  P.  BROWN  Pres't. 
Jambs  A.  Yocno,  Secretary. 


/ 
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KINDEKQAKTEN  TOYS  ANJ)  HOW  TO  UBE  THEM.* 


BT  HEDfltlGH   HOFFMAN. 


FOURTH  GIFT. 

WHILE  the  cubes  present  no  difficulty  even  to  the  youngest 
child,  being  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in  all  their  fiices, 
edges,  and  comers,  this  Oift  shows  a  marked  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  the  blocks  which  the  Box  contains.  We  have 
here  eight  blocks,  in  their  total  of  exactly  the  same  bulk  as  the 
eight  cubes.  Two  of  these  blocks  can  be  united  so  as  to  equal 
exactly  in  size  and  shape  two  of  the  cubes  placed  aide  by  side ; 
only  the  division  is  different  There  are  two  long  and  broad,  two 
long  and  narrow,  and  two  short  and  narrow  surfaces  to  each 
block.  Let  the  children  well  comprehend  the  relation  of  thb 
Oift  to  the  third;  then  proceed  to  the  mathematical  forme.  If 
we  call  the  broad  surface  a,  the  long  and  narrow  fr,  and  the  but- 
end  c,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  simpler  and  plainer  directions. 
Two  blocks  lying  side  by  side  on  surface  a,  are  equal  in  breadth 
to  the  length  of  each  block.  Four  blocks  lying  on  surface  i,  are 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  length  of  each.  Two  blocks,  lying  one 
above  the  other  on  a,  are  equal  to  the  height  of  one,  lying  on  6. 
Four  blocks,  side  by  side,  resting  on  i,  with  their  broadside  to- 
wards you,  are  equal  to  four,  with  c  towards  you:  and  four, 
standing  side  by  side  on  e,  are  equal  in  height  and  width  to  four 
lying  on  a,  one  above  the  other.  The  nature  and  properties  of 
tiie  materials  must  be  thoroughly  understood,  befere  we  study 
their  use. 

How  many  squares  can  you  make  with  the  blocks  lying  on  af 
how  many  when  they  lie  on  6,  or  on  e?  How  many  triangles  can 
you  describe  with  eight  blocks?  How  many  of  the  same  kind? 
See  what  diflerent  kinds  of  triangles  you  can  find.  (This  of  course 
for  more  advanced  children,  who  may  also  be  able  to  describe  a 
pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  and  octagon ;  but,  as  a  rule,  thb 
may  be  considered  the  proper  province  of  the  Sixth  Gift)  With- 
out going  deeply  into  grammar,  the  adjectives  may  be  noted 
also — as  high,  long,  short,  thick,  broad,  narrow,  wide,  etc.;  and 

*  Taken  from  the  pablication  of  E.  Steiger,  K^'tr  York 
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may  be  practically  illustrated.  Many  usefnl  and  iDteresting  lee* 
80IU  in  forms  and  numbers  may  be  added,  especially  in  oombina- 
tiOQ  with  the  Third  Gift 

For  the  second  series — the  artMiio  foriM — ^this  Qift  offers  many 
new  and  interesting  features.  The  same  course,  as  indicated 
with  the  cubes,  may  be  adopted,  and,  moreover, 
varied  by  placing  the  blocks  on  a,  6,  or  e.  Thus 
the  star  allows  of  three  variations.  The  starting 
form,  from  which  figures  may  be  developed  by 
gradual  movements  and  alterations,  as  described  in 

the  Third  Gift,  is  thus 

Bat,  with  the  greatest  delight,  children^^hail  this  Gift,  in  build- 
ing objectB  of  every-day  life.  They  make  an  interesting  discovery 
when  they  place  their  blocks  in  a  line  on  c,  facing  6,  about  one 
cube's  distance  one  from  another.  A  line  of  soldiers!  A  slight 
touch  of  the  first  or  eighth,  so  that  it  falls  on  its  neighbor,  and 
the  whole  line  falls,  one  after  another.  What  a  rich  field  for 
imagination!  What  a  variety  of  forms  this  box  admits  of! 
Bofas,  benches,  tables,  stairs,  houses,  windows,  etc.  Of  stairs, 
the  geometrical  or  winding  staircase  is  very  pretty.  Place  one 
block  on  a,  the  second  overhangs  it  slightly,  covering  all  but  a 

narrow,  triangular  strip,  the  third  the  same,  but 
all  toudh  in  one  comer;  the  fifth  is  supported  by 
one  block,  standing  on  e,  and  the  others  will  be 
secure  and  firm  enough,  provided  they  do  not 
much  overhang. 
Beddead^  Child  and  Nurse,  also  give  much  pleasure :  one  block 
CQ  0,  is  bprdered  on  all  sides  by  four  on  h;  partly  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  top-board,  as  on  a  pillow,  partly  in  the  bedstead;  a 
rizth  block  on  a,  represents  the  child ;  the  seventh  is  placed  on 
it  as  a  blanket,  leaving  the  head  free ;  and  by  the  side  stands  an- 
other aa  nurse. 

Bee  my  bedfteft,  strong  and  deep, 

Bsby  now  will  go  to  sleep ; 

Kane  watches  with  lovixig  eye, 

Sings  a  pretty  lullaby. 

Delightful  is  the  bed  at  night. 

When  on^  has  done  what's  good  and  right. 
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A  a&a  wiih  ^ooMoot.— Two  Uockfl  on  0,  one  on  the  other,  three 
blockB  6  standing  behind  them ;  and  in  right  angles  to  these,  to 
the  right  and  left  side,  two  others ;  the  last  a  serving  as  foot- 
stool. 

A  Jhnme. — ^Two  flat,  on  one  another,  upon  them,  right  and 
left,  one  standing;  two  others,  right  and  left,  stand  against  the 
but-ends  of  the  seat ;  in  the  middle  of  the  back  two  blocks  stand, 
on  one  another,  on  c,  to  form  a  high  back. 
'  Oofrdm  House,  wUh  Open  Doors.— Two  blocks  e  stand  in  the 
back,  two  others,  right  and  left,  at  right  angles,  two  lie  flat  on 
the  top,  two  stand  like  doors  ajar  at  either  side. 

A  TaUe. — Form  a  square  of  two  blocks  a,  in  the  middle  of  it 
place  another  of  two  blocks  c,  on  the  top  of  these  place  two 

squares,  one  on  the  other  on  a,  with  their  joints 
crossing : 

A  Mining  Shaft. — Within  a  square  circumscribed  by 
four  blocks  b,  place  another  standing  on  e,  and  joined  in 
the  same  manner. 

A  Deep  Shcfi. — On  the  top  of  the  one  just  described  as  stand- 
ing within  the  square,  place  another  block,  ezaotlj  the  same, 
care  being  taken  that  the  joints  do  not  coincide. 

Two  Windows, — ^To  both  ends  of  one  block  a,  place  another  on 
c,  and  a  third  e  on  its  middle ;  across  each  end-post  put  one  on  a, 
touching  the  center  pole ;  on  the  top  of  all,  two  blocks  a,  joining 
hie. 


Thouohts. — Happiness  is  having  what  one  likes;  contentment 
is  liking  what  one  has;  but  contentment  is  only  the  pale  ghost  of 
happiness. 

A  man's  possessions  are  just  as  large  as  his  own  soul.  If  his 
title-deeds  cover  more,  the  surplus  acres  own  him,  not  he  the 
acres. 

The  roses  of  pleasure  seldom  last  Imng  enough  to  adorn  the 
brow  of  him  who  plucks  them,  and  they  are  the  only  roses  which 
do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after  they  have  lost  their  beauty. — 
Plain. 
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EXTRACTS  PBOM  RBOBNT  OPINIOKS  OF  THB  STATE 

SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 


1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Boards  of  Goiinty  Commissionen  have  the 
power  to  Ainush  county  superintendents  with  8u<Sh  stationery  and  office 
room  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

This  is  sabstantially  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

2.  You  (a  teacher)  ought,  in  justice,  to  receive  pay  for  national  holi- 
days, but  whether  you  can  collect  it  by  law  or  not  will  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  your  contract.  • 

3.  A  graded  school,  as  it  is  understood  by  teachers,  is  one  that  has 
been  dirided  into  departments  and  has  two  or  more  teachers. 

I'think  the  patrons  of  a  school  have  no  immediate  control  over  the 
trustee  in  respect  to  the  wages  that  he  pays  his  teachers. 

4.  Teachers  in  incorporated  towns  are  not  required  by  law  to  attend 
township  Institutes. 

Township  trustees  are  liable  for  paying  out  any  school  money  contrary 
to  law. ' 

The  county  superintendent,  or  any  person  aggrieved,  may  commence 
luit  against  a  trustee  for  violation  of  the  law. 

6.  The  money  derived  from  licensee  issued  by  local  authorities  does 
not  go  into  the  school  revenue.  The  money  derived  from  licenses  issued 
bj  county  commissioners  does  go  into  the  school  revenue. 

6.  The  law  requires  that  a  teacher  should  be  possessed  of  a  valid 
license  at  the  beginning  of  every  term  for  which  such  teacher  is  em- 
ployed. 

7.  If  the  trustees  of  an  incorporated  town  desire  •  to  build  a  new 
Khool  house,  the  following  procedure  can  be  taken,  viz: 

(a)  Levy  a  tax  in  accordance  with  section  12  of  the  school  law,  page 
%  and  wait  until  the  proceeds  thereof  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that 
tlie  building  can  be  paid  for. 

(b)  Build  a  house  on  credit  and  issue  warrants  on  the  school  treasury 
for  the  payment  thereof. 

(e)  Contract  a  debt  for  the  new  house  and  ask  the  town  board  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved 
March  8,  1878,  and  amended  March  11,  1875. 
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^8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  board  of  town  trustees  should  fail  to  appoint 
three  school  trustees  at  their  Arst  regular  meeting  In  June^  they  could 
legally  appoint  said  boar4  of  school  trustees  at  an  adjourned  meeting,. or 
at  a  subsequent  regular  meeting. 

This  opinion  is  based  upon  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

9.  If  any  of  the  children  of  a  district  voluntary  assemble  at  a  school 
house  on  Sunday,  and  the  trustee  permits  the  school  house  to  be  used  for 
such  purpose,  I  do   not  know  of  any  provision  of  the  school  law  that 

,  would  prevent.    I  do  not  think,  however,  that  children  can  be  com- 
pelled  to  assemble  at  a  school  house  on  Sunday. 

10.  The  title  to  school  property  should  vest  in  tbe  town  or  oity  for 
which  it  is  acquired.    See  section  157,  School  Law. 

Tlie  school  trustees  are  the  proper  parties  to  sell  unused  sMiool  houses- 
See  last  clause  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  page  96  of  school  law,  edi- 
tion of  1878. 

11.  The  school  board  of  a  town  or  city  has  the  undoabted  right  to 
discharge  a  teacher  for  incompetency.  The  teacher  can,  of  course,  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  to  sustain  a  claim  of  violation  of  contract,  on  the  part 
of  the  school  board  It  would  then  become  a  question  for  the  court  to 
determine. 

12.  No  trustee  is  Justified  in  paying  out  the  common  school  revenue 
for  tuition  either  primarily  or  secondarily  to  any  person  who  is  not  reg- 
ularly licensed  to  teach. 

18.  The  school  house  is,  by  law,  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  trus- 
tee and  not  of  the  teacher,  except  for  the  time  being.  I  think  the  trustee 
can  therefore  permit  the  use  of  the  house  in  the  evening  for  reasonable 
purposes.  The  trustee  should  make  such  contracts  with  the  parties  so 
using  the  house  as  will  protect  the  property  and  leave  the  school  house 
in  reasonable  order  for  the  school  during  the  day. 

14.  Township  trustees  should  be  paid  for  services  as  school  trustees 
out  of  the  township  fimd,  and  not  out  of  the  school  revenues. 

J  AS.  H.  SKABT, 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


Tbi  EovcAnonuT  has  been  consolidated  in  The  Ihdiana  School  JooiurAi,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  conlimie  as  Editor,  A.  C.  Shoitridge  and  George  P.  Brovirn  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
hol(fiag  the  otbcn  responsible  Ibr  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge*s  articles  will  be  signed  S. . 
sad  Mr.  BrowaV  B. 


ly  you  do  noi  get  your  JournAl  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  itt 

Ir  yon  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Nkw  aabacribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Joomal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
rabacriptioa  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense.  i 


THIS  NUMBER. 


We  give  much  of  our  space  this  month  to  State  Association  matters. 
Kr.  Brown's  address  contains  many  good  points,  and  will  well  repay  any 
<me  who  will  read  it  carefully  through.  There  is  room  for  difference  of 
opmion  on  at  least  one  point  that  he  makes,  but  the  paper  is  none  the 
leu  valuable  for  that. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Association  will  be  found  more  profitable  reading 
than  ** proceedings"  usually  are.  The  secretary  has  omitted  much  of 
the  business  routine,  and  given  instead  the  main  points  in  the  various  pa- 
pen  and  speeches.  From  this  some  of  the  secretaries  of  county  insti- 
tates  might  take  a  suggestion.  We  have  noticed  that  in  many  instances 
minutes  oonaUt  entirely  of  statements  of  what  was  done  without  giving 
A  single  idea  that  was  brought  out  in  any  of  the  exercises.  We  look 
spon  such  minutes  as  wholly  worthless.  All  that  they  contain  can  be 
expressed  in  the  single  sentence,  The  programme  for  the  day  was  carried 
•«nt.  We  hope  these  minutes  will  be  read,  and  if  read  they  can  but  be 
profitable. 
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The  articles  on  Kindergartens  are  continued.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  these  articles  are  being  carefully  read,  especially  by  primary  teach- 
ers. While  the  things  and  processes  described  there  cannot  be  introduced 
bodily  into  our  common  schools,  many  of  the  ideas  can  be,  and  no  thought- 
All  teacher  can  study  Kindergarten  work  without  being  thereby  better 
prepared  to  do  her  ordinary  school  duties. 

The  Official  in  this  number  gives  concisely  a  large  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  and  decisions  which  both  teachers  and  trustees  should  read. 


CEJNTENNIAL. 


It  is  the  pride  of  the  Journal  that  it  has  earnestly  advocated  and  has 
had  a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  many  educational  reforms 
that  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place  in  this  state.  It  is  proud  of  the 
share  it  has  had  in  elevating  the  schools  in  fact,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people.  It  feels  that  when  it  is  making  known  the  merits  of  tlie 
schools  and  the  school  system,  it  is  doing  a  service  not  only  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  but  to  the  people  and  the  state  itself. 

This  view,  which  is  certainly  correct,  justifies  the  Journal  in  devoting 
much  time  to  the  Centennial  work,  and  in  urging  teachers  to  do  the  same. 
Never  before  was  there  so  grand  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  place 
before  the  people  the  meritorious  work  of  the  schools.  Not  only  is  the 
Centennial  excitement  bringing  into  notice  the  work  done  in  schools, 
but  the  actions  of  political  parties  (whether  wise  or  otherwise)  are  giving 
such  prominence  to  the  public  school  system  as  it  never  before  has  had, 
and  it  depends  largely  upon  the  teachers  as  to  whether  the  schools  shall 
not  only  bear  this  Inspection  without  damage,  but  come  out  of  the  trial 
stronger  and  mo)re  firmly  rooted  than  ever  before. 

Teachers  who  are  not  now  willing  to  put  forth  some  extra  exertion  to 
raise  our  schools  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  our  own  state  and  of 
other  states,  certainly  stand  in  their  own  light  and  lack  the  energy  and 
patriotic  feeling  so  essential  in  the  character  of  those  whose  work  it  is  to 
direct  the  thought  and  mould  the  character  of  the  rising  generation. 

Indiana  has  a  grand  opportunity  now  to  redeem  itself  from  the  stigma 
of  being  the  most  illiterate  of  the  northern  states,  and  to  place  itself 
along  sdie  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  where  its  progress  within  the 
last  decade  gives  it  a  right  to  stand.  Shame  upon  it  if  it  fisils  to  im- 
prove this  opportunity.  Teachers  are  most  responsible  for  this  show- 
ing, and  will  suffer  most  if  it  is  not  creditably  made. 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  in  many  of  the  counties  nothing  at  all  ia 
being  done,  so  flar  as  the  committee  can  hear,  either  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding products  for  exhibition  or  ndsing  money.  We  know  that  a  gretft 
many  teachers  who  have  as  yet  done  nothing,  are  intending  to  do  their 
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part.  Allow  as  to  suggest  to  such  thftt  the  time  is  now  short  in  which 
to  set)  and  that  the  committee  must  know  very  soon  what  to  depend 
upon.  Not  haJtf  enough  money  has  as  yet  heen  received,  and  without 
money  if^ominious  failure  is  inevitahle. 

Let  every  teacher  feel  personally  bound  to  do  something,  and  if  ho 
cannot  iumish  school  work  which  he  is  willing  to  have  exhibited  at  Phil- 
adelphia, let  him  say,  "  I  can't  help  you  to  make  the  display,  but  I  can 
help  you  to  do  that  which  is  equally  essential ;  I  can  contribute  some- 
thing toward  paying  for  it.'*  This  is  the  proper  spirit,  and  the  one  that 
should  animate  every  teacher. 

VTHO  IS  TO  MAKE  THK  BBOW? 

The  idea  has  become  prevafent,  in  some  quarters,  that  as  the  work  done 
in  cities  is  likely  to  be  better  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  country 
sad  in  smaller  places,  the  committee  will  rule  out  all  this  country  work, 
and  send  to  Philadelphia  only  that  which  is  actually  best.  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  this  is  not  the  policy  of  the  committee.  The  intention  is 
to  have  every  county  and  every  locality  represented  just  as  far  as  pos- 
8ibi&  If  a  country  school  sends  in  work  that  does  not  happen  to  be  as 
good  as  some  of  the  work  done  in  one  of  the  large  cities,  and  is  at  all 
creditable,  it  will  be  given  the  preference,  though  a  part  of  the  city  work 
is  excluded.  If  the  work  will  not  compare  favorably  with  other  similar 
workj'the  person  sending  it  would  of  course  be  the  last  person  that  would 
with  it  exhibited. 

HOW  IB  THS  liOHXY  TO  BK  KXPKKDXP? 

The  question  frequently  arises  as  to  how  all  this  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended? It  is  impossible  to  ^ive  in  detail  all  the  items  of  expense,  but 
the  following  will  indicate  some  of  the  things  to  be  done :  Binding  a 
large  number  of  volumes,  as  indicated  in  printed  circular;  painting 
graphic  charts  of  various  sizes  and  kinds ;  furnishing  show  cases,  countersi 
condensed  apparatus,  so  as  tot  how  a  great  deal  in  a  small  space;  deco- 
rating and  putting  in  proper  condition  the  space  allotted  to  Indiana,  so 
that  it  shall  compare  favorably  with  what  other  states  do;  packing  and 
shipping  material  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  putting  it  in  order  and 
keeping  it  in  order  from  day  to  day.  These,  and  many  other  things, 
will  take  money. 

WHO  OOXTMOUJI  T9X  IfONXT  A9I>  18  AHY  OV  IT  LIKKLY  TO  BS  If  ISA  P- 

PBOFRIATEb 

There  is  a  State  Centennial  Committee,  composed  of  one  person  from  . 
ssch  congressional  district,  who  have  general  charge  of  the  State  exhibit- 
These  men  were  selected  for  their  known  integrity  and  high  standing  in 
the  community,  and  no  one  who  knows  them  doubts  their  strict  honesty 
or  the  disinterested  motives  which  prompt  them  to  sacrifice  time  and 
money  to  carry  on  this  work.  Lieutenant  Governor  Sexton  is  chairman, . 
Hon.  J.  M.  Bidenour,  President  of  the  Central  Bank,  Indianapolis,  is 
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treMurer,  and  Prof.  Alex.  M.  Gow  U  secreUry.    These  men  oontrol  all 
moneys. 

The  Edacatiomil  Committee  composed  of  men,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
uoimpeached  and. unimpeachable  characters,  lest  some  persons  not  ao- 
qnainted  with  them  should  suspect  that  they  might  use  a  part  of  the 
money  to  their  own  advantac^e,  have  taken  the  precaution  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  misappropriate  it.  They  have  arranged  with  the  gen- 
eral committee  to  handle  all  the  money,  so  that  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee handles  not  a  dollar.  All  moneys  are  sent  to  Mr.  Ridenour,  and 
he  pays  all  bills.  The  committee  made  this  arrangement  that  they  might 
bo  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  suspicion.  Teachers  may  rest  assured 
that  every  dollar  spent  in  the  educational  department  will  be  accounted 
for. 

isn't  it  meak? 

Is  it  not  mean  for  persons  not  willing  to  do  anything  themselves,  to 
stand  aloof  and  criticise  others  who  are  trying  to  do  something?  And 
yet,  persons  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  do  just  this  thing. 
It  matters  not  what  the  proposed  enterprise  may  be,  unlets  it  is  sotne- 
thing  that  directly  benefits  them,  they  not  only  refuse  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  it,  but  they  manage  to  pick  some  flaw,  or  insinuate  some  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  movement,  and  make  this  a 
cloak  with  which  to  cover  their  own  niggardliness.  Now  and  then  we 
hear  of  a  person  who  refuses  to  do  anything  for  the  Centennial,  and  ex- 
cuses himself  by  finding  fault  in  some  way.  The  probability  is  that  were 
the  changes  made  according  to  the  dictation  of  those  persons,  they  would 
still  find  fault  with  something  else,  and  the  better  plan  is  to  go  straight  for- 
ward and  ignore  their  growling.  If  they  do  not  intend  to  help  the  en- 
terprise, those  who  are  interested  in  its  success  will  be  obliged  to  them  if 
they  will  simply  keep  their  mouths  shut. 


8TATK  8UPKRINTKNDBNCY. 


It  seems  to  be  settled  that  whenever  the  Democrats  hold  their  conven- 
tion Mr.  Smart,  the  present  incumbent,  will  be  renominated  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  22d  of  this  month  the  Bepubiioans  will 
hold  their  convention,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  not  a  little  interest  as  to 
whom  they  shall  nominate  as  superintendent.  To  fill  this  office  well  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  only  first  class  men  should  be  placed  in  it.  The 
importance  and  the  responsibility  of  the  offise  are  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  highest  interest  of  the  state  absolutely  requires  the  best  of  talent 
in  this  position. 

We  have  no  new  names  to  mention  in  this  connection,  as  we  know  of  no 
announced  candidates,  and  it  is  not  our  province  to  advocate  the  claims 
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of  any  particular  peraou  Cor  tlie  place.    We  sinxply  aay  that  the  place 
-demands  a  first  class  mao,  and  that  the  teachers  will  support  no  other 
kind. 

As  it  is  doubtftil  which  polidcal  party  will  carry  the  State  at  the  next 
election,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  each  party  shall  nominate  a 
^ood  man,  so  that  the  school  interests  shall  not  suffer,  whatever  may  be 
the  result.  Teachers  are  specially  interested  in  this  matter,  and  can  do 
much  by  potUng  their  delegates  before  they  start  to  the  state  convention. 


The  late  State  Teachers'  Association  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
most  profitable  ever  held.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  reaching 
something  more  than  five  hundred  teachers,  exclusive  of  visitors  o€  whom 
there  were  many.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  teachers  did  not  leave 
their  names  and  addresses. 

It  being  the  22d  meeting  of  the  Association,  and,  Consequently,  its 
list  annTversary,  the  meeting  was  made  a  sort  of  Centennial.  The  remi- 
niscences recalled  by  several  of  the  papers  and  speeches  were  of  interest 
to  an,  and  particularly  enjoyed  by  the  older  members. 

The  Banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  was  largely 
attended.  Everything  about  it  was  a  success  except  the  supper  and  the 
toasts^  The  proprietor  failed  inexcusably  to  provide  sufiUcient  food.  He 
totally  misjudged  the  capacity  of  teachers  to  eat  Only  about  200  could 
be  seated  at  once.  The  first  table  fhred  very  well — no  complaint.  The 
second  table  cleaned  out  several  of  the  staples,  and  called  in  vain  for 
more.  The  third  table,  after  waiting  till  after  one  o'clock,  picked  up  the 
cmmbs. 

Owing  to  the  crowd  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  supper  con- 
cluded, most  of  the  toasts  were  necessarily  omitted.  Could  all  have 
been  seated  at  once,  and  the  programme  carried  out  as  arranged,  every- 
body would  have  enjoyed  it.  The  committee,  who  had  the  matter  in 
hand,  is  not  to  blame  in  any  way  except  for  working  up  so  big  a  thing. 

On  the  whole,  the  Association  was  a  good  one,  and  was  generally  so 
r^rded. 


Ik  a  few  localities  there  has  been  complaint  about  the  irregularity  with 
▼hich  the  Journal  is  received.  We  find  that  in  some  instances  the  trou- 
ble is  with  us,  and  in  other  cases  it  lies  some  place  else.  Occasionally 
letters  sent  do  not  reach  us.  If  teachers  will  hee^  our  standing  request, ' 
And  inform  us  at  once,  if  their  Journals  do  not  reach  them  by  the  15th 
of  the  month,  much  of  the  trouble  could  be  easily  corrected.  These  mis- 
baps  are  exceedingly  annoying  to  us,  and  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
prevent  and  correct  them.  We  would  rather  send  a  teacher  two  Jour- 
oals  gratis  than  to  cheat  him  out  of  one  he  is  entitled  to. 
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ScuniLU't  Maawl/^  lluiui^tht  GUx^.-Publithed  by  E.  Sriitiiui,  N.  V.| 

&ta  on  th<  Eutta  !■  rtcknuei],  bdiu  Ui«  locepted  Uneon  thaWMtero  aidaof 
iriHeh,  (hrmuhoat  Its  irfaola  lowtli  from  Mortli  to  Bontb,  uij  cItmi  data  odd- 
OM  dmaliuMaalir,  which  irill  oomnwnoc  on  tha  KHtani  (Ub  ot  It  M  honn 
v-ln  othar  words :  UallnsoD  llu  Wwtam  llda  at  which  tlma  la  MhM"  '~ 
BM  ol  that  OD  tb«  Ebt,  ths  data  aad  BUa  o(  tb*  dar  dlflCrlog  aeoordl 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE. 

The  above  map  (for  which  we  ftre  indebted  to  tb«  Kindergarten  and 
Oermao  book  publisher,  E.  Steigar,  of  N.  Y.)  is  one  that  will  doubtleu 
interest  most  reader:)  of  the  Journal.    It  is  well  known  that  in  drcum- 
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nayigating  the  earth  from  east  to  west  one  day  is  lost,  while  go- 
ing in  the  other  direction  one  day  is  gained.  This  conundrum  is  fre- 
quently propoonded  at  teachers'  institutes:  ** Suppose  at  12  o'clock  to-day 
(Monday)  you  should  start  west  and  travel  jnst  as  fast  as  the  earth  re- 
TolTes,  so  that  you  shall  he  continuously  directly  under  the  sun;  of  course 
you  will  return  to  the  point  from  which  you  started  to-morrow  (Tuetday) 
nooo.  To  you  it  will  be  npon  all  the  time.  Query — At  what  point  in 
your  journey  will  the  people  cease  to  say  it  is  Monday  noon  and  say  that 
it  is  Tuesday  nooa  ?"  The  heavy  curved  line  on  the  map  indicates  the 
answer.  We  understand  that,  in  practice,  navigators  usually  change  the 
date  at  the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


Purdue  University,  as  we  are  informed,  is  moving  on  without  friction, 
this  year.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  president  Bhortridge,  J.  S.  Hougham, 
the  senior  Professor,  has  charge.  The  attendance  is  not  what  might  he 
expected  at  an  institution  of  this  character.  The  enrollment  for  the  fall 
term  was  less  than  sixty,  and  for  the  winter  term,  flfty-two.  Could  a 
good  man  be  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  here,  and  be  allowed  to  manage 
the  school  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  both  as  to  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  attendance  should  not 
reach  five  hundred  in  less  than  two  years.  Last  month  we  announced 
that  Hon.  E.  B.  White,  of  Ohio,  had  been  tendered  the  presidency  of 
the  institution ;  this  was  incorrect.  He  has  not  been  offered  the  place 
hat  doubtless  will  be  if  he  will  consent  to  accept  it.  Mr.  White  is  an 
excellent  man,  very  popular  in  this  state,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Board 
could  not  make  a  better  choice.  We  fear  very  much,  however,  that  he 
cannot  be  induced  to  accept  the  place,  as  we  are  informed  he  has  refused 
several  similar  offers  lately  with  $4,000  salaries. 

The  trustees  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  to  elect  to  the  position  Prof. 
A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville.  Mr.  Gow  has  for  years  been  reoognized  afr 
ooe  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  state.  His  experience  as  city 
sqierintendent,  as  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  instructor 
in  teachers'  institutes,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  for  the 
Slate  University,  makes  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  school  sys- 
tem from  bottom  to  top,  and  specially  fits  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
iastitation  like  this.  No  man  can  make  Purdue  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
what  it  may  become,  mnlefls  he  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  common 
lehools  and  common-achool  teachers. 

Besldeft  being  a  college  graduatei  and  having  the  above  named  expe- 
riences, Mr.  Gow  has  tastes  that  would  incline  him  to  take  special  pride 
in  such  work  as  Purdue  is  expected  to  do. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Gow  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  place, 
witb  its  surroundings)  but  certainly  no  man  in  the  state  is  better  qualified 
to  fill  it,- 
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Thk  Teachers'  Exgubsiov  to  FHiLADEtpniA. — The  committee  ap. 
pointed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  for  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, at  such  reduction  in  transportation  and  hotel  rates  as  to  place  at- 
tendance within  the  reach  of  every  teacher,  have  made  sufficient  investi- 
gation to  warrant  them  in  saying  that  lodging,  breakfast  and  supper,  at 
a  hotel,  for  ten  days,  together  with  the  railroad  fare  for  the  round  trip 
from  Indianapolis,  for  our  excursionists,  will  cost  not  more  than  forty- 
two  dollars.  The  noon  meal,  if  desired,  will  he  an  extra  expense,  and 
can  be  procured  within  the  Centennial  grounds.  Por  same  fare  and  five 
days  at  hotel,  thirty-two  dollars.    The  tent  project  has  been  abandoned. 

All  teachers  and  students  desiring  to  join  any  of  these  excursions — 
which  will  start  at  stated  times  between  May  and  October — will  at  once 
forward  two  dollars,  with  their  names  and  addresses,  to  J.  J.  Mills,  Ass't. 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  Indianapolis,  and  receive  from  him  a  certi- 
ficate entitling  them  to  excursion  rates.  Money  must  be  sent  in  registered 
letters,  post  office  orders,  or  drafts.  This  money  is  a  guaranty  of  good 
intention,  and  is  to  be  used  in  payment  for  printing,  stationery,  postage, 
and  the  labor  necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  it  will  be  deducted 
from  the  above  estimated  expenses  of  the  trip,  on  presentation  of  said 
certificate.  The  arrangement  and  management  of  these  excursions  have 
been  entrusted  to  C.  W.  Ains^orth,  Plainfield,  Ind.,  and  J.  H.  Madden^ 
Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Bedford,  Ind. 

Another  circular  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of  March,  to  those 
who  have  sin^nified  their  intention  of  going,  containing  full  information 
as  to  times  and  places  of  starting,  routes,  etc. 

Correspondence  (except  orders  for  certificates,  as  above  described,) 
should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  J.  H.  Madden,  Bedford. 

Editorial  Excursion. — On  the  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Hailroad,  about  270  Indiana  editors,  or  those  representing  -papers, 
visited  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington.  The  managers  of  the 
road  treated  the  editors  magnificently,  and  returned  them  in  good  oon- 
diti6n — a  special  train  the  entire  route.  This  road  is  the  most  direct 
from  Indiana  to  Philadelphia,  and  will  doubtlessly  be  liberally  patronised 
during  the  coming  summer. 

North  Western  Normal  School.— In  our  notice  of  this  institution 
last  month,  we  gave  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  current 
term  as  491  mstead  of  941.  Changing  the  position  of  the  first  two 
figures  makes  quite  a  difiTerence. 
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Careukss  Cokkeapondxntb. — Teachers  should  be  more  careful  in  their 
correspondence.  Their  own  names  and  address  especially  should  be 
written  very  distinctly.  Teachers  often  forget  to  give  the  poet  office  from 
which  they  write,  and  frequently  they  forget  to  sign  their  names.  We 
have  now  an  order  for  the  Journal  an4  the  price,  but  no  name.  Another 
'  person  says  send  me  a  specimen  copy  of  Journal,  but  sends  no  address.  . 
Another  aays,  stop  my  Journal — no  address,  etc. 

FuLTOB  County. — Superintendent  Myers  reports,  through  the  "  Post^" 
that  most  of  the  schools  in  Fulton  county  are  in  good  working  order. 
The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  the  want  of  proper  grading  and  a  course 
of  sti|dy.  His  restrictions  on  those  persons  who  attend  public  meetings 
in  school  houses  and  void  tobacco  spit  on  the  floor,  are  timely. 

Hekdbioes  CotrirrT. — Superintendent  J.  A.  C.  Dobson  proposes  to 
visit  schools  more  days  than  the  law  allows,  whether  he  gets  anything 
for  it  or  not.  The  schools,  generally,  are  in  good  condition.  Those  at 
Clayton  and  Brownsburg  are  specially  mentioned. 

HowABD  County. — "Schools  are  prosperous."  Most  of  the  township 
institutes  doing  well.  Some  trustees  not  doing  the  educational  part  of 
their  work  satisfactorily. 

Thi  Stats  Uniyebsity.— A  Bloomington  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Sentinel,  in  speaking  of  the  Saturday  morning  exercises  in 
the  Univerrity,  says:  "The  new  president  has  instituted  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. These  lectures  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  regular 
order,  and  are  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  in  their  delivery.  This  sensible 
limitation  has  in  every  case  resulted  in  trotting  out  something  well  worth 
hearing.  The  professors  have  a  week  in  which  to  prepare^  and  the  con- 
sequence ifi  a  short,  trite,  pithy,  condensed  performance." 

ItisiIb  from  the  January  apportionment  of  school  revenue,  made  by 
the  superintendent: 

Total  amount  apportioned,  $849,104.88.  Balance  in  treasury,  $4,744^28. 
Marion  county  paid  into  the  general  treasury  $70,637.88,  and  d  rew  out 
|S6,445,60.    Dubois  county  put  in  $1,479.79,  and  drew  out  $7,144.20. 

Om  hundred  dollars  has  }>een  deducted  from  the  amount  of  school 
revenue  apportioned  to  Decatur  county,  because  the  auditor  did  not 
make  his  report  when  the  law  requires. 

Thi  Snperintendnt  has  made  his  report  to  the  Governor.  It  contains 
feveral  valuable  items  which  we  shall  notice  next  month. 

Ax  Attica  teacher  received  the  following  excuse  for  absence.  It  is  a 
rare  ipedmen.  It  is  given  vtrhatim^  et  Uteraiim,  et  spellaUmy  et  capital-^ 
9im,  et  eomiruetaUm. 

You  will  understand  that  it  is  an  excuse  for  absence.  It  reads  thus: 
**he  Kould  Kom  in  ScoU  but  he  was  a  litle  to  Slow  a  Kould  not  ritch  the 
ScoU  House  in  thime  for  Scoll."  Yours,  . 
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THE  CBHTTKHNIAL. 


To  the  Teacksrs  and  School  Oficers  of 

The  Centennial  year  haft  oome  and  has  been  entered  upon  under  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  Within  this  year  America  will  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  her  independence  by  an  exhibit  before  the  world,  and  in 
competition  with  all  the  nations.  The  influences  which  hare  been  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  republican  institutions  within  our  first  century,  will 
be  greatly  augmented  and  extended  if  our  people  shall  ftilly  appreciate 
their  responsibility  and  perform  their  Aill  duty.  The  time  for  the  exhi- 
bition is  close  at  hand  and  the  preparations  but  just  commenced.  In 
this  regard  other  nations  to-day  have  much  the  advantage.  The  goods 
are  all  duly  entered  in  the  respective  countries,  and  are  on  the  way  here 
from  many  of  them.  These  nations  have  made  liberal  appropriations, 
Japan  leading  the  list  with  $000,000,  and  seme  of  them  ordering  the  ex- 
hibit without  limit  to  the  expense.  The  United  States  is  very  far  behind. 
Our  own  State  is  conspicuously  in  the  back  groimd,  although  acting  now 
with  somewhat  greater  energy  than  hitherto.  We  are  meeting  a  condi- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  not  of  positive  opposition  but  of  indiflTerence, 
which  IB,  practically,  almost  as  serious,  and  this  must  be  overcome  at  onoe. 
It  is  at  last  dawning  upon  the  more  thoughtftil  minds  that  there  is  a 
very  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us  as  Americans.  Our  invitations 
have  been  accepted  by  other  nations  in  good  fkith,  and  we  shall  be  dis- 
graced if  we  make  only  a  mediocre  exhibit.  The  few  comprehend  this 
now;  all  will  comprehend  it  in  a  few  brief  months.  Unfortunately  there 
remains  but  thirty  days  in  which  a  change  of  public  sentiment  can  be 
effected  and  leave  time  to  gain  admisrion  with  our  exhibit  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  appeal  to  you  as  leaders  of  public  thought,  comprehending 
that  the  educational  work,  under  the  energetic  supervision  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  is  in  a  more  forward  state  than  that  in  any  other  depart- 
me4t,  and  therefore  believing  that  you  are  duly  recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  before  us,  I  ask  you  to  set  every  agency  at  work  which 
will  stimulate,  and  at  the  same  time  direct,  thought  in  the  right  direction. 
While  accomplishing  this  as  the  chief  end,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there 
shall  be  money  provided,  and  liberally.  Not  extravagantly,  for  the 
$50,000  asked  is  less  than  three  cents  per  capita  for  our  population,  but 
to  an  amount  commensurate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  our  great  State.  Unfortunately  our  legislators  were  shortsighted 
and  appropriated  but  the  mere  pittance  of  $6,000,  but  if  we  can  act 
promptly  and  make  amends  by  individual  effort,  we  shall  have  indirectly 
gained  much  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  and  by  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  our  own  wonderftil  resources.  You  have  been  asked  to 
raise  $26,000  through  the  schools.  There  are  more  than  100  towns  in  the 
State  capable  of  raising  easily  $100  each;  some  of  the  smaller  ones  have 
already  raised  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  There  are  ao  many  more 
that  can  raise  $60  each,  and  this  would  leave  for  over  9,000  district  schools 
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but  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  pieoe.  It  is  p^>babre  that  there  are  some 
schools  which  will  do  nothing,  and  others  mnst  therefore  do  more  than  a 
Uai  share.  It  is  no  waste  of  time  to  devote  an  hour  in  eMh  for  a  few 
dajs  to  preparations  for  some  kind  of  patriotic  exhibition.  It  is  as  much 
jour  duty  to  incoloate  the  lessons  of  patriotism  in  the  child's  mind  as 
arithmeiie  or  the  geogri^y  lesson,  and  never  can  it  be  done  to  better 
sdTantage  than  now — ^indeed  yoa  cim  beneAt  both  scholar  and  parent  at 
this  time.  As  a  parent  I  would  say,  that  the  teacher  who  ftils  to  give 
his  or  her  scholars  an  opportunity  to  actively  participate  in  this  great 
celebration — such  a  one  as  will  never  again  occur  in  our  lifetime— is  un- 
worthy to  be  tmsted  with  the  education  of  American  youth. 

Will  you  not  consider  this  well  and  act  while  there  is  yet  time?  Tou 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  all;  other  agencies  are  earnestly  «m|^loyed.  It 
wiU  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  our  scholars;  it  will  raise  our 
schools  in  the  estimation  of  the  outside  world  if  they  shall  accomplish 
the  task  assigned.  If  you  perform  your  duty  they  will  fUlly  accomplish 
it  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  immense  value  to  the  State  of  the  pro- 
posed exhibition,  nor  do  I  need  to  here. 

Chablxb  W.  Gbxxnx,  State  Centennial  Agent. 


SPXCIAL  Noncs. 
To  all  p^noHB  fr^pmring  material  fo^  tAe 

SducaUonal  Exhibit  at  Philadelphia: 

Will  you  please  send  us,  at  once,  a  definite  description  of  the  material 
which  you  propose  to  exhibit.  We  desire  a  precise  statement  of  the 
number,  size,  and  shape  of  the  articles  you  expect  to  send. 

In  order  to  insure  the  exhibition  of  the  articles,  this  stiU^ment  mui^t 
be  sent  to  us  on  or  before  February  15. 

All  articles  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  ready;  nothing  will  be  received 
after  the  8th  of  March. 

Bverytbing  must  be  securely  packed,  and  freight  charges  prepaid  to 
Indianapolis.    Direct  to  J.  H.  Smart,  State  Sup't. 

Ed.  Com.  for  Centennial. 

Javitast  20,  1876. 


CENTENNIAL,  ALCOHOL,  ASSOCIATION   BESOLU- 

TIONS,  ETC. 


As  a  means  of  raising  money  for  the  Centennial,  exhibitions  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  more  or  less  employed.  As  a  means  to  make  these 
more  efficient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promotive  of  good,  I  suggest  tem- 
perance dialogues  and  dramas.  As  a  means  to  this  last,  I  suggest  the 
pamphlet  publications,  by  the  National  Temperance  Publishing  House, 
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Ne'w  York.    These  are  very  cheap  and  the  sentimentB  good,  such  as  1 
think  the  mo«t  fiiBtidious  ivill  not  object  to. 

As  guidance,  I  will  name  a  few  of  these  publications,  with  prices, 
single  and  by  dozen :  Trial  of  Judas  "Woemakcr,  Power  of  "Woman's* 
Influence,  Saved  at  Last,-  Aunt  IHnah's  Pledge ;  price  16  cts.  each,  $1.50 
per.  doz.  Reclaimed,  or  Danger  of  Moderate  Drinking,  Harry  no  Man 
if  he  drinks,  Wine  as  a  Medicine,  The  Stumbling  Block;  price  10  centSr 
$1  per  dozen. 

These  make  performances  itom  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  in  length; 
requiring  from  six  to  ten,  possibly,  in  some  cases,  sixteen  performers.  I 
believe  in  most  communities  these  will  be  more  popular  than  any  other 
performances  which  are  as  simple,  I  regret  to  bo  compelled  to  believe 
there  are  communities  in  which  these  would  be  objectionable.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  can  usually  decide  this  after  studying  his  community 
and  the  dialogue. 

ALCOBOL. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  we  unani- 
mously passed  the  following: 

Retolvedj  That  we  recommend  that  such  instruction  and  experiments 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  as  shall  show  the  nature  of  Alcohol  and 
its  dire  effects  on  the  human  system. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  stop  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  this  resolution^ 
and  the  good  to  result  from  it,  if  faithfully  carried  out.  'Tis  enough  to 
say,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  'go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it*,'*  or,  what  we  want  to  appear  in' the  life  of  the 
nation,  we  must  put  into  the  schools.  No  teacher  lives  who  does  not 
want  temperance  in  the  nation;  then  put  temperance  principles  into  the 
schools.  But  how  ?  That  is  the  objective  point  of  the  second  branch  of 
this  article. 

1.  And  simplest  for  young  pupils  (6  to  12  years),  secure  from  the  house 
named  above,  the  "Catechism  on  Alcohol,"  a  pamphlet  of  S6  pagesi 
costing,  one  copy,  10  cents;  per  dozen,  |1.  This  little  publication  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  directness.    I  give  an  example  or  two : 

"  Ques.  How  does  it  (alcohol)  affect  the  heart?"  "Ans.  The  action 
of  the  heart  is  hurried  and  (thus)  deranged  by  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
poison."  "Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  liver?"  "A.  The  liver  is  over- 
worked in  trying  to  cleanse  th^  blood,  and  this  brings  on  liver  complainLV 
"  Q.  Why  do  people  grow  fat  that  drink  ale,  porter,  and  beer?  A.  Be- 
cause the  alcohol  puts  so  much  impurity  into  the  blood  that  it  cannot  all 
be  worked  off,  and  so  it  is  tucked  away  in  the  corners  as  dead  matter  or 
fat." 

Children  will  understand  and  remember  these. 

2.  Another  pamphlet  of  86  pages,  called  "  Temperance  Catechism,"  giv- 
ing more  general  instruction,  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  Cost,  60 
cents  per  dozen. 

8.    Books  for  teachers.    This  same  house  publishes  several  valuable 
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yoluznes  for  ftdalts.  Among  these  I  woald  naznet  The  Basis  of  the  Tem- 
perance Seform,  $1.  Text  Book  of  Temperance,  Dr.  Lees,  of  England, 
$1.60.  Aleohol ;  its  Katnre  and  Effects,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Storer,  90  cts. 
Our  Wasted  Besources,  Dr.  Wm.  Hargreaves,  $1.26.  This  latter  does  not 
treat  so  much  of  the  physiologic  effects  of  alcohol  as  of  its  social,  com- 
mercial, tmd  political  effects. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  sincerely  hope  the  resolution 
presented  above,  is  to  be  no  barren  formula  in  the  teachep's  hands.  God 
holds  the  teacher  responsible  to  do  his  whole  duty,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  whole  daty  can  be  done,  and  wholly  neglect  this  subject. 

This  paper  and  this  allusion  to  this  house,  have  come  solely  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  proper  instruction  of  the  young  concerning  **  the  nature 
and  dir«  effects  of  alcohol."  'Tis  hoped  teachers  will  thoughtfiilly  oon- 
nder  this  matter. 

Any  wishing  to  address  this  house  should  direct  to  J.  N.  Stearn6» 
58  Beade  street,  New  York.  Gso.  W.  Boss. 


STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENTS, 

TO  BE  HELD  MAY  17  AND  18. 


How  to  organize  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  so  as  to  secure 
more  economical,  efficient,  and  sytematic  institute  work.  W.  A.  Jones, 
President  State  Normal  SchooL 

How  can  the  Saperintendent  accomplish  the  most  good  at  official  visits. 
John  Carney,  of  Jennings  county. 

How  can  we  use  teachers'  monthly  reports,  and  what  should  they  con- 
tain.   L.  P.  Harlan,  of  Marion. 

How  to  organize  and  conduct  township  teachers'  institutes.  J.  C.  Mac- 
pheraon,  of  Wayne. 

What  has  been  done,  and  what  can  be  done,  toward  grading  the  coun- 
try schools.    David  Moory,  of  Elkhart. 

What  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  E. 
C.  Skr,  of  Parke. 

'  How  to  oonvince  the  people  that  county  supervision  is  essential  to  the 
highest  soooess  of  the  country  schools.    Macy  Good,  of  Wabash. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  suggestions  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

All  the  persons  assigned  to  duty  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  each  will  do  the  work  assigned  him.  If  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  make  any  change  in  this  programme,  due  notice  will  be  given. 

J.   A.    C.  DOBSON, 

J.  M.  Wallace, 
L.  P.  Harlan, 

Committee, 
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V1NCENNB8. — Under  the  supervision  of  T.  J.  Charlton,  the  Vinoennes 
public  schools  are  rapidly  approaohing  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 
and  efficiency.  The  number  of  pupils  in  regular  attendance  is  largely 
in  excess  of  former  years;  the  attendance  is  more  constant,  and  the 
grading  clearly  indicates  that  the  superintendent  understands  his  busi- 
ness. Of  the  inside  working  of  this  school,  we  desire  specially  to  com- 
mend the  language  culture,  the  correct  method  of  teaching  orthography, 
and  the  uniformly  good  results  in  penmanship.  The  Vincennes  high 
school  is  well  up. 

CoLUMBirs — With  Andrew  J.  Graham  at  the  helm,  is  doing  meet  ex- 
cellent service,  through  her  public  schools,  for  the  children  and.  yooth. 
The  senior  class  in  the  high  school  numbers  sixteen.  They  are  all  good 
looking  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  apparently  well  matured  for  west- 
ern high  school  pupils.  In  the  older  states  the  high  school  scholars  are 
much  more  matured  than  in  the  western  states— they  remain  in  school 
longer,  manifestly  to  their  advantage.  In  the  western  states  there  are 
too  many  childen  in  the  high  schools — ^too  much  haste  to  get  through. 
The  best  educational  process  is  a  slow  one.  Give  the  children  plenty  of 
time. 

Franklin. — Like  Columbus,  Franklin  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
good  schools  for  several  years.  Both  these  cities  are  provided  with  most 
excellent  school  facilities.  Their  school  buildings  are  large,  commodious, 
well  furnished,  and  the  superintendents  take  care  of  them.  Superin- 
tendent Martin  brings  to  bear  upon  the  Franklin  schools  all  the  advan- 
tages of  ripe  experience,  earnest  and  devoted  attention,  and,  what  is  pw- 
haps  of  even  more  importance,  he  has  one  of  the  best  selected  corps  ot 
teachers  in  the  State. 

Good  teachers  are  essential  to  good  schools,  and  we  take  this  oocaaion 
to  remark  that  while  only  a  few  years  ag6  really  good  teachers  were  the 
exception  in  most  of  our  town  schools,  now  the  order  is  being  reversed — 
poor  teachers  are  becoming  the  exception. 

The  trustees  of  the  city  schools  have  recently  purchased  the  revised 
edition  of  the  American  Cyclopsedia  of  Mr.  Peck,  agent  fbr  southern 
Indiana,  for  the  benefit  of  the  high  school. 

The  following  items  appear  in  the  monthly  report,  ending  Dec  24: 
Enrollment,  M8;  no.  belonging,  678;  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  96.'8; 
cases  of  tardiness,  16;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  848;  no.  of  visits,  188- 
Three  of  the  grades,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  76,  had  not  a  single 
single  case  of  tardiness.    J.  H.  Martin  is  supH. 

OssiAK. — The  school  at  Ossian  prospers  under  the  management  of  B. 
F.  Johnson.  Number  enrolled  for  December,  180;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, 92. 

Elkha&t. — The  Elkhart  schools  are  reported  "  in  an  unusually  pros- 
perous condition."  The  high  school  library,  just  opened,  is  a  valuable 
acquisition.    A.  M.  Barnett  is  superintendent. 
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JErnssovTiLLX.— A  oomparative  statement  for  the  months  of  Nov. 
and  Dec.,  of  1874  aad  1876,  ihowB  the  sehooh  in  an  improyed  condition. 
The  shoiring  is  veiy  croditable.  A  r«gttl»r  teachers'  institute  is  sustained. 
We  made  a  mistake  last  montii.  JNo  salaries  have  been  reduced.  The 
superintendent,  who  gave  all  his  time  to  supervision,  was  di^^ensed  with 
and  his  duties  devolved  upon  Hr.  £.  8.  Hopkins.  Hr.  H.  has  simply 
hsd  his  labors  and  responsibilities  increased,  while  his  salary  remains 
the  same. 

Wabash. — Report  of  the  Wabash  public  schools  for  the  term  (14 
weeks)  ending  Dec.  24, 1876.  Whole  no.  enrolled,  660;  average  no.  be- 
longing^ 697;  average  daily  attendance^  676.8;  neither  tardy  nor  absent, 
20&;  BO.  of  cases  of  tardiness,  28.  Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  based 
apon  the  average  belonging,  96.6;  based  upon  enrollment,  88.6.  These 
per  cents,  we  believe  to  be  strictly  accurate,  and  indicate  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  schooL    D.  W.  Thomas  is  superintendent. 

SpidSLAjnD.— 'l%e  tt^^^rier  reports  the  first  week  of  the  Centennial 
yesr  as  having  literally  overrun  Spiceland  with  students.  We  are  very 
fhd  to  know  of  the  increasing  success  and  usefdlness  of  Spiceland 
Academy.  It  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State,  and  deserves  all  its 
popularity. — HemcaaiU  Mercury, 

FosTOBiA,  O. — It  seems  that  the  normal  school  has  not  been  removed 
from  Foetoria,  as  heretofore  stated.  J.  R.  Fra^sier  sold  it  out  to  Mr. 
Lehr,  of  the  Ida  normal,  and  made  an  attempt  to  remove  it,  but  it 
would  not  go.  This  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  stands  by  the  old 
colors. 

Ch A  KLiBBTOWK.^The  schools  at  Oharlestown,  under  the  care  of  ex' 
superintendent  A.  C.  Goodwin,  are  reported  in  good  condition.  The 
tk'^enigb  daily  attendance  on  number  belonging  in  the  PrincipaVs  room,  to 
date,  is  97  jSer  cent. 

KswAiTKA. — ^T.  W.  Fields,  principal  of  the  Kewanna  schools,  is  giving 
a  series  of  Saturday  evening  lectures  on  natural  science,  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  and  parents.  Is  this  not  a  suggestion  worthy  the  consideration  of 
others?    Mr.  Fields  announces  a  normal  institute  for  next  summer. 

Attiga^ — But  one  caae  of  tardiness  in  two  weeks.    Remarkable. 


PERSONAL. 


A  &i8ii>urT  of  Bloomington,  the  seat  of  our  State  University,  speaks 
of  the  new  president)  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  in  this  wise:  *^Dr.  Moss  not 
only  gives  entire  satisfaction,  but,  going  beyond  excellence,  is  every  week 
snd  every  day  doing  something,  as  well  as  saying  something,  to  inspire 
more  and  more  of  respect,  confidence  and  love.  He  is  in  great  demand 
in  all  drcles  of  good  society,  and  his  recitations  among  his  friends  ihere 
ifiake  him  quite  as  popular  as  his  public  addresses." 
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A.  R.  Bkkton,  formerly  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University  at  this  place,  but 
for  five  years  president  of  Nebraska  University,  has  offered  hb  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  and  will  return 
to  Indianapolis.  He  will  do  work  in  some  capacity  in  the  N.  W.  O.  U., 
and  look  after  his  large  property  interest  here,  which  needs  his  attention. 
Prof.  Benton  has  many  warm  friends  in  Indianapolis  who  will  welcome 
his  return. 

Frof.  E.  C.  Hkwbtt,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  School,  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  many  teachers  in  this  State,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Association  at  its  late  meeting.  Many  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  Sucker  State  think  Mr.  Hewett  is  the  best  man  to  suc- 
ceed Richard  Edwards  as  president  of  the  Normal.  The  Journal 
thought  of  that  the  first  thing. 

The  Elkhart  Review,  in  speaking  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Harmon,  principal 
of  the  high  school,  says,  "  She  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  Elk- 
hart ever  had,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  she  is  having  the  support  of 
the  community."     Good. 

Ja8.  a.  Younq,  ex-superintendent  of  Fountain  county,  played  editor 
and  represented  the  Journal  on  the  Editorial  excursion!  The  dignity  of 
the  Journal  was  ftilly  maintained. 

Geo.  a.  Ohasx,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  but  for  many  years,  and 
at  present,  principal  of  the  Louisville  female  high  school,  attended  ibe 
late  State  Association,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  interest.  He 
was  a  charter  member. 

J.  H.  Madden,  of  Bedford,  who  is  secretary  of  the  committee  to  ar- 
range for  a  teachers'  excursion  to  the  Centennial,  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  look  after  the  matter.    See  his  report. 

Hon.  Alonzo  Absbnsthy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Iowa,  has  been  elected  president  of  Ohicago  University  vice  Br.  Moss, 
now  of  Indiana  State  University.    He  has  accepted  the  place. 

HuQH  DoNLST,  president  of  Uie  Laporte  School  Board,  attended  the 
State  teachers'  Association*  He  gives  much  of  his  time  to  educational 
interests,  and  is  a  model  trustee. 

P.  D.  Hammond,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  takes  charge  of  the  Zionsville  schools.  School  teachings  was 
Mr.  Hammond's  original  business. 

J.  P.  Shakkt,  of  Ohio,  takes  the  schools  at  New  Haven,  vice 

Newman,  resigned. 

T.  C.  Van  Nuts,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  State  University,  was 
married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Hunter,  daughter  of  Gen.  Hunter,  Dec.  28,  '75. 

S.  A.  Chambers,  last  year  of  Utica,  is  now  teaching  in  the  New  Al- 
bany high  school. 

K  G.  Boons,  who  began  to  teach  at  Rich  Square,  last  fall,  has  been 
sick  most  of  the  year— not  able  to  work.    Ho  is  better  now. 
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W.  S.  PzRRT,  superintendent  of  the  Ann  Arbor  schools,  is  president 
elect  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Prof.  Rouse  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Butler  schools  vice  J.  G.  Bower- 
SOX;  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Jos.  L.  Carr  is  principal  of  the  St  Omer  schools. 

£.  0.  Noble  is  located  at  Clinton,  Vermillion  county. 

JoHx  PEJinriNQTON  IS  principal  of  the  Westfield  Union  high  school. 

L.  P.  Harlak,  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  went  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  late  Editorial  excursion. 

W.  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  attended  the  late  State  Association. 


INSTITUTES. 


TiPFBCANOK  County. — The  annual  institute  assemhied  in  the  Sixth 
Street  Baptist  Church,  at  10.80  o'clock,  Monday  morning.    The  attend- 
snoe  was  the  largest  ever  known  on  a  similar  occasion  on  the  first  day. 
llie  welcome  address  was  given  hy  W.  S.  Lingle.  He  was  followed  hy  Hon. 
&  £.  White,  of  Ohio,  who  was  delighted  to  meet  them  again  after  four 
jears.    Mr.  White  was  the  principal  instructor  for  the  week.    The  ezer- 
dses  throufi;hout  were  of  the  most  interesting  character.    The  social  re- 
onions  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  were  rich. and  enjoyahle. 
The  lecture  of  Prof.  White  on  Tuesday  evening  was  a  rare  treat.    Two 
hoodred  and  twenty-five  teachers  and  fViends  of  the  cause  enrolled  their 
names.    Prof.  Severson  and  Miss  Emma  Patton  managed  the  music. 
All  the  city  and  country  editors  were  enrolled,  and  thanks  tendered  to 
the  daily  press.    Resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  several  wor- 
thy members  were  passed.    An  invitation  was  given  to  Prof.  White  to 
return  whenever  convenient.    Everybody  was  delighted  with  the  rich 
instructions.     It  is  certain,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  session  was,  through- 
out, a  grand  and  beneficial  success.    W.  H.  Caulkins  was  the  president, 
T.  KeCarthy  and  H.  B.  Persinger,  the  secretaries. 

Grant  County. — ^The  Grant  County  Institute  was  held  during  holi- 
<iays.  Enrollment,  161  of  persons  in  the  business  of  teaching,  or  pre- 
paring to  teach.  Workers  from  a  distance,  H.  Gunder,  of  Manchester; 
Xra.  Kate  B.  Ford,  and  W.  H.  "Fertich.  Work  of  all  very  acceptable. 
The  entertainment  given  by  Prof.  Fertich  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
work  of  our  home  teachers  was  practical,  useful,  and  interesting.  A  good 
feeling  prevailed  and  success  gained  in  our  work.  The  schools  in  Grant 
county  are  doing,  this  year,  better  work  than  during  any  preceding  year. 
We  have  more  unity,  more  system,  more  economy  in  use  of  time,  l^ence 
more  done  in  recitations  and  study-hours.    I   have  just  visited   some 
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schools  Bast,  and  find  that  we^  in  a  general  way  in  Indiana,  are  trying 
to  get  along  too  rapidly ;  trying  to  reach  the  higher  branches  without 
u^y  good  foundation.  The  superintendent  at  one  place  told  me  that  he 
had  a  school  in  the  third  story,  but  had  no  Mgh  School^  for  it  took  all 
their  time  and  moans  in  the  common  branches. 

T.  D.  Tharpb,  Sup't. 

Lakk  County. — Our  County  Institute  met  Dec.  27,  1875.  The  en* 
rollment  reached  207.  Seventy-four  of  the  teachers  at  present  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  county  were  in  attendance.  E.  M.  Chaplin,  of  War- 
saw, and  Prof.  Fertich,  of  Yorktown,  were  with  us  and  did  excellent 
work.  The  teachers  of  the  county  labored  fiuthAilly  during  the  entire 
session,  and  are  deserving  of  great  credit.  No  time  was  appointed  for 
holding  the  next  institute.  The  townships  of  this  county  are  holding 
institutes  regularly  each  month.  Good  work  is  being  done  at  these  asso- 
ciations. J.  H.  HcApbk,  Sup't. 

Elkhart  County. — ^The  Teaohers'  Institute  of  Elkhart  county  met 
in  Elkhart  Nov.  1,  1875. .  The  enrollment  reached  265.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  about  200.  'Professor  D.  Moury,  superintendent,  is 
worthy  of  great  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it.  Our 
home  workers  were  Profs.  Blunt,  Bamett,  and  Harding.  The  workers 
from  abroad  were  Profs.  Fertich;  Shaw,  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio;  W.  A. 
Bell,  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mich.;  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan; 
Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  Giffe,  of  Indianapolis,  who  conducted  the 
music.  Evening  lectures  as  follows:  W.  H.  Fertich,  Hon.  J.  H.  Baker, 
of  Goshen,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  A.  D.  Mohler,  of  Lagrange.  Thursday  eve- 
ning, Prof.  Fertich  gave  an  Elocutionary  Entertainment.  State  Super- 
intendent, Jas.  H.  Smart,  was  with  us  one  day,  and  made  remarks  which 
will  be  lasting  in  the  memory  of  all  who  were  present.  The  Centennial 
movement  was  carefully  discussed,  and  committees  appointed  in  each 
township  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  raising  ftinds.  Among  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  were  the  following : 

1.  That  we  deplore  the  action  of  the  late  Legislature  in  lessening  the 
efficiency  of  the  superintendency  law. 

2.  That  we  conform  strictly  to  the  system  of  grading  schools,  as  in* 
troduced  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  that  we  make  the  work  as 
effectual  as  possible.        C.  L.  Drsbss  and  E.  F.  Nswbll,  Secretaries. 

Miami  Cotdnty. — The  Miami  County  Institute  opened  Dec.  27,  1875. 
The  attendance  was  only  fair,  the  time  being  unfavorable.  The  interest, 
however,  was  good,  and  the  work  done  profitable.  The  principal  in- 
structors were  W.  A.  Bell,  G.  G.  Manning,  D.  W.  Hadock,  and  J.  A. 
Miller.  The  enrollment  was  90.  A  public  lecture  was  given  on  Hon* 
day  evening  by  W.  A.  Bell.  The  schools  of  this  county  are  generally 
in  good  condition.    W.  Steele  Ewing  is  the  county  superintendeni. 
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BOOK-TABLE. 


TuLCBBBs'  Manual  70B  Lajnguags  Lbsbons,  by  Miss  P.  W.  Ludlow 
and  W.  E.  Crosby.  Davesport,  Iowa:  Day,  B^bert  &  Fidla.  Also 
Language  Lessons,  by  the  same  authors  and  publishers. 

The  above  is  a  revision  of  the  First  Lessons  in  Language  and  Compo- 
sition, and  is  intended  only  for  the  teacher.  It  commences  with  the  ele- 
ments of  language  study,  and  makes  a  graded  course  preparatory  to  the 
stody  of  technical  grammar.  The  suggestions  and  model  lessons  are  so 
fall  that  the  teacher  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  and 
following. 

The  Language  Lessons  are  intended  for  pupils,  and  the  work  is  arranged 
for  them  with  all  suggestions  to  teachers  left  out.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.   The  two  are  bound  together  as  a  hand  book  for  teachers. 

"Language  before  grammar,"  is  the  motto  of  the  authors,  and  we 
fiiUy  indorse  it.  If  these  Language  Lessons  could  in  all  cases  precede 
gnmmar,  and  in  most  intermediate  and  grammar  schools  take  its  place, 
it  would  be  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction. 

XonxL  AmiTHifSTic,  by  Alfred  Kirk  and  H.  H.  Belfield.  Chicago* 
Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  new  "  Model  Series,''  now  being  published  by 
Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  and  certainly  deserves  to  take  rank  with  the  latest 
tnd  best  text-books  on  this  subject.  The  authors  are  two  leading  princi- 
pals in  the  Chicago  schools,  and  the  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  per* 
lonal  experience  in  the  school  room.  The  volume  covers  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic,  and  seems  quite  complete.  The  philosophical  discus- 
sion of  principles,  the  combination  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  the 
modek  formed  for  the  solution  of  problems,  and  the  review  questions 
unite  to  commend  the  book  to  the  tliinking  teacher. 

Thi  Nubsxry,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  is  the  best 
child's  paper.     It  is  intended  for  "  Youngest  Readers." 

PAaALLXLS  OF  HisTOBT. — Mr.  W.  T.  Sater  has  just  published  a  new 
game  of  Historical  Cards.  It  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  the 
Journal  that  interesting  games  are  arranged  with  important  dates  in 
history,  so  that  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of  education  becomes 
s  mere  pastime.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Sater's  Cards  is  that 
they  avociate  (M>ntemporaneous  events,  American  events  being  placed 
list,  and  those  of  other  countries  after.  It  is  a  well  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  the  mind  that  it  will  retain  two  or  more  associated  events  more 
easily  than  it  will  one  unassociated. 

We  never  hesitate  to  encourage  playing  historical  games.  See  adver- 
tisement in  this  Journal. 

Hakpkr's  Wssk.lt,  the  prince  of  illustrated  weeklies,  never  fails  to 
unuse  and  to  instruct  Nast's  Cartoons  alone  aie  worth  the  subscription 
price. 
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St.  Nicholas,  published  by  Scrib»er  &  Co.,  New  York,  is,  without 
question,  the  beet  juvenile  paper  published  in  this  country.  It  is  pro- 
fdsely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  best  writers  in  the  land  con- 
tribute to  its  pages.  No  boy  or  girl  can  read  it  and  not  be  made  wiser 
and  better.    Teachers  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend. 

Thx  Quarterly  Elocutionist,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Bandall-Diehlj  for 
January,  1876,  is  at  hand  and  contains  some  good  selections.  Price,  30c; 
pp.  74.     Address  author  at  27  Union  Square,  New  York. 


LOCAL. 
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Recitations  and  Dialogues,  with  a  choice  variety  of  other  matter, 
(200  pp.)  in  "The  Elocutionists'  Manual"  for  1876,  sent  postpaid  on  the 
receipt  of  36  cents.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  National  School  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Chestnut  st,  Philadelphia.  2-Bt 

Could  not  county  superintendents  do  their  teachers  and  their  schools 
much  good  by  urging  their  teachers  to  read  some  good  tehool  journal? 
In  fact,  does  not  a  superintendent  fail  in  one  of  his  important  duties 
when  he  neglects  to  make  an  effort  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  teachers 
what  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  school  work? 
Let  every  superintendent  do  his  duty  in  this  regard,  at  least. 

Several  city  superintendents  have  lately  sent  in  the  names  of  their 
teachers  as  subscribers  fer  the  Journal.  Cannot  others  do  the  same  with 
profit  to  their  schools  ? 

A  FEW  of  the  ijubscribers  to  the  Journal  were  allowed  to  postpone 
payment  for  the  same  till  they  had  earned  some  money  teaching.  We 
trust  that  those  who  have  not  as  yet  forwarded  the  money  will  do  so  at 
their  earliest  convenience. 

^^  Teachers. — Your  names,  neatly  printed  in  gold,  on  one  dozen  fine 
"^f     assorted  Visiting  Cards,  only  26c.;  two  do^.en,  86c.    No  tampleMjree. 
Address  Eagle  Job  Oftice,  Memphis,  Ind. 

R.  G.  Boone,  who  conducted  a  very  successful  Normal  Class  in  Plain* 
field  last  summer,  and  T.  H.  Dunn,  one  of  our  best  educators,  design 
opening  a  Normal  School  at  Clayton,  about  the  first  of  April,  for  a  three 
or  four  months'  session.  Teachers  will  not  find  better  instructors  easily, 
and  all  who  desire  this  training  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  attend. 
Opportunity  will  be  given  for  aearcking  work  in  all  the  common  school 
branches,  and  Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  and  Botany,  regularly,  and 
frequent  general  drills  in  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  Drawing  will  be 
made  a  specialty.    For  particulars  address  Temple  H.  Dunn,  Brownsburg. 

See  D.  Eckley  Hunter's  advertisement  concerning  "  Object  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic." 
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|BAWING  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  its  im- 
portance demands.     Six  of  the  large  cities  in  the  state 
have  begun  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  schools.    In 
9Siil^  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wajme,  and  Lafayette,  the  instruc- 
tion  is  given  in  all  grades  and  is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  special  teacher.    In  Kichmond,  Logansport,  and  Terre  Haute, 
the  instruction  has  recently  been  introduced  and  is  confined  to 
elementarj  lessons.    Indianapolis,  Fort  Wajme,  and  Terre  Haute 
exhibited  specimens  of  school  drawings  at  the  last  Exposition  in 
Indianapolis.    They  were  of  a  creditable  and  encoura^g  char- 
acter.    City  superintendents  of  schools,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, pronounce  in  favor  of  teaching  industrial  drawing  in  graded 
fldiools.     They  regard  it  as  worthy  of  equal  time  and  attention 
with  other  useful  studies.    In  the  schools  of  small 'cities,  towns, 
aad  of  country  districts,  nothing  is  being  done  in  drawing.     It 
is  not  regwbredi  as  are  certain  other  branches;  teachers,  in  the 
main,  are  not  prepared  to  teach  it,  and  the  feasibility  and  pro- 
priety of  attempting  its  introduction  are  seriously  questioned. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  what  a  few  of  the  leading  educational 
men  in  the  state  think  in  r^ard  to  teaching  drawing  in  all  kinds 
of  public  flchools. 
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State  Superintendent  Smart  says:  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  in- 
dustrial drawing  is  one  of  the  most  proc^icaJ  studies  that  can  be 
introdueed  into  our  public  schools.  If  the  subject  is  properly 
taught,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  prepare  our^  boys  and  girls  for 
the  practical  industries  of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
branch.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  can  be  profitably  introduced  into 
our  common  country  schools  as  well  as  into  city  systems." 

President  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  says :  "  We  haye 
introduced  industrial  drawing  into  our  course  of  study  thjs  year. 
I  regard  industrial  drawing  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the 
common  school  studies." 

Superintendent  George  P.  Brown  says :  '*  The  public  schools 
should  teach  those  subjects  which  are,  first,  of  most  service  in 
preparing  the  child  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  secondly  of  value  in 
nsthetic  culture  and  in  mental  discipline.  Drawing  is  of  special 
value  in  preparing  pupils  for  the  various  vocations  incident  to 
business  life  in  large  cities,  and  in  affording  both  discipline  and 
culture.  When  regular  and  methodical  instruction  can  be  given 
in  small  towns  and  country  districts,  for  a  period  of  time,  long 
enough  to  secure  the  results  sought,  the  study  of  drawing  will  be 
both  desirable  and  practicable." 

Two  of  the  present  county  superintendents,  Jas.  A.  Barnes  and 
J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  who  are  among  the  best,  speak  of  the  introduc* 
tion  of  drawing  in  all  common  schools  as  follows:  One  says,  "  I  am 
led  to  this  conclusion ;  first,  that  it  is  practicable  under  existing 
circumstances,  provided  we  are  not  too  eager  and  so  let  our  haste 
outrun  our  better  judgment  and  more  reasonable  expectations ; 
second,  it  is  desirable,  if  we  so  guard  it  as  not  to  crowd  out 
other  studies  just  as  useful,  and  never  let  it  degenerate  into  a 
hobby,"     The  other  says :   ''I  think  that  it  is  practicable  that  we 
begin  the  introduction  of  the  study,  and  if  properly  managed  by 
trustees  an^  superintendents,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate 
success.    I  certainly  regard  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
for  the  friends  of  education  to  risk  several  chances  of  failure  and 
make  an  attempt  at  a  general  introduction  of  the  study." 

The  editor  of  the  School  Journal  says:  "I  look  upon  drawing 
as  of  very  great  importance.  Skill  in  this  direction  will  serve  a 
person  in  almost  every  calling  of  life.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  object  should  be  to  make  artisans,  not  artists.'* 
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Theie  opinkms,  and  soores  of  others  that  oould  be  given,  are 
worthy  of  much  consideration. 

The  importance  of  drawing  as  a  studj  in  common  schools  is 
evident  from  its  intimate  relations  to  two  great  interests:  first, 
its  valoe  in  all  the  industries  wherein  skilled  labor,  cultivated 
taste,  and  ingenuity  are  required ;  secondly,  its  tendency  to  de- 
Tdop  individual  taste  and  discipline,  and  to  promote  national  art 
cultore.    The  intimate  relation  that  the  study  of  drawing  bears 
to  the  useful  arts  is  not  illustrated  in  America.    Drawing  has 
not  been  recognized  as  an  important  study  here,  hence  has  not 
received  attention,  neither  is  this  country  the  most  successful  in 
the  mechanic  arts.    The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  experience 
are  found  abroad.     The  art-nations  of  the  world, — by  which  is 
meaDt  the  countries  that  excel  in  the  products  of  art  both  in 
manufacture  and  in  sculpture,  painting,  building,  ornamenting, 
etc.,  are  the  European  nations,  principal  among  which  in  these 
respects  are  France,  Germany,  and  £ngland.    These  govem- 
mentB  are  agreed  in  the  recognition  of  drawing  as  one  of  the  most 
directly  and  widely  practical  studies  for  the  masses.     For  eveiy 
industry  they  deem  it  of  the  first  importance;  all  other  studies 
rank  below  it.    At  the  Universal  Exposition  in  1851,  England 
stood  extremely  low  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  respect 
to  her  industrial  products.     The  only  one  of  the  great  nations 
that  stood  below  her  was  the  United  States.    France,  at  the  same 
Exposition,  ranked  among  the  first    This  inspired  England  with 
the  determination  to  raise  the  character  of  her  articles  of  manu- 
&cture.     The  means  she  employed  to  efiTect  this  end  were,  the 
establishment  of  art-schools  in  every  large  city.     After  ten  years 
the  Paris  !Bxposition  occurred,  at  which  England,  improved  by 
her  efforts  in  art,  stood  foremost,  and  in  some  branches  of  manu- 
facture excelled  the  most  artistic  nations.    The  United  States 
maintained  her  unenviable  position  at  the  foot  of  the  roll.    This 
change  on  the  part  of  England's  industries  was  brought  about 
mainly  by  her  art-schools,  museums,  and  training  schools  for  art- 
teadiers.     During  this  period  she  established  "the  magnificent 
art-muBeum  at  South  Kensington,  for  the  founding  of  which  the 
floenoe  and  airt  departments  collected  from  all  quarters  master- 
pieces of  every  kind,  at  a  total  expense  to  the  State  of  not  less 
than  one  million  pounds  sterling.     Besides  this  amount  for  first 
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establishment,  the  art  department  has  a  yearly  grant  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling."  The  number  of  art-schools  was  mul- 
tiplied folly  six  times,  and  art  instruction  was  introduced  in  all 
her  schools  for  the  masses.  The  fact  that  England  changed  from 
among  the  lowest  of  the  nations  in  art  products  in  1851  to  among 
the  highest  in  1862,  aroused  France,  fearful  that  her  supremacy 
of  the  industries  would  be  lost.  A  French  Imperial  Gommiaaion 
visited  England  to  ascertain  how  this  change  had  been  brought 
about. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  commission,  the  means  resorted  to  by 
France  for  the  improvement  of  her  art-products,  was  the  greater 
effort  to  promote  the  art-education  of  her  people.  This  commis- 
sion reported  that :  "  Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction 
which  for  different  degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  can 
contribute  to  the  technical  edudation  of  either  sex,  drawing,  in 
all  of  its  forms  and  applications,  has  been  almost  unanimously 
regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common." 
This  commission  also  recommended  that  "  drawing  be  made  ob- 
ligatory in  all  the  common  schools,  whether  for  boys  or  girla." 
The  other  countries  of  Europe  were  equally  incited  by  these  de- 
velopments. Germany  especially  improved  her  advantages  for 
art-instruction.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for  no  other 
branch  of  her  instruction  does  the  Qerman  school  curriculum 
make  ampler  provision  than  for  drawing.  Instruction  in  this 
branch  of  study  begins  in  the  primary  schools,  continues  through 
all  the  grades,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  the 
technical  schools  and  universities. 

The  lesson  learned  from  the  experience  of  foreign  nationa  is 
simply  this :  Success  in  the  industries  is  based  upon  the  practical 
art-education  of  the  masses.  Art-education  of  the  masses  is  ef- 
fected through  art-instruction  given  in  the  common  schools,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  instruction  is  drawing  in  all  of  its 
forms  and  applications.  The  United  States  is  not  so  widely  dif- 
ferent from  European  countries  that  what  is  found  necessary  and 
best  for  them  does  not  apply  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  what  is 
true  of  them  is  true  of  her.  .  Her  future  prosperity  and  great- 
ness depend  largely  upon  the  development  of  her  diversified  in- 
dustries. The  development  of  her  industries  depends  apon  tfcs 
art  culture  of  her  people.  With  ample  territory,  great  natocal 
advantages  for  the  application  of  her  mechanical  powers,  aUnott 
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mexbanatible  roeources  of  the  best  raw  materials,  her  manufao 
tores  should  not  be  limited  as  they  now  are  to  the  narrowest 
Aannels,  but  should  be  enlarged  and  so  improved  that  they  would 
compete  sacoessfully  with  the  best  in  the  world.  Such  advance- 
'  meat  could  not  fail  to  promote  national  greatness.  What  is  true 
of  the  United  States  is  true  of  every  State,  and  to  no  other  State 
is  it  more  strikingly  applicable  than  to  Indiana. 

Indiana  abounds  in  wood,  coal,  and  other  products  most  needed 
in  the  arts.    Rich  in  so  many  of  the  essentials  in  manufacture, 
the  State's  prosperity  depends  upon  the  developments  of  these 
fesonroeB  into  avenues  of  power  and  profit.     Haw  materials  of 
themselves  do  not  constitute  great  wealth;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
artisan  that  attadies  to  any  manufactured  article  its  chief  attri- 
bute of  value.     '* A  bar  of  iron  worth  $5,  when  made  into  horse 
Aom  is  worth  $10;    when  made  into  hair  springs,  is  worth 
$240,000,  or  more  than  its  weight  in  gold."    Horse  shoes  and 
bair  springs  are  equally  useful  articles.    The  same  material  when 
made  into  springs  is  worth  $239,990  more  than  when  made  into 
hone  shoes.     This  amount  is  the  wages  paid  upon  95  worth  of 
nw  material  for  the  superiority  of  skillful  labor  in  the  hair  spring 
maker  as  above  the  common  blacksmith.     Indiana  industries  are 
loo  mudi  of  the  order  of  horse-shoes,  and  too  little  after  the 
fitthion  of  hair  springs*    Since  skilled  labor  is  so  valuable  to  the 
individual,  and  so  necessary  to\the  development  of  the  State, 
how  may  it  be  obtained  f    By  teaching  practical  science  and 
pnetical.art  in  the  public  schools.    It  is  encouraging  that  educa- 
ton  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  direction.     The  school 
committees  in  large  cities  are  leading  the  way.     The  State  of 
Maseaohnsetts  has  provided  by  law  that  any  city  may,  and  every 
eitjr  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall  annually  make  provision 
fcr  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing. 
Tbe  art-instruction  in  Massachusetts  is  headed  by  a  State  Normal 
Art  School  at  Boston,  and  the  whole  is  under  the  supervision  of 
a  State  Director.     This  most  excellent  example  is  worthy  of 
bebg  followed  by  Indiana. 

In  a  circular  of  information  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  £du- 
ntion  last  year.  Commissioner  Eaton  ventures  the  following  re- 
markable (pinion:    ''Whoever  succeeds  in  having  all  the  public 
fldiQot  children  of  the  country  properly  trained  in  elementary 
rawing,  will  have  done  more  to  advance  the  manufactures  of 
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the  country,  and  more'  to  knake  possible  the  art-culture  of  the 
people,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
hundred  art^museums  without  this  training.  Just  as  all  litem* 
ture  is  open  to  him  who  has  learned  to  read,  so  is  all  art  to  him 
who  has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  see,  and 
whose  fingers  have  been  made  facile  to  execute." 

What  is  true  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools?  A  great 
majority  of  them  must  become  industrial  workers  in  one  oooapa- 
tion  or  another.  They  must  enter  the  machine  shops,^  fiMstories, 
and  mills;  they  must  build  houses,  bridges,  and  railroads.  They 
must  live,  and  by  the  hand  of  labor  support  that  living.  The 
schools  should  aim  to  prepare  these  children  for  the  vocations 
they  must  enter,  that  eadi  individual  may  he  something,  and  cb 
something  of  practical  value  to  himself  and  to  the  State.  What- 
ever branches  of  study  are  most  lis^/ut,  should  receive  most  atten- 
tion in  the  common  schools. 

In  Indiana  the  railroads  are  taxed  upon  nearly  $50,000,000. 
These  forty-five  great  highways  within  and  upon  the  borders  of 
the  8tate,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  State's  oon- 
venience  and  greataess.  All  her  people  profit  by  them,  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  their  safe  and  rapid  tiansportion  afiorda.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  workmen  are  employed  in  building,  equipping, 
and  conducting.  But  do  public  schools  ever  think  of  the  neces- 
sity for  educating  men  to  excel  in  railroading  f  What  laige  sums 
of  money  are  paid  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  state,  from 
the  magnificent  business  block  to  the  humblest  cottage  in  the 
rural  districts/  Who  plan,  who  build  these  buildings?  Do  the 
public  schools  do  aught  specially,  to  educate  a  boy  to  become  an 
architect  or  builder,  or  aught  to  develop  public  taste  in  these 
spects  ?  From  the  simplest  operation  in  the  preparation  of 
terials,  to  the  crowning  act  in  the  completion  of  the  finest  stroc- 
ture,  the  workman  derives  little  help  from  public  schools.  The 
countless  ill  planned,  badly  ventilated,  disproportioned  piles  of 
wood,  brick,  and  mortar  called  buildings,  are  so  many  monu- 
ments of  uneducated  labor,  and  want  of  public  taste. 

Among  the  chief  interests  of  the  State  is  manufacture,  which 
represents  great  capital  and  gives  employment  to  vast  numbers. 
Cities  will  bid  handsome  sums  of  money  for  the  location  of  man- 
u&cturing  establishments  within  their  corporations,  because  such 
establishments  afiord  employment  to  great  numbers  of 
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wlio,  bj  reason  of  industry,  are  useful  citizens.  But  do  the 
public  schools  pretend  to  teach  or  ^courage  a  boy  to  become  a 
mechanic,  or  a  girl  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  artistic  labor?  To 
become  an  artisan  the  boy  must  leave  the  school  room  and  serve 
liis  apprenticeship  with  a  foreman.  He  must  deprive  himself  of 
the  opportunities  for  the  general  culture  of  scholarship,  that  he 
may  acquire  some  special  means  of  making  a  living.  They  who 
perform  manual  labor  in  city  or  country,  as  a  general  rule,  forego 
the  learning;  and  those  who  enjoy  to  the  greatest  degree  the 
benefits  of  the  schools,  are  least  inclined  to  enter  the  vocations 
in  life  deipendent  upon  manual  skill.  Educated  artisans  in  the 
United  States  are  generally  of  foreign  birth  and  education.  Men 
who  have  received  their  instruction  in  other  countries  have  de- 
signed  and  built  the  finest  structures  in  this  country.  Such  arti- 
sans direct  and  execute  the  superior  work  in  factories.  That  this 
is  80,  is  no  credit  to  the  free  schools  of  America. 

In  going  through  the  schools  here,  a  young  man  or  woman's 
ambition  is  not  to  be  an  artisan.  A  man  must  be.  a  professional. 
To  be  first  class,  he  must  take  a  classical  course,  and  spend  half 
his  time  in  the  arduous  study  of  what  can  never  be  of  much 
piBctical  value  to  him.  He  may  be  second  rate,  and  take  a  sci- 
entific counie;  or,  if  he  fia.il  in  both  of  these,  he  may  switch  off 
into  medicine,  law,  or  theology,  in  which  few  hard  questions  are 
ever  asked,  and  diploinas  are  never  refused.  He  is  then  prepared 
to  live  by  fleecing  somebody  else.  He  is  an  ornament  to  society. 
Not  only  are  the  common  schools  faulty  in  industrial  education, 
bat  so  our  are  high  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

There  are  in  Indiana  seven  institutions  bearing  the  high  sound- 
ing name  of  university.  Two  of  these  are  State  institutions. 
The  one  at  Xafayette  is  struggling  into  life  against  many  difficul- 
ties, hoping  some  day  to  be  useful  to  the  State  as  a  scientific 
flchool.  The  one  at  Bloomington  has  served  the  State  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  It  has  done  well  in  educating  certain  classes  of  pro- 
fesrienal  men.  Though  it  is  a  university — the  head  of  our  public 
schook — to  which  our  high  schools  all  pay  tribute — it  has  done 
nothing  towards  making  artisans  or  mechanics ;  it  has  given  no 
thought  to  art,  and  comparatively  little  to  science.  It  has,  in  its 
time,  f^vento  the  State  1000  graduates,  besides  a  long  list  of 
D.  D.'s  and  LiL.  D.'s.  Five  hundred  of  its  graduates  are  law* 
jeTB,  Iwo  hundred  and  fifty  are  doctors  of  medicine,  over  a  hun* 
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dred  are  preachers,  fifteen  are  farmers,  two  are  engineers,  and 
one  is  a  tanner.  It  is  a  seriotis  comment  on  the  mass  of  Indiana 
citizens,  that  they  should  be  so  incompetent  to  manage  their  own 
business;  so  diseased  and  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  physical  being; 
in  spiritual  part  so  nearly  depraved,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
time,  money,  and  brains  spent  in  our  higher  institutions,  must 
be  tdven  to  educating  men  to  doctor  these  terrible  ills.  It  does 
seem,  if  one-half  the  time  spent  upon  Greek,  law,  and  divinity 
were  devoted  to  education  in  the  useful  arts,  individual  culture, 
public  taste,  and  the  State's  material  prosperity  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people  would  be  no 
less.  It  is  certainly  a  startling  criticism  upon  our  whole  school 
system,  and  a  fearful  comment  upon  American  intelligence  and 
culture  that  while  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions to  educate  lawyers,  dectors,  and  clergymen,  scarce  any- 
thing is  spent  and  not  a  public  school  is  supported  whereby  a 
child  may  become  an  artist. 

This  remarkable  condition  of  our  educational  system  is  in  exact 
keeping  with  the  standing  of  the  United  States  below  all  other 
great  nations  in  industrial  achievements.  The  one  follows  the 
other  as  surely  as  an  effect  follows  its  cause.  So  long  as  the 
useful  arts  are  ignored  in  schoolfi  and  the  masses  are  deprived  of 
that  elementary  arMnstruction  necessary  to  develop  skill  and 
taste,  the  nation  must  remain  uncultured,  and  industrial  progress 
must  be  slow. 

The  study  of  drawing  is  desirable  not  only  from  its  value  in 
preparing  the  masses  for  the  industries,  but  also  from  its  tendency 
to  promote  culture  in  the  individual.  Drawing  exercises  prima- 
rily the  child's  perceptive  faculties  and  teaches  him  first  of  all 
that  great  lesson,  io  observe,  to  see.  Drawing  does  this  by  exer- 
cising him  upon  dots,  marks,  and  figures  that  he  can  both  see 
and  make,  but  to  make  which  he  must  observe  carefully  the  loca- 
tion, distance,  form,  size,  and  relations.  This  he  must  do  with 
the  eye,  and  express  his  conceptions  by  accompanying  move, 
ments  of  the  fingers — eye  and  hand  are  trained  in  unison.  He 
must  perceive,  compare,  remember,  imagine,  express.  The  ef* 
fort  is  natural.  It  will  fix  his  attention  and  delight,  him  in  its 
performance.  What  must  be  the  eflect  of  such  exercise? '  It 
cannot  be  other  than  beneficial.    The  &culties  thus  exereised  are 
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capable  of  wonderfal  development.  We  all  have  eyes,  jet  ir& 
see  not  The  myriad  beauties  which  lie  around  us  are  hidden 
from  our  uncultivated  vision ;  the  eye  which  is  properly  trained 
will  grow  in  power  until  a  world  of  beauty  is  opened  to  it,  and  a 
d^ree  of  acuteness  and  accuracy  is  attained  which  will  serve  it 
well  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  In  general  it  is  found,  that  be-^ 
caose  drawing  requires  accuracy  it  produces  it ;  because  it  neces- 
ritates  order  and  neatness  it  tends  to  fix  these  most  desirable- 
habito  in  the  student.  Habits  of  order  and  accuracy  once  fixed, 
the  pupil  is  better  prepared  for  any  difficult  subject.  For  this- 
reason,  drawing  may  be  introduced  into  schools  without  dimin- 
ishing in  any  respect  the  literary  or  scientific  culture  already 
given  by  the  course.  It  will,  from  its  very  nature,  enhance  such 
culture.  The  relations  of  art  to  language,  of  art  to  science,  are  . 
sadi  that  what  improves  a  pupil  in  the  one  aids  him  in  the 
otber. 

Above  an  there  is  an  important  feature  of  the  influence  of 
dnwing  that  must  be  considered.  In  observing  the  beauty  of 
form,  harmony  of  color,  proportion  of  parts  and  similar  qualities 
which  make  up  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  the  child  is  impart* 
ing  to  himself  that  refinement  of  taste  whereby  he  may  more 
folly  appreciate  and  conceive  of  the  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time*  he  is  gaining  the  power  of  faithful,  ready  execution  to  en- 
able him  to  express  such  concepts.  This  development  of  taste,, 
together  with  the  hat)its  of  neatness  and  order  that  are  acquired, 
oaimotfail  to  promote  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  In  no 
particalar  ia  our  present  school  system  more  deficient  than  in  those 
branches  of  instruction  that  tend  to  develop  the  esthetic  naturo 
of  the  child.  Drawing,  while  of  equal  practical  utility  with 
other  branches,  will  tend  more  to  supply  this  deficiency  than  any 
otber  subject  that  can  be  introduced.  If  the  influence  imparted 
to  the  stodent  through  learning  to  draw  were  of  no  use  to  him  in 
his  g^reater  abilities  to  labor,  the  beneficial  effects  of  promoting 
his  greater  intellectual  and  moral  culture  would  of  themselves 
lepay  him  many  times  over  for  the  time  he  would  give  the 
BQfajeet 

That  it  18  feasible  to  teach  drawing  in  the  common  schools^is 
amply  a  question  of  inteUigent  efibrt  If  drawing  be  required 
ind  teachers  be  asked  to  pass  examination  in  the  subject,  and 
naaonable  time  and  opportunity  be  given  them  for  preparation. 
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they  will  readily  fit  themselves  to  teach  elementary  drafring.  By 
Buclk  means  a  beginning  oould  be  made  in  art  culture. 

The  conclusions  which  seem  to  follow  this  hasty  investigation 
are: 

1.  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  public  schools  because  the 
development  of  the  country's  industries  requires  the  artpeducation 
of  the  people. 

2.  Drawing  should  be  taught  because  it  tends  to  develop  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  pupil,  by  quickening  his 
lesthetic  nature. 

3.  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  for  teachers. 

4.  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  higher  institutions. 

5.  Drawing  should*  be  provided  for  in  the  public  scbopl  cu^ 
riculum  by  a  change  in  the  school  law  to  that  eflfect. 


KINDERGARTEN  TOYS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM.* 


BY  HEIKRICH    HOFFMAK. 


FIFTH  GIFT. 

THIS  Gift  is  an  extension  of  the  Third.  We  enter  now  upon 
a  field  of  study  and  amusement  which  the  Kindergarten 
cannot  exhaust,  and  which  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  instruction 
and  pleasure  throughout  the  whole  period  of  school  life.  We  no- 
ticed in  the  Second  Gift  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  cube ;  in 
the  Third  and  Fourth,  the  progressive  development  in  the  num- 
ber two.  Here  ''three"  is  the  first  feature  that  strikes  U8« 
Three  cubes  in  every  direction,  added  together,  produce  the 
number  27.  This,  in  fiict,  is  the  first  cubic  number  after  the 
number  8.  But  the  novel  feature  in  this  Gift  is  not  so  much  the 
number  of  cubes,  as  the  difference  between  some  of  them.  We 
find  21  solid  cubes,  3  dissected  in  halves  and  3  in  quarters^  mak- 
ing in  all  39  pieces. 
Form  and  number  constitute  again  a  large  field  of  study  in 

*  Taken  from  the  publication  of  B.  Steiger,  New  York 
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the  MottMidticaf  fonns.  Before  using  tiie  whole,  we  muit  oon- 
aider  the  single  points,  especially  the  new  ones.  One  cube  is  cut 
in  two  halves,  what  are  they  called  ?  1st  Count  their  sur&ces, 
^edges,  and  comers,  observe  the  angles.  2d.  How  many  different 
hmm  caa  you.  make  by  joining  the  two  halves?  8d.  Compare 
cue  half  with  two  quiirters,  and  with  the  single  quarters. 
4d).  Make  one  whole  of  four  halves,  viz:  a  square.  Compare  a 
square  with  a  cube.  5th.  Make  other  forms  of  four  halves. 
6th.  What  can  you  make  of  six  halves?  In  the  same  manner 
proceed  with  the  quarter  cube,  counting  and  naming  all  its  vari- 
ous parts:  then  find  5  different  forms  of  arrangement  of  two 
quarters,  all  standing  on  the  narrowest  edge,  besides  other  forms 
in  other  positions.  Then  continue  these  exercises  with  3,  4,  5  to 
12  quarters.  Form  different  squares  by  combin&g  solid  with 
diasected  cubes.  At  the  proper  age,  children  will  not  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  copy  these  forms  on  a  slate,  or  in  a  checkered  book,  an 
azerdse  which  is  recommended  as  highly  important.  G^bic 
blocks  of  cork,  cut  in  pieces,  in  miniature  imitation  of  our  dis- 
sected cube  (older  children  may  cut  them  themselves),  and 
gummed  on  card-board,  will  form  an  interesting  collection  of  all 
the  forms  designed.  With  the  more  advanced,  modeling-clay 
will  serve  this  purpose  still  better.  Affcer  the  dissected  cubes 
have  been  thus  fully  studied  and  comprehended,  we  proceed  to 
the  contents  of  the  box,  as  a  whole: 

1.  Divide  the  whole  into  3  equal  squares,  standing  and  lying. 

2.  Into  3  equal  lengths. 

3.  Into  9  parts,  lying. 

4.  Into  27  parts. 

5.  Divide  the  whole  into  2  equal  parts,  each  forming  an  ob- 
long hexagon. 

9.  Divide  the  whole  into  3  parts,  each  forming  an  oblong, 
pentagon. 

7. '  Divide  the  whole  into  3  parts,  each  representing  an  oblong 
pentagon. 

i.  Again  into  3  parts,  representing  a  hexagon,  with  two  right 
angleB. 

9.  Another  division,  a  pentagon,  with  3  obtuse,  1  right,  1 

•cute  angle. 

10.  Another  into  3  parts,  forming  a  hexagon,  with  2  right 

tn^ea. 
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11.  Divide  into  4  pftrta,  esch  k  hexagon,  with  2  right  utd  4 
obtuse  sDglea, 

12.  IHvide  into  6  parts,  each  a  regular  oblong  hexagon. 

13.  Divide  into  6  parts,  eaoh  four-aided,  with  2  right  angla^ 

14.  Divide  into  6  parts,  each  an  octagon,  with  4  right  an^ea. 

15.  Divide  into  9  parts,  each  a  hexagon,  with  6  right  an^es. 

18.  Divide  into  12  parts,  each  a  pentagon,  with  3  right  an- 

gi«. 

17.     Make  an  oblong  hexagon  of  the  whole,  2  cubes  high. 
18-    Hake  an  octagon  of  the  whole,  2  cubes  hig^. 

19.  Hake  a  pentagon  of  the  whole,  3  cubee  high,  with  3  right 
angles. 

80.  Hake  a  pent^on  of  the  whole,  3  cubea  high,  with  1  right 
an^.  ^ 

The  intellq^eot  teacher  will  scarcely  need  any  more  hints  for 
iavoDting  man^  etniUar  combinationB, 

We  now  proceed  to  the  arfwtic  forms. 

Arrange  the  contents  of  the  box  as  above.  The  center  mxy 
also  stand  in  diamond  form.  Any  of  the  cubea  may  be  changed 
is  its  position  except  the  center.  No.  17,  which  remains  immova- 
ble ;  but,  whatever  is  done,  must  be  done  with  the  three  correa- 
ponding  cubm  also.  When,  for  instance,  No.  16  placed  comer- 
wise,  80  as  to  fonn  an  open  triangle,  Nos.  21,  19,  13,  must  be  in 
a  similar  poaitioD. 

Change  No.  2.  Pull  out  2,  10,  32,  24,  to  leave  an  tqien  sqaare. 

3.  The  same  with  5,  27,  29,  7. 

4.  Place  comer-wise  1,  6,  33,  28. 


t€ 
CI 
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Change  No.  5.  Pull  out,  edge  to  edge,  14,  18,  20,  16. 

7.  Join  8  to  14,  9to  18,  26  to  20.  25  to  16. 

8.  Hove  8  to  the  center  between  3  and  4,  and  the 
coneeponding  pieces  in  like  manner. 

9.  Let  14  touch  8,  diamond-shaped,  and  the  rest 
to  correspond. 

And  so  on,  according  to  fancy.  The  variety  is  endless.  The 
kaleidoscopic  effect  of  many  of  these  simple  forms  is  surprising. 

The  teacher  may  now  be  left  to  her  own  taste  and  discretion. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  system  ;*  and  it  must  not, 
by  any  means,  be  understood  that  the  above  changes  are  the  only 
(mes  to  be  adopted.  The  same  road  need  not  once  be  traveled 
oyer  again. 

The  forms  of  utUity  of  the  Fiflh  Oift  are  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  children  may,  at  this  stage,  be  well  left  to  their  own  inven- 
tions.   We  will  describe  an  example  of  such  forms  here. 

A  large  Pofrk  Oate. — Seven  pillars  three  cubes  high,  at  one 
cube's  distance,  should  be  arranged  in  one  line.  As  a  guide,  a 
quarter  cube  may  be  temporarily  placed  between  each,  with  its 
right  angle  upwards.  Cover  the  middle  pillars  with  a  quarter 
eabe,  the  others  with  half  cubes,  place  small  square  pOIars, 
formed  of  two  quarter  pieces,  at  each  end ;  cover  these  with  one 
quarter  as  a  roof;  in  front  of  the  middle,  place  a  pillar  formed 
of  four  cubes,  covered  by  one  quarter.  A  great  many  variations 
and  alterations  may  be  made  from  the  design  above  described. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  pieces  must  be  em- 
ployed in  every  structure  or  composition.  This  is  an  important 
rule,  which  must  be  followed,  not  with  this  Oift  only,  but  with 
til  the  others. 


SIXTH  GIFT. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Fifth  Gift  was  a  development  of  the 
Third,  this  GKft  is  developed  from  the  Fourth.  We  find  in  it 
Ae  same  bulk  which  characterized  the  Fifth,  but  the  shapes  of 
the  pieoea  of  wood  differ ;  consisting,  in  this  instance,  of  18 
blocksy  together  with  3  cut  lengthways,  and  6  cut  across,  00  that 
we  have  6  pillars  and  12  square  tablets ;  in  all  36  pieces.  The 
ame  rules,  as  in  the  foregoing,  must  guide  us  here.  We  must 
first  study  the  relations  of  the  new  parts  to  one  another,  and  to 
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the  solid  blocks.  Compare  the  tablets  with  the  whole  pieoes, 
and  with  the  cnbes.  What  relation  do  they  bear  to  the  cube  ? 
Is  there  any  difierence  in  the  number  or  the  nature  ^of  their  sur- 
faces, edges,  comers,  and  angles?  Compare  them  with  the  pil- 
lars, the  pillars  with  the  cube  and  with  the  whole  blocks,  the  tab- 
lets with  the  half  and  quarter  cubes.  Form  triangles  ivith  the 
tablets,  and  also  with  the  pillars  and  whole  blocks.  How  many 
triangles  can  you  form  with  the  one  and  the  other  ?  Then  pro- 
ceed {o  form  open  squares,  pentagons,  hexagons,  etOi,  up  to 
twelve-sided  figufes.  Cbmpare  each  with  similar  figures  con- 
structed from  other  pieces — one  formed  of  cubes,  one  of  pillars 
and  of  blocks.  Let  squares  of  different  sizes  be  formed,  as  also 
other  rectangular  forms.  If  the  teacher  succeeds  in  combining 
artistio  and  tasteful  designs  with  geometrical  forms,  leading  from 
one  series  to  another,  additional  interest  will  be  sedbred.  Al< 
though  the  artistic  forms  of  this  Gift  cannot  be  produced  equal 
in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Fifth  Oift,  yet  to  a  tasteful  and  inge- 
nious mind  even  these  materials  offer  a  vast  field  of  invention. 
Pretty  figures  can  be  developed  from  the  equilateral  triangle,  ea- 
pecially  when  the  pieces  are  judiciously  arranged.  But,  if  the 
Sixth  Gift  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  decorative  forms,  it  surpasses 
the  previous  gifts  in  adaptability  to  architectural  and  industrial 
forms.  Without  copious  illustrations  by  diagrams,  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  fully  the  rich  field  which  an  inventive  and  ingenious 
mind  will  delight  in  developing.  Many  forms  of  the  Fourth 
Gift  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  larger  and  more  complicated 
compositions. 

Park  Ghiies. — Six  blocks  in  one  length.  On  the  middle  of  each 
block  a  tablet,  on  each  tablet  a  pillar,  and  on  each  pillar  another 
tablet  The  whole  covered  up  with  rows  of  blocks,  each  shorter 
than  the  lower  one. 

A  CoUmnade. — Two  parallel  rows  of  three  pillars  each,  which 
rest  on  three  blocks.  Tablets  above  and  beneath  the  pillars.  The 
whole  covered  by  blocks. 

Having  become  well  acquainted  withlthe  first  Six  Gifts  of  Ihe 
Kindergarten  System,  children  will  be  fitted  to  proceed  to  the 
more  advanced  Kindergarten  amusements, — ^beginning  with  the 
Alphabet  and  Stick-laying  boxes,  and  gradually  progressing  to 
the  artistic  pursuits  of  Drawing  and  Modeling. 


STUDY  OF  LATIN  AND  OERMAN.  Ill 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  THE  STUDY  OP  LATIN 
AND  GERMAN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


(P 


0HABI/E8  E.  EMMERICH. 


IN  an  artide  entitles),  ''  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth  ?" 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  School  Journal, 
the  writer  8aid:  "  But  few  can  be  found  to  diflsent  from  the  state- 
ment»  that  the  chUd  should  study  chiefly  those  things  in  school 
which  he  will  use  most  in  life*"  This  statement  referred  to  com- 
mon schools,  bot  it  may  be  applied  to  high  schools  as  well. 

A  high  school  should  aim  to  prepare  its  students  for  practical 
life,  consequently  it  should  teach  such  branches  ef  learning  as, 
besides  giving  discipline  and  culture  to  the  mind,  may  be  of 
practical  use  to  the  students  in  after  life. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  which  pupils,  entering  the  high 
school,  should  well  consider  before  selecting  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  named  two  studies.  They  are  at  that  time  generally 
dd  enough  to  determine,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  what 
their  future  career  shall  be;  whether  it  will  that  of  a  minister,  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  of  a  merchant,  engineer,  architect,  etc. ,  and 
this  future  calling  should  determine  the  selection  of  either  Latin 
or  German.  For  ''circumstances  alter  cases,"  and  what  may  be 
of  advantage  in  one  case  may  be  of  none  at  all,  or  at  least  of 
very  little,  in  another. 

Let  us,  in  trying  to  answer  the  question,  suppose  the  case  of  a 
hoy,  who  enters  the  high  school  as  a  preparatory  school  for  col- 
i^  with  the  intention,  of  course,  of  going  through  college  and 
entering  one  of  the  professions.  Such  a  boy  should  study  Latin 
If  all  means. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  another  boy,  who  has  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  go  to  college,  but  who  wishes 
merely  to  get  as  good  and  practical  an  education  as  is  within  his 
reach.     My  advice  to  him  would  be :  Study  Oerman. 

As  I  write  these  two  words,  I  see,  in  my  mind^s  eye,  hundreds 
of  hobby  riders  of  Latin  rise  up  indignantly  and  protest  against 
any  such  advice.  Why?  Because,  they  say,  first,  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  good  under  all  drcumstauces;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  affords  a  discipline  to  the  mind  which  the  study  of  German 
tmnkd  afford. 
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The  first  of  these  assertions  I  do  not  wish  to  controvert  at  all. 
I  would  even  go  further  and  say:  A  knowledge  of  ail  the  various 
branches  of  learning  is  a  very  excellent  thing  indeed.  But  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  a  pupil  shoUld  iiudy  all  of  them,  just 
because  it  is  nice  to  know  them?  It  is  evident,  then,  that  of  the 
many  branches  of  learning  only  those  must  be  selected  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  pupil's  future  career,  and  which 
he  can  turn  to  practical  account  in  his  life  work. 

The  second  assertion  I  deny  point  blank. 

Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  respect  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
good.  The  usual  answer  to  such  a  question  is:  Because  so  many 
English  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  ^oes  it  really  pay 
to  study  Latin  for  four  years  in  order  that  one  may  know  that, 
for  instance,  "Centennial"  is  of  Latin  origin,  when  he  can  find 
it  in  Webster's  Dictionary  in  a  few  minutes'  time?  Is  that,  per- 
haps, one  of  'the  practical  benefits  derived  ?  Would  the  pupil 
not  learn  the  English  language  as  thoroughly,  and  more  so,  by 
devoting  the  time  now  given  to  Latin  to  a  direct  study  of  the 
English  language?  But  to  proceed.  Supposing  a  pupil  has  mas- 
tered the  grammatical  principles .  of  a  foreign  language*  He 
then  is  at  the  entrance  of  wide  realms  of  learning.  "The  riches 
of  another  tongue  are  within  his  reach." 

What  are  the  riches  of  the  Latin  language?  What  does  it 
contain  to  recommend  it  in  this  particular  ?  Can  pupils  (I  refer 
here  only  to  such  pupils  as  do  not  continue  the  study  beyond  the 
high  school,  and  who,  consequently,  do  not  mader  it)  learn,  per- 
haps, ancient  or  even  Roman  hbtory  from  it?  Csdsar,  indeed, 
would  teach  him  but  very  little.  Of  the  orators,  Cicero  ia  the 
only  one  read.  Could  he  learn  history  from  him  ?  No,  because 
Cicero  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  that  very  history.  What  elae 
could  he  learn  from  him?  Seasoning?  Of  what  value  is  his 
reasoning  as  compared  with  that  of  English  or  American  jurists, 
and  statesmen  such  as  Erskine  and  Burke,  Marshall,  Webster, 
and  innumerable  others  ? 

Are  we,  perhaps,  entertained  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Cosar  or  of  Cicero  ?  Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  studies  them  with 
pleasure  while  at  school,  and  who  ever  looks  at  them  io  after  life  ? 

Of  the  poets,  Virgil  is  read.  Of  what  use  is  he?  Of  none 
whatever,  so  far  as  useful  knowledge  is  concerned.  You  mighty 
then,  reasonably  expect  to  find  at  least  some  amusement  in  sta- 
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dying  \aB  works.  But  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  will 
nj  with  me  that  they  would  rather  read  the  works  of  Walter 
Soott,  and  other  eminent  English  authors,  than  Viigil.  Whi> 
ever  read  Virgil  in  the  original  for  entertainment?  Not  one 
whom  I  ever  knew. 

What  is  the  moral  of  the  £neid  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  meanness,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  iBneas  to  Dido? 
But,  perhaps,  in  the  sketching  and  shading  of  character  Virgil 
was  great.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  more  power, 
fidelity,  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  Walter  Scott  than  in  a  dozen 
Virpls. 

We  come  now  to  consider  some  of  the  advantages  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  offers.  German  is  the  tongue  of  about 
geventy  millions  of  people.  It  is  second  to  none  in  energy  and 
wealth.  Its  literature  is  most  prolific.  Professor  Comfort,  of 
Syiaeuse  University,  thus  speaks  of  it:  "The  number  and  value 
of  the  works  in  every  branch  of  human  learning  in  the  German 
exceeds,  by  far,  those  in  any  other  language.  The  German 
bdles-lettres  literature  rivals  that  of  any  other  nation.  Germany 
»  the  home  of  modem  music  and  art-criticism.  The  German 
language  is  therefore  studied  both  as  a  means  of  education,  of 
cnltare,  and  of  enjoyment  by  the  scholars,  artists,  educators,  and 
travelers  from  all  civilized  lands.  A  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  also  essential  to  success  in  many  branches  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign  industry  and  commerce.'*  What  more  could  I  add  to  prov& 
that  a  knowledge  of  German  is  by  far  better  to  almost  any  per- 
ion  than  a  knowledge  of  I/atin  ? 

The  second  assertion  was  that  the  study  of  Latin  afforded 
greater  discipline  to  the  mind  than  that  of  Grerman.  Let  us  see. 
The  mental  discipline  derived  from  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan-^ 
gnage  consists  in  calling  into  active  play  a  number  of  important 
fiicalties.  The  translation  of  a  sentence  is  a  mathematical  as 
weD  as  an  intellectual  problem  for  the  student  To  search  for 
and  retain  words  exercises  the  memory;  moreover,  he  must  crit^ 
caDy  analyse  the  value  of  the  expression  he  translates,  and  thus 
he  almost  unconsciously  develops  the  structure  and  signification. 
«f  his  own.  It  also  excites  the  faculty  of  thinking,  for  at  every 
step  he  takes  he  must  stop  and  think,  so  that  he  may  apply  the 
proper  principles  in  every  case.  To  that  extent  Latin  b  good  aa 
a  disciplinary  study.    But  who  will  prove  to  me  that  German 
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does  not  afford  the  eame  discipline?  Does  the  study  of  it  not 
exercise  the  memory  in  precisely  the  same  way  ?  Has  the  stu- 
dent not  to  commit  words  and  phrases  ?  Has  he  not  to  give  a 
reason  for  every  step  he  takes  in  translating  a  sentence?  In 
short,  has  he  not  to  undergo  exactly  the  same  mental  process  in 
acquiring  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Oerman  language 
that  he  undergoes  in  studying  Latin  ?  Not  one  of  those  who 
have  ever  studied  and  mastered  hoth  languages,  will  hesitate  to 
anser  in  the  affirmative. 

When  we  now  consider  that  in  addition  to  the  mental  discipline 
derived  from  the  study  of  German,  the  pupil  acquires  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  living  language,  which  is  spoken  by  large  numbers  of 
our  population,  and  which  is,  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  for  any  maji  to  possess,  no  matter  what  his 
calling  may  be,  we  should  think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
choose  between  Latin  and  German.  How  German  should  be 
taught  in  order  that  the  study  of  it  be  attended  by  satis&ctory 
results,  will  be  the  subject  of  another  article. 


A 


LIBERAL  LEARNING  AND  LONG  LIFE. 

FLIPPANT  young  man  once  declared  to  the  Bev.  Lemuel 
_  Hayne,  that  uneducated  preachers  succeeded  better  than 
those  who  were  college-bred.  **How  much  ignorance  does  it  re- 
quire," asked  Hayne,  "  to  make  a  successful  preacher?" 

Our  agricultural  population,  in  like  manner,  have  deprecated 
collie  learning  as  unfitting  a  man  for  farm  life.  The  farmers' 
sons  thai  were  destined  for  other  vocations  were  sent  to  classical 
schools ;  but  those  who  were  to  adhere  to  the  paternal  calling 
were  taught  only  to  ''read,  write,  and  cipher."  As  though  to 
increase  the  conviction  that  farming  was  sordid  and  low-lived,  a 
farmer  was  generally  selected  for  the  clown  in  the  dialogues  or 
minor  theatricals  at  rural  school  exhibitions,  and  ambitious  lads 
were  thus  early  taught  to  dis-esteem  their  fathers'  calling. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  forcible  objection  made  to  such 
instruction,  is  the  supposition  that  academical  and  collegiate 
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parses  exhaust  and  shorten  the  life.  It  is  an  old  saw  that 
'^'eveij  generation  grows  wiser  and  weaker.  **  Tho'se  who  have 
given  way  so  far  as  to  sanction  higher  education  for  young  men» 
are  more  or  less  adverse  to  the  bestowing  of  like  advantages  upon 
young  women.  For  centuries  every  college  has  been  but  as  a 
convent\for  uncowled  monks;  women  have  been  routed  out  of 
the  medical  and  other  professions  which  they  once  exercised,  and 
girls  have  been  kept  away  from  school,  or  instructed  only  in  in- 
stitutions where  they  would  be  taught  superficially,  so  that  how- 
ever much  they  might  learn,  they  would  really  know  but  little. 

Beoendy  a  learned  gentleman,  late  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  Harvard  College,  has  published  a  treatise  on  ''  Sex  in  Edueor 
tion,"  which  asserts  that  a  girl  during  the  growing  period,  owing 
to  certain  physiological  peculiarities,  ''will  not  have  as  much 
power  left  for  the  tasks  of  the  school  as  the  boy,  of  whom  nature 
requires  less  at  the  corresponding  epoch,''  and  that  ''identical 
-education  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  crime  before  God  and  humanity 
that  physiology  protests  against,  and  that  experience  weeps  over/' 
He  thus  makes  an  argument  for  Harvard  College  on  this  subject. 

The  editors  of  the  Boston  magazines,  we  notice,  receive  tiiesef 
4Mertion8  ex  ecUhedra;  and  we  presume  would  exclude  from  their 
{Miges  anything  which  we  might  say,  propounding  a  different  sen- 
timent Yet  Dr.  Clarke  has  not  established  his  propositions  on 
<]ata  which  are  broad  enough  to  be  a  proper  basis  for  our  action. 
Certainly,  highly  cultivated  women,  like  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Btael,  Caroline  Herschel,  Mary  Somerville,  Maria  Mitchell, 
and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  are  examples  Of  thorough  '*  mascu- 
line" culture  combined  with  a  full  vital  power  and  feminine  na- 
ture, that  ought  to  go  far  toward  contravening  his  doctrines. 

Besides,  this  extraordinary  physical  deterioration  and  mortality 
tt  not  peculiar  to  women.  The  young  men  graudating  from  col- 
lies where  girls  are  not  admitted,  make  a  worse  showing.  The 
"  CXrcular  rf  Information^  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  March, 
1872^'*  presents  statistics  from  Harvard  College,  Yale,  Dartmouth 
^and  the  Wesleyan  University,  all  New  England  institutions, 
which  seem  to  put  ^e  argument  of  the  learned  ex-professor  at 
-obvious  disadvantage.  By  the  census  of  1860,  it  appears  that 
Coring  the  year  preceding,  out  of  61,405  males  dying  between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  59  per  cent,  were  under  forty; 
whereas  out  of  1,022  graduates  of  these  four  institutions,  84  per 
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ereaee  of  three.  We  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  8ame^ 
tendency  is  still  exulting.  It  is  more  probable  that  repression  jb- 
slaying  hecatombs  where  nndne  culture  has  its  single  sacrifices. 
Let  us,  then,  stand  for  culture  to  develop  perfect  manhood  and 
perfect  womanhood,  as  the  means  of  long  life,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, a  full  life.  The  more  completely  our  education  is  after  the- 
model  of  nature,  the  more  perfectly  will  we  realize  its  grand  pur- 
poses. ''Neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman,  neitiier  is  the^ 
woman  without  the  man  in  the  Lord ;"  nor  should  they  be  other 
than  associates  and  co-ordinates  in  education,  as  well  as  in  all. 
their  life-work. — The  Medical  Edeetie. 


RESXJLTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  Parliament  which  sate  at  Edinburgh  passed  an  act  for  th» 
establishment  of  parochial  schools.    What  followed?    Ad 
improvement  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  took  place  in  the- 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people.    Soon,  in  spite  of 
the  rigor  of  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  sterility  of  the  earth, 
Scotland  became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to  envy  the* 
fairest  portions  of  the  globe.     Wherever  the  Scotchman  went — 
and  there  were  few  parts  of  the  world  to  which  he  did  not  go — 
he  carried  his  superiority  with  him.    If  he  was  admitted  into  a 
public  office,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  post    If  he^ 
took  employment  in  a  brewery  or  a  factory,  he  was  soon  the  fore* 
man.    If  he  took  a  shop,  his  trade  wiOs  the  best  in  the  street    If" 
he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  became  a  color-sergeant.    If  he  went 
to  a  colony,  he  was  the  most  thriving  planter  Ihere.    The  Scotch^ 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  spoken  of  in  Londoib    J 
as  we  speak  of  the  Esquimaux,    The  Scotchman  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  an  object,  not  of  scorn,  but  of  envy.    The- 
ory was,  that  wherever  he  came,  he  got  more  than  his  share ; 
that,  mixed  with  Englishmen,  or  mixed  with  Irishmen,  he  rose- 
to  the  top  as  surely  as  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  water.     And  what 
had  produced  this  great  revolution  ?    The  Scotch  air  was  still  a» 
cold,  the  Scotch  rocks  were  still  as  bare  as  ever.    All  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  Scotchman  were  still  what  they  had  been  whenk 
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learned  and  benevolent  men  advised  that  he  should  be  flogged, 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  to  his  daily  task.  But  the  State  had 
given  him  an  education.  That  education  was  not,  it  in  true,  in 
all  req)ect8  what  it  should  have  been.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  had 
done  more  for  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  than  the  richest  of  soils  and^  the  most  genial  of  climates 
had  done  for  Capua  and  Tarentum.  Is  there  one  member  of  this 
House,  however  strongly  he  may  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  gov- 
enuaent  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  people, 
who  will  stand  up  and  say  that,  in  his  opinion-,  the  Scotch  would 
now  have  been  a  happier  and  a  more  enlightened  people  if  they 
had  been  left,  during  the  last  five  generations,  to  find  instruction 
for  themselves? 

I  say  then,  Sir,  that,  if  the  science  of  government  be  an  ex- 
perimental science,  this  question  is  decided.  We  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  perform  the  inductive  process  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Novum  Organum.  We  have  two  nations  closely 
oonnected,  inhabiting  the  same,  island,  sprung  from  the  same 
blood,  speaking  the  same  language,  governed  by  the  same  sove- 
reign and  the  same  legislature,  holding  essentially  the  same  relig- 
ious fidth,  having  the  same  allies  and  the  same  enemies.  The 
opulent  and  highly  civilized  nation  leaves  the  education  of  the 
people  to  £ree  competition.  In  the  poor  and  half  barbarous  na- 
tion the  education  of  the  people  is  undertaken  by  the  State.  The 
result  is  that  the  first  are  last,  and  the  last  first  The  common 
people  of  Scotland — it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  the  truth — have 
passed  the  common  people  of  England.  Free  competition,  tried 
with  every  advantage,  has  produced  effects  from  which,  as  the 
Congregational  Union  tells,  us,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and 
which  must  lower  us  in  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  foreigner. 
State  education,  tried  under  disadvantage,  has  produced  an  im- 
provement to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  any 
age  or  country.  Such  an  experiment  as  this  would  be  regarded 
u  conclusive  in  surgery  or  chemistry,  and  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  conclusive  in  politics  These  are  the  reasons 
which  have  satisfied  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  edu- 
cate the  people. 

First  among  the  objeetions  is  the  cost  Surely,  no  person  who 
admits  that  it  is  our  duty  to  train  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration can  think  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  too  large  a  sum  for 
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,    thi^t  purpoiie.    If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  the  lowest  point  of 
view,  if  we  consider  human  beings  merely  as  producers  of  weahh, 
the  difference  between  an  intelligent  and  a  stupid  population,  es- 
'^.  timated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  exceeds  a  hundred  fold 

the  proposed  outlay.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  eyeiy  pound  you  save 
in  education  you  spend  five  in  prosecutions,  in  prisons,  in  penal 
settlements.  I  cannot  belicire  that  the  House,  having  never 
grudged  anything  that  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  and  protecting  property  by  means  of  pain  and  fear,  will 
begin  to  be  niggardly  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  effect  the  same 
objects  by  making  the  people  wiser  and  better. — ^Macaulay. 


Recitation  Heabino. — But  the  fact  is  that  the  main  business 
of  a  recitation  to  the  educator  is  not  to  find  out  whether  the  pupil 
has  committed  to  memory  what  is  in  the  book  from  which  the  les- 
son has  been  assigned.  It  is  to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  grasped 
the  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  what  advantages  he  has  used  his 
mind  as  he  read  it  over.  Any  pupil  who  is  not  an  idiot  can  com- 
mit a  lesson  to  memory.  The  feat  requires  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  repetitions  by  the  lips  even — for  some  children  more,  for 
others  fewer ;  and  the  pupils  from  whom  such  recitations  are  ex- 
pected prepare  for  them  accordingly,  and  do  not  become  ''dis- 
couraged and  demoralized  by  being  asked  questions  which  they 
cannot  answer." 

But  the  teacher's  business  is  uot  thus  mechanical.  6he«  may 
not,  in  the  course  of  a  loug  recitation,  ask  for  a  single  fact  found 
on  the  page  which  her  pupils  have  had  to  consider.  But  when 
the  recitation  is  over,  she  will  have  probed  their  understandiug 
and  grasp  of  it  to  the  bottom.  Bhe  will  have  suggested  relations 
and  pointed  out  resemblances  or  differences  which  the  children  had 
never  thought  of,  She  will  have  shown  connections  with  this 
and  all  her  other  lessons.  She  will  have  set  them  thinking  in  a 
just  and  logical  way,  and  the  class  will  go  back  to  their  seats  not 
^*  demoralized  oi*  discouraged/'  but  as  if  they  had  drunk  the  wine 
of  a  new  life.  At  recess  we  may  hear  them  discussing,  in  their 
childish  way,  some  of  the  issues  brought  up,  and  their  parents  at 
dinner  will  probably  be  entertained  with  vigorous  conversation. — 
Anna  C.  Brackett',  in  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 
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1XTRACT8   FROM   THE  FOBTHOOMING  REPORT  OP  THE 
6TATS  SUPERINTENDENT  QF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


SKUMXBATIOir. 


Komber  of  white  males . 840,514 

Number  of  white  females «^ 817,434 


Total  number  of  white  children 657,948 

Niimber  of  colored  males . « 4,940. 

Komber  of  colored  females 4,848 


Total  nomber  of  colored  children 9,788 

Total  enumeration 667,736 

KQmber  enumerated  last  year . _.,,,, 654,864 


Increase i 1 8,872 

The  increase  in  school  populatiou  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
as  follows: 

Enumeration  of  1868 692,865 

Incrdwe  for  year  ending  September  1,  1869 17,699 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1870 9,068 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1871 - 1-  -  8,101 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1872 .  — ^ 8,811 

Increase  for  eight  months  ending  May  1,  1873. . 8,908 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  J,  1874 13,922 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  1,  1875 13,372 


Total  as  above.^— _ _ - 667,736 

S  FA  Wrong  set  Right. — By  reference  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1870,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  State  of  Indiana  at  that  time> 
'26,783  children  'between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  who  could  neither  read 
«or  writa  After  patient  and  careful  inquiry,  it  was  thought  that  the 
number  of  illiterate  children  was  much  smaller  than  was  shown  by  this 
statement    Having  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  taking  an  accurate 
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census  of  the  school  population,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  separate 
•numeration  of  all  illiterates  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21.  This  waa 
done  at  the  time  of  taking  the  last  enumeration.  In  aevetUy^ne  coun^ 
ties  of  the  State,  the  reports  thow  that  there  were  but  4,234  illiterate 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the^ 
counties  that  did  not  report,  contain  the  same  proportion  of  illiterates  aa 
the  other  counties,  the  total  number  of  illiterates  in  the  State  would  be 
4,922. 

While  it  probable  that  a  large  share  of  those  reported  as  illiterates  by 
the  United  States  census  in  1870  have  now  become  of  age  and  are  there- 
fore not  included  in  the  report  taken  by  our  school  officers,  a  carefiil 
analysis  of  the  facts  will  show  one. of  two  things  to  be  true — that  the^ 
census  did  us  great  injustice,  or  that  our  teachers  have  been  doing  right, 
royal  work  during  the  past  five  years. 

SCHOOL  ATTSKDANCS. 

Number  of  white  males  enrolled  in  the  schools ^  264,041 

Komber  of  white  females  enrolled  in  the  schools 281,670 

Total  number  of  white  children  enrolled 495^711 

Number  of  colored  males  enrolled  in  the  schools^......      8,422 

Number  of  colored  females  enrolled  in  the  schools 8,229 

Total  number  of  colored  children  enrolled 6,651 

Total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1876 502,862 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  returns  i^om  several  hundred  school  cor- 
porations, shows  that  about  28  per  cent,  of  all  children  enumerated,  and 
15  per  cent,  of  all  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  are  over  15  years  or 
age.    Taking  this  with  other  quite  reliable  data,  we  construct  the  follow- 
ing interesting  table,  viz: 

Number  of  children  enumerated  under  15  years  of  age.  480,770 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools  under  15  years  of  age  427,008 
Number  enrolled  in  private  schools,  (estimated)... ..    80,000 

Total  number  between  6  and  15  receiving  scholastic 

training L 457,008: 

Number  not  in  school  last  year......... 23,762 

Thus  it  appears  that  95  per  cent,  of  our  school  population  between  the^ 
ages  of  6  and  15  received  some  scholastic  training  last  year. 

The  Stbtxm. — Our  school  system  has  become  a  vast  and  complicated 
machine.  It  employs  nearly  2,000  officers  to  manage  it.  It  educates, 
more  than  half  a  million  of  children  and  costs  four  millions  of  dollars, 
annually.  It  extends  its  influence  into  every  community,  into  every  house- 
hold. The  welfare  of  etery  member  of  the  commonwealth  is  involved 
in  its  proper  management.    It  is  doing  a  work  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
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US  all.  It  would  be  worth  supportiog  if  it  should  cost  flsr  more  than  it 
now  costs.  That  there  is  opportunity  of  great  waste  in  its  management^ 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  much  more  good  than  it  is  now  doing, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  funds  may  be  mismanaged,  the 
leyenues  may  be  misapplied,  extravagant  buildings  may  be  erected,  and 
ignorance  and  incompetency  may  rule  in  our  school  rooms.  These  will 
make  the  system  weak.  The  people  have  the  right  to  demand  economy 
in  all  things;  they  will  permit  extravagance  in  nothing.  They  have  the 
right,  also,  to  demand  that  the  best  teaching  talent  which  the  money  will 
buy,  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  children  of  the  commonwealth. 
Intelligent  economy  does  not  require  that  our  system  cost  less,  but  that  it 
produce  more.  Let  every  school  officer  have  a  care  how  he  executes  the 
trust  which  the  State  imposes  upon  him:  let  every  person  who  assumes 
the  important  and  dignified  office  of  teacher  realize  in  himself  all  that  is 
pure  and  noble  and  good,  so  that  he  may  teach  by  the  power  of  a  per- 
fKt  example  as  well  as  by  precept;  then  will  our  schools  become  so 
strong  that  no  man  will  dare  attempt  to  destroy  them. 

"There  is  no  subject  to  which  I  could  call  your  attention,  in  respect  to 
which  your  responsibilty  is  greater  than  any  measure  materially  affect- 
ing the  success  and  influence  of  the  schools.  Your  responsibility  and 
mine  are  too  great  to  allow  any  important  action  upon  hastily  formed  or 
ill-digested  opinions.  The  guiding  sentiment  should  be  economy  in  ex- 
penditure and  efficiency  in  the  system.  Neither  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  other.  The  school  fiind  is  sacred  to  a  cause  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  its  waste  or  extravagant  use,  would  be  a  crime  against  society. 

As  representatives  of  the  people  we  have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  the 
high  character  which  our  educational  system  maintains,  and  the  people 
will  approve  the  sentiment  if  you  give  it  expression  in  legislation,  that) 
in  respect  to  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  we  will  take  no  step 
backwards." 

The  sentiment  of  the  above  extracts  taken  from  the  last  legislative  mes- 
sage of  your  Excellency,  will  be  indorsed  by  every  true  friend  of  the 
schools  in  the  State.  And  while  the  truest  political  economy  demands 
that  our  schools  be  adequately  supported  and  intelligently  directed,  all 
will  unite  in  the  condemnation  of  any  man  who,  for  personal  gain  or  for 
partisan  ends,  aims  a  blow  at  our  schools  by  involving  them  in  the  angry 
strifes  of  ])olitical  controversy. 
BespectAilly  submitted, 

J.  H.  SMART, 

Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  comolidstfld  in  Thb  Inpxana  School  Jovrkal,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shoitridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  asiodale 
«diton.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  withont 
holdii^  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shoxtrtdgo's  articles  will  be  signed  &, 
and  Mr.  Brown*s,  B. 


Iy  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  $X 
«nce. 

If  you  wish  the  addrese  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  poit 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Nsw  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
aubscripUon  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 


GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 


The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  branches  mentioned  in  the 
school  law  of  this  State  as  necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
and  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  theme  for  an  article  by  a  little  incident 
which  occurred  under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  riding  in  a  street  car,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  rose  to  reach  the  bell-strap  to  stop  the  car.  The  jolting  of  the 
car  prevented  her  from  reaching  the  strap  readily,  when  a  gentleman 
rose  quickly  to  assist  her  by  ringing  the  bell.  His  action  was  only  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  kindness  to  a  stranger,  who  needed  assistance. 
The  attention  was  the  more  marked,  because  she  was  quite  short  of  stat- 
ure, and  the  movement  of  the  car  made  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
reach  the  strap.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a  neat,  genteel,  comely 
young  woman  who  had  been  educated  at  least  as  well  as  the  average  of 
those  who  ride  in  street  cars.  When  the  car  stopped  she  stepped  out 
without  a  word  or  even  a.smile  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for  his  cour- 
tesy. When  she  had  passed  out,  one  of  the  passengers  quietly  remarked, 
"That  young  woman  must  have  received  her  training  in  the  common 
school." 
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Perhaps  it  would  have  been  quite  as  just  to  hare  charged  the  young 
woiDan's  want  of  politeness  to  the  neglect  of  her  mother  in  not  teaching 
her  the  simple  rules  of  common  courtesy ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
question  arises  how  far  the  schools  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
good  boTayior  of  the  young  citizen,  male  or  female.  A  little  act  of 
kindness,  like  the  one  mentioned,  ought  surely  to  have  been  requited  by 
at  least  a  smile  of  thankfulness,  or  better  yet,  by  a  word  of  thanks;  but 
MM  the  poor  girl  had  probably  never  been  instructed  in  good  behavior, 
she  was  either  too  much  disconcerted  to  speak  her  indebtedness,  to  a 
stranger,  or  possibly  was  not  aware  that  she  was  the  object  of  such  polite- 
attention  as  required  thanks.  The  well-breci,  thoroughly  instructed  lady 
and  gentleman  find  constant  occasion,  in  their  intercourse  with  th» 
world,  to  practice  the  rules  of  good  behavior.  These  are  more  import- 
ant, more  useful,  more  practical  in  their  operation  and  effect  upon  the 
individual  and  upon  society  than  any  other  rules  that  may  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools;  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  all  the  rest,  are 
valuable  as  information  and  for  mental  discipline,  but  a  knowledge  of 
these  alone  by  no  mean%  constitute  a  good  education.  A  pupil  may  be 
well  instructed  in  all  these,  and  yet  be  so  rough  in  speech,  so  rude  in 
manners,  so  uncivil  in  behavior,  as  to  excite  aversion  among  all  with 
whom  he  or  she  associates.  Success  in  after  life  depends  to  a  much. 
greater  degree  upon  a  person's  observance  of  the  laws  of  civility  in  so- 
eia]  relations,  than  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  The 
fittle  incident  remarked  above  is  a  simple  thing  in  itself,  and  yet,  therfr 
■re  a  thousand  little  courtesies  that  make  up  the  sum  of  human  associa- 
tion,  which,  if  neglected,  detract  a  great  deal  f^om  our  happiness  in  so- 
ciety. If  every  teacher  shall  lay  most  stress  upon  that  which  is  most 
important  in  the  education  of  his  pupils,  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  will  ere  long  be  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners^ 
the  propriety  of  their  behavior,  and  the  correctness  of  their  speech.  At 
home^  abroad,  in  the  house,  upon  the  street,  among  their  equals,  among^ 
their  superiors,  or  among  their  inferiors,  they  will  manifest  that  kindness 
and  courtesy,  that  forbearance  and  charity,  which  always  makes  a  well 
edncated  and  polished  people.    Shall  the  schools  do  this  work? 

Beadcr,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  branch'of  your  labor?  * 


HIGHSR  EDUCATION— DANGER. 


Genaral  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to  a  Ariend  declining  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  declares  his  friendship  for  the  common  schools,  but 
adds; 

"However,  these  schools  are  extravagant,  and  indulge  in  costly  build* 
logs  and  expensive  teachers,  so  as  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  taxpayers. 
tendency  ought  to  be  checked,  which  may  easily  be  done  without 
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BDITORIAU 


Tub  BmiCATiONUT  has  been  comolidatfld  in  Thb  Inpiana  School  Jovbkai.,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shoitridge  and  George  P.  Browrn  are  to  be  assoeiale 
«diton.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  witbost 
koldii^  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articles  will  be  signed  &• 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


Iy  you  do  not  gat  joor  Joarnal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  tX 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  addrefle  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 


GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 


The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  branches  mentioned  in  the 
school  law  of  this  State  as  necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools^ 
and  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  theme  for  an  article  by  a  little  incident 
which  occurred  under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  riding  in  a  street  car,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  rose  to  reach  the  bell-strap  to  stop  the  car.  The  jolting  of  the 
car  prevented  her  from  reaching  the  strap  readily,  when  a  gentleman 
rose  quickly  to  assist  her  by  ringing  the  bell.  His  action  was  only  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  kindness  to  a  stranger,  who  needed  assistanoe. 
The  attention  was  the  more  marked,  because  she  was  quite  short  of  stat- 
ure, and  the  movement  of  the  car  made  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
reach  the  strap.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a  neat,  genteel,  comely 
young  woman  who  had  been  educated  at  least  as  well  as  the  average  of 
those  who  ride  in  street  cars.  When  the  car  stopped  she  stopped  out 
without  a  word  or  even  a.smile  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for  his  cour- 
tesy. When  she  had  passed  out,  one  of  the  passengers  quietly  remarked, 
**That  young  woman  must  have  received  her  training  in  the  common 
school." 
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Perhapt  it  would  have  been  quite  as  just  to  hare  charged  the  young 
iromaB's  want  of  politenem  to  the  neglect  of  her  mother  in  not  teaching 
her  the  simple  rules  of  common  courtesy;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
^oestion  arises  how  far  the  schools  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
i;ood  beyavior  of  the  young  citizen,  male  or  female.    A  little  act  of 
kindnsBf,  like  the  one  mentioned,  ought  surely  to  have  been  requited  by 
at  least  a  smile  of  thankfulness,  or  better  yet,  by  a  word  of  thanks;  but 
tsi  the  poor  girl  had  probably  never  been  instructed  in  good  behavior, 
she  was  either  too  much  disconcerted  to  speak  her  indebtedness,  to  a 
itranger,  or  possibly  was  not  aware  that  she  was  the  object  of  such  polite 
sttention  as  required  thanks.    The  well-bred,  thoroughly  instructed  lady 
snd  gentleman  find  constant  occasion,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  to  practice  the  rules  of  good  behavior.    These  are  more  import- 
snt,  more  useful,  more  practical  in  their  operation  and  effect  upon  the 
individual  and  upon  society  than  any  other  rules  that  may  be  taught  in 
tbe  public  schools;  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  all  the  rest,  are 
Taluabie  as  information  and  for  mental  discipline,  but  a  knowledge  of 
these  alone  by  no  meana  constitute  a  good  education.    A  pupil  may  be 
well  instructed  in  all  these,  and  yet  be  so  rough  in  speech,  so  rude  in 
manners,  so  uncivil  in  behavior,  as  to  excite  aversion  among  all  with 
whom  he  ot  she  associates.    Success  in  after  life  depends  to  a  muck 
greater  degree  upon  a  person's  observance  of  the  laws  of  civility  in  so- 
cial relations,  than  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic.    The 
litOe  incident  remarked  above  is  a  simple  thing  in  itself,  and  yet,  there 
ire  a  thousioid  little  courtesies  that  make  up  the  sum  of  human  associa- 
tion, which,  if  neglected,  detract  a  great  deal  Arom  our  happiness  in  so- 
dety.    If  every  teacher  shall  lay  most  stress  upon  that  which  is  most 
important  in  the  education  of  his  pupils,  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  will  ere  long  be  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners^ 
the  propriety  of  their  behavior,  and  the  correctness  of  their  speech.    At 
home^  abroad,  in  the  house,  upon  the  street,  among  their  equals,  among 
their  ffuperiors,  or  among  their  inferiors,  they  will  manifest  that  kindness 
and  courtesy,  that  fofbearance  and  charity,  which  always  makes  a  well 
educated  and  polished  people.    Shall  the  schools  do  this  work? 
Beader,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  branch 'of  your  labor?  * 


HIGHSR  EDUCATION— DANQBR. 


Qenerml  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to  a  Ariend  declining  to  be  a  candidate 
lor  the  presidency,  declares  his  friendship  for  the  common  schools,  but 
idda; 

<<  However,  these  schools  are  extravagant,  and  indulge  in  costly  build- 
ings and  expensive  teachers,  so  as  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  taxpayers. 
This  tendency  ought  to  be  checked,  which  may  easily  be  done  without 
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nibking  it  B  political  queation.  Self-interett  will  regalate  thii,  and  mska 
»cIi<>o1a  free  to  all,  and  capable  of  imparting  the  rudlmenta  of  •  good 
Engliiih  education." 

The  ladianapolii  Journal,  in  commsntiDg  upon  this,  sajt: 

"The  neceaaity  of  general  education,  aod,  iudirectlj,  the  principle  ot 
fri'G  schcole,  have  been  recognised  froio  tlie  foundation  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  and  have  grown  and  strengthened  with  time.  Of  the  duty  of  the 
^overntrent  in  tbia  regard  there  i«  and  can  be  no  questiiia,  with  the  ex- 
ct'ptioQ  fibove  named.  But  what  ia  tbe  object  of  tlie  ftee  acboobT  What 
IB  the  pirpoee  of  their  establishmentT  Obviouslj  to  qualify  the  foulh 
of  tbe  land  for  tbe  duties  of  American  citizenship.  The  government  u 
not  I'tilltd  upon  to  mate  accomplished  echolara,  linguiets,  mathemati- 
cinns,  scientiils,  artists,  and  experts  of  our  boys  and  girls,  but  simply  to 
well  and  thoroughly  qualify  tbem  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  What- 
eviT  is  necessary  to  this  end  properly  belongs  to  the  function  of  the 
common  schools;  whatever  goes  beyond  this  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  idea  and  ^m  their  proper  purpose." 

Jiisl  at  this  tiTT>e  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  discussion  as  to  how 
'ar  educstion  should  be  carried  by  tbe  State.  That  there  is  a  dispoeitioa 
to  tui  off  all  higher  education  by  the  State — bath  high  school  and  col- 
If^e^iB  becoming  apparent  in  very  many  quarters.  It  will  not  do  to 
my  ttiat  tbe  persons  who  take  grounds  againat  these  higher  schoob  are 
oiipi-i.-id  to  education  or  opposed  to  public  echools,  for  they  are  strong 
fn<.'riil:i  of  botb;  they  simply  argue  that  tbe  State  should  not  be  asked  to 
odiK^at!  the  comparatively  few  who  attend  these  high  schools.  Thisoppoai- 
tioii  liaii  assumed  such  magnitude  that  it  cannot  be  hooted  at  or  disre- 
garded. It  must  be  met  fairly  and  discussed  thoroughly,  and  in  the  end 
truth  wi',1  prevail. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  argument  of 
tlK-  -iibjuiit,  but  rather  to  state  tbe  principles  involved  and  make  a  fow 
^tiili'iiienls  of  convictions  regarding  the  merits  of  the  question: 

1,  The  underlying  principle  of  our  government  is  the  intelligence  of 
i\w  iniisses — only  an  educated  people  can  be  a  self-governing  people. 

2.  Tlie  more  general  and  the  higher  the  education  the.  better  tba  gov- 
ernment and  the  higher  the  civilization. 

'6.  To  cut  off  all  (Vee  education  beyond  what  is  given  in  the  common 
scljocli,  wonld  be  to  compel  thousands  of  our  brightest  and  most  worthy 
bL'\¥  und  girls,  whose  parents  happened  to  be  poor,  to  remain  in  eom- 
piiriitiru  ignorance,  and,  consequently,  be  of  little  use  to  society.  The 
ti;nderiej,  in  all  countriea  in  alt  ages,  bas  been  and  is  for  castes  to  spring 


4.    Tbe  efficiency  of  tbe  lower  schools  depend  largely  upon  these 
ghrr  tchools.    In  these  higher  schools  most  of  the  best  teachen  ara 
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trained.    No  one  can  teach  well  the  common  school  branches  who  knows 
nothing  beyond  what  he  is  to  teach. 

6.  The  immediate  cause  of  agitation  at  this  time  is  hard  times  and 
high  taxes  and  a  desire  to  reduce  expenses.  Let  school  buildings  be 
erected  at  the  least  possible  cost  that  will  secure  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence; let  the  course  of  study  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  not  copied  from  the  curriculum  of  some 
college  or  university;  let  the  school  be  organized  and  conducted  on  the 
most  economical  plan,  keeping  in  view  always  thorough  and  efficient  in- 
stroction.  Let  the  strictest  economy  be  observed  in  all  regards ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  worthy  poor,  for  t)ie  sake  of  the  lower  schools,  for  the 
good  of  the  community  at  large,  preserve  intact  the  higher  schools. 
High  schools,! wisely  conducted,  will  return  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  situated  ten-fold  what  they  cost  in  good  influences  and  good 
citizens.  Time  will  prove  this.  While  the  people  demand  economy 
they  will  pay  cheerfully  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  all  the  schools 
thorough  and  efficient. 

6.  The  State  cannot  afford  to  leave  to  individuals,  to  chance,  or  to 
charity,  that  on  which  its  own  existence  depends.  The  State  is  as  much 
bound  to  educate  its  law-makers  and  its  leaders  as  it  is  to  educate  its 
voters.  Generals  and  colonels  are  as  indispensable  to  an  army  as  are  the 
common  soldiers.  Hence,  in  self-protection,  the  State  must  encourage 
higher  education. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  STUDY. 


Teaching  children  how  to  study — how  to  prepare  their  lessons — is  by 
DO  means  one  of  the  teacher's  minor  duties.  Children  need  to  be  di- 
rected in  their  studies.  A  few  simple  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the 
tescher  will  often  enable  the  child  to  get  at  the  essential  points  in  his 
lessons  and  accomplish  twice  the  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  It 
woald  be  a  wise  arrangement  of  the  time  if  children,  in  school,  could  be 
so  arranged  as  that  they  could  do  most  of  their  study  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher.  If  possible,  times  for  study  should  be  set  apart,  and  the 
teacher  should  devote  himself  entirely  to  supervising  the  work.  The  fol- 
lowing fron)  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  News  is  in  this  line  of  thought,  and 
contains  many  good  points : 

'*As  for  the  teacher,  his  duties  are  dual  in  their  character.  His  func- 
tion is  not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
pQpirs  mind  has  been  affected  by  the  knowledge  imparted  and  retain^. 
To  do  less  than  this  is  not  to  teach ;  and  even  more  than  this  must  be 
done,  or  there  is  no  education.  In  order  to  earn  the  title  of  educator, 
the  teacher  must  draw  out  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  make  it  alive  to  its 
own  potentialities,  and  guide  it  into  accurate  methods  of  thought.  How 
many  teachers  in  our  modem  middle-class  schools  do  this,  or  are  capable 
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of  doin;  it?  'bownunyof  our  modera  midd1e-clM«  ichooli  are  realtj- 
eduratknat  etCabliebmentsT  Thia  \t,  io  point  of  bet,  the  grsst  weakuos 
of  ovir  modern  syitem— that  in  most  middle-clau  tchooU,  u  at  preaent 
condiipted,  there  ii  no  education  and  even  vet;  littls  teaching.  Thii 
idh;  ■e«m  a  itartling  Matament,  but  H  is  none  tha  leu  true.  Our  modern 
middle^lauBchooli  are,  in  too  manj-  cases,  iimplf  eitablishments  where 
pupils  may  repeat  tha  book  lesions  which  they  have  got  by  rote  ebe- 
where.  The  pereone  who  arrof^te  to  themselTes  the  title  of  teachen  do 
not  lua<b;  nowadays  they  simply  lieten  to  the  repetition  by  the  pupil  of 
thasD  book  letioDB,  which  he  baa  prepared  either  unaided,  or  with  tbv 
a&'ittanM  of  his  friends  and  relative!,  or  his  tutor  at  home.  If  theM 
frit^nds  and  relatives  are  unable,  either  through  lack  of  education,  or  lack 
of  memory,  or  lack  of  time,  or  of  all  three,  to  teach  the  pupils  at  homc^ 
hcnvunhelp  the  poor  children  r  They  are  immediately  distanced  in  the 
race  by  those  who  have  tutors,  or  whose  relatives  have  the  bast  educa- 
tion and  the  most  time  and  inclination  to  teach  at  home.  Proper  emula- 
tion ("CaBes  if  the  pupils  are  not  all  on  the  same  platform.  Those  children 
who  )iB*e  no  one  Kt  home  to  help  tham  in  the  preparation  of  tholr  leasoni^. 
Booij  come  to  perceive  how  heavily  handicapped  they  aro  in  comparison 
witl]  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates.  Uany  of  Ibem  loee  heart  than. 
ChilJrpu  have  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  and  who  aball  tell  the  number  of 
btiiFii^d  and  soured  natures  which  has  rasnlted  from  tha  first  bias  thn* 
coinriiunicated  during  achool  days?  At  many  boarding  achool*  it  is  tha 
junior  master  who  superiottnda  the  preparation  of  lessons.  But  why 
nhoiild  it  ba  the  Junior  masters  to  whom  U  delegated  the  moat  honorabl» 
and  onereus  part  of  the  duty  of  teaching?  It  ia  a  simple  thing  to  listea 
to  a  pupil  while  he  repeats  a  leesoo,  and  to  check  him  when  his  momory- 
fails,  or  when  he  is  guilty  of  mispronunciation  or  falas  quaQtitief,  or 
when  he  jumbles  the  terms  of  a  compound  proportion  queation.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  when  a  mistake  Is  made  to  ejaculate  "neit  boy,"  until  the 
correct  answer  ia  obtained.  But  that  is  not  teaching,  although  in  m<at 
modern  middle-claea  schools  it  is  all  that  is  supplied  under  that  name, 
and  in  return  for  very  handsome  fees.  The  true  teacher  ia  he  who  assisU 
in  preparing  the  lesson  and  in  imparting  the  instruction — not  be'  wh» 
conti>ntt  himself  with  eiamining  the  pnpil  after  tha  leason  ia  learned 
and  the  instruction  imparted." 


"NORMAL." 


The  folloviog,  from  the  Common  School  Visitor,  eontaini  a  vast  deaf 
of  i^ood  (ense,  and  deserve*  more  than  a  passing  notice : 

"  IVrlMtpc  no  institutions  in  our  country  are  more  thoroughly  misun- 
deretool  than  the  Normal  Schools.  In  the  estimation  of  soma,  the  term 
*'  Nurmil "  has  a  kind  of  magic  potency  to  change  ignorance  into  inteUi- 
gancc,  ind  inefficiency  into  competency.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fonntalo 
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of  special  Tirtues,  from  which  it  is  only  neceosary  to  imbibe  a  few 
draughts  in  order  to  become  as  wise  as  Solomon.  By  others  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  kind  of  ]ierary  machine  shop,  wherein  unfortunate  appli- 
cants for  county  certificates  may  enter  and  be  fitted  out  with  necessary 
qualifications,  ready  made. 

"And  then  again  the  name  is  applied  to  all  manner  of  schools,  from 
uniTersity — where  it  really  belongs — down  to  the  country  singing  school. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  word  "  Normal "  been  bandied  about,  among 
third  and  fourth-rate  academies  and  colleges,  that  it  has  really  become  a 
term  of  reproach  and  a  synonym  for  'shoddy,'  in  the  estimation  of  the 
better  class  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  legitimate  work  of  a  normal  school 
is  "teaching  teachers  how  to  teach,  and  institutions  whose  chief  work  is 
to  teach  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  branches  have  no  claim  to  the 
n&me  '*  normal."  This  word  is  almost  as  much  abused  and  misused  as 
the  word  "professor." 


RED  TAPE. 


There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  most  of  our  graded  school  systems,  es- 
pecially in  the  larger  cities,  to  cumber  the  schools  with  machinery  and 
ran  them  in  grooves.  A  limited  amount  of  machinery  is  necessary,  if 
not  essential,  to  the  smooth  running  of  any  school  or  system  of  schools, 
snd  the  larger  the  school  or  the  system  of  schools  the  more  machinery 
will  then  be  needed;  but  too  much  of  this  becomes  burdensome.  We 
baYo  marked  this  superfiuity  in  the  calling  and  dismissing  classes,  in 
calling  and  dismissing  school,  in  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite,  in  the 
forms  of  analysis  required  in  explaining  problems  and  in  parsing  words ; 
we  have  noticed  it  in  the  forms  of  reports  superintendents  require  ot 
teachers,  and  in  the  records  superintendents  keep  and  in  the  reports  they 
make. 

We  believe  in  system  and  in  order,  but  at  the  same  time  we  believe  in 
nmplicity  and  in  freedom.  We  believe  that  nothing  should  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  school  work  without  a  reason  for  it.  Time  is  too 
precious  to  spend  it  in  taking  any  imnecessary  steps.  If  a  teacher  calls 
and  dismisses  classes  one  at  a  time^  he  should  be  very  certain  that  he  is 
Biaking  a  wise  use  of  the  time  so  used;  if  he  call  his  roll  twice  a  day,  he 
should  know  why  once  would  not  serve  every  purpose ;  and  if  he  calls  it 
bat  once,  he  should  know  why  he  does  that.  If  he  requires  a  child  in 
banning  a  reading  lesson  to  name  the  page,  the  number  of  the  lesson^ 
the  subject  and  the  nimiber  of  the  verse,  he  should  have  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  each  step  or  abandon  it.  A  superintendent  should  ask  for  no 
items  in  his  reports  that  he  cannot  u»e.    The  motto  should  be,  just  as 
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little  "red  tape"  as  possible — the  largest  liberty  consistent  vith  good 
order  and  good  work. 

I  n  this  connection  we  notice  aootber  wrong  tendency,  and  tbkt  is, 
rniL:iysuperintoiidentB  are  inclined  to  iinpreas  tlieir  own  methods  and 
fot  [11^  BO  strongly  upon  their  teachers  as  to  destroy  or  supplant  for  the 
tiiii.f  the  teacher's  own  originality,  "When  this  is  the  case,  the  result  can- 
tint  be  the  best.  Par  bettor  is  it  to  giva  teachers  general  ideas  and  dofi- 
uil.'  outlines  and  then  require  of  them  remilli,  leaving  the  details  and 
iiii'Lhods  to  the  teacher.  No  teacher  can  ever  succeed  in  making  inde- 
ptiident  thinkers  of  her  pupils  who  is  not  herself  self-reliant  and,  to  a 
dfi;ree,  original  in  her  methods.  Mr.  Qardner,  a  late  principal  of  one 
(.f  ihc  Boston  schools,  once  said  to  one  of  bii  assbtant  teachers:  "  I  aball 
dpiiiand  of  you  retulis,  but  yon  ma;  take  your  own  method  of  producing 
tlitm.  I  shall  not  complain  of  your  method  if  the  right  results  come> 
I  ^hal!  always  be  glad  to  give  you  advice,  but— one  thing  more.  If  you 
miopt  your  own  course  and  methods,  you  may  fail;  if  you  try  to  copy 
mine,  you  cettainly  will.  In  teaching,  no  one  can  copy  another; 
ht<  must  be  himself.  I  do  not  undervalue  experience,  of  course;  but 
nfic:r  ull,  in  a  very  high  sense,  a  teacher  is  born  and  not  made."  We 
coinniind  the  above  to  the  careful  consideration  of  both  superintendents 
srrl  teachers.  ' 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Wc  have  to  report  this  month  that  the  preparations  for  Indiana's  edu- 
<iirio:i»l  display  are  going  steadily  forward.  A  large  amount  of  mate- 
rltil  iii  already  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
(iM"  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  products  sent  froio  this 
t^liilc  vill  do  it  and  the  teachers  credit.  Several  parts  of  the  eihibition 
wiU  hive  to  be  curtailed  or  given  up  entirely  unless  more  money  is  re- 
ceived. .The  amount  necessary  to  make  the  eihibition  as  it  should  be 
iii^Jc  will  be  at  least  $5,000.  The  amount  raised  and  sent  in  by  the 
^  h.'uli,  up  to  thia  time,  is  lees  than  $S,Ul)0.  The  committoo  is  exercising 
ill  ■  fi^ictesl  economy,  and  will  make  every  dollar  reach  as  far  as  p^i- 
M'  .  State  Superintendent  Smart  recently  visited  Philadelpbia  and  re- 
jH.i  ;s  that  one  or  two  of  the  states,  which  have  large  sums  of  money  at 
tui  jr  disposal,  are  erecting  separate  and  independent  buildings  for  their 
•'Ju<;iUioDal  departments,  and  that  several  other  states  will  not  make  anv 
tl>i>«  It  all.  Indiana  is  assigned  a  good  position  in  the  main  building, 
iiikI  will  have  as  much  space  as  any  other  state  exhibiting  in  thii  build- 
irj;  By  a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  teachers,  all 
tti.  needed  additional  money  can  be  raised,  and  a  display  can  be  made 
tlint  n[>  Hoosier  will  be  ashamed  of. 
^'  Whttvill  be  dont  mth  IheprcducU  after  the  Exposition  tt  operf 

They  will  be^returned  to  Indianapolis  and  remain  there  subject  to  the 
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pftrfeies  sending  them.  The  committee  hope  that  most,  if  not  all  the  ma- 
terial sent  in  will  he  donated,  not  to  the  committee,  nor  to  the  superin- 
tendent, hat  to  the  Department  of  Puhlic  Instruction.  If  this  is  gene- 
ntUj  done,  a  room  will  be  provided  and  Indiana  will  have  a  permanent 
-centennial,  that  anybody  visiting  Indianapolis  may  call  and  see.  At  the 
time  of  the  State  Exposition,  the  articles  can  be  removed  to  the  Exposi- 
tion building,  and  in  this  way  the  school  work  and  school  system  can  be 
/presented  to  the  people  and  kept  before  them  in  a  very  effective  way. 


POLITICS  AND  EDUCATION. 


While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  our  common  school  system  lies 
.tt  the  very  foundation  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that 
•only  an  educated  people  can  be  a  free  people,  it  is  remarkable  to  notice 
bow  politicians  crowd  everything  of  an  educational  nature  into  the  back- 
ground. To  illustrate:  Not  a  state  ofScer,  from  the  governor  down, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  for  the  general' welfare  of  the  state  as 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  no  other  office  is  more 
ability  required,  if  the  work  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  children  of  the  state;  and  yet  he  is  paid  the  smallest 
salary,  by  more  than  one-half,  of  any  other  state  officer.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed an  office  in  the  building  provided  for  the  other  state  officers,  but  is 
compelled  to  rent  other  quarters. 

The  Independent  State  Convention  nominated  a  school  boy  to  this 
important  office  in  preference  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in 
the  state,  because  the  latter  declared  himself  an  educational  man  and  not 
4i  politician.  Prof.  Alex.  M.  Gow,  a  man  of  admitted  ability,  and  a  life- 
long Republican,  utterly  ruined  his  chances  for  a  nomination  by  thd  Be- 
publican  convention  by  saying  that  the  Indepentents  might  nominate 
him  if  they  wanted  to.  The  Republicans,  in  rearranging  the  order  in 
which  the  state  officers  should  be  nominated,  changed  the  place  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  from  near  the  bottom,  to  the  "  tail  end.' ' 
A  delegate  from  one  of  the  largest  counties  was  authorized  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  county  for  superintendent.  His  written  instructions  were, 
not  to  cast  the  vote  for  the  best  man,  but  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good  for  "  our  candidate."  It  would  doubtless  be  for  the  public  weal  if 
ibis  strictly  educational  office  could  be  removed  entirely  from  the  arena 
of  politics  and  made  an  appointive  rather  than  an  elective  office. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


As  often  as  there  is  a  recurrence  of  nominating  conventions,  one  is  re— 
minded  of  the  humiliating  fact  that  the  supervision  of  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  state,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  to  the 
people.  The  last  name  upon  the  ticket  is  that  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  is  always  the  last  candidate  nominated  by  the 
convention,  and  is  often  selected  more  because  he  happens  to  live  in  a 
section  of  the  state  having  less  than  its  share  of  candidates,  than  because 
of  any  fitness  for  the  position.  In  the  convention  the  State  Superintend- 
ency  is  a  matter  of  barter.  No  section  cares  much  for  it,  and  every 
county  is  ready  to  trade  its  votes  for  superintendent  to  any  party  that 
can  give  anything  in  return. 

Only  one  thing  seems  to  be  necessary — fidelity  to  party.  The  Inde- 
pendent candidate  must  be  one  who  will  "teach  the  children  to  shoot 
greenbacks/'  The  Republican  candidate  must  be  one  who  has  never 
presumed  to  "scratch."  The  Democratic  convention  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  shall  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  its  candidate. 

Conventions  dare  to  do  this,  because  "  school  teachers  are  not  poli- 
ticianS)"  and  "will  vote  with  the  party."  That  teachers  are  not  politi- 
cians is  true,  and  creditable  as  well.  That  they  will  not  always  vote  with 
the  party  that  is  ready  to  jeopardize  and  even  sacrifice  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state,  by  intrusting  them  to  incompetent  hands,  ia  also- 
true. 

The  common  school  is  not  the  foster  child  of  any  one  political  party- 
It  is  a  necessary  element  of  republican  government,  and  belongs  to  all 
the  people.  All  political  platforms  have  this  plank  in  common.  Why 
then  should  the  question  of  party  have  aught  to  do  in  determining  who 
shall  be  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction?  In  case  two  candi- 
dates have  like  qualifications  for  the  office,  the  voter  may  safely  gratify 
his  predilection  for  his  own  party;  but  when  there  is  weakness,  inefS- 
ciency,  and  a  total  want  of  all  those  attributes  that  a  superintendent 
should  possess,  in  the  one  candidate,  while  another  is  possessed  of  culture, 
scholarship,  wisdom  to  direct  and  power  to  execute,  no  true  friend  of  the 
common  school  will  jeopardize  its  interests  for  the  sake  of  his  party,  by 
casting  his  vote  for  the  former.  It  is  now  time  for  men,  and  especially 
teachers,  everywhere  to  proclaim  their  independence  of  party,  at  least 
BO  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  public  school,  the  common  heritage  of  all,  ia 
concerned.  The  common  school  has  a  foundation  deeper  and  broader  than 
any  party.  For  a  political  convention  to  "resolve"  that  it  shall  be 
maintained,  is  very  much  like  resolving  to  maintain  the  laws  of  gravity^ 
Physical  death  is  not  more  certain  to  him  who  defies  the  latter,  than  is 
political  death  to  the  party  who  questions  the  former. 

Let  the  best  man  be  selected  for  State  Superintendent,  whether  he  be- 
a  Democrat,  Republican,  or  Independent.  B. 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  trustees  of  Purdue  have  done  themselves  much 

credit  by  electing  as  president  of  the  university  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Ohio.    Mr.  White  has  a  national  reputation,  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a 

•coinixion  school  man,  and  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state.  If  the  trustees  will  now  have  the  good  judgment  to  put  the 
management  of  the  institution,  so  far  as  its  internal  and  strictly  educa- 
tional policy  are  concerned,  almost  exclusively  into  his  hands,  we  feel 

-confident  that  Purdue  will  soon  become  an  honor  to  the  State. 

Mr.  White  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  place,  and  it  is  not  yet  cer- 

'tainly  known  whether  he  will  accept.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will. 


The  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  on  Drawing,  is  rather 
lengthy,  but  presents  the  subject  so  fully  and  so  well  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  no  one,  at  all  interested  in  the  subject,  will  begin  to  read  the  article 
and  stop  before  he  has  finished  it.  The  ways  in  which  drawing  can  be 
made  useful  in  the  various  walks  of  life  are  not  well  understood  even  by 
teachers,  and  the  subject  needs  more  study.  The  author.  Prof.  Brown, 
•of  Purdue  University,  has  studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  has  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  an  article  that  they  cannot  afford 
not  to  read. 

O.  H.  Smith  was  nominated  at  the  late  Republican  convention  as  can- 
didate for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native 
Hooeier,  born  1881,  worked  his  way  through  college,  and  graduated  at 
Aabory  in  1856.  Most  of  the  time  since  his  graduation  he  has  been  en« 
gaged  in  teaching.  He  has  been  principal  of  academies  at  Thorn  town, 
Danville,  and  Rockport.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  he  left  the  profes- 
.aionof  teaching  and  entered  the  ministry  in  the  M.  B.  Church.  One 
.year  ago  last  fall  he  returned  to^  his  first  love,  and  took  charge  of  the 
pablic  schools  of  Jeffersonville,  where  he  remained  one  year.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  superintendent  of  the  Rockport  schools.  Our  infor- 
mation is  that  Mr.  Smith  has  given  general  satisfaction  wherever  he  has 
taaght  He  is  a  christian  gentleman,  and  if  elected  will  put  forth  his 
best  endeavors  to  keep  the  educational  cause  moving  onward. 


R.  S.  Bloukt,  the  nominee  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
*  on  the  Independent  ticket,  is  a  student  at  the  N.  W.  Christian  Univer- 
sity. We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Blount  has  had  no  experience  as  a 
teacher  except  for  one  or  two  terms  in  a  country  school.  The  chief  ar- 
gument used  in  favor  of  his  nomination  was  that  he  would  teach  and 
preach  the  greenback  theory  of  currency  wherever  he  went.  He  may 
be  a  very  clever  young  gentleman,  but,  with  his  experienee,  to  aspire  to 
;4he  leadership  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  great  Sta^e  of  Indiana, 
requires  an  amount  of  cheek  that  is  amazing. 
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QUESTIONS  FBEFARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  EDU^ 

CATION  FOB  DECEMBBB,  1876. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Wbat  is  the  quotient  of  sixteen  and  ten  thounnd^ 
flye  millionths  divided  by  eight  and  one  hundred  five  ten  thousandths? 

2.    Define  cube  root  and  illustrate  the  process  of  finding  it. 

8.  Find  the  quotient  of  a  pomplex  fraction  divided  by  a  mixed 
number. 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  excavate  a  cellar  40  feet  6  inches  long,  21  feet. 
6  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  8  inches  deep;  at  $1.76  a  cubic  yard? 

5.  Define  the  terms,  Insurance,  Fremium,  and  Folicy. 

6.  The  interest  of  $560  for  2  years,  4  months,  16  days,  was  $106.40,, 
what  was  the  rate  per  cent.? 

7.  What  is  the  sqaure  root  of  622621  ? 

8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro-- 
gression?    Illustrate  the  difference. 

9.  If  7  men  can  mow  86  acres  of  grain  in  4  days,  how  many  acrea- 
will  10  men  mow  in  8}  days? 

10.  A  cistern  is  )  full  of  water;  after  86  gallons  are  taken  out,  it  ia  f . 
fUll;  how  many  galloiis  will  it  contain? 

GzoGSAFHT.-^l.  Which  hemisphere  contains  the  more  land,  eastern* 
or  weptem  ?    Which  contains  the  more  water,  northern  or  southern. 

2.  What  is  the  latitude  of  a  piece  on  the  equator,  and  what  la  the- 
longitude  of  either  pole? 

8.    Bound  the  United  States.    Bound  Alaska. 

4.  Locate  the  following  islands:  Nantucket,  Anticosti,  Candia,  Has,. 
and  Madagascar. 

6.  Name  the  three  states  in  the  TJaion  richest  in  mineral  wealth,  ex» 
elusive  of  gold  and  silver. 

6.  Locate  Terra  del  Fuego.  What  strait  divides  it  from  the  main.' 
land? 

7.  Name  two  principal  cities  in  England,  two  in  Ireland  and  two  iit> 
Scotland. 

8.  When  it  is  midsummer  at  Cape  Hatteras,  what  is  the  seaBon  at. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  exports  from  the  L'nited  States? 

10.    What  are  the  principal  natvral  productions,  and  what  the  principal^ 
manufactures  of  Indiana? 
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Grahmab. — 1.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning,  if  anj,  between 
the  sentences,  "If  I  am  sick  will  you  help  me"  and  "If  I  be  sick  will 
you  help  me?" 

%  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning,  if  any,  between  the  sentences, 
"I  shall  call  and  you  shall  help  me,"  and  "I  will  call  and  you  will  help 
me?" 

8.  In  the  sentence,  "The  how  and  the  why  are  to  be  learend,"  parse 
how  and  why, 

4.  Is  it  correct  to  say,  "If  he  go  to  school  he  shall  learn?"  Why  do 
you  think  so? 

&  Change  the  sentence,  "The  boy  flew  his  kite  over  the  house,"  into 
a  sentence  in  the  passive  form. 

&  Conjugate  the  verb  set  in  the  future,  indicative,  progressive,  and  in 
the  future,  indicative,  passive  form. 

7.  Decline  who,  which  and  what,  singular  and  plural, 

8.  Give  the  distinction  between  personal  and  relative  pronouns.  . 

9.  Write  and  name  the  participles  in  the  active  and  passive  forms  of 
the  verb  9ing, 

10.  Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  man,  key,  fly,  mouse 
tnd  them. 

HiSTOBT. — 1.    Where  did  Tecumseh  organize  his  confederacy? 

2.  How  many  and  what  great  battles  have  been  fought  in  Indiana? 

3.  What  states  were  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory? 

4.  When  was  New  Hampshire  made  a  royal  province? 

5.  How  many  years  was  the  government  conducted  before  the  consti* 
tution  was  formed? 

Phtbioloqt. — 1.  Why  are  very  cold  or  very  hot  liquids  unhealthy 
for  drinking? 

2.  State  the  qualities  of  good  winter  clothing;  also  of  good  summer 
clothing. 

3.  Explain  why  it  is  not  well  to  eat  immediately  before  or  after  vio« 
lent  exercise. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  muscle. 

5.  What  requisites  are  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
muscles? 

Theobt  and  Pbacticb. — 1.  What  advantage  have  resulted  from 
adding  physiology  and  history  to  the  list  of  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  common  schools? 

2.  Describe  the  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  of  a 
well  furnished  school  room. 

8.  What  use  would  you  make  of  a  blackboard?  What  particular  use 
«f  a  globe? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  suitable  exercises  for  the  daily  opening  of  a 
school?    What  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  such  exercises? 

5.  Write  in  full  the  order  of  exercises  for  one  day  of  school. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL— INDIANA, 

As  the  daj  approacbei  in  whicb  our  onn  native  state  ii 
arm-  educationally  with  her  thirty-seven  aislen,  and  that  too  in  the  eye« 
of  tlii!  vhole  civilized  world,  ws  confer  to  a  little  ncrvousneBs  leet  BOme- 
tliLii^'  be  lett  undone  which  might  add  to  the  fiillDeBe  or  brilliancy  of  our 
eihibit. 

Tlin  Central  Educational  Conimittee  arc,  and  have  been,  doing  alt  in 
tlicir  power  to  make  a  complete  8ucce«a  in  every  department  of  this  com- 
plicuti^d  efibrt.  They  are  working  bard,  and,  we  believe,  with  wonderfUl 
cflioi'/ntj.  Tiretome  and  unthankful,  as  we  know,  the  task  efiigned  to 
them  must  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  committee  shall 
become  discouraged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  every  Uac/ier  and  euery 
fric'id  tf  tdueaiion  in  the  state,  stand  by  this  committee,  bold  up  their 
liundiii,  by  good  word^  of  cheer  and  material  assistance.  Let  us  make 
one  iiteldy,  long  pull,  and  all  pull  together  until  this  work  is  accom- 
plished. If  more  money  is  needed,  let  it  be  forthcoming;  if  more  and 
belter  (chool  products  are  desirable,,  send  in  your  beat.  The  moaoy  is 
eaCc  in  the  hands  of  J.  H.  Ridenour,  treasurer.  Every  cent  of  it  vill  b« 
judiciously  applied,  and  the  school  products  will  be  cared  for.  Indiana 
cuniint  tfford  to  do  a  mean  thing  in  this  her  fittt  effort  to  compete  vith 
oldiT  ard  wealthier  states. 

Tliem  may  be  some  differences  of  opinion  among  educators  as  to  th« 
hcsL  method  of  making  our  centennial  exhibit,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
liriiu  Qow  to  quibblt.  After  this  our  flrst  centennial  is  over,  we  shall  have 
a  liundied  years  of  time  in  which  to  settle  all  tbese  minor  differences  of 
opmion.  What  we  want  now  is  harmony  of  counsel  and  unity  of  action. 
J.  M.  Olcott. 

Statj  trmTBBsiTT.—Tbe  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Univenity,  submitted  to  the  Qovernor,  indicates  the  receipts  during  the 
year  frcm  all  sources  to  be  $4T,683.5(^  and  expenditures  $47,171,46,  leav- 
ing n  bslaoce  on  hud  of  9412.04. 

Till!  arrangement  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Board  of  Educ*- 

''   tion  to  idmitstudents  into  the  freshman  class  from  the  many  high  schoola 

of  till?  state  which  have  provided  the  same  in  a  higher  course  of  study 

'   a.^  tliiit,  provided  for  the  preparatory  department,  has  worked  aatiafkcto- 

rily.     While  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  actual  scholarship  by  tb* 

,    clian^-e,  but  on  the  contrary  an  improvement  in  that  respect,  one  marked 

and  meet  encouraging  effect  thereof  has  been  the  fact  that  more  than 

nint'-icnthi  of  those  who  have   enUred  the  f^e«bman  class  since   the 

cliuri^-c  <raa  made,  have  entered  upon  the  regular  course  of  study.    This 

all miiCG  between  the  common  schools  and  the  University  is  to  be  fostered 

by  Ih'-!  L^tate  as  the  source  from  which  shall  come  her  beet  citiEen*  and 

awM   aceomplished  scholars.     Application   up  to  the  present  time  Iiaa 

been  jnodefrom  twenty-flve  high  schools  for  admission  to  the  privilegea 

or  the  University  upon  the  arrangement  above  noted.    The  number   of 
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stadents  now  in  attei>dance  is  426,  distributed  as  follows:  Preparatory, 
128;  Literature  and  Science,  140;  Law,  60;  Medicine,  107.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  the  University  will  be  represented  in 
the  CentenniaL 

G.  B.  fiABTHOLOMKW,  formerly  of  Laporte  co.,  now  of  Kush  co.,  has 
just  perfected  arrangements  whereby  he  will  take  charge  of  Central 
Normal  and  Commercial  School,  to  be  located  at  Centreville,  Wayne 
•county,  Indiana.  The  first  term  will  open  April  10,  in  the  old  White 
Water  College  building.  The  people  of  Centreville  are  enthusiastic  and 
hope  to  have  an  institution  built  up  in  their  midst  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
that  part  of  the  State. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  July  11,  12,  and  13.  The  Department  of  Superin- 
tendents will  meet  July  10.  The  arrangement  will  enable  teachers  to 
attend  the  Association  and  visit  the  Centennial  in  the  same  trip,  and 
with  but  little  additional  expense.  The  time  and  place  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  this  one  thing. 

A  8CROOL  for  field  and  laboratory  instruction  in  Geology  will  be 
•opened  early  in  July,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  are  received  before 
April  1.    Prof.  Tbeo.  B.  Comstock  will  be  director. 

All  the  Greensburg  teachers  take  and  read  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal. It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  their  schools  are  among  the  best  in 
the  state.    C.  W.  Harvey  is  the  8up*t. 

The  Rashville  schools  gave  an  entertainment  Jan.  31,  for  the  benefit 
<of  the  Centennial  Aind,  and  cleared  $60. 

Miss  Lotejot,  teacher  of  reading  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school, 
iias  dramatized  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  Some  of  the  pupils  gave  an 
amateur  performance  of  it  in  the  Opera  House  at  an  expense  of  $100, 
and  still  cleared  about  $175  for  the  Centennial  fund.  It  was  a  success, 
and  will  be  repeated. 

Akswer  to  Qusbixs. — ^Thomas  Paine  said,  **  These  are  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  said,  "  Millions  for  defense, 
not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Wordsworth  said,  "The  child  is  father  of  the 
man." 

The  Retmion  is  a  16  page  quarterly  published  by  A.  Holbrook  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  While  it  is  in- 
tended more  especially  for  the  students,  present  and  past,  of  this  school, 
it  contains  matters  of  instruction  adapted  to  all  teachers  alike.  We 
bind  it  with  this  No.  of  the  Journal. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  June  28.  Superin- 
tendent Findley,  of  Akron,  O.,  will  deliver  the  inaugural  address. 
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Editor  Indiana  School  Journal: — Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Norths 
em  Indiana  Teacher,  published  at  South  Bend,  should  devote  its  February 
issue  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Michigan  State- 
Teachers'  Association  and  not  say  a  word  about  the  Indiana  Association^ 
held  at  the  same  time  ?  A  Northern  Ind.  Txaohkb. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Teacher  is  half  Hooeier  and  half  Wolverine,  we  pre* 
sume  that  all  things  will  be  made  right  by  devoting  the  next  number  ex* 
clusively  to  the  Indiana  Association  and  its  addresses. 

Sunday  School  teachers  who  are  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  on 
Quarterly  Keview  day,  should  send  and  get  The  National  Sunday  School 
Teacher  for  March.  That  has  in  it  a  Review  Exercise  a  great  deal  more 
profitable  and  just  as  interesting  as  the  very  best  of  "  Concert  Exorcises.''' 

Thx  Connersville  schools  are  in  good  favor  with  the  community,  and 
well  sustained.  The  high  school  gave  a  second  entertainment  for  th» 
benefit  of  the  Oentennial  February  22.  J.  L.  Rippetoe  is  the  man  at  the 
head. 

HxNDRiCKS  County. — The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Hendricks 
county  have  adopted  the  following  sensible  rule:  **If  parents  or  guar- 
dians refuse  or  neglect  to  fUmish  for  their  children  such  text-books  as. 
they  require,  after  reasonable  notice,  the  teacher  may  exclude  their  chil* 
dren  from  all  recitations." 

• 

Yandkrburo  Coitnty. — Superintendent  J.  W.  Davidson  is  preparinf^ 
two  volumes  of  examination  papers  of  the  district  schools  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  The  schools  take  considerable  interest  in  the  matter 
and  the  effort  will  result  in  elevating  the  scholarship  of  the  schools  that 
participate. 

KoBCiUBKO  County. — ^The  schools  of  this  county,  we  learn,  are  i» 
good  condition.  No  report  of  the  institute  held  last  fall  has  reached  the 
Journal,  but  the  institute  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  (210)  and 
one  of  the  best  held  in  the  state.  The  county  commissioners  generously^ 
gave  $60  to  help  defraying  expenses.    W.  L.  Matthews  is  sup't. 

Casb  County. — ^The  teachers  of  Cass  county  are  allowed  to  hold  insti- 
tutes on  Fridays  without  a  reduction  *in  pay.  As  a  result  teachers  are 
prompt  in  attendance,  and  institutes  are  becoming  more  popular. 

Jay  County. — S.  K.  Bell,  superintendent  of  Jay  county,  sends  $16.S5> 
contributed  by  Jay  county  teachers  to  the  Hopkins  Monument  fund. 

Elkhart. — Report  of  the  Elkhart  public  schools  for  the  month  ending 
January  14,  1876:  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,184;  average  number 
belonging,  1,071;  average  daily  attendance,  1,006;  per  cent,  daily  attend- 
ance, 98.8;  times  tardy,  278;  no.  cases  of  truancy,  22;  number  notabeent 
or  tardy,  484 ;  number  of  visitors,  94. 

The  report  of  the  Elkhart  County  Teachers'  Institute  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  neat  eight-page  pamphlet. 
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BjnxmsQTov. — ^The  Huntington  schools  held  their  third  ^emi-annual 
examination,  embracing  the  entire  week,  closing  Feb.  4.  The  examina- 
tion WIS  general,  and  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  public  These  public 
oral  examinations  when  well  conducted,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
this  case,  always  result  in  good  to  both  pupils  and  patrons.  Jas.  Baldwin 
is  the  saperintendent. 

Bttlxr. — The  trustees  and  teachers  of  the  Butler  schools  have  been 
Med  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $500,  for  suspending  the  daughter  of 
s  Mr.  Hopkins  for  the  Tiolation  of  a  truancy  regulation.  Such  rules  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  schools,  and  the  law  will  doubtless  sustain  the 
school  authorities. 

SncxLAHD. — ^The  Spiceland  Academy  opened  its  winter  term  Jan.  4, 
with  the  largest  attendance  it  has  ever  had  in  its  previous  history 
"  Thoroughneu — not  guantHy  but  gualiiy,**  is  the  motto  of  the  teachers. 
The  school  is  certainly  a  good  one,  afid  was  never  before  in  so  good  oon* 
dition.    Timothy  Wilson  is  principaL 

GbekhtislDw — ^The  average  attendance  of  the  Greenfield  schools  la 
sbont  800.  The  schools  gave  two  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cen- 
teanial,  and  cleared  over  $50.  Seven  teachers  are  employ^.  J.  H.  Bin- 
ford  is  sup't. 

KicHMOiO). — The  Richmond  schools  are  without  question  good.  John 
Cooper,  the  superintendent,  always  makes  good  schools.  Every  one  ot 
\\i  teachers  takes  and  readi  a  good  School  Journal — one  secret  of  success. 

ItkwvMXCEBUwa, — Good  reports  reach  us  of  the  Lawrenceburg  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  R.  Trisler.  They  are  not  forgetting  the 
Centennial. 

LooiNBFOBT. — ^Twenty-one  of  the  Logansport  teachers  out  of  the 
thirty-one,  attended  the  late  State  Teachers'  Association.  Thie  showa 
enterprise. 


PERSONAL. 


Jamis  a.  Youko,  late  superintendent  of  Fountain  county,  is  making 
ill  his  arrangements  to  enter  Yale  College  next  fall.  He  hopes  to  grad- 
'nste  in  twe  years.  Mr.  Young  is  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  great  energy,  and  if  he  continues  his  studies  till  he  graduates 
St  Yale,  we  predict  for  him  more  than  ordinary  success  in  any  calling  of 
tte  he  may  choose. 

F.  0.  BvBDiCK,  an  old  Indiana  teacher,  is  now  principal  of  the  graded 
iehools  of  Sharon,  Wis. 
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The  many  friends  of  Hiss  Kate  Steere  will  be  pained  is  hear  of  her 
«udden  death.    She  died  in  Indianapolis,  Fob.  7, 1876,  after  having  lost 
but  two  days  from  her  school  work.    For  several  years  she  had  beea 
^  -  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  Indian- 

^  apolis  enrolled  among  its  large  corps  of  teachers  no  one  who  was  more 

conscientious,  more  efficient,  or  more  respected.  The  Indianapolis 
teachers  passed  appropriate  resolution?;  and  Superintendent  Brown,  in 
giving  a  sketch  of  her  life,  pays  her  the  following  high  tribute: 

**  Loyalty  to  duty  was  the  guiding  principle  of  her  life,  independent 
^  And  self-reliant  in  matters  of  thought,  to  conscience  she  seemed  to  yield 

implicit  obedience.    That  was  to  her  the  liglit  that  went  before,  which 
she  reverently  followed,  and  which  we  believe  has  led  her  into  a  purer 
/  and  better  life  beyond.    She  has  lived  noble.    She  has  died  with  her 

armor  on,  the  true  soldier  that  she  was.  It  seems  as  if  she  could  not  be 
'  spared  from  our  number,  that  there  was  yet  much  for  her  to  do,  which 
she  could  do  so  well  that  the  noble  work  to  which  she  gave  her  life  would 
go  on  but  haltingly  without  her  powerful  aid.  But  it  is  possible  that  she 
shall  yet  render  valuable  service  to  the  cause  if  we  shall  be  able  to  catch 
something  of  the  inspiration  of  her  life,  and  through  her  death  be  led  to 
nobler,  truer  thoughts  and  better  deeds,  if  from  her  example  we  shall 
learn  andw  the  lesson  of  fidelity  to  duty ;  if,  like  her,  we  shall  come  to 
have  a  larger  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  and  see  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  the  grand  opportunities  it  affords  for  benefiting 
humanity." 

Wk  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Augusta  Morse  whose  home ' 
was  in  Wabash,  and  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  Wabash,  but  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools.    She  was 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  was  greatly  loved  by  her  associates.    The  In- 
dianapolis teachen  met  and  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  regard. 

Prof.  S.  K.  HosHOUB,  of  Indianapolis,  celebrated  his  golden  wedding 
February  7.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  teacher  still  in  the  work,  in  the 
state.  For  a  number  of  years  he  conduted  an  academy  at  Cambridge 
City,  and  had  for  his  pupils  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Lew  Wallace,  George  W. 
Julian,  and  others  who  have  since  won  distinction.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  for  three  years  served 
on  the  State  University  Board;  was  for  some  time  State  Superintendent, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  for  seven- 
teen years  been  Professor  in  the  North  Western  Christian  University, 
where  he  at  present  holds  a  professorship. 

Sdward  Wise,  superintendent  of  Daviess  county,  will  resign  the 
office  about  the  first  of  June,  and  move  to  Jonesboro,  Tonn.,  whither  be 
goes  to  take  charge  of  the  "Southern  Normal  and  Training  School.' » 
Prof.  Wise  has  accomplished  a  good  work  in  Daviess  county,  and  we  be- 
speak for  him  equally  good  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  We  regret 
to  have  him  leave  the  State. 
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Thi  Jounial  announced  last  month  that  Prof.  Sous  had  taken  charge 
of  the  Butler  schools.  It  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  J.  P,  Rous,  an 
old  acquaintance,  formeply  of  Frankfort,  Stockwell,  Irvington,  etc.  Suc- 
cess to  him  in  his  new  field  of  lahor. 

EicHARD  Edwards,  late  president  of  Illinois  Normal  University, 
with  the  year  1876,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Princeton,  111.  Prof.  £.  C.  Hewitt  is  acting  as  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  Normal. 

H.  A.  !^BD,  editor  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Teacher, 
read  a  paper  at  the  late  Michigan  Teachers'  Association  on  the  "  Kelation 
of  Social  Science  to  Education,"  full  of  ^ood  thought  and  important 
suggestions. 

T.  W.  FiSLB  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Kewanna  Post,  hut 
still  sustains  a  yigorous  educational  department. 

FuEMAK  OoopxB  has  charge  of  the  Kussiaville  Academy.  His  spring 
term  will  begin  Apr^l  10. 

E.  E.  HsNRY,  formerly  of  Worthington  and  Nohlesville,  this  state, 
now  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Wadworth,  Ohio. 

TiMPUB  H.  Dmrv  and  B.  G.  Boone  will  open  their  Normal  at  Clay- 
ton, April  4. 

Thk  Qreentown  school  is  flourishing  under  the  care  of  D.  V.  Long. 
A  new  school  house,  next  summer,  is  on  the  programme. 

J.  C.  Grxoo,  superintendent  of  the  Tipton  schools  is  suffering  from  ill 
health. 

J.  S.  HuiTT,  principal  of  the  Columbia  City  high  school,  represented 
Whitley  county  in  the  late  Republican  convention. 

W.  H.  PowNXR  expects  to  leave  active  school  work  and  return  to  his 
farm.    Decatur  county  schools  will  suffer  a  serious  loss  by  this  step. 

A  Grsbkbboro  letter  tells  us  that  the  schools  at  that  place  are  pros- 
pering well  under  the  care  of  A.  D.  Woolford. 

R.  A.  Sturgitb  is  principal  of  Bloomfield  high  school. 


INSTITUTES. 


Allen  Countt. — ^The  Allen  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  an- 
Bual  session  at  the  court  house  in  Fort  Wayne,  commencing  January  24, 
1876.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  it  being  probably  the  largest  in- 
ititute  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  number  of  actual  teachers 
enioUed  was  881.  The  corps  of  instructors  was  numerous  and  able. 
Prominent  among  these  were  J.  M.  Olcott,  Cyrus  Smith,  Jno.  Goodison, 
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^HB  many  friends  of  Miss  Kate  Stesbe  will  be  pained  ts  hear  of  her 
sudden  death.    She  died  in  Indianapolis,  Feb.  7, 1876,  after  having  lost 
but  two  days  from  her  school  work.    For  several  years  she  had  beea 
^  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  Indian- 

^  apolis  enrolled  among  its  large  corps  of  teachers  no  one  who  was  more 

conscientious,  more  efficient,  or  more  respected.  The  Indianapolis 
teachers  passed  appropriate  resolutions;  and  Superintendent  Brown,  in 
giving  a  sketch  of  her  life,  pays  her  the  following  high  tribute: 

"  Loyalty  to  duty  was  the  guiding  principle  of  her  life,  independent 
and  self-reliant  in  matters  of  thought,  to  conscience  she  seemed  to  yield 
implicit  obedience.  That  was  to  her  the  liglit  that  went  before,  which 
she  reverently  followed,  and  which  we  believe  has  led  her  into  a  purer 
and  better  life  beyond.  She  has  lived  noble.  She  has  died  with  her 
armor  on,  the  true  soldier  that  she  was.  It  seems  as  if  she  could  not  be 
spared  from  our  number,  that  there  was  yet  much  for  her  to  do,  which 
she  could  do  so  well  that  the  noble  work  to  which  she  gave  her  life  would 
go  on  but  haltingly  without  her  powerful  aid.  But  it  is  possible  that  she 
shall  yet  render  valuable  service  to  the  cause  if  we  shall  be  able  to  catch 
something  of  the  inspiration  of  her  life,  and  through  her  death  be  led  to 
nobler,  truer  thoughts  and  better  deeds,  if  from  her  example  we  shall 
learn  anew  the  lesson  of  fidelity  to  duty;  if,  like  her,  we  shall  come  to 
have  a  larger  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  and  see  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  the  grand  opportunities  it  affords  for  benefltiiig 
humanity." 

Wk  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Augusta  Morse  whose  home ' 
was  in  Wabash,  and  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  Wabash,  but  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools.    She  was 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  was  greatly  loved  by  her  associates.    The  In- 
dianapolis teachers  met  and  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  regard. 

Prof.  S.  K.  HosHOUB,  of  Indianapolis,  celebrated  his  golden  wedding 
February  7.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  teacher  still  in  the  work,  in  the 
state.  For  a  number  of  years  he  conduted  an  academy  at  Cambridge 
City,  and  had  for  his  pupils  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Lew  Wallace,  George  W. 
Julian,  and  others  who  have  since  won  distinction.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  for  three  years  served 
on  the  State  University  Board;  was  for  some  time  State  Superintendent, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  fur  seven- 
teen years  been  Professor  in  the  North  Western  Christian  University, 
where  he  at  present  holds  a  professorship. 

Sdwabd  Wibs,  superintendent  of  Daviess  county,  will  resign  the 
office  about  the  first  of  June,  and  move  to  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  whither  he 
goes  to  take  charge  of  the  "Southern  Normal  and  Training  School.'* 
Prof.  Wise  has  accomplished  a  good  work  in  Daviess  county,  and  we  be- 
speak for  him  equally  good  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  We  regret 
to  have  him  leave  the  State. 
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Thi  Joarnal  announced  last  month  that  Prof.  Sous  had  taken  charge 
of  the  Butler  schools.  It  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  J.  P.  Kous,  an 
old  acquaintance,  formerly  of  Frankfort,  IStockwell,  Irvington,  etc.  Suc- 
cess to  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Richard  Edwards,  late  president  of  Illinois  Normal  University^ 
with  the  year  1876,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Princeton,  111,  Prof.  £.  C.  Hewitt  is  acting  as  president 
■pro  tern,  of  the  Normal. 

H.  A.  ]^RD,  editor  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Teacher^ 
read  a  paper  at  the  late  Michigan  Teachers'  Association  on  the  "  Relation 
of  Social  Science  to  Education,"  full  of  igood  thought  and  important 
suggestions.  *■ 

T.  W.  PiKLD  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Kewanna  Post,  but 
still  sustains  a  Yigorous  educational  department. . 

Prbeman  Ooopxb  has  charge  of  the  Bussiaville  Academy.  His  spring 
term  will  begin  Apr^l  10. 

£.  E.  Hknrt,  formerly  of  Worthington  and  Noblesville,  this  state, 
now  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Wadworth,  Ohio. 

Temple  H.  Dumr  and  B.  G.  Boone  will  open  their  Normal  at  01ay> 
ton,  April  4. 

The  Qreentown  school  is  flourishing  under  the  care  of  D.  V.  Long. 
A  new  school  house,  next  summer,  is  on  the  programme. 

J.  G.  Greoo,  superintendent  of  the  Tipton  schools  is  suffering  from  ill 
health. 

J.  S.  Hunt,  principal  of  the  Columbia  City  high  school,  represented 
Whitley  county  in  the  late  Bepublican  convention. 

W.  H.  PowNEB  expects  to  leave  active  school  work  and  return  to  his 
farm.    Decatur  county  schools  will  suffer  a  serious  loss  by  this  step. 

A  Qreskbboro  letter  tells  us  that  the  schools  at  that  place  are  pros- 
ptring  well  under  the  care  of  A.  D.  Woolford. 

B.  A.  STTJRops  is  principal  of  Bloomfield  high  school. 


INSTITUTES. 


Allen  County. — The  Allen  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  an- 
loal  session  at  the  court  house  in  Fort  Wayne,  commencing  January  24, 
1876.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  it  being  probably  the  largest  in- . 
ititate  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  number  of  actual  teachers 
enrolled  was  881.  The  corps  of  instructors  was  numerous  and  able. 
Prominent  among  these  were  J.  M.  Olcott,  Cyrus  Smith,  Jno.  Goodison^ 
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Daniel  Hougb,  and  E.  H.  Ely,  all  of  whom  were  from  without  the  county. 
Of  the  instructors  within  the  county,  Miss  L.  H.  Thompson,  Miss  Carrie 
B.  Sharp,  Miss  Frank  Hamilton,  Miss  L.  I.  Drake,  Miss  O.  D.  Fuller, 
Capt.  J.  Tyler,  F.  Whiteleather,  L.  M.  Dillman,  and  G.  W.  Allyn  were 
noticeable.  Superintendent  Hillegas  was  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Irwin,  Profs.  Wright  and  Sharkey.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  J.  M. 
Olcott,  John  Goodison,  J.  Dean,  Judge  R.  S.  Taylor,  Rev.  R.  D.  Robin- 
son. The  institute  was  furnished  with  excellent  music  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Heath  and  his  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  Prof.  S.  B.  Mihie,  of  the 
Indiana  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  his  pupils. 

As  a  proof  that  the  services  of  Superintendent  Hillegass  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers  of  Allen  county,  he  was  presented  by  them  with  a 
fine  American  hunter-case  gold  watch.  All  unite  in  saying  that  the 
institute  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  schools,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  under  the  present 
regimt^  are  rapidly  improving.  The  regular  and  fUll  attendance  at  the 
•institute  proves  that  the  people  are  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. 8. 

Harbibok  County. — ^The  Harrison  County.  Teachers'  Institute  dosed 
Sept.  4,  1875.  There  was  a  good  attendance  by  the  young  teachers  of 
the  county,  the  enrollment  being  116.  Prof.  J.  H.  Maddox,  of  Bedford, 
directed  the  exercises,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Fink,  Kellar,  Henobaugh, 
Boyers,  and  Shaw.  The  attention  of  the  institute  was  paid,  chiefly,  to 
the  ungraded  schools  and  to  school  government. 

S.  D.  LucKSTT,  Supt\ 

'[The  editor  regrets  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
above  named  institute.     It  was  not  intended.] 


LOCAL. 


INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


TsRRE  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  1,  1876. 
Teachers  of  Indiana : 

The  Spring  Term  will  begin  March  29,  and  close  June  27. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  created  by  the  Legislature  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  instructing  and  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  in  methods  of  investi- 
gation. 

Right  ideas  of  education  and  of  the  educating  process  are  inculcated. 

A  professional  school  for  teachers  must  strictly  confine  itself  to  quali- 
fying them  for  their  work.    They  need  this  special  preparation  no  leea 
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than  the  lawyer  or  the  physician.  Their  education  must  comprise  a  aci- 
entiflc  knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  faculties  and  power  of  the  minds  which  they  are  to  instruct, 
and  practice  in  conforming  the  one  to  the  other.  Without  this  profes- 
sional training  their  work  must  remain  experimental;  it  will  lack  that 
definiteness  and  certainty  which  ought  to  characterize  every  step  in  the 
process  of  education.  The  instruction  of  youth  should  no  more  be  en- 
trusted to  experimental  teachers,  than  the  treatment  of  the  sick  to  un- 
trained physicians. 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  normal  school  whose  efficiency 
is  not  of  the  highest  order. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  for  its  thoroughness  and  completeness  in  the  field  it  occupies, 
commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
country. 

CoHBiTiOKS  or  Admibsiok. — Students,  if  females,  must  be  sixteen 
jeurs  of  age;  if  males,  eighteen.  They  must  possess  good  moral  char- 
acter and  average  intellectual  abilities.  If  residents  of  Indiana,  they 
must  promise  to  teach,  if  practicable,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
a  period  equal  to  twice  that  spent  as  pupils  in  the  Normal  School. 

They  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  geography, 
and  in  arithmetic  through  per  centage.  They  must  write  a  legible  hknd 
and  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences. 

£zPKK8i8. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in  good  fami- 
lies at  $4  to  $4.50  per  week,  according  to  quality  of  accommodations. 

By  renting  rooms  and  boarding  themselves,  students  reduce  their  ex- 
penses for  boarding  to  $2.60  per  week. 

There  are  good  facilities  for  self- boarding,  and  for  club  boarding,  in 
the  city. 

What  to  do  on  Arriviiio. — Any  one  coming  as  a  student,  and  unac- 
quainted in  the  city,  can  report  himself  at  the  Normal  Building  at  any 
reasonable  hour,  where  some  one  will  be  found  to  give  needed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  boarding. 

Work. — No  adequate  idea  of  either  the  matter  or  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  institution  can  be  conveyed  in  a  brief  circular. 

CouRsss  or  Instruction. — There  are  two  courses  of  Instruction,  an 
Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  Elementary  Course  are  those  required  by 
Isw  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  together  with  such 
other  instruction  as  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  science  of  teaching. 

Observation  and  Practice,  in  the  Model  or  Training  School,  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  this  course  of  training. 

The  Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  or  ita  equivalent.    Those  who  graduate  from  it  will  be  able  to 
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take  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  or  the 
principalship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 

Books. — Students  should  hring  with  thorn  such  standard  text-books  &» 
they  have  on  the  common  school  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  rcfcrente. 

Special  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Tuition  is  free,  and  there  are  no  incidental  fees. 

2.  The  instruction  is  systematic,  philsophical,  and  organic. 

6.  The  discipline  is  such  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  self-government  and 
to  the  formation  of  a  worthy  character. 

4.  There  are  good  Reference  Libraries  in  the  school  to  which  the  stu- 
dents have  access  without  charge. 

6.    Two  good  Literary  Societies  are  in  successful  operation. 

6.  Obstroaiion  and  Practice  in  the  Model  Schools. — Students  are  re- 
quired to  observe  until  they  can  accurately  report  and  interpret  the  mean* 
ing  of  each  exercise;  to  practice  teaching  under  criticism  until  they  caa 
plan  and  conduct  recitations  and  manage  classes  efficiently. 

7.  Successful  undergraduates  obtain  good  situations  at  good  wages. 

8.  Graduates  are  commanding  from  $60  to  $150  per  month. 

9.  The  Diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equiv- 
alent to  a  State  Certificate  relieving  the  holder  from  county  eicamina- 
tions.  W.  A.  JoNXB,  President 

Integral  Culture — Mt.  XTnion  College. — The  late  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  as  Trustee,  sounded  the  key-note,  "  Mount  Union  being  the  beet 
College  in  the  land  for  Integral  Education,  should  the  most  freely  and 
widely  extend  its  superior  advantages  equally  to  our  country's  worthy 
poor  or  self-dependent."  Attendance  in  Departments  last  year,  1,212; 
different  students  from  first  11,547,  of  whom  7,874,  one-third  ladies,  have 
taught  public  schools. 

Summer  Term  May  16,  1876.  This  College,  by  having  erected  build- 
ings, keeps  board  about  $3.00  per  week — club  and  self-board  much  less. 
Term-bill  but  a  trifle,  no  extra  charges  for  tuition  or  incidentals ;  stu- 
dents enter  any  time  in  term,  at  proportional  rates;  for  catalogues,  ad- 
dress O.  N.  Hartshorn,  LL.  D.,  Alliance  or  Mt.  Union,  O. 

35       Centennial  Readings.       35 

Recitations  and  Dialogues,  with  a  choice  variety  of  other  matter,. 
(200  pp.)  in  ''The  Elocutionists'  Manual"  for  1876,  sent  postpaid  on  the 
receipt  of  S5  cents.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  National  School  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Chestnut  st,  Philadelphia.  2-3t 

•  Teachers: — Your  names,  neatly  printed  in  gold  on  one  dozen  fine 
assorted  Visiting  Cards,  only  25c.;  two  dozen,  85c   No  samples  free. 
2-3t  Address  Eagle  Job  Office,  Memphis,  Ind. 
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the  origin  of  civil  government  there  are,  at  least,  two 
theories.  The  first  is  that  at  sometime,  in  the  far  distant 
pasty  men,  impelled  by  their  wants  and  fears,  assembled 
in  some  vast  plain,  surrendered  a  part  of  their  rights  that 
they  might  be  protected  in  others,  and  chose  the  tallest  man 
present  for  governor.  This  theory  r^ards  government  as  a  kind 
of  necessary  evil ;  a  compact  of  questionable  propriety,  and  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  possibly  for  the  best. 

The  other  theory,  and  doubtless  the  correct  one,  is  that  society 
is  the  natural  condition  of  man,  that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  that 
it  derives  its  powerd,  not  from  the  individuals  composing  it,  but 
is  inherent  in  society  as  such;  that  government  is  simply  the 
machinery  by  which  society  is  controlled,  and  that  wherever  so* 
dety  exists,  government  follows  of  necessity;  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  are  bom  into  the  nation  as  into  the  family,  and  should 
obey  it  for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  obeys  its  parents.  This 
theory  presupposes  that  governments  are  founded  upon  just  and 
eipiitable  principles,  and  are  administered  in  accordance  with  the^ 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  beings.  Sovereignty  in  the  famUy 
leddea  in  the  parent,  but  that  sovereignty  is  legitimate  only  when 
it  is  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  governed:  so  sovereignty  re- 
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aides  in  the  nation,  but  the  organized  ezpresBion  of  the  nation's 
will,  the  government,  must  be  such  as  to  protect  its  subjects  and 
promote  the  general  wel&re — must  command  the  right  and  pre-  • 
vent  the  wrong.  The  authority  of  the  parent  and  the  nation 
gro^ng  out  of  the  nature  of  the  family  and  society,  is  inheorent 
and  within  certain  well  defined  limits  absolute,  being  restricted 
only  in  this,  that  it  must  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  those  over 
whom  it  has  jurisdiction ;  their  right  to  govern  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation;  indeed,  one  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  other; 
first  fiimilies,  then  tribes,  then  nations. 

The  objects  of  cMi  government  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better,  stated 
than  is  done  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  viz:  ''To- establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  piomote  the  general  welfiue  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty."  How  can  these  objects  be  best 
accomplished?  History  and  observation  teach  that  man,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  is  a  slave  to  his  passions ;  he  knows  no  restraints, 
but  rushes  into  the  wildest  extremes,  in  the  gratification  of  his 
baser  nature;  but  as  his  mind  develops,  he  rises  to  a  higher 
plane;  within  the  soul  arises  the  idea  of  obligation  to  duty;  he 
begins  to  restrain  himself,  and  finds  a  nobler  self  within.  Sight 
habits  of  thought  and  action  are  formed ;  he  no  longer  feels  the 
pressure  of  external  restraints,  for  in  his  obedience  to  law  he  is 
only  working  out  his  own  will.  He  thus  becomes  a  new  man,  a 
good  citizen. 

By  true  culture,  self-control  is  alone  possible;  thus  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  improved,  the  designs  of  government  understood, 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  and  all  the  other  objects 
of  government,  secured. 

The  parent  should  educate  his  child  because  it  is  his  child  and 
because  of  the  relation  he  sustains  to  it.  The  State  should  edu- 
cate the  children  of  the  State  because  it  thus  realizes  the  objects 
for  which  governments  are  instituted,  without  which  law  and 
order  would  give  place  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  govern- 
ment itself  become  impossible. 

Here,  then,  is  an  obligation  resting  both  upon  tlie  parent  and 
the  State ;  but  the  obligation  of  the  one  does  not  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  other. 

Duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  necessity  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  have  given  rise  to  that  general  cfystem  of  eda- 
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taitioo,  in  this  oonntry,  known  as  the  public  school.  The  school 
is  a  laige  fiunilj,  in  which  the  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the  pa- 
rent It  is  an  epitome  of  society,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the 
legislator,  judge,  and  executiye.  The  school  partaking  of  the 
nature,  both  of  the  family  and  society,  government  is  one  of  its 
necessary  conditions,  and  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  govern  it 
rests  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  right  of  the  parent  to  govern  his 
child,  or  of  the  nation  to  control  its  subjects,  limited,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  only  by  the  restriction,  that  his  authority  be  exer- 
cised for  the  pupil's  good.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
school  government,  and  were  it  fully  understood  by  parents,  pu- 
pils, and  teachers,  most  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  school 
discipline  would  be  avoided. 

What  18  school  government  ?  It  is  a  significant  &ct  that  when 
school  govamm^it  is  mentioned,  visions  of  switches,  ferules,  dark 
closets,  and  rows  of  boys  standing  upon  one  foot  with  arms  ex- 
tended, involuntarily  rise  before  us.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
that  dark  closets  and  painful  attitudes  belong  to  the  dark  ages 
and  the  inquisition ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  ferule  and  the  rod, 
in  most  instances,  is  a  substantial  testimonial  of  the  teacher^s  ig- 
norance of  the  natural  incentives  to  correct  action.  Neverthe- 
less, we  shall  define  school  government  as  the  controlling,  direct- 
ing, influencing,  and  the  restraining  of  the  motives  and  actions*  of 
the  pupils. 

The  obfects  of  9A00I  government^  olgectively  considered,  are  the 
same  as  in  civil  government;  subjectively  considered,  it  is  the 
<leyelopment  of  mind — the  attainment  of  scholarship.  But  to 
be  more  specific,  we  may  say,  that  a  proper  object  of  school  gov- 
ernment is, 

1.  2%>  secure  pnmpt  and  regular  attendanee*  The  tardy  boy 
makes  the  slothful  man.  The  boy  who  fiEuls  to  meet  his  school 
engagements  promptly,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  a  reliable  business 
man.  The  pupil  who  is  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  school  can 
have  no  regular  order  or  system  in  pursuing  his  studies;  he  soon 
becomes  discouraged,  loses  his  interest  in  school,  and  often  finishes 
lus  education  on  the  streets. 

2.  AUenUon  to  study  is  a  proper  object  of  school  government 
implies  not  only  the  directing  of  the  mind  to  a  subject » 

the  holding  of  the  mind  upon  it  until  it  can  be  considered  in 
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all  its  various  relatiens,  without  which  systematic  knowledge  ia 
impossible. 

3.  A  third  object  is  to  |)ro<ee<l>upib{n  A^trn^Ua.  Adispositioa 
on  the  part  of  some  pupils  to  do  wrong,  requires  that  necessary 
restraints  be  used  to  protect  the  innocent — to  prevent  wrong* 
doing.  A  pupil  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  his  own  property :  to 
the  privileges  of  the  play  ground ;  to  the  benefit  of  an  orderly 
and  quiet  school  room  for  purposes  of  study.  He  has  the  rt^Ai 
to  be  protected  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  vile,  the  profione, 
and  the  vulgar. 

4.  A  fourth  object  of  school  government  is  io9ecure  Ae  habU  of 
sdf-eontroL  The  eye  should  be  trained  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear, 
the  tongue  to  talk,  the  feet  to  walk,  and — their  negatives.  The 
pupil  who  can  control  his  hands,  feet,  and  mouth ;  who  can  so 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  task  before  him  as  to  be  oblivious  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him,  who,  when  called  to  recite  can  rise 
quietly  and  quickly,  and  speak  distinctly  and  talk  intelligently; 
who  can  see  what  ought  to  be  seen  and  hear  what  ought  to  be 
heard,  is  in  possession  of  a  power  which,  irrespective  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  securing  such  discipline,  is  invaluable. 

5.  As  a  fifth  object  of  school  government  may  be  named  ihe  for- 
mation of  ike  habU  of  obedience.  Good  behaviour  is  simply  obedi- 
ence to  rightful  authority,  without  which  the  objects  of  school 
cannot  be  realized,  and  even  its  existence  would  be  an  imposd- 
bility.  Besides,  we  do  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The 
obedient  child  becomes  the  law  abiding  citizen ;  the  disobedient 
boy  the  lawless  man.  He  that  is  restive  under  the  judicious  re- 
straints of  school,  authority,  or  openly  violates  its  r^ulations, 
soon  learns,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  to  disregard  the 
wishes  of  father  and  mother.  He  ^ves  them  to  understand  that 
he  does  not  propose  to  submit  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  ''old 
man,"  nor  be  tied  to  the  apron  string  of  the  ''old  woman.**  In 
the  convention,  the  social  circle,  the  church,  the  State,  he  is  an 
unruly  member.  He  ^U  often  be  found  in  the  court  room,  but 
always  in  the  capacity  of  client  or  criminal. 

6.  Another  importantobjectof  school  government  is  to  form  righi 
habUs  of  thought  and  action;  to  love  right  because  it  is  right,  and 
do  right  for  the  sake  of  right  This  is  the  final  cause  of  school 
government  us  such;  towards  this  the  utmost  power  of  the 
teacher  should  be  directed;  the  other  objects  mentioned  may 
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«rve  as  aids  in  the  accompliahment  of  this  end,  this  is  the  end 
itself.  Kight  motives  precede  right  thinking;  right  thinking, 
doing;  and  right  doing  from  right  motives  constitutes  good  char- 
acter. But  occasional  right  doing  does  not  constitute  the  habit 
of  doing  right;  we  acquire  habits  by  constant  and  repeated  ac- 
tion; hence  the  necessity  of  training  pupils,  in  every  instance,  to 
determine  whether  a  certain  course  of  conduct  is  right  in  itself, 
and  let  that  determine  whether  it  is  proper  or  improper. 

I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  leading  pupils  to  form 
right  habits  of  thought  and  action.  Every  one  knows  how  easy 
it  is  to  do,  and  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  do,  those  things  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  If  pupils  form  the  habit  of  deceiving,  lying, 
swearing,  drinking,  and  the  like,  it  generally  continues  with  them 
through  life,  and  often  increases  in  power  and  influence  in  a 
geometric  ratio.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  good  habits  may  be 
fbimed  which  are  as  lasting  and  powerAil  as  evil  ones,  and  which 
hecome  a  kind  of  second  nature,  and  right  is  done  from  mere 
force  of  habit. 

The  proper  objects  of  school  government,  therefore,  are  such 
as  to  make  pupils  good  scholars,  law  abiding  citizens,  true  men ; 
ttd  may  be  thus  summarized:  1.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  a  means — scholarship  the  end  or  result.  2.  The  habit  of  self* 
control  as  a  means — obedience  to  law  the  result*  3.  The  doing 
of  right  from  right  motives  as  a  means — true  manhood  the  re- 
solt  Toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  then,  the  ef- 
ferts  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed,  and  the  means  employed 
to  seeure  these  ends  should  be  worthy  the  results  to  be  attained. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  are  as  many  methods  of  school 
government  as  there  are  teachers,  and  should  be  as  many  as  there 
are  pupils.  This  idea  has,  doubtiess,  arisen  from  a  failure  to 
disdnguiah  between  the  manner  of  presenting  the  methods  and 
the  methods  themselves.  Human  nature  is  inuch  the  same  ev- 
erywhere. The  great  difference  observed  in  different  individuals, 
is  due  more^to  the  undue  development  or  neglect  of  this  or  that 
particolar  fiiculty,  than  to  its  natural  predominance  or  non  exist- 
ence. But  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  manner  and  the  methods  of  government,  but  that  we  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  material  we  are  to  fashion  and  mold  into 
symmetry  and  beauty.  The  teacher  who  expects  to  do  this  work 
properly,  either  by  pouring  in  or  drawing  out,  without  exciting 
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or  bringiDg  into  active  service  all  the  faculties  of  the  child's  na> 
tare,  is  like  the  watchmaker  who  attempts  to  make  a  watch  with- 
out a  mainspring.  But  without  an  attempt  at  a  strictly  scientific 
analysis  and  classification  of  all  the  elements  involved  in  this 
question  of  ''  methods/'  I  shall  treat  them  under  the  general 
heads:  1.  Those  which  are  in  their  nature  preventive,  2.  Those 
which  are  corrective.  Of  these  two  the  former,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  means  employed,  its  adaptability  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  its  efiSciency  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sired result,  is  of  much  the  greater  importance. 

Wc  draw  our  inspirations  from  our  surroundings;  '' we  are 
like  what  we  contemplate."  Dante's  Inferno  never  could  have 
been  written  from  Terrapin  Tower,  nor  the  Beauties  of  Buskin 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp.  We  listen  to  tales  of  suffering,  and  are 
sad ;  we  are  made  cheerful  and  happy  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  As  we  pass  the  hovels  of 
poverty  in  the  most  uninviting  portions  of  our  cities  and  behold 
the  wretchedness  and  filth  within  and  without,  we  feel  oppressed 
by  our  near  approach  to  guilt  and  crime,  and  instinctively  hasten 
away  lest  we  be  contaminated  by  its  unhallowed  influences ;  and 
as  we  pass  to  the  pleasant  walks,  beautiful  yards,  and  attractive 
houses  beyond,  we  experience  a  feeling  of  relief,  but  wonder  if, 
under  like  circumstances,  we  would  live  better  than  they.  When 
we  see  school  houses  built  upon  the  banks  of  some  wet  weather 
brook,  in  the  comer  of  a  three-cornered  lot  without  any  indosure 
(or  if  in  city  or  town  without  any  lot  at  all),  with  poor  arrange- 
ments for  heating  and  none  for  ventilation ;  with  walls  bare  of 
pictures  and  mottoes,  if  not  of  blackboards ;  with  fifty,  seventy- 
five,  or  a  hundred  pupils  within  struggling  for  breathe  and  long- 
ing for  the  prison  doors  to  be  opened,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
pupils,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  vitality  and  energy,  should 
manifest,  in  some  emphatic  manner,  their  disposition  to  be  free 
from  such  surroundings  ? 

This  doubtless  is  suggestive  of  the  first  step  in  the  method  of 
school  government.  Let  the  most  beautiful  location  in  the  dis- 
trict, town,  or  city,  be  selected  for  the  school  house ;  let  it  be 
supplied  with  the  proper  apparatus  and  furniture ;  let  it  be  well 
heated  and  properly  ventilated ;  let  the  yard  be  large  and  beau- 
tifully ornamented,  and  all  of  the  surroundings  be  pleasant  and 
attractive.     Such  influences  cannot  fail  to  be  prolific  of  good  re- 
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salts.  They  animate  the  dull  and  restrain  the  mischievous ;  they 
wash  ho&B^  oomb  heads,  dean  boots,  cultivate  good  manners,  en* 
noUe  the  mind,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  purify  the  heart  This 
preparatory  work  is  only  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the 
teadier.  State  legislatures  and  boards  of  education  are  supposed 
to  be  the  responsible  parties.  Henceforth  the  school,  as  such,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  upon  him  and  his  methods  de- 
pends the  success  of  the  school.  "Activity  is  a  law  of  child* 
hood."  The  child  is  alt^ays  laughing,  playing,  working,  think* 
iDg,  doing  mmdOwng.  It  is  necessary  to  its  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  growth.  This  energy  and  vitality  is  the  chDd's  glo- 
lions  possession;  the  teacher^s  golden  opportunity.  Let  him 
take  advantage  of  this  essential  element  of  the  child's  nature, 
and  furnish  it  something  to  da  With  fifty  healthy,  active  chil- 
dren in  a  school  room,  there  is  a  force  no  earthly  power  can  sup- 
preas)  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  only  a  signal  fer  failure  and 
defeat  It  may  use  the  jack-knife  as  the  medium  and  the  desk 
as  the  object ;  it  may  work  out  in  tattoos  at  the  ends  of  the  toes; 
it  may  come  through  the  fingers,  practically  demonstrating  the 
law  of  projectfles,  by  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  force  and 
the  an^e  required  to  cany  a  beui,  grain  of  com,  or  paper  baU, 
from  the  thumb  of  the  pupil  to  the  nose  of  the  teacher;  it  may 
assume  only  the  form  of  a  clandestine  narration  of  parties,  pres- 
ents, fiuhions,  or  sleighrides,  or  it  may  grow  into  open  rebellion. 
The  farce  is  there  and  will  manifest  itself,  and  the  only  question 
for  the  teacher  to  determine  is  how  to  direct  and  control  it  so  that 
it  may  be  spent  upon  proper  objects  and  for  legitimate  purposes. 
It  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that  "  a  school  employed  is  a 
sehool  governed."  But  that  it  may  be  profitably  employed,  the 
pupils  must  be  properly  classified  and  work  assigned  to  each 
dass.  Then  there  must  be  a  programme  for  recitation  and  study, 
otherwise  the  work  will  be  unmethodical ;  too  much  time  will  be 
given  to  some  branches  of  study,  too  little  to  others ;  besides,  it 
b  a  law  of  the  mind  that  it  grasps  a  subject  more  readily  at  the 
same  time  each  day  than  if  no  such  regularity  is  observed  in  this 
r^ard.  If  ten  o'clock  is  the  hour  for  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
ten  o'clock  is  the  time  that  the  mind  can  best  comprehend  it. 
Therefore,  that  the  teacher  govern  well,  or  rather  that  pupils 
govern  themselves,  they  must  have  something  to  do,  something 
they  tan  do,  and  have  a  definite  time  in  which  to  do  it 
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But  will  not  these  leflsons  become  irksome  and  dull,  and  this 
^thusiaam  wear  off?  How  can  this  interest  be  kept  up?  A 
little  observation  as  to  how  children  are  interested  in  play  will 
answer  the  query. 

7%ere  is  a  boy  who  has  been  playing  with  his  broomstick-hone 
and  headless  doll  until  he  is  tired  of  them.  Hand  him  a  flower, 
and  what  does  he  do  ?  First,  he  stops  and  admires  it,  then  he 
takes  hold  of  it,  examines  it,  tears  it  to  pieces  and  letnxns  with 
renewed  pleasure  to  his  horse  or  dolL  The  flower  attracted  Iva 
attention  because  it  was  something  new.  It  aroused  his  ourioaity 
and  increased  his  desire  to  know,  and  he  began  his  investigation, 
not  in  a  very  scientific  way  to  be  sure,  but,  nevertheless,  investi- 
gation. In  this  process  he  used  his  hands,  and  by  the  variety  he 
was  interested  and  pleased.  The  teacher,  in  assigning  a  leason, 
should  drop  just  enough  fiusts  in  regard  to  it  as  to  arouse  the  pa- 
pil's  curiosity  and  increase  his  desire  to  know  more  about  it  The 
manner  of  presenting  the  subjects  and  conducting  the  recitatioiiB 
should  be  such  as  to  give  freshness  and  variety,  and  thus  hold 
the  attention  of  the  dass.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  a  q>edal 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  the  work  before  him, 
is  required.  By  this  preparation  he  is  so  filled  with  the  subjects 
taught,  that  he  will  manifest  an  enthusiasm  which  will  inspire 
his  pupils  with  a  oorresponding  zeal  and  love  for  their  work. 
Besides,  pupils  are  very  easily  influeneed  by  those  whom  they 
think  to  be  their  superiors  in  knowledge,  but  have  a  oorrespond- 
ing disrespect  for  those  who  assume  to  know  what  they  do  not 
The  estimation  in  which  a  teacher  is  held  by  the  patrons  of  a 
school  is  an  important  element  in  school  government,  therefore 
he  should  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  so  far  as  possible,  se- 
cure their  cooperation.  The  fact  that  father  and  mother  have 
confidence  in  the  teacher,  carries  with  it  a  moral  force  that  chil- 
dren seldoQi  disregard. 

To  control  others,  the  teacher  must  control  himself.  Teachers 
who,  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  ''  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,** 
or  burst  forth  into  a  general  tirade  of  invectives,  will,  as  they 
ought,  soon  lo£e  the  confidence  and  respect  of  their  pupils. 
Amid  the  perplexities  and,  mayhap,  storms  of  the  school  room, 
the  teacher,  like  the  giant  oak,  must  remain  unmoved.  But 
with  firmness  there  should  be  kindness.  The  teacher  who  has 
forgotten  that  he  was  ever  young,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
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^shiidren,  who  does  not  leaUae  that  their  trials  are  as  real  as  his 
his  own,  has  ouiliyed  his  usefuhiess  as  a  teacher,  and  should  quit 
the  profession.  Love  hegets  love,  and  ''he  that  would  have 
fiiends  must  himself  be  firiendlj."  Commend  often,  never  Bodd. 
Sympathise  with  your  pupils  and  love. them,  and  they  will  love 
sod  obey  you.  The  vriU  of  the  teacher  often  forms  too  promi- 
nent an  element  in  school  government  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
die  teacher  to  command,  the  duty  of  the  pupil  to  obey;  but  in 
the  teacher's  will  lies  neither  the  ground  of  obedience  nor  the 
oeoeaBity  for  government.  The  teacher  should  not  govern  be- 
esnse  he  has  the  power  to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  his  duty,  be- 
ctnse  it  is  right  The  display  of  authority  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  an  occasion  for  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Wben  the  teacher  says,  by  his  actions,  ''Til 
dhow  you  who  is  master,"  ''  You  have  got  to  come  to  my  terms," 
it  is  simply  a  bid  to  the<pupils  to  contest  his  claims  to  superiority, 
and  usually  they  are  not  slow  to  accept  the  challenge.  It  is  not 
neeessary  to  write  Jwith  a  small  letter,  but  as  a  cafHtal  it  shoulii 
not  be  too  large.  ''Coming  events  oast  their  shadows  before," 
and  the  teacher  assists  in  governing  his  school  by  observing  the 
ahadow,  divining  its  import,  and  forestalling  the  event,  if  it  is 
400  that  oxi^A  not  to  come  to  pass. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  perhaps,  have  completed  the  task  assigned 
^lem,  and  Betsey  is  indined  to  giggle,  Uriah  has  bent  a  pin  and 
18  seeking  an  opportimity  to  use  it,  Oliver  has  turned  to  William 
•and  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  a  friendly  chat ;  the  teacher 
stq»  quiedy  to  the  board  and  writes  out  a  few  questions  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  or  history,  and  directs  the  attention  of  the  idle 
^ones  to  it  In  a  moment  the  mischief  is  forgotten  in  eager,  anx- 
ious inquiry.  Again,  teachers  may  assist  in  controlling  their 
jdiools  by  creating  a  public  sentiment  among  the  pupils  in  &vor 
of  good  government — ^in  favor  of  right.  Public  sentiment  influ- 
ences the  school  as  it  does  society,  and  a  regulation  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  a  majority  of  the  pupQs  is  difficult  to  en- 
face.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  incidents  which  arise  in  the 
school  room,  l^  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  lessons,  or  they 
«ay  be  introduced  by  the  teacher.  Let  the  pupils  express  thein- 
idves  freely  and  frankly  in  regard  to  these  questions,  deciding 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  giving  the  reasons  for  their 
^qpvnions.    Pupils  in  this  way  will  be  educated  in  the  right,  they 
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will  be  led  to  consider  the  infiuence  of  their  own  actions,  and, 
when  they  do  wrong,  will  be  condemned  by  the  standard  of  right 
they  themselves  have  established 

Teachers,  to  control  their  pupils,  mast  trust  them.  It  is  a 
well  known  principle  of  law  that  a  person  is  considered  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty ;  but  teachers  often,  in  eflect,  reverse 
this  principle  and  treat  their  pupils  as  though  they  were  treach* 
erous  and  bad  until  they  prove  themselves  loyal  and  good.  Pu- 
pik  who  feel  that  they  are  trusted  seldom  betray  that  confidence. 
I  have  known  teachers  who  could  leave  their  pupils  half  an  hour 
before  time  for  dismissing  them  and  they  would  study  the  ap- 
pointed time,  dismiss  themsdves  in  good  order,  passing  down  in 
line  orderly  and  quietly.  So  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  merit 
marks,  prizes,  and  all  that  class  of  incentives,  and  now  dismiss 
them  with  the  remark  that  if  properly  used  they  may  serve  as 
''go  carts^  to  hold  children  up  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

However  skilled  the  teacher,  however  well  managed  the  school, 
whatever  precautions  may  have  been  used,  there  will  be  infrac- 
tions of  the  regulations  of  the  school.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
second  dass  of  methods,  viz:  Those  which  are  corrective  in  their 
nature,  A  large  majority  of'  offences  against  authority  in  a  well 
regulated  school,  is  the  effect  of  impulse  rather  than  deliberate 
wrong  doing.  The  motive  of  the  offender  determines  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  and  should  determine  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment. In  most  cases  a  word  or  look  from  the  teacher  will  be 
Buffident;  in  other  cases  it  may  became  necessary  to  have  a  pri- 
vate interview — a  plain,  unreserved,  unimpassioned  talk  with  the- 
offender,  during  which  it  may  be  essential  to  indoctrinate  him 
in  the  right,  convince  him  of  the  wrong,  and  show  him  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  course  of  conduct  upon  himself  and  the  school. 
Make  him  feel,  by  your  manner,  that  you  are  his  friend,  and 
that  it  is  for  his  good  that  you  desire  him  to  forsake  the  wrong 
and  do  the  right,  remembering,  ''That  he  that  is  convinced 
against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  But  there  are 
those  who  are  deaf  to  sucM  appeals.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
generalship — an  opportunity  to  save  a  boy.  You  must  study  the 
boy — study  him  not  to  find  out  what  is  bad  in  him,  you  know 
enough  of  that  already — but  study  to  see  what  there  is  good  in 
him ;  analyze  his  thoughts,  words,  actions ;  learn  his  history,  the 
history  of  his  £eunily;  study  the  method  and  means  of  approach; 
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thus  jOQ  may  gain  the  dtadd  of  his  heart  and  win  him  to  the 

right    I  know  whereof  I  speak.    There  was  a  boy  in  my  school 

that  was  considered  incorrigible  i  his  teacher  and  I  had  labored 

with  him  long,  with  little  apparent  success.    One  day  he  was 

Bent  to  my  office  and  during  a  very  plain  and  earnest  conyersa- 

tion,  I  said  to  him,  Dan,  if  you  care  nothing  for  your  school, 

your  teacher,  for  me,  for  yourself,  can't  you  do  right  for  your 

mo&ef^9  saket    His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said:    "Mr. 

Thomas,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  does  a  feller  lots  more  good  to 

talk  to  him  that  way  than  it  does  to  jump  onto  him  and  pound 

lum."   He  said  that  he  had  been  doing  wrong  so  long  that  it  was 

bard  to  do  right,  but  that  he  would  try.     I  believed  him,  andi 

after  some  simple  directions  as  to  how  he  could  prevent  tempta- 

.  tion  in  the  future,  I  sent  him  to  his  room.     That  boy  was  never 

sent  to  my  office  but  once  afterwards,  and  then  he  acknowledged 

his  fault  manfully,  expressed  his  regret  for  the  wrong  done,  and 

I  sent  him  to  his  room  "clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 

If  the  methods  heretofore  presented  fail,  there  is  but  one  of 
two  things  to  be  done — ^it  is  either  hickory  or  hemp — whipping 
or  Buspensidn.    Which  of  these  should  be  resorted  to  first,  de* 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  offense,  home  influence,  the  age 
and  temperament  of  the  pupil.   It  is  not  the  design  here  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  corporal  punishment  £eu> 
ther  than  to  say,  that  if  the  moral  forces  of  the  pupil  are  so 
weak  as  to  require  the  aid  of  physical  pain  to  bring  the  will  into 
eobjection  to  them,  the  birch  is  by  for  the  best  instrument  to  use« 
But  back  of  all  methods  is  the  example,  influence,  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  teacher.    ''  That  like  begets  like,  is  not  less  a  mental 
than  physical  law  of  nature."    "As  it  has  been  beautifully  ex- 
pressed: "The  old  French  guard  was  Napoleon's  spirit  working 
dirough  a  thousand  bodies."    A  teacher  of  high  moral  aims  and 
noUe  impulses,  of  kind  and  generous  feelings,  of  a  true  and  del- 
icate sense  of  honor,  is  the  embodiment  of  moral  forces  that  will 
flaah  forth  with  every  look,  word,  and  act;  elevating  the  bad, 
encouraging  the  good,  and  inspiring  all  with  higher  resolves  and 
nobler  purposes.    Children  are  good  imitators,  and  the  teacher  is 
often  taken  as  the  modeL    I  have  seen  teachers  so  closely  imi- 
tated in  their  walk,  language,  tones  of  the  voice,  and  even  the 
expression  of  the  face,  that  I  could  have  told  who  taught  them 
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even  had  I  not  already  known.  Take  the  exqaitiie  as  a  teacher, 
one  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  or  combs  it  down  over  his 
intellect  (?),  who  oils  his  hair,  dotes  on  his  scarcely  visible  mus- 
tache, and  sports  a  slender  rattan.  The  children  are  iwfprened , 
and  the  mothers  will  have  no  rest  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lard  is  donated  for  lubricating  purposes.  The  next  morning 
their  chores  are  done  earlier  than  usual  and  iheir  hair  is  greased, 
combed,  and  parted,  a  la  mode.  Their  knives  are  brought  into 
requisition  in  procuring  walking  sticks,  and  at  an  early  hour, 
with  radiant  faces,  they  return  to  the  school  room,  saddened  only 
by  the  reflection  that  they  must  wait  so  long  for  the  adorning  of  their 
upper  lips,  without  which  they  can  only  approximate  that  stand- 
ard of  perfection  to  which  iheir  teacher  has  attained.  Or  sup- 
pose their  teacher  is  coarse,  slovenly,  or  profane;  pupils  are  but 
too  prone  to  follow  his  example.  There  are  teachers  whose  mouths 
are  ever  filled  with  slang  and — ^tobacco ;  whose  necks  and  ears 
are  strangers  to  soap  and  water ;  whose  boots  are  never  blacked, 
and  whose  pantaloons  ever  find  a  lodgment  on  their  tops.  There 
are  others  who  fret  and  worry  and  scold ;  others  who  threaten 
and  storm ;  others  egotistic,  self-important,  and  self-willed ;  and 
again  others  who  are  so  deceptive  and  appeal  to  such  low  motives 
as  incentives  to  school  duty,  '^  that  will  lead  the  children,"  as  one 
has  remarked,  ''  in  after  years  to  play  the  demagogue  for  oflioe, 
or,  as  business  men,  pay  without  compunction  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  their  honest  debts."  Happily,  for  the  credit  of  teach- 
ers, these  are  extriame  cases  and  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  but  so 
fiir  as  we,  as  teachers,  are  guilty  of  these  vices,  or  neglect  these 
seeming  little  things,  that  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  the 
teacher,  just  so  fiur  is  our  influence  bad.  Let  us  see  to  it,  then, 
that  our  example,  influence,  and  character  be  such  that  when 
they  are  dauguerreotyped  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  pu- 
pils, that  such  impressions  diall  be  made  as  will  be  approved  by 
the  Divine  Artist,  and  as  we  shall  be  glad  to  behold  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  oncoming  generation. 


MoBTAL  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing  and  hard  to  bind ;  it  can  only 
be  kept  in  a  closed  box;  with  silence  we  best  guard  the  fickle 
god,  and  swift  it  vanishes  if  a  flippant  tongue  haste  to  raise  the 
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PROGRAMME  OF  RECITATION. 


•LIZZIB   ▲.  LYITGH. 


An  Exercise  cf  the  Teadief^s  Training  ddtt. 


OUTUHX. 


1.  Galling  the  Class. 
a  "  Class  Prepare." 
6  "Kse." 

c  "  Pass." 

d  "  Be  seated." 

2.  Examine^  and  grade  work. 

3.  Review. 

4.  Present  Lesson. 

5.  Kext  Lesson. 

a  Preliminary  DriU  on. 
6  Assignment  of. 

6.  Class  dismissed, 
a  "Excused." 

6  "Rise," 
<  •«  Pass." 
d  "  Be  seated." 

Rebcabkb. — Every  recitation  should  be  conducted  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  view,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  it 
is  best  to  have  some  well  arranged  plan  for  conducting  it. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  outline  we  will  now  briefly  consider. 
In  regard  to  the  method  of  calling  it  is  well,  first,  to  announce 
the  class  distinctly,  that  all  may  arrange  material  in  hand  and 
be  ready  for  passing.  Then  the  directions,  "  Rise,"  and  "  Pass/' 
may  be  given  by  the  teacher.  These  secure  promptness  and  uni* 
fonnity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher  ia 
fi:ee  to  observe  that  all  is  done  correctly.  These  steps  taken,  the 
class  are  in  their  places  at  the  recitation  seat,  where  they  remain 
standing;  thua  allowing  opportunity  for  any  change  in  the  posi- 
lion  of  pupils  that  may  be  necessary.  When  all  are  ready,  the 
words  "  Be  Seated,"  bring  the  class  to  a  sitting  posture,  ready 
for  the  next  step,  that  of  examining  and  grading  the  work  of  the 
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METHOD  OF  GIVING  A  BOTANY  LESSON  TO 

CHILDREN. 


TsAGHSB.    I  have  before  me  Jamestown  weed,  Hone  Nettle, 
Tomato  bloeaoms,  and  Petanias ;  which  would  yoa  Iijce  for 
a  lesson? 

Pufdk,    O,  we  would  raiher  have  flowers,  of  course. 

T,  But  they  all  have  flowers,  and  if  you  examine  tbem  you 
will  see  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  Petunia  blossoms 
and  those  you  call  weed.  Suppose  you  take  a  Petunia  and  I 
will  take  the  '' Jimsonweed,"  which  we  will  hereafter  call  by  its 
proper  name,  Datura,  Let  us  compare  the  two  plants,  com-- 
mencing  with  the  stem.     Is  yours  hebarceous  or  woody? 

P.    It  is  hebarceous. 

T.    So  is  the  Datura.    Bruise  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  see. 

P.    It  is  juicy. 

2*.  The  juices  of  plants  are  of  different  kinds.  What  color  is 
yours  ? 

P.    It  has  no  color ;  it  is  like  water. 

T.  My  stems  also  contain  a  colorless  juice.  Observe  how 
the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  stem. 

P.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  at  a  point,  and  sometimes 
two. 

T.  That  is  exactly  the  way  the  Datura  leaves  grow.  Now 
look  at  the  flowers. 

P.  They  are  monopetalous,  with  a  long  tube  and  five  divi- 
sions in  the  border. 

T.  Just  like  mine!  I  think  our  flowers  will  prove  to  be  near 
relations,  though  you  seem  to  think  yours  vastly  superior ;  and 
mine  is  slighted,  as  poor  relations  often  are  when  in  oempany 
with  their  more  fsishionable  neighbors.  But  we  have  not  finiiBhed 
tracing  out  the  resemblances.  Count  the  stamens ;  notice  their 
length  and  how  they  are  inserted. 

P.  There  are  five  stamens,  about  as  long  as  the  tubular  part 
of  the  corolla,  and  joined  to  it  by  nearly  half  their  lengdu 

T.  All  this  is  exactly  like  the  stamens  of  the  Datura,  and 
everything  you  have  noticed  in  the  Petunia  is  found  in  every 
member  of  the  fEunily  of  plants  to  which  it  beLongs.  The  name 
of  this  fiunily  is  Solanacess.  I  will  tdl  you  some  of  its  mem* 
bers,  and  I  wish  you  to  examine  them  for  yourselves  and  see  if 
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thej.do  not  all  have  these  characteristics,  which  I  wrote  on  the 
board  as  70a  discovered  them.  % 

The  sterna  are  herbaceotts. 

The  juice  is  colorless. 

The  leaves  are  alternate,  but  sometimes  in  unequal  pairs. 

The  calyx  is  persistent  (remaining  after  the  corolla  withers). 

The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  five-lobed. 

The  flower-buds  are  plicate ;  the  corolla  being  folded  length- 
wise, like  a  fan. 

There  are  five  stamens,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
lolh. 

The  anthers  are  two-celled. 

The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  capsule  or  berry. 

These  are  the  points  of  resemblance.  But  everj  family  con- 
tains a  great  many  members — ^hundreds,  and  some  even  thous- 
ands of  distinct  kinds  or  species,  and  each  species  has  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  known  from  all  others; 
and  yet  they  have  all  the  family  likeness  which  you  have  seen  in 
the  Petunia  and  Datura.  If  you  examine  the  blossoms  of  the 
S[(»ve  Nettle,  Tobacco,  Potato,  Tomato,  and  Eggplant,  we  will 
s^  that  they  are  all  members  of  the  same  family. 

But  you  will  also  see  that  there  are  a  great  many  points  of 
diflerence.  The  leaves  differ  in  shape,  texture,  color,  and  ar- 
rangement. The  flowers,  though  all  monopetalous,  are  not  fun- 
nel-form, as  in  the  Datura  and  Petunia.  The  stems  are  very 
different  in  the  different  species.  It  will  be  interesting  to  you, 
now  that  you  have  traced  out  the  resemblances  between  these 
two,  to  notice  the  differences,  taking  up  each  part  of  the  plant 
in  the  same  order  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. — JSew  York 
SAoUJimmaL 


How  TO  Teach  Bi^elung. — Spelling  should  be  taught  as  it 
b  practiced  in  the  actual  business  of  life.  ''  In  practical  life  we 
spell  only  as  we  write."  By  writing  the  spelling  lesson,  the  hand 
and  the  eye  work  together  with  the  memory.  It  is  the  natural 
and  successful  way  of  teaching  spelling. 

It  is  new  generally  admitted  that  spelling  should  be  taught 
tkoQgh  the  eye  and  the  harid^  and  not  through  the  wr.    The  fol- 
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But  what  is  poi  (po-ee)T    It  is  their  ''staff  of  life ''—the  na- 
tional dish.    With  the  Hawaiian  it  serves  as  bread,  meat,  and 
vegetables.    It  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  ''  taro  "  plant.    Taro 
is  a  species  of  Arum.     We  have  two  species  of  Arum  growing 
wild  in  Indiana.    We  call  ours  "Indian  turnips."    They  call 
theirs  taro  (tah-ro).    Patches  of  it  are  as  common  there  as  po- 
tato patches  are  with  us.     It  usually  grows  in  the  water,  and 
hence  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the  valleys,  or  along  the  streams, 
or  on  the  windward  side  of  some  of  the  islands  where  rains  are 
very  frequent.    A  small  pond  will  grow  enough  of  it  to  feed  a 
large  family  with  their  numerous  visitors.    A  portion  of  ground 
forty  feet  square — much  more  or  less — is  inclosed  by  a  low  bank 
of  earth.    A  little  trench  is  dug  from  a  point  a  few  yards  higher 
up  the  stream  to  let  the  water  into  the  indosure.    The  plants  are 
set  in  little  mud  cones,  whose  summits  are  just  above  the  water. 
It  requires  but  little  tending.    As  the  planter  gathers  his  crop 
from  day  to  day,  either  for  the  table  or  ihb  market,  he  clips  off 
the  large,  glossy,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  then  shaves'  off  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  root  as  we  would  shave  the  upper  end  of 
a  beet,  leaving  just  enough  meat  to  hold  the  bud  together.    This 
he  plants  in  the  hill  again,  to  grow  a  second  crop.    Some  of  my 
readers,  whose  eady  school  days  were  in  the  country  school  hooae, 
may  remember  having  been  once  in  their  lives  induced  by  some 
of  the  older  boys  to  eat  a  bit  of  Indian  turnip  after  being  assured 
''it  won't  hurt."    If  so,  yoi^  have  probably  said  ere  this  that  taro 
must,  in  this  respect,  be  quite  different    But  if  you  taste  it  you 
find  much  of  the  same  harsh,  burning  sensation.    Cooking,  how- 
ever, almost  entirely  removes  this.     The  root  is  ordinarily  about 
the  size  of  a  large  beet.     (If  any  Californian  reads  this  I  don't 
mean  what  to  him  is  a  large  beet.)    It  may  be  baked,  roasted, 
or  boiled,  as  if  it  were  a  potato,  and  in  this  way  it  is  usually  pal- 
atable to  a  foreigner,  requiring  no  acquired  taste  in  order  to  take 
to  it 

But  not  in  this  way  does  it  best  suit  tbe  palate  of  the  native. 
He  has  no  cook-stove  or  fireplace  in  his  house.  His  oven  is  in 
the  yard  and  consists  of  a  little  pit,  walled  with  small  rough  fina^ 
ments  of  old  lava,  which  are  usually  near  at  hand.  This  pit  will 
hold  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  or  two — owing  to  the  mie  of  the 
family.  They  aim  to  cook  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  Over  said 
pit  a  fire  is  built  and  kept  burning  till  the  stones  are  sufficientlj^ 
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heated.  It  is  then  lined  with  fresh  taro  leaves — the  taro  roots 
are  poored  in  and  oovered  with  hot  stones,  and  left  till  cooked. 
The  batch  is  then  taken  out  and  the  dark  cutide  scraped  off. 
Mnsde  and  the  poi  pestle  are  now  in  demand.  A  mass  of  these 
sdherive  lumps  is  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  scooped  oat  of  one 
end  of  a  thick  slab,  the  other  end  of  which  senres  for  a  seat 
One  of  the  commonest  sights  in  and  around  the  villages  is  poi 
besting.  The  operator  is  usually  a  stout  man.  He  gets  astride 
the  leat,  faces  heap,  pestle  in  hand,  and  goes  to  bruising  it  with 
a  veiy  commendable  earnestness,  .notwithstanding  his  general 
charseter  for  laziness.  It  is  thus  worked  and  stirred,  and  occa* 
nonsily  thinned  with  water  until  it  has  about  the  consistency  of 
jesst  or  paste.  It  b  then  put  into  calabashes  and  is  ready  for 
maiket,  though  it  is  generally  left  to  foment  for  a  day  or  two. 
This  is  pei.  Foreigners  seldom  like  it  until  ihey  have  accjuired 
s  tsste.  It  is  a  nutricious,  wholes<»ney  easily  digested  food.  But 
a  foreigner  can  generally  cultivate  a  fondness  for  it  more  readily 
than  he  can  acquire  their  mode  of  eating  it  I  have  spoken  (in- 
adrsrlsbtly)  of  gathering  taro  for  the  taUe.  But  the  Hawaiian 
bas  no  table.  No»  as  a  mle^  not  even  the  civilized,  newspaper 
nsdingy  christian  Hawaiian.  The  members  of  the  fiunily  or  - 
psrtf  gather  Around  a  calabash  of  poi,  seated,  Turic  foshion^  on 
^  grass  or  mnd.  In  the  left  hand  of  eaeh  may  be  a  piece  of 
iflb— raw  or  cooked — or  a  sweet  potato,  or  a  banana,  or  nothing. 
Number  one  extends  the  forefinger  x>f  the  right  hand,  dips  it  into 
die  poi,  lifts  it  dextrously,  thrusts  it  into  his  mouth  and  strips 
off  tiie  paste  with  his  lips.  Number  two  does  likewise,  and  so 
vith  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on  round  till  it  comes  again  to 
the  waiting  first  and  till  the  dish  is  empty.  There  is  a  dexterity 
m  this  di^iinff  with  the  finger,  to  prevent  the  poi  from  dripping 
dt,  which  the  little  feeders  seem  to  have  as  perfectly  as  the  older 
people.  In  the  old  heathen  days  when  the  chiefo  bore  rule  it 
IBS,  as  I  was  told,  r^;arded  as  a  great  feat  for  a  chief  at  a  luaw 
(sftast,  barbecue)  to  dip  his  hand  or  arm  into  poi  and  feed  his 
gnsBts  in  succession  from  his  fingers  without  lettmg  a  drop  escape 
tfll  the  last  of  what  adhered  had  slid  down  to  his  fingers'  ends 
and  into  the  receivers'  mouths.  So  much  for  eating  poi.  But 
nUIe,  as  was  said,  this  is  the  staple,  and  because  of  its  abund- 
aaoe  the  pec^e  are  well  fed,  yet  there  are  many  other  resources 
even  aside  from  the  sea  where  nearly  every  form  of  life  is  util- 
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ized.  Some  sea  moeses  are  very  much  relbhed.  Sweet  potatoei 
grow  plentifully,  with  little  care,  in  heaps  of  lava  sand  and  alag. 
If  a  Hawaiian  should  ^i  lost  in  the  woods,  there  are  bulboos 
and  succulent  roots  which  would  secure  him  against  8tar\^ation. 

Although  the  civilized  Hawaiian  is  a  different  character  in 
many  respects  from  a  civilized  European^  yet  they  are  a  good- 
looking,  well-behaved  people  for  their  opportunities  and  circam* 
stances.  They  dress  becomingly,  are  easy  and  graceful  itk.  car- 
riage and  manner,  and  in  the  main  deport  themselves  as  respect- 
fully and  courteously  as  do  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in 
older  and  more  civilized  lands. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


OBO.  In  FARKHAH. 


FIB8T  Step. — ^The*  first  object  is  «o  secure  the  confidenoe  of 
the  child,  wUhottt  which  no  goad  veeuUs  will  follow  from 
any  method*  This  done,  we  commence  by  forming  eimple  thoughts 
in  hta  mind,  which  he  is  led  Co  express  orally.  We  do  Hub  bj 
pladng  an  objeot  in  hk  hands  and  calling  upon  him  to  state  what 
ha  has.  He  will  naturally  show  his  object,  which  is  usually  a 
toy  representing  some  animal,  household  utensil,  or  familiar  ob- 
ject|  fiudi  as  a  cat,  dog,  horse,  chair,  knife,  or  book,  and  will 
usually  answer,  '*  I  have  got  a  knife."  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity  on  tiie  port  of  the  the  teacher,  the  child  will  be  led  to 
correct  his  expression,  and  say,  *^  I  have  a  knife."  In.  like  man* 
ner  each  member  of  the  dass  is  called  upon  to  state  what  he  has. 
The  children  may  now  change  objects  and  repeat  the  exercise. 
As  they  gain  confidenoe  and  freedom  of  expression,  two  or  nacre 
children  take  hold  of  the  same  object,  when  one  of  them  will 
give  expression  to  the  thought.  This  changes  the  subject  Then 
one  holds  the  objisct  and  another  tells  him  what  he  has.  *In  like 
manner  we  proceed  until  relations  have  been  formed  calling  for 
the  use  ti  all  the  common  pronouns,  together  with  the  names  of 
at  many  objects  as  we  find  it  convenient  to  use.  The  degree  of 
intelligence  of  the  class  will  determine  the  length  of  time  to  be 
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deToted  to  this  exercise.  It  may  take  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
to  i^ve  the  children  sufficient  readiness  in  perceiving  relations 
and  expressing  the  exact  thoughts.  Np  effort  is  made  to  teach 
new  things,  but  only  to  inske  the  children  familiarly  conscious  of 
Ae  simple  forms  of  speech  they  already  have,  and  to  strongly 
fix  the  habit  of  proceeding  from  the  conscious  thought  to  its  ex- 
prenen. 

Second  Step. — The  teacher  will  next  come  before  her  class, 
and  with  nothing  in  her  hand  tell  them  that  she  has  something; 
as,  "  I  have  a  knife."  She  will  then  call  upon  a  child  to  tell  her 
what  she  has.  The  child  answering^  **  You '  have  a  knife.** 
2fcacA«^"  How  do  you  know  I  have  a  knife  T  CAiU— "  You 
iM  us  you  had."  The  teacher  will  then  show  the  knife  to  con- 
firm the  statement.  In  the  first  stage  the  thoughts  are  formed 
directly  from  the  objects  and  their  relations.  Now,  the  thoughts 
are  formed  by  the  use  of  language,  the  child  going  from  the  lan- 
guage to  the  thought  expressed,  the  concrete  relation  being  formed 
in  obedienoe  to  the  impulse  given.  Two  or  three  lessons.of  this 
kind  are  usually  sufficienti  the  object  being  accomplished  when 
the  child  readily  responds  U>  the  conditions  expressed. 

TmsD  Step. — ^The  third  stepintroduees  the  class  to  the 
gmfhie  expression.  The  teac^r,  in  a  dear  held  band,  writes 
what  she  has  before  said,  *'  I  have  a  kniib.''  Of  course  no  child 
has  die  slightest  idea  of  what  is  expressed.  The  teacher  calling 
a  child  to  her,  puts  the  object  in  his  hand,  when  he  will  instantly 
lespcmd,  looking  at  the  writing,  **  I  have  a  knift."  Another  sen- 
tence is  now  written  and  another  child  made  to  enunciate  it  in 
like  manner.  The  process  is  continued  untit  a  number  of  sen- 
tences are  on  the  board,  the  children  still  holding  the  oljeot  placed 
m  their  hands.  Each  one  is  now  called  upon  to  select  and  read 
his  own  particular  sentence,  which  he  will  usually  do,  remember* 
ing  its  location  and  having  the  object  still  in  hand  to  form  the 
thought  Mistakes  wUl  occur,  but  they  are  readily  connected  by 
the  teacher,  who  has  only  to  keep  thoughts  and  expressions  pro. 
perly  associated.  The  child,  depending  upon  the  object  for  the 
expression,  gives  only  secondary  attention  to  the  words  upon  the 
board,  and  of  course  but  slight  impression  is  at  first  made.  The 
play,  as  the  children  are  apt  to  call  it,  b  now  made  a  little  more 
complicated  by  the  children  exchanging  objects,  and  then  each 
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ized.  Some  sea  mosses  are  very  much  relished.  Sweet  potatoes 
grow  plentifully,  with  little  care,  in  heaps  of  lava  sand  and  slag. 
If  a  Hawaiian  should  ^i  lost  in  the  woods,  there  are  bulbous 
and  succulent  roots  which  would  secure  him  against  starvatioxL 

Although  the  civilized  Hawaiian  is  a  different  character  in 
many  respects  from  a  civilized  European^  yet  they  are  a  good- 
looking,  well-behaved  people  for  their  opportunities  and  circum- 
stances. They  dress  becomingly,  are  easy  and  graceful  th.  est- 
riage  and  manner,  and  in  the  main  deport  themselves  as  respect 
fully  and  courteously  as  do  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in 
older  and  more  civilized  lands. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


OBO.  In  FARKHAH. 


FtBSV  Step. — ^The'  first  object  is  to  secure  the  oonfideiioe  of 
the  ehild,  without  which  no  good  veenUs  will  follow  from 
any  methods  This  done,  we  commence  by  forming  simple  thoughts 
in  Ub  mind,  which  he  is  led  to  express  orally.  We  do  Hub  by 
pladng  an  object  in  hk  hands  and  calling  upon  him  to  state  what 
ha  has.  He  will  naturally  show  his  object,  which  is  usaally  a 
toy  representing  some  animal,  household  utensil,  or  familiar  ob- 
ject, sudi  as  a  cat,  dog,  horse,  chair,  knife,  or  book,  and  will 
usually  answer,  '*  I  have  got  a  knife."  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity  on  the  port  of  the  the  teacher,  the  child  will  be  led  to 
correct  his  expression,  and  say,  *^  I  have  a  knife."  In.  like  man- 
ner each  member  of  the  dass  is  called  upon  to  state  what  he  has. 
The  children  may  now  change  objects  and  repeat  the  exercise. 
As  they  gain  confidence  and  freedom  of  expression,  two  or  more 
children  take  hold  of  the  same  object,  when  one  of  them  will 
give  expresrion  to  the  thought.  This  changes  the  subject  Then 
one  holds  the  objisct  and  another  tells  him  what  he  has.  'In  like 
manner  we  proceed  nntil  relations  hsrve  been  formed  calling  for 
the  use  of  all  the  common  pronouns;  together  with  the  names  of 
as  many  objects  as  we  find  it  convenient  to  use.  The  degree  of 
intelligence  of  the  class  will  determine  the  length  of  time  to  be 
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deyoted  to  this  exercise.  It  may  take  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
to  give  the  children  sufficient  readiness  in  perceiving  relations 
«nd  expressing  the  exact  thoughts.  Np  effort  is  made  to  teach 
new  things^  but  only  to  tdake  the  children  familiarly  conscious  oi 
the  simple  forms  of  speech  they  already  have,  and  to  strongly 
fix  the  habit  of  proceeding  from  the  conscious  thought  to  its  ex- 
prttsion. 

Second  Step. — The  teacher  will  next  come  before  her  dassj 
■and  with  nothing  in  her  hand  tell  them  that  she  has  something; 
as,  "  I  have  a  knife.**  Bhe  will  then  call  upon  a  child  to  tell  her 
what  she  has.  The  child  answering,  "You  have  a  knife.** 
Tdoeher — "  How  do  you  know  I  have  a  knife?"  Child — **  You 
iM  us  you  bad«"  The  teacher  will  then  show  the  knife  to  con- 
firm the  statement.  In  the  first  stage  the  thoughts  are  formed 
directly  from  the  objects  and  their  relations.  Now,  the  thoughts 
are  formed  by  the  use  of  language,  the  child  gobg  from  the  lan- 
guage to  the  thought  expressed,  the  concrete  relation  being  formed 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  given.  Two  or  three  lessons. of  this 
kind  are  usually  sufficient^  the  object  being  accomplished  when 
the  child  readily  responds  to  the  conditions  expressed. 

T&iieD  Step. — The  thhrd  step  iiitroduees  the  class  to  the 
fr^fUe  expression.  The  teacher,  in  a  clear-  bold  hand,  writes 
what  ^e  has  before  said,  **  I  have  a  kniib."  Of  course  no  child 
has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  expressed,  lie  teacher  odKng 
a  child  to  her,  puts  the  object  in  his  hand,  when  hd  will  instantly 
respond,  looking  at  the  writing,  **  I  have  a  knife.**  Another  sen- 
tence is  now  written  and  another  child  made  to  enunciate  it  in 
tike  manner.  The  process  is  continued  until  a  number  of  sen- 
tences are  on  the  board,  the  children  still  holding  the  olject  placed 
m  their  hands.  Each  one  is  now  called  upon  to  select  and  read 
his  own  particular  sentence,  which  he  will  usually  do,  remember* 
bg  its  location  and  having  the  object  still  in  hand  to  form  the 
thought  Mistakes  wUl  occur,  but  they  are  readily  connected  by 
the  teacher,  who  has  only  to  keep  thoughts  and  expressions  pro- 
perly associated.  The  child,  depending  upon  the  object  for  the 
espxessioD,  gives  only  secondary  attention  to  the  words  upcm  the 
board,  and  of  course  but  slight  impression  is  at  first  made.  The 
play,  as  the  children  are  apt  to  call  it,  b  now  made  a  little  more 
^XHnplicated  by  the  children  exchanging  objects,  and  then  each 
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teleetiog  the  appropriate  sentenoe  to  ezpran  his  thought  :TU» 
quickens  the  atteotion  and  deepens  the  impressicn;  still  nodtreef 
effort  is  paade  to  impress  the  sentence  on  his  memorj.  The 
thought  formed  by  the  object  is  still  the  first  object  of  attentioBt 
and  his  oral  expression  has  aU  the  naturalness  of  converaation. 
All -the  forms  of  expression  used  in  the  preliminary  lessons  are 
repeated  in  writing,  and  the  exercises  continued  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time»  depending  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  daas. 

It  is  now  the  critical  period,  not  with  the  class  but  with  the 
teacher.  She  is  not  satisfied  with  the  apparent  results  of  hor 
efibrts.  She  cannot  see  when  the  chUdren  will  be  able  to  read 
flirecUy  from  the  board,  without  first  having  the  thought  sug^ 
gested.  HaTO  fifuth  and  you  shall  have  your  reward.  By  an  in* 
eyitaUe  law  of  mind,  eadi  repetition  deepens  the  impression, 
until  some  day,  as  you  write,  you  shall  find  a  little  hand  stretched 
out  toward  you  in  eager  entrc«ty»  for  permission  to  speak.  Grant 
the  request,  and  the  child  will  excitedly  find  the  object  himeelf, 
and  make  the  sentence  iT%ue^  as  the  children  themselves  have 
taught  us  to  express  it  Of  course,  the  sentence  has  been  read» 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  form  to  give  it  oral  expression. 

The  Bufaicon  is  now  passed.  The  children  have,  by  this  indi- 
reet  method,  quite  similar  if  not  identical  with  that  by  whidk 
ihey  first  learned  to  talk,  acquired  a  graphic  vocabulary  sufikient 
to  express  many  simple  thoughts,  without  once  having  the  d^ 
ments  of  this  vocabulary  exalted  into  primary  objects  of  atten* 
tion.  The  graphic  words  are  a  direct  medium,  and  mKj  be  vsed 
in  the  expressi<m  of  any  thought  coming  within  the  experience  of 
the  diild,  or  that  he  can  ''make  true,''  with  the  full  assurance 
that  they  perform  their  legitimate  office  as  language  to  the  child. 

WOKDS. — Very  soon  an  important  discovery  is  made.  As  the 
teacher  writes,  the  children  will  be  found  to  recognize  the  sepa- 
rate words  as  they  leave  the  crayon.  They,  however,  now  uae 
these  elements  as  steps  to  reach  the  thoughts  expressed  by  new 
combinations,  but  not  stopping  upon  them  nor  expressing  them 
until  the  thought  is  complete  and  clearly  defined.  We  have  had 
ntimerous  instances  of  mistakes  being  ihade  by  the  teacher  in 
writing,  either  repeating  a  word  or  using  a  wrong  one,  of  leaving 
out  letters  or  putting  them  in  where  they  did  not  belong,  when  it 
is  found  the  entire  class  will  refuse  to  read,  being  as  completely 
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befogged  aa  if  eotirely  UDacquainted  with  the  elementi  of  the 
aentenoe.  But  if  the  mistake  is  an  obvious  one  the  GhildreD,  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  will  correct  it  themselves,  when  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  read  without  hesitation. 

New  words  may  now  be  added  to  their  vocabulary  by  using 
them  in  their  appropriate  relations,  taking  care  that  the  new  ele- 
ment is  discovered  by  its  necessity  in  expressing  the  new  thought. 
This  we  continue  until  we  have  a  good  supply  of  names  of  ob- 
jeets,  nearly  all  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  class  and  the  teacher,  a  good  list  of  verbs,  of 
adjectives,  of  adverbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech,  so  that  the 
ehSdren  are  able  to  give  graphic  ezpressiiQn  to  quite  a  range  of 
thoQ^il.  Slates  and  pencils  being  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
from  the  first,  they  soon  write  quite  legibly,  which  they  do  of 
theur  own  choioe  rather  than  by  requirement.  Having  seen  only 
the  writing  of  their  teachers,  which  is  free  and  connected,  they 
imitate  her  in  these  particulars,  and  write  whole  words  without 
ranoviDg  the  pencil  from  the  slate. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


Bxi^Madb  Ifna.-'-ColHmbus  was  a  weaver.  Franklin  was 
a  joumeynian  prmter.  Ferguson  and  Bums  were  plowmen. 
Sestos  V.  was  onployed  in  herding  swine.  Hogarth  an  engraver 
in  pewter  pots.  Ben  Johnson  was  a  bricklayer.  Parson  was  the 
son  of  a  parish  clerk.  Akenside  was  the  son  of  a  butcher — so 
was  Wolsey.  Cervantes  was  a  common  soldier.  Halley  was  the 
SOD  of  a  aei^  boilei^-so  was  Franklin.  Arkwrigfat  was  a  banker. 
BehEoni  was  the  son  of  a  barber.,  Blackstone  and  Southey  were 
the  sons  of  linen  drapers.  Crabbe,  a  fisherman's  son,  Keats  the 
ton  oiF  a  livery-stable  keeper.  Buchanan  was  a  farmer.  Canova 
Cook  began  his  career  a  cabin  boy.  Hayden  was  the  son  of  a 
wheelwright.    Hogg  was  a  shepherd. 


Ehjot  the  blessings  of  the  day  if  Gh>d  sends  them,  and  the 
SfOs  bear  patiently  and  sweetly.  For  this  day  only  is  ours;  we 
sze  dead  to-morrow,  and  were  not  bom  yesterday. 


EDITORIAL 


Tim   EovcATiomtT  lias  been  oooso5dftted   in  Tns   I»diama   Scbooi. 
W^  A.  Bell  contiDuet  as  Editor,  George  P.  Broira  <«  a«cocUte  edttor; 
at  Kberty  to  express  hb  views  od  educational  malten  without  hokJiaf  the 
«ible  lor  the  saae.    Mr.  Brown*s  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


Eaek  isMbe 


*   Iv  yott  do  not  get  yoor  Jounial  bj  th*  16Ui  of  iho  montb,  write- «l 
«no6. 

Ir  yoa  with  the  ftddreai  of  yoar  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  poet 
eAoe  aa  well  aa  the  new,  together  with  the  oounty  in  each  jcaie. 

PRor.  A.  O.  SBOBTBiBas  having  for  the  time  rtopped  active  work  in 
tile  edttcational  field,  hat  tranaferred  hia  pecuniarj  intereil  i^  this 
Journal  lo  W.  A.  Bell. 


A  BISiyaSYS  YISW  OF  INDIANA'S  SCHOOL  STBTSM. 


We  herewith  give  a  bird*8-eye  view  of  Indiana*!  school  sjttem.  It 
was  oompiled  by  Superintendent  Smart,  and  will  enable  any  one  to  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  more  important  points  in  the  system.  It  will  be  of 
special  advantage  to  strangers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
main  features  of  our  laws  without  being  compelled  to  spend  dnys  in 
veadfa^  the  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  LegiiSature.  Ublesa  wt 
much  mistake^  many  of  the  patrons  of  the  Journal  will  read  these  brief 
but  oomprehensive  staitements  with  profit.  No  important  point  ia  onaii- 
ted,  and  the  classification  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smart  has  had  a  large  number  of  this  compilation  printed  as  a 
*  pocket  edition,''  with  a  view  of  distributing  them  at  the  centenniAl. 
Any  one  can  procure  a  copy  by  sending  him  a  stamp. 


ffnw0t  of  Ss^^' 

TIAl. 

ttSSiiSiii. 

Viataret       AttwiUM 
Tuoim.         (1 8BIML 

trtilAaaut 

MtSMtkM 

1866. 

61 

i^l6        M6,Mi 

$239,921 

1860. 

66 

7,619        303,7ii 

181,020 

1866. 

66 

9,193        109.812 

1,020.110 

1870. 

97 

11,826        162,627 

1.810,866 

1876. 

130 

13,133        603,362 

2,830,717 

/ 
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JKnduma  S^^^  Sy*^'"*' 


8npetintend«nt  Public  Initruotlon. 
State  Board  ol  Bducatlon. 
Cou'Dty  Buperlntendents. 
City  and  Town  Trusteaa. 
l^wnahlp  Truataea. 


Ungraded  Schools. 
Diitrict  Graded  i;ichaola. 
Tiovn  and  Utj  Bchoola. 


Btate  Univenity-,  Bloomlngtoa. 
Normal  bchool,  Teire  Haata. 
Pardue   UnlYcrtity,  (Indnatrlal) 
Latey«tte. 


School  for  the  Bliud,  IndlanapoUa. 
School  for  Deaf  Mates,  lodlanapollB 
fioldlets'  Orphans'  Home,  Knights- 


Boya'  Reformatory,  Plalnfleld. 
Oirla'  Befbzmatory,  Indianapolis. 


Ooiinty  and  Township  Inrttiites, 

Compulsory. 
State  Teachers'  Ass*n,  Voltmtary. 

Sehool  Age,  between  6  and  St. 
Attendance,  voluntary. 


Staif  Xwt^  of  XdtuaHon. 


Consists  of  the  Ooveniar^lbe  Pres- 
idents of  the  State  University,  the 
State  Normal  School  and  Pur- 
due University,  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  largest  three  cities 
in  the  State  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent. The  Board  meets 
qnarterly,  and  forma  aa  advisory 
eouncil  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. It  issues  instructions  to 
County  Superintendents  and  pre- 
pares' questions  for  the  use  of 
County  Superintendents  in  their 
monthly  examinations  of  teachers. 
It  examines  candidates  for  State 
license,  and  issues  certificates  for 
Hfe  to  such  as  are  competent  and 
have  had  three  years  successful 
experience.  It  appoints  trustees 
of  the  State  University,  and  the 

I  visitors  te  the  Normal  School.  It 
conftmissions  High  Schools  to  send 
graduates  to  the  State  University 
without  examination. 


Su/^finttndtntVuSticJtnttntdipm 


Elected  at  a  general  election 
for  two  years.  Takes  general 
charge  of  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  supervises  the  management 
of  the  school  funds  and  revenues. 
Visits  every  county  once  in  two 
years,  inspects  schools,  confers 
with  oflficers  and  makes  public 
addresses.  Receives  reports  con- 
cerning proceeds  of  State  school 
tax  and  interest  on  school  fund 
from  County  Auditors,  and  statis- 
tical reports  from  County  Superin- 
tendents. Apportions  the  school 
revenue  for  tuition  to  countiies,  in 
proportion  to  number  of  school 
children  therein.  Hears  appeals 
frofti  decisions  of  County  Super- 
intendents, and  gives  opinions 
concerning  school  law.  Makes 
annual  reports,  and  causes  school 
laws  to  be  published.  Is  Trustee 
of  Normal  School  and  President  of 
State  Board  of  Education. 


tt/mnty  SfuperirUendtni, 

Appointed  for  two  years  by 
County  Commissioners.  Must  be 
a  cttisen  of  county,  and  must 
have  had  two  years  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Visits 
and  inspects  schools  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  except  those  of  cities 
emplo3ring  a  Superintendent — 
Holds  monthly  examinations  and 
licenses .  competent  teachers  for 
6,  12,  i8  or  24  months.  Deter- 
mines appeals  from  decisions  'of 
Township  Trustees  on  local  school 
matters.  Receives  statistical  and 
financial  reports  from  Trustees, 
tabulates  and  transmits  the  same 
to  State  Superintendent.  Can 
revoke  licenses.  Holds  County 
Institutes  once  each  year,  and 
presides  over  Township  Institutes 
at  least  once  each  month.  Exe- 
cutes orders  of  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  transmits  such 
information  to  State  Superintend- 
ent as  may  be  reouired.  Is  Pres- 
ident of  County  soard  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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dCA>  omdyKown  KnuUet 


Are  ftppointed  for  three  yean  by 
the  City  or  Town  Council,  one  re- 
tiring annually.  I.  They  receive, 
pay  ont  and  account  for  school 
moneys,  build  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide school-houses,  employ  teach- 
ers and  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions. They  make  financial  re- 
port to  County  Commis8ioner5,and 
a  financial  and  statistical  report  to 
Coi^nty  Superintendent.  They 
may  order  that  certain  local  taxes 
be  levied.  2.  They  may  grade 
the  schools,  prescribe  text-books, 
and  they  may  appoint  a  Superin- 
tendent and  prescribe  his  duties. 


oounr  BOAXB  op  EBUOITIOV. 

CoBslfets  of  the  School  Trustees  of 
the  County.  Meets  semi-annual- 
ly. May  adopt  text  books  for 
towns  and  townships,  which  must 
be  used  three  years,  unless  sooner 
changed  by  unanimous  vote. 


Sfk^i  jK/evemii, 


Common  School  Revenue  for 
Tuition  includes  State  tax  of  i6 
cents  on  each  $ioo,  and  interest 
on  common  fund ;  this  is  distrib- 
uted to  school  children  per 
capita.  School  Trustees  can  order 
a  local  levy  of  50  cents  on  each 
$100  for  special  purposes.  Town- 
ship Trustees,  Town  and  City 
Councils,  can  order  a  local  levy  of 
2$  cents  on  each  $100  for  tuition 
purposes.  Town  and  City  Coun- 
cils can,  on  petition  of  School 
Trustees,  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  to  pay  debts 
contracted  by  said  Trustees  in  the 
purchase  of  grounds  and  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  they 
mav  levy  a  tax  of  50  cents  on 
each  $100  each  year  to  redeem 
said  bonds.  An  aggregate  poll 
tax  of  $2.7$  may  also  be  levied 
for  school  purposes.  In  cities  of 
first-class  certain  additional  taxes 
may  be  levied. 


KowHthip  Krmikts* 


Each  Township  has  one  Trustee 
elected  for  two  years  at  a  general 
election.  Duties  as  in  paragraph 
I  on  previous  page.  Townships 
have  each  an  average  of  nine  dis- 
tricts. Tax-payers  of  a  district 
hold  school  meetings,  and  elect  m 
Director.  They  may  petition  the 
Trustee  in  regard  to  the  building, 
repairing  or  removal  of  a  school- 
house,  and  may  order  Trustee  not 
to  employ  any  specific  teacher  to 
whom  the  voters  may  object. 
They  may  vote  to  petition  Trus- 
tee to  dismiss  a  teacher.  A  Direc- 
tor presides  at  school  meetingi, 
visits  schools,  and  as  agent  of  the 
Trustee,  takes  charge  of  the  school 
house,'  provides  fuel  and  makes 
all  temporary  repairs.  The 
Township  Trustee  may  establish 
township  graded  schools.  The 
Trustees  of  two  distinct  municipal 
corporations  may  establish  joint 
graded  schools. 


^taiuHcs-^We,            1 

RehooMays  in  jsar,  • 

-    ia» 

County  Bupedntendenti, 

«2 

-       40 

Town  Synemi, 

m 

District  Graded  Bchools,   - 

•     896 

Ungraded  Schools, 

-       8,940 

School  Corporations^ 

•     1,S8 

School  Offleer^, 

-       1,815 

School  Houses,   •      •      • 

.    9,1W 

Number  of  Teaehers,    • 

-    .13,188 

County  Institutes,      - 

91 

Attendance  at  same,     - 

•      U.108 

No.  of  Township  Institutes, 

-    4,060 

Houses  erected  during  year,         892 1 

Enumeration  of  Children, 

667,7381 

Snrollment  In  Schools,  *- 

•608,86SI 

School  Fund,       ... 

|8.799,m| 

Additions  to  Fund  during  yrp    987,948 1 

Value  of  School  Property,  1 

110^870.8881 
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Prom  Liquor  Uoenaes,  Aa 

-9306,666 

Interest  on  Fund, 

697,718 

SUte  Tax,         -      -      - 

1,577,538 

Local  1^   .... 

2,680,6S 

Total,      •      -      - 

96.031.439 
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T.I>^wiTT'TALMAax,  the  widely  known  Brooklyn  divine,  bu  recently 
been  lectorioe:  thronglioat  the  country  on  "The  Bible  in  the  Public 
8choola."  This  lectaro  by  no  meant  Bustaina  Mr.  Talmage't  reputation 
for  itrength  or  brilliancy.  It  does  fairly  for  such  persons  as  are  already 
•n  his  side  of  the  question,  and  do  but 'little  thinking,  but  amounts  to 
nothing  with  these  holding  opposite  views.  He  is  exceedingly  dognnatie 
and  illogical.  In  his  lecture  he  makes  two  fatal  blunders.  1.  The 
ground  that  he  assumes,  no  person  opposing  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
schools  will  concede.  2.  He  confounds  morality  and  religion,  and  as* 
somes  that  if  the  Bible  is  not  read  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  teaching 
of  morals  in  the  schools. 

Many  earnest  friends  of  Bible  reading  in  school  went  away  from  his 
Indianapolis  lecture  much  disappointed.  The  Journal  is  on  the  side  of 
Bible  reading,  but  hopes^  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  that  Mr.  Talmage 
will  sti^  at  home  or  change  the  subject  of  his  lecture. 

The  opposition  to  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  has  many  strong  advo- 
cutes  even  among  religious  people  who  are  ardent  friends  of  public 
schools,  and  their  arguments  cannot  be  hooted  down  or  met  by  illogical 
declamation  or  the  cry  of  "  Godless  school^  There  are  many  argumenia^ 
and  good  ones,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  but  since  it 
is  already  being  used  without  opposition  in  this  state,  it  is  not  calculated 
to  result  in  good  to  agitata  the  8ubj0ct  at  this  time. 


TTKCOHBTrTXrriONALITY  OF  THB  OOtJKTT  SUPERIlf. 

'  TINDENOY  LAW. 


We  publish  elsewhere  the  decision  in  fVill  of  the  Marion  county  supe- 
rior court  declaring  the  present  county  superintendency  law  null  and 
void.  The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  but  because  of 
the  general  interest  manifested  we  give  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  fact  that  this  same  court,  several  months  ago,  declared  the  law 
Mlid^  and  has  since  opened  the  case  and  reversed  its  decision  in  the  light 
of  a  late  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  acknowledged  ability  of 
the  judges,  seem  to  give  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  supreme  court 
will  sustain  this  last  decision.  Xt  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Parrot^ 
of  Posey  county,  recently  declared  the  law  null. 

The  case  directly  decided  is  this:  Walter  S.  Smith  served  as  county 
superintendent  for  several  months  under  the  new  law,  which  fixes  the 
salary  of  that  officer  at  $8  per  day.  Mr.  Smitb  claimed  $4  per  day,  the 
per  diem  under  the  old  law,  and  sued  the  commissioners  fof  the  addi- 
tional dollar  on  the  ground  that  the  new  law  is  inoperative. 

It  is  customary  for  the  supreme  court  to  take  up  cases  of  general  public 
interest  out  of  their  order,  and  it  may  be  that  this  case  will  be  decided 
within  a  month.  Unless  it  is  thus  taken  out  of  its  order  it  cannot  be 
teaehed  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature,  January^  1877,    An 
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early  decision  of  the  supreme  oouri  will  oertainly  save  much  litigation 
throughout  the  state. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  supreme  court  muttf 
in  the  light  of  its  own  ruling, •decide  the  law  null  and  void;  but  pos- 
sibly it  may  hold  that  the  legislature  amended  the  sections  intended,  and 
simply  attached  the  wrong  numbers  to  them,  and  on  this  ground  hold 
the  law  good. 


GRAMMATICAL  ERROR. 

■ 

The  above  expression  is  contradictory,  for  an  error  cannot  bo  gram- 
matical, nor  is  a  grammatical  expression  an  error.  You  would  as  well 
say  black  and  white  are  no  more  opposite  in  their  meaning  than  gram- 
matical and  error.  "£li  are  happy."  Is  this  sentence  grammatical T  No. 
Is  it  an  error?  Tes.  Why?  Because  Eli  is  a  single  noun  for  the  plural 
verb  are.    Then  grammatica^rror  is  &lse. — The  Cbmmon  School, 

The  above  is  a  very  common  sentiment,  but  is  undoubtedly  an  erro- 
neous one.  The  word  ^^grammatical,"  as  also  all  adjectives  of  that  claas^  u 
used  in  two  senses.  Of  course  an  error  cannot  be  grammatical,  but  th# 
expression  **  grammatical  error''  does  not  convey  this  idea.  It  simply 
means  an  error  in  grammar.  Nobody  doubts  the  propriety  of  saying 
'*scientifio  blunder,"  **  physiological  inaocoracy,"  <*geograplLical  naia- 
take;"  then  why  should  any  one  question  the  propriety  of  saying  "gram* 
matical  error."  Unquestionably  the  usage  of  good  speakers  and  writers 
sanctions  the  use  of  such  expressions.  Is  not  the  second  sentence  in  the 
above  quotation  an  example  of  a  grammatical  error? 

Purdue  IJnivkbsitt. — It  is  understood  that  the  new  president  of 
Purdue  will  wish  to  modify  somewhat  the  present  course  of  study  indi- 
cated for  the  university,  but  that  he  does  not  intend  that  it  shall  largely 
duplicate  the  work  done  by  any  other  state  institution.  This  is  certainly 
the  correct  view.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  support  two  institutions 
doing  the  same  class  of  work.  The  original  design  of  Purdue  was  that 
it  should  be  strictly  a  scientific  school-^agricultural  and  mechanical. 
This  design,  for  the  present  at  least,  should  be  faithfully  adhered  to. 
With  practical  courses  of  study  in  the  lines  indicated,  adapted  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  state,  there  is  no  reason  why  Purdue  may  not 
achieve  great  success  in  its  special  field. 

Thk  first  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moet  practical  papers  read.  When  the  reading  was  closed  we  heard 
such  remarks  as  "good,"  " first-j^^te,"  "that's  to  the  point,"  "that  ought 
to  be  printed  in  the  Journal,"  etc.  The  article  is  philosophical  and  sug> 
gestive;  read  it. 


EDITORIAL, 
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IxTXRiTATiOKAi.  CoiToxsss. — ArTEDgemexits  are  now  being  made  to 
liold  in  International  Educational  Congress  in  connection  witli  the  9ezt 
Kational  Teachers'  Association.  The  proposition  now  is  to  close  the 
Association  at  the  end  of  three  days  and  allow  the  Congress  to  follow 
for  three  days  more.  Suoh  a  meeting  will  certainly  be  exceedingly  inte- 
resting and  profitable.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Association  has 
slready  been  announced  to  begin  in  Baltimore,  July  11.  Indiana  ought 
to  be  largely  represented  in  these  meetings. 


Thz  Old  Elm,  ov  Boatov. — Visitors  to  Boston  will  miss  the  old  elm. 
tree  on  the  famous  Common,  which  has  a  history  dating  back  two  hun* 
drsd  and  fifty  years.  It  was  blown  down  in  a  etorm  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
sad  before  a  posse  of  police  could  be  stationed  around  the  prostrate 
tmak  nearly  all  the  limbs  and  much  of  the  body  were  carried  off  by 
the  relic  buntera. 

On  the  g»te  to  the  fenoe  enclosing  the  tree,  for  more  than  twenty 
yeaii^  has  been  suspended  this  notice: 


THX  OXJ>  XLM. 


This  tree  baa  been  standing  for  an  unknown  period.  It  is  beliered 
to  have  existed  before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  being  fully  grown  in 
1722^  exhibiting  marks  of  old  age  in  1792,  and  was  nearly  destroyed 

by  a  storm  in  1822.    Protected  by  an  iron  inclosure  in  1864. 

J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Mayor. 


OVBRWOKK. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Indianapolis  School  Board,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  whether  or  not  the 
taschers  were  being  overworked.  A  few  months  ago  a  similar  commit, 
tse  was  appointed  to  report  with  reference  to  the  overwork  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  high  school.  The  committee  for  the  high  school  found  some 
grounds  for  complaint,  and  it  was  decided  that  no  pupil  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pursue,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  three  heavy  studios;  one 
light  stydy,  such  as  drawing,  music,  reading,  etc.,  might  be  added.  What 
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the  committee  on  teachers  will  Report  does  not  yet  appear,  hut  it  is  pre- 
earned  that  they  will  find,  upon  investigation,  teachers  who  are  prepared 
for  the  places  they  are  filling  can  not  he  mentally  oTerworked. 

There  is  a  very  common  sentiment^  and  it  is  frequently  encouraged  hy 
physicians,  that  all  the  cases  of  sickness,  whether  of  )^upils  or  of  teach- 
ers, come  of  overwork.  In,  perhaps,  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  the 
charge  is  true;. in  the  other  ninety-nine  it  is  false.  That  children  are 
sometimes  overtasked  is  very  true,  hut  the  resultant  evils  oome  almoat 
never  in  the  form  of  overworked  hrains,  hut  rather  as  imperfect  lettona, 
loss  of  self-confidence,  disoouragementy  and  lack  of  exercise^  loss  of 
sleep,  and  other  physiological  indiscretions.  While  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why  pupils  should  not  he  overtasked,  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  to  their  health  from  it,  jMrovided  physiological  laws  are  not  vio- 
lated. Given  pure  air,  sufiloient  exercise,  regular  diet,  and  plsnty  cf 
iU^y  and  over  study  is  a  thing  out  of  the  question.  Withouymy  douhi 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  sickness  attributed  to  schools,  oould  more 
properly  he  accounted  for  in  the  violation,  out  of  school  of  some  well 
known  laws  of  hygiene.  What  is  true  of  pupils  is  true,  to  the  ftill  ex- 
tent, of  teachers.  In  a  connection  of  more  than  ten  years  with  the  In- 
dianapolis schools  as  teacher  and  commissioner,  the  writer  has  known 
the  sickness  of  many  teachers  and  the  death  of  not  a  few,  charged  di- 
rectly upon  the  schools,  when  a  careful  inquiry  has,  in  almost  every 
instance,  revealed  the  fact  that  extra  work,  not  connected  with  the  regift- 
lar. school  work,  or  some  injudicious  exposure  of  health  not  at  all  charge^ 
able  to  the  schools,  was  the  more  probable  cause. 

It  is  believed  that  a  teacher,  of  fair  ability,  with  good  health  and  resh 
sonable  preparation  can  do,  without  danger  to  health,  all  that  is  required 
of  her:  but  if  from  choice  or  necessity  she  undertakes  additional  work 
and  then  breaks  down,  the  school  system  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  these  facts  be  remembered: 

1.  Idleness  kills  more  people  than  work  does. 

2.  No  person  ever  does  his  best  until  he  attempts  a  task  beyond  his 
strength.  A  teacher  who  fails  to  frequently  put  his  pupils  on  their  met- 
tle, requiring  them  to  put  forth  their  utmost  endeavors,  fails  to  develop 
their  full  strength. 

8.  People  not  engaged  in  either  teaching  or  going  to  school  some- 
times gets  sick,  and  occasionally  one  dies ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  one's  employment  does  not  necessarily  determine  his  state  of  health. 


WHAT  DO  TEACHERS  READ? 


It  is  useless  to  say  that  teachers  should  read  school  Journals  and  books 
on  teaching.  Every  teacher  who  takes  any  pride  in  his  work,  or  is  am- 
bitions to  stand  well  in  his  profession,  does  this.    But  aside  from  profte 
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ifenal  litenliire,  what  ihoald  teacben  read?  To  begin  with,  let  it  b* 
Mid  thtt  every  teacher  should  find  time  or  tnake  time  to  do  lome  general 
mding.  He  abould  read  just  as  many  good  books  es  time  will  allow, 
•nd  there  is  no  Talid  excuse  for  not  reading  several  each  year.  Then, 
sstds  from  this,  he  must  keep  up  with  the  current  history.  The  teacher 
who  makes  no  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  leading  features  of  what  it 
going  on  in  the  world,  outside  his  own  little  school  house  or  immediate 
neighborhood,  has  certainly  missed  his  calling. 

1.  Every  teacher  should  take  and  read  his  own  county  paper.  The 
tsscher  who  fails  to  do  this  should  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  This 
psper  more  especially  for  local  news  and  for  its  "educational  column.'' 

2.  Ko  teacher  ought  to  be  without  some  good  metropolitan  weekly 
paper.    The  amount  of  valuable  infbrmation  these  papers  contain  is  im* 


t  In  addition  to  the  above,  most  teachers  who  wish  to  know  some- 
tking  of  the  beet  literature  of  the  day,  will  wish  to  take  some  good 
monthly  magaaine,  such  as  Scribner's,  Harper's,  Atlantic,  Galaxy,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  these  papers,  including  a  school  Journal,  will  cost  a 
tsscher  betwaon  $8  and  $10,  but  what  is  that  compared  with  the  profit 
they  will  be  to  him  if  he  will  take  and  read  them.  The  teacher  who 
dees  not  go  outside  his  profession  and  do  this  *^  general  reading,"  must, 
of  necessity,  gtow  narrow  and  impraotical. 

Daniel  Webeer  once  said:  ** Every  parent  whose  son  is  away  from 
heme  at  school,  should  supply  him  with  a  newspaper.  I  well  remember 
what  a  marked  difference  there  was  between  those  of  my  schoolmates 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not  access  to  newspapers.  Other  things  be- 
iag  equal,  the  first  were  decidedly  superior  to  the  last  in  debate,  compo- 
tiftiott,  and  intelligence." 

No  donbt  that  Webster's  observation  was  critical  and  his  conclusions 
right,  and  what  yt  true  of  students  at  college  is  equally  true  of  teachers. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  with  the  greatest  flind  of  "general 
mformation"  is  always  to  be  preferred. 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 


In  ear  Miscellany  Department  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  articles 
to  be  sent  from  Indiana  to  the  centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
There  may  possibly  be  a  few  other  articles  sent  in,  not  yet  reported 
This  list  can,  of  course,  'give  no  adequate  conception  of  what  the  show  ao- 
tnally  will  be.    The  character  of  the  work,  the  beauty  of  the  cases,  the 
SRingemant  of  the  artioles  in  them,  the  attraction  of  the  banners,  in 
sborli,  the  exhibition  itsel£|  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    Everybody 
who  saea  it|  even  in  its  present  crude  condition,  says  that  it  certainly  wil| 
naka  a  aplendid  appearance  when  in  shape.    The  educational  committee 
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knowing  something  of  what  other  states  will  exhibit^  feel  confident  In- 
diana's school  exhibition  will  be  at  least  creditable. 

Bat  whatever  the  relative  merits  of  the  exhibition  may.  be,  the  edoca* 
tional  advantages  to  the  state  will  be  ten-fold  the  entire  cost.  The  edu- 
cational standing  of  Indiana,  as  compared  with  other  statea,  is  a  matter 
of  not  a  little  consequence,  and  this  display  will  do  much  to  pat  the 
Hoosier  state  well  up  in  the  educational  scale,  where  its  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  past  ten  years  properly  places  it.  But  the  chief  benefit  will 
come  in  the  form  of  a  higher  standard  of  work.  There  are  many  teach- 
ers entirely  satisfied  with  results  that  other  teachers  would  be  ashamed 
of.  Teachers  that  never  see  any  better  results  than  they  themselves 
secure,  very  naturally  conclude  that  tl^ey  are  doing  well,  and  are  not 
apt  to  make  much  advancement.  But  show  these  same  teachers  some- 
thing still  better,  and  they  will  at  once  make  an  effort  to  attain  the 
higher  standard. 

The  work  prepared  and  sent  in  to  the  committee  is,  of  course^  regarded 
as  good  by  those  sending,  and  yet  there  is  a  wonderftil  difference  be- 
tween the  poorest  and  the  best.  If  some  teachers  could  be  present  and 
compare  the  work  they  have  sent  with  other  work  done  under  the 
tame  circumstances  by  children  in  the  same  school  grade,  they  would 
beg  of  the  committee  to  allow  them  to  withdraw  their  work,  or  at  least 
to  allow  them  to  make  another  trial.  Eveiy  school  that  hat  prepared 
work  has  gained  strength  by  the  effort  made,  and  both  teacher  and  pu- 
pils feel  thai  they  can  do  better  at  the  next  centennial.  The  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  teachers  that  attend  the  centennial  and  see  the  beau- 
tiful work  done  by  the  children,  will  return  to  their  schools  with  higher 
ideals,  and  renewed  purposes  to  achieve  something  better  in  the  ftxtore 
than  they  have  ever  reached  in  the  i>ast.  In  this  way  will  this  centen- 
nial educational  exhibit  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollara 
to  Indiana. 


PLANT  A  CKNTEJSNIAL  TREE. 


1876.         1976. 

We  take  the  suggestion  from  a  circular  sent  out  by  B.  Q.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut,  and  urge  upon 
teachers  the  importance  of  tree  planting. 

What  a  grand  idea  it  would  be  for  teadiiers  all  over  the  state  to  stim* 
ulate  each  boy  and  girl  under  their  charge  to  plant  one  centennial  tree. 
As  our  country  grows  older  the  more  will  trees  be  appreciated,  and  treea 
planted  in  1876  will  be  grand  and  majtetio  in  1976.  Young  people  fre- 
quently try  to  make  themselves  noted  by  writing  their  names  in  oon- 
Bpieuous  places,  or  carving  them  where  they  may  be  preserved  for  years; 
how  much  more  appropriate  that  they  should  make  themselves  immortnl 
by  planting  trees  which  will  make  people  haf^y  a  hundred  years  after 
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they  Are  dead.  What  a  beautiful  thought^  that  the  boys  and  girls  now 
in  school  can  plant  trees  for  the  boys  and  girls,  to  play  under  a  hun- 
dred years  to  come. 

Washington  Irving  well  says  of  tree  planting,  "  There  is  a  grandeur 
of  thought  connected  with  this  heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy 
of  liberal  and* free-bom  and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak  looks 
forward  to  future  ages  and  plants  for  posterity,  exulting  in  the  idea  that 
the  acorn  which  he  has  buried  in  the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty 
pile  and  keep  on  flourishing  and  increasing  and  benefiting  mankind  long 
after  he  has  ceased  to  tread  his  paternal  fields." 

What  a  grand  achievement  it  would  be  if  teachers  would  generally 
take  hold  of  this  and  not  only  beautify  and  glorify  their  school  premises, 
hot  encourage  children,  and  parents  too,  to  thus  ornament  their  homes. 


Too  Bad. — It  is  too  bad  that  the  unity  of  the  educational  exhibit  at 
Philadelphia  has  been  broken  up.  Instead  of  this  department  being  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building  and  all  together,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  the  whole  thing  has  been  changed  and  scattered.  Maasa- 
diQsetts  alone,  of  the  states,  remains  on  the  first  floor;  Pennsylvania 
goes  out  and  erects  a  building  of  her  own;  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
aro  side  by  aide  in  a  gallery  of  the  main  building,  the  other  states  are 
in  another  group  in  another  gallery.  The  foreign  countries  have  still 
other  places.  The  authorities  refused  to  hold  the  space  first  assigned  be* 
caose  Commissioner  Eaton  utterly  failed  to  give  them  any  idea  as  to 
what  would  be  put  in  it.  Gen.  Eaton  is  very  much  blamed  for  his  in- 
decision and  bad  management. 


Wk  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  something  definite  this  month 
with  reference  to  the  teachers'  centennial  excursion.  The  combination 
of  the  leading  railroads  has  been  in  the  way  of  the  committee  having 
this  matter  in  charge.  Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  who'manages  the  railroad  matters,  has  about  completed  arrange- 
ments to  go  via  Cincinnati,  river  to  Huntington,  Bichmond,  Ya.,  W6st 
Point  on  the  coast,  ocean  steamer  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  a  circular 
win  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  contracts  can  be  had  in  writing,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  fliture.    Later — see  loetU. 


j-  Ths  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  N 
caose  of  education  in  this  country.  It  has  been  indefatigable  in  collect-  I 
ing  statistiGB  and  valuable  information  not  only  from  the  various  states  / 
Wfh»m  Europe  and  other  countries,  and  compiling  and  disseminating  / 

\  the  tame.  The  value  of  this  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  / 
There  is  not  an  educator  in  the  land  that  does  not  desire  the  Bureau  to/ 
become  a  fixed  branch  of  the  national  government.  ^ 


MISCELLANY. 


INDIANA'S  BDUOATIONAL  SHOW. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articlee  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  now 
reported  to  the  committee.  Most  of  them  j&re  already  in  the  the  hands 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  are  ready  to  ship: 

1.  Three  cases  of  bound  yolumes  of  Examination  manoBcriptSi  pre- 
pared by  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

A.  Indianapolis,  20  volumes;  Evansville,  18;  Terre  Haute,  27;  Fort 
Wayne,  8 ;  Logansport,  15 ;  Bichmond,  8 ;  Goshen,  6. 

B.  Plymouth,  6 ;  Bedford,  4 ;  Huntington,  4 ;  Elkhart,  4 ;  Lawrence- 
burg,  6 ;  Mishawaka,  8 ;  Kokomo,  8. 

C.  Yevay.  2 ;  Delphi,  2 ;  Franklin,  2 ;  Bartholomew  county,  4 ;  Nor- 
mal School,  Salem,  Martinsville,  Vanderburg  county,  and  Wayne  county, 
one  each. 

2.  Case  of  miscellaneous  reports,  and  works  of  Indiana  authors. 

8.  Case  of  portfolios  containing  drawings,  etc.,  ftom  various  schools. 

4.  Case  containing  complete  set  of  Indiana  School  Journal. 

5.  Backs  containing  portfolios  of  plant  of  buildings,  maps  of  citisa, 
school  blanks,  etc. 

6.  Herbarium  prepared  by  pupils  of  the  Bedford  schools. 

7.  Herbanium  from  Indianapolis  containing  100  specimens  of  spring 
flowers  by  pupils  of  high  school. 

8.  Case  of  economic  botany  by  pupils  of  Junior  class,  Indianapolis 
high  school. 

9.  Case  of  school  apparatus  from  Terre  Haute. 

10.  Case  containing  specimens  from  the  Owen  Cabinet,  owned  by  the 
Indiana  State  University. 

11.  Case  containing  400  specimens  of  minerals  collected  by  pupils  of 
Huntington  schools. 

12.  Case  containing  electrical  apparatus  for  weighing  under  glass,  in- 
vented by  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Purdue  University. 

18.  Two  cases  of  chemical  products  by  pupils  of  Purdue  University. 

14.  Case  containing  40  species  of  Indiana  fishes,  prepared  by  Prof. 
Oopeland,  of  Indianapolis  high  school. 

16.  Case  of  zoological  specimens,  prepared  by  second  year  pupils  of 
Indianapolis  high  school. 
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16.  CttM  of  native  woods  of  Huntington  county,  by  pupiU  of  the 
Huntington  city  schoo]i. 

17.  Hexagonal  case  containing  drawings  from  the  Fort  Wayne  schools* 
1&  Same. 

19.  Same  from  Indianapolis  schools. 
20l  Same  from  Lafayette  schools. 

21.  Octagonal  case  containing  photographed  blackboard  work  from 
Indianapolis  schools. 

22.  Octagonal  case  containing  specimens  of  penmanship  from  Indian- 
apolis schools. 

2S»  Hexagonal  revolving  frame,  exhibiting  the  school  law  of  the  state 
in  condensed  form. 

24.  Case  with  endless  chain,  exhibiting  drawings  from  Indianapolis 
tchools. 

25.  Same  from  Indianapolis,  containing  specimens  of  penmanships 

26.  Same  from  Indianapolis,  containing  specimens  of  music  written 
by  pupils. 

27.  Same  from  Lafayette,  containing  blackboard  work,  photographed. 

28.  Same  from  Terre  Haute,  containing  blackboard  work,   photo- 
Srtphed. 

29.  Same  from  Fort  Wayne,  containing  drawings. 

80.  Same  from  Fort  Wayne,  containing  blackboard  work,  photo* 
graphed. 

81.  Same,  containing  photographs  of  prominent  educators. 

82.  Case  containing  primary  work  of  Indianapelis  schools. 

88.  Case  containing  primary  work  of  Fort  Wayne  echeols. 
34.  Model  of  ward  school  building,  Indianapolis. 

86.  Model  of  high  school,  Fort  Wayne. 
86.  Model  of  ward  school,  Fort  Wayne. 

37.  Model  of  ward  school,  Evansville. 

38.  Model  of  ward  school,  Muncie. 

89.  Model  of  log  school  house,  being  the  first  school  house  built  in 
Delaware  county,  Indiana. 

40l  Model  of  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 

41.  Model  of  high  school,  Lafayette. 

42.  Model  of  ward  school,  Lafayette. 

48.  Fifteen  graphic  charts  exhibiting  school  system  and  its  growth, 
and  the  college  system  of  the  state. 

A.  One  banner  exhibiting  the  school  system. 

B.  Two,  showing  statistics. 

0.  Two^  exhibiting  distribution  of  school  houses  in  1868  and  1875. 
D.  One,  exhibiting  the  growth  of  the  system  in  twenty  years,  by 
Mmi-decades. 

K  Bannersshowing  Purdue,  Asbury  and  State  Universities;  Wabash, 
Union  Oturistian,  and  Barlham  Colleges. 
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F.  Banners  showing  State  Normal  School,  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School,  and  Indianapolis  and  Huntington  city  systems. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  products  are  not  included  in  this  catalogue, 
they  not  being  passed  upon  by  the  committee,  as  yet. 


COUNTY  SUPBRINTEISDBNCY  LAW  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
DECISION  OF  THE  MARION  CO.  SUPERIOR  COURT. 


Walter  S.  Smithy  County  Superintendent  of  SehoolSy 

vs. 
Oounty  Commisnoners  qf  Marion  County, 

The  plaintiff  filed  a  claim  for  services  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  which  the  defendant  refused  to  allow,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed 
from  the  action  of  the  board.  The  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  at  special  term,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed  therefSrom 
'to  the  general  term. 

The  question  presented  is  the  validity  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  entitled  as  follows:  "An  act  to  amend  sections  38, 

87,  and  43,  and  supplemental  section  6,  of  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  general  system  of  common  schools,  the  officers  thereof  and 
their  respective  powers  and  duties,  and  matters  properly  connected  there- 
with, and  prescribing  the  fees  for  certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  township  libraries,  and  to  repeal  all 
laws  inconsistent  therewith,  providing  penalties  therein  prescribed.  Ap- 
proved March  6, 1855  (1865),  and  adding  supplemental  sections  thereto. 
Approved  March  8,  1873."     Approved  March  9,  1876. 

If  the  above  entitled  act  is  invalid,  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  should 
have  been  allowed.  If  valid,  the  action  of  the  defendant  and  of  the 
court  in  special  term  in  refusing  the  allowance,  was  right. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  act  is  invalid  because  it  professes 
by  its  title  to  amend  the  original  sections  88,  87,  and  43,  of  the  act  of 
March  6, 1865,  when  in  fact  they  had  already  been  amended  by  the  act 
of  March  8, 1878  (Acts  1878,  p.  75),  no  reference  being  made  in  the  title 
to  the  latter  act.  The  act  of  March  8,  1875,  amended  sections  38,  87, 
and  48,  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  and  added  a  supplemental  section 
thereto.  These  amendments  and  the  supplemental  sections  were  valid. 
Their  validity  is  not  questioned.  By  their  provisions  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  was  for  the  first  time  created  and  that  of  school  examiner 
abolished.  In  the  opinion  before  announced  (a  rehearing  having  been 
given  in  this  case),  we  held  that  after  the  amendment  of  1873  of  sections 

88,  87,  and  48  of  the  original  act,  as  they  were  enacted  in  1865,  they  were' 
no  longer  in  existence,  being  repealed  by  the  amendatory  act.    And 
that  these  sections,  as  amended,  took  the  place  in  the  act  of  1865  of  the 
original  sections. 


n: 
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From  IbiB  it  was  asaamed  that  no  one  conld  have  been  misled  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  sections  intended  to  be  amended,  there  having  been  no 
change  in  the  title  of  the  act  of  1866,  by  the  amendment  of  1878,  except 
the- reference  to  the  supplemental  section,  and  the  title  tally  covering  the 
sabjeet-matter  of  the  amendments 

The  case  of  Shoemaker,  Auditor  of  State,  et  al.  va.  Smith  et  al^ 
S7  Ind.  122;  sustains  the  abova  propositions. 

An  opinion  has  recently  been  announced  by^the  Supreme  Gourt  in  the 
cne  of  Blakemore  «s.  Dolan  et  al.—not  yet  published — in  which  thai 
eoort  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion  from  the  same  premises. 

The  question  involved  in  that  case  was  the  repeal  of  a  statute  by  its 
amendment^  and  the  question  raised  in  this  case  was  not  directly  pre- 
sented, but  following  is  the  language  of  the  court:  ''It  is  settled  by  the 
sdjttdicatioii  of  this  court  that  when  a  section  in  an  existing  law  is 
amended  in  the  mode  presented  by  the  Constitution  it  ceases  to  exist, 
snd  the  section  as  amended  supersedes  such  original  section,  and  the  seo- 
tioa  as  amended  becomes  incorporated  in,  and  constitutes  a  part  of,  the 
original  act,  and  the  original  section  is  as  effectyially  repealed  and  abol* 
idled  from  the  statute  as  if  it  had  been  repealed  by  express  words,  and  it 
ii  upon  this  principle  thnt  it  has  been  held  that  a  section  which  has  been 
amended  cannot  again  be  the  subject  of  amendment;  and  the  section  as 
amended  must  be  amended." 

The  following  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  the  ruling  in  the  case: 

The  Stote  vs.  Bums,  14  Ind.  196;  Brandon  va.  The  State,  16  Ind.  197; 
Shoemaker  w.  Smith,  87  Ind.  122;  Draper  vs.  Falley,  88  Ind.  466;  The 
Board,  &c.  vs.  Markel,  46  Ind.  96;  JLangdon's  va,  Langdon's,  48  Ind.  60. 

In  view  of  this  more  recent  decision,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
amendatory  act  of  March  9,  1876,  is  invalid;  that  the  ruling  of  special 
term  was  wrong  and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  should  have  been  allowed. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Sol.  p.  Blaib,  Horatio  0.  Nkwcx>mb,  Samubl  E.  Psbkikb. 


COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENTS  OF  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


In  accordance  with  previous  arrangements,  a  majority  of  county  su- 
perintendents within  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  met  at  Conners- 
Tille  on  Tuesday,  March  14.  The  Convention  was  organized  by  select- 
ing Aaron  B.  Line,  of  Franklin,  as  president,  and  J.  C.  Macpherson,  of 
Wayne,  as  secretary. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed  during  the  day: 

1.  What  changes  can  be  made  in  our  school  law  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cient without  increasing  the  expense?  Opened  by  superintendent  Line, 
(tf  Franklin. 

2.  What  can  be  done  to  more  effectually  enlist  the  interest  of  parents 
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in  the  edacation  of  tbeir  ehildrdn  7  Opened  by  taperiDteBdaBi  Gamble 
of  Fayette. 

8.  What  18  the  beet  plan  for  getting  up  and  condneting  oowity  ineti* 
tutes?    Opened  by  superintendent  Crist)  of  Union. 

The  discussions  were  participated  in  by  Sup'i.  Rippetoe,  of  Connen- 
yille,  Prof.  M.  Thrasher,  State  Sup't.  Smart,  Daniel  Hough,  and  H.  S. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Frazier,  Mrs.  Snyder,  and  other  teachers  of  Fayette  county. 
Mr.  Porter  addressed  thekCouTention  upon  the  subject  of  **  Oompulsoiy 
Attendance,"  and  0.  A.  Murry  upon  the  '*  Need  and  Benefit  of  a  Normal 
School."  The  deliberations  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  to  the 
following  purport: 

1.  That  we  deem  it  advisable  that  trustees  should  assume  the  reepon- 
sibility  of  selecting  teachers. 

2.  That  schools  should  be  managed  by  trustees  haying  no  other  oiB* 
cial  duties ;  and  we  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  will  not  produce 
additional  cost,  but  increased  efSciency. 

8.  That  county  institute  work  should  be  directed  more  especially  to 
the  needs  of  district  schools. 

4.  That  we  put  forth  exertions  to  awaken  more  interest  among  pa- 
rente. 

Slate  Sup't.  Smart  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  His  re- 
marks and  suggestions  were  well  received.  The  convention  adjourned 
^to  meet  at  a  time  to  be  determined  when  the  superintendents  of  the  dis- 
trict meet  at  the  State  Convention  in  May  next. 

Ths  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  at  Val- 
paraiso, has  reached  the  remarkable  enrollment  of  oim  ihomand  students. 

C0X7NTT  SuPBBiNTSNDXKTs'  Stats  Coktsktiok. — The  Soperin- 
tendents'  Convention,  to  bo  held  May  i7  and  18,  should  be  largely  at- 
tended. The  good  growing  out  of  these  meetings,  where  the  beet  meth* 
ods  of  making  most  out  of  the  oiBce  are  discussed  and  compared,  is  very 
great. 

The  programme  will  be  carried  out  as  published  in  the  Journal,  exc^l 
that  W.  B.  Chrisler,  of  Lawrence,  will  take  the  place  of  John  Carney, 
Squire  L.  Major,  of  Shelby  county,  the  place  of  E.  C.  Siler,  and  £.  B. 
Brundick,  of  Dubois,  the  place  of  Macy  Good.  The  meeting  will  doubt* 
less  be  a  good  one. 

W.  L.  Matthswb,  superintendent  of  Kosciusco  county,  indicates  the 
result  of  official  visit  to  schools  by  mark,  on  the  following  topics: 

*^ Government;  neatness  of  school  room;  ventilation;  furniture;  uni- 
formity of  books;  system;  course  of  study;  thoroughness  of  instruction; 
movement  of  classes;  interest  of  pupils;  aptness  of  teacher;  energy  of 
teacher."  The  above  items  are  marked  goody  fairy  or  pooir^  as  may  be  in- 
dieated  to  the  superintendent  during  the  visit.  Two  of  these  blanks  will 
be  filled  out,  and  one  given  to  the  teacher  and  the  other  retained  by  the 
superintendent. 


MIBCELLANT. 
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PunrAM  Comffrr.— -The  report  of  the  Putnam  Gottnty  Imtitate,  writ- 
ten Aogiitt  28,  tor  some  reason,  has  Just  come  into  our  hands.  Though 
]at€^  we  giTe  the  main  flEusts. 

The  institute  was  hold  August  28-8,  at  Greencastle.  It  was  largely 
attended,  the  enxoUment  reaching  178,  with  an  average  attendance  of  88. 
The  principal  instructors  were  Proft.  Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Purdue,  Tingl^J 
tad  Bidpath,  of  Asbarj,  and  Lee,  superintendent  of  Greencastle  schoels. 
L.  A.  Stockwell,  the  superintendent,  managed  the  institute  to  the  satisfao- 
tionof  all 

Wabbkh  Couvtt. — Report  of  school  No.  4,  in  Medina  township,  for 
the  flye  months  ending  March  8, 1870.  Present  enrollment,  82;  average 
dsily  attendance,  81.47;  average  daily  absence,  JS8;  those  who  have  been 
neither  tardy  nor  absent,  12.  They  are  George  Ritenour,  Sallie  Moore^ 
lassie  Mather,  James  Moore,  Andrew  Chenowith,  Jessie  Mather,  Butie 
Msther,  Sffie  Magee,  Lizzie  Magee,  James  Mather,  Charles  Wagner,  and 
0^rg«  Wagner.  G.  L.  McKinnis,  teacher,  near  Foolesville,  Warren 
ooonty,  Lad.    A  good  showing  for  a  country  school. 

Fatctts  Covmtt. — The  superintendent  has  visited  every  school  in 
fsyette  county:  he  traveled  mostly  on  foot  or  by  water — frequently  both 
St  the  same  time.  The  commissioners  are  liberal  and  pay  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses.  Fayette  has  remembered  the  centennial.  J.  S.  Gamble 
ii  county  superintendent. 

NiwcABTLK. — Report  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  11.  Whole  number 
enrolled,  464;  average  number  belonging,  408;  average  daily  attend- 
sace^  875;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging,  98;  number  of 
csMs  of  tardiness,  78 ;  member  neither  absent  or  tardy,  188.  Whole  no. 
enrolled  in  high  school,  62.  In  grammar  department,  95 ;  in  interme- 
diate, 66 ;  in  primary  schools,  222.    George  W.  Hufford  is  sup't. 

BsAziL. — The  report  of  the  Brazil  schools  for  March  runs  as  follows : 
Total  enumeration,  889;  enrollment  for  the  month,  670;  average  no. 
belonging,  617;  daily  attendance,  482;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  98;  nei- 
ther tardy  nor  absent,  167;  cases  of  tardiness,  87;  subject  to  corporal 
ponishment,  14 ;  number  of  teachers,  9.    C.  P.  Bppert  is  sup't. 

Attica^ — ^The  Attica  schools  have  recently  undergone  a  public  oral 
examination.  Parents  were  urged  to  attend.  A  general  social  for  chil- 
dren and  parents  closed  the  week's  work  on  Friday  evening.  B.-  H. 
Butler  is  superintendent. 

FaAHXLiir. — ^The  Franklin  Jeffersonian,  in  speaking  of  the  schools 
sad  superintendent  Martin,  says:  "Franklin  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
hsr  public  schools  and  the  present  efficient  superintendent  and  teachers. 
We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  result  of  their  labors,  as  will  ba 
Biore  clearly  manifest  in  the  closing  exercises  of  the  year." 
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South  BK]n>.-^Five  out  of  the  twenty-foar  teachen  of  the  South 
Bend  schoola  had  not  a- case  of  tardinegs,  and  their  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance ranged  from  91.9  to  97.6.  Five  other  teachers  had  but  a  single  case 
of  tardiness,  each.    This  is  remarkable. 

From  the  Centennial  issue  of  the  Columbus  Republican  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  very  interesting),  we  learn  that  the.  superintendents  of  the 
Columbus  schools  have  been  as  follows :  First,  T.  P.  Marsh,  elected  1868; 
2d,  J.  M.  Olcott,  who  was  followed  by  Marsh,  Yance,  and  Shuck;  then 
came  Amos  Burns;  then  Daniel  Graham,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  incumbent,  A.  H.  Graham,  in  1869. 

It  was  Voltaire  who  said:  *^  It  is  more  easy  to  write  about  money  than 
to  have  it;  and  those  who  have  it  laugh  at  those  who  can  only  write 
about  it."  Certainly  Voltaire  was  speaking  for  this  county  at  this  time^ 
when  he  wrote  the  above. 

CoMPLiMSKTABT. — An  old  teacher,  in  whose  judgment  we  have  con- 
fidence, who  receives  all  the  leading  educational  papers  in  the  country, 
pronounces  the  March  number  df  this  Journal  "the  best  number  of  the 
best  Journal  in  the  West." 

A  TSAOHXBs'  training  class  was  organized  at  Smithson  College,  Logans^ 
port,  March  22.    R.  N.  John,  president. 

Ukbek  the  direction  of  superintendent  Benj.  F.  Neisz,  the  schools  of 
Newton  county  are  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Ths  superintendents  and  principals  of  southern  Indiana  will  hold 
their  next  meeting  at  Seymour,  April  6,  7,  8. 


PERSONAL. 


Alix.  C.  Hopkins,  late  State  Superintendent,  is  now  proprietor  of  a 
drug  store  in  Indianapolis.  As  he  was  going  from  his  store  to  his  home 
about  10  o'clock  at  nignt,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  robber  dealt  him  a  learAil 
blow,  knocking  him  senseless  and  rendering  his  recovery,  for  a  time, 
doubtful.  Fortunately  he  had  secreted  his  money  in  his  boot,  and  the 
robber  did  not  find  it.  The  injury  from  the  blow  is  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. 

The  educational  men  of  Vigo  county  ought,  if  possible,  to  Sbnd  the 
Hon.  W.  K.  Edwards,  of  Terre  Haute,  to  the  next  legislature.    When 
there,  four  years  ago,  he  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  able  a  dvocate 
popular  education. 

Miss  M.  Hawobth,  author  of  Haworth  Penmanship,  has  been  saper^ 
intending  the  writing  in  the  La&yette  schools  for  several  months  past. 
Specimens  written  in  November  and  others  written  in  March,  show  that 
the  children  have  made  marked  improvement. 
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Hov.  B.  £.'  Whits,  of  Ohio,  has  .accepted  the  presidenoy  of  Purdue 
Unirenity,  at  a  salary  of  $8,500,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  about 
May  1.  President  White  is  well  known  to  the  educational  men  of  this 
ooantiy  of  all  daisee,  but  his  special  services  heve  been  devoted  to  the 
public  schools.  He  iff  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  is  now  47  years  old.  Being 
without  fortune  in  his  youth,  he  started  by  his  own  purpose  and  energy 
to  secure  a  liberal  education.  He  has  had  experience  as  principal  of  a 
ward  school  and  the  high  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for  five  years  as 
laperintendent  of  the  Portsmouth  schools^  For  fifteen  years  he  edited 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  National  Teacher  with  marked 
ability.  He  was  three  years  state  school  commissioner  (superintendent) 
of  Ohio.  He  has  b6eh  president  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Asso- 
estion. .  He  was  also  made  president  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  presided  at  Boston,.  1872.  He  has  published  a  series  of  text- 
boob  on  arithmetic,  and  several  works  on  educational  topics.  As  a  leader 
snd  teaoher  of  institutes,  Prof.  White  has  been  indefatigable,  and  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation*.  He  is  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  state. 

Bkv.  a.  D.  Mato,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  to  deliver  a  series  of  ten 
lectures  at  Antiocb  College,  Ohio,  on  the  live  educational  topics  of  the 
day.  The  eminent  ability  of  Mr.  Mayo  warrants  the  Journal  in  saying 
that  if  these  lectures  can  be  published,  they  will  make  a  valuable  acqui- 
nUon  to  any  teacher's  library.    The  lectures  begin  April  6. 

Thi  Hon.  John  I.  Morrison,  we  understand,  has  consented  to  allow 
his  name  to  go  before  the  Henry  county  convention  as  a  candidate  for 
State  Senator.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  state,  that  Mr.  Morrison  will  not  only  be  nominated,  but  elected. 

J.  D.  Philriok  has  again  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
KhooU. 

Txicrui  H.  Dmrv,  of  Brownsburg,  has  done  welly  in  the  Bible  sense. 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Sli  9.  Bbowk  will  engage  in  institute  work  during  August  and  part 
of  September.  He  wishes  to  make  his  engagements  early.  Address  at 
U&yette. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Crosby,  editor  of  "  The  Common  School,"  Davenport, 
Iowa,  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  Indianapolis.  The  Prof,  is  looking 
well,  and  **The  Common  School"  looks  well  and  reads  well. 

Thi  Logansport  Journal  says:  "  Prof.  Walts  has  raised  the  schools  to 
a  high  standard,  and  they  are  becoming  the  envy  of  neighboring  cities." 
Jnst  like  him. 

W.  H.  HosMSB  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Lake  county 
viee  James  O'Brien,  resigned. 

J.  A.  Stovkb  has  conducted  a  very  excellent  educational  column  in 
the  Pern  Republican  during  the  last  winter. 
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Mus  B.  M.  DoDGV,  teacher  in  DUtrict  No.  2,  OliTe  townahip^  Slkhirt 
eoonty,  collected  six  dollars  centennial  money.  This  shows  what  may 
be  done  in  a  country  district  when  the  teacher  worka, 

Olabkson  Dayis  is  to  again  take  charge  of  Spioeland  Academy  nsxt 
year.  With  Timothy  Wilson  at  the  head,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  oC 
teachers,  the  Academy  has  flourished  during  the  absenoe  of  Mr.  D»m 

O.  Phklfs,  formerly  editor  of  this  journal,  is  now  making  faia  besd- 
quarters  in  Indianapolis. 

Good  reports  reach  us  concerning  Union  Ohristian  Gollegs^  at  Merom 
onder  its  new  president,  Rev.  T.  0.  Smith.    ' 

Waltsr  S.  Smith  will  open  a  normal  at  Southport,  April  1(\  ^  cod- 
tinue  twelve  weeks. 

B'  F.  Kknnkdt,  ex-superintendent  of  Johnson  county,  has  been  teach- 
ing during  the  past  winter. 

J.  H.  BiNFORD,  former  superintendent  ot  Hancock  county,  will  opaa 
a  six- weeks  normal  institute  at  Greenfield,  July  12. 

J.  M.  Wallace,  superintendent  of  Bartholomew  county,  is  slowly  re- 
ooYering  his  health.    His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  this. 

Allsn  Hoore  leaves  Green's  Fork  and  takes  charge  of  the  Williams- 
burg  schools. 

J.  R.  Gordon  and  J.  A.  Stock  well  will  open  an  eight- weeks'  normal  al 
Bainbridge,  Putnam  county,  April  4. 


BOOK-TABLB. 


PoLiTiCB  TOR  TouKO  AifERicAKs,  bv  Charles  NordhoiT.    New  York: 
Harper  ft  Brothers.    J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  westeni  agent. 

This  book  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  a  new  ed^ 
taon  and  the  merits  of  the  book  will  justify  another  mention.  What  we 
regarded  as  a  very  objectionable  feature  of  the  first  edition,  Tim.,  a  plea 
against  higher  education  by  the  state,  is  omitted  in  the  present 

The  author  has,  in  this  little  volume,  explained  in  simple  language^  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  comprehended  by  boys  and  girls,  <*the  mean- 
ing and  limits  of  liberty,  law,  government,  and  human  rights;"  and  has 
in  this  way  made  intelligible  to  them  the  principles  upon  which  our  nv 
tional  government  and  civil  institutions  rest. 

We  know  of  no  other  book,  aiming  at  the  same  results^  that  is  nearly 
so  attractive. 

WiDS  AwAKi,  published  by  D.  Lathrop  ft  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  splendid 
two  dollar  magazine  for  boys  and  girls.  Thousands  *of  the  young  people 
of  this  state  ought  to  read  it 
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EAsmtf  ScHOOi.  OsooKAPHT.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Indianapolii)  weetern  agent. 

We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned 
ttch  new  leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent;  the  classification  is 
lystematic  and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  geography  of 
oommerce  is  made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of 
other  countries,  as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Po- 
liticsl  and  physical  geon^raphy  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied 
(0  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never 
Men  excelled.  The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geog- 
raphies. 

History  of  ths  Vf  orld,  by  J.  D.  Quackenbos.  New  York :  D,  Apple- 
ton  it  €k>.     D.  B.  Yeazey,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

To  write  a  general  history  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  great  past, 
sad  St  the  same  time  to  bring  the  work  within  reasonable  limits,  and  not 
ottke  it  simply  a  dry  statement  of  dates  and  facts,  is  a  task  difficult  to 
scoomplish.  The  author  of  the  book  before  us  has  wisely  concluded  that 
hutory  includes  something  more  than  the  accounts  of  battles  and  wars, 
ind  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and  has  given  sketches  of  institutions, 
domestic  life,  literature,  etc^  and  in  this  way  has  succeeded  in  giving  to 
the  student  some  idea  of  the  inner  life  and  mental  development  of  the 
people.    The  dress  and  address  of  the  book  are  both  attractive. 

School  Suprrtibiov,  by  MJ-  ^  Payne,  M.  A.  Cincinnati,  Wilson, 
Hinkle  A  Co. 

This  little  volume  has  been  on  our  table  for  some  time  but  has  been 
neglected.  We  find,  upon  examination,  that  the  book  discusses  a  subject 
not  heretofore  much  written  upon,  but  one  that  needs  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  the  tamest  consideration  of  the  best  minds  of  the  profession. 
The  suhjecta  diaeuased  are,  Nature  and  value  of  superintendence;  Super- 
iatefidentsf  powers  and  duties;  Art  of  grading  schools;  Reports,  records, 
tad  blanks;  Sxaminations.  The  book  is  intended  especially  for  the  use 
of  lopertntendents  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  will  be  of  ser- 
▼iee  to  any  one  who  will  study  it.  Were  we  a  superintendent  we  would 
not  be  withont  it 

T1ACHRB8*  Maitval  07  Ikstructiov  IV  Rxadhtg,  by  E.  A.  Sheldon 
sad  B.  H.  Barlow.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  db  Company. 
T.  Charles,  Chicago,  western  agent. 

This  book  ia  not  a  complete  manual  of  instruction  in  reading,  but  it 
eoataina  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of 
■ehools  may  nie.  It  is  speoially  intended  to  accompany  Sheldon's  Read- 
me bat  may  ba  used  with  profit  by  primary  teachers  using  any  book. 
All  the  methods  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  arc  stated  and  their  merits 
dimwed.  The  book  ia  ftdl  of  good  suggestions.  It  will  be  remembered 
thsl  Mr.  Bhaldon  ia  principal  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  is  the 
pnnt  pioneer  in  the  better  methods  in  primary  school  work  in  this 
wanty. 
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The  report  for  1874-5,  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools  is  before  us»  and  is 
"thing  of  beauty.  Superintendent  Wiley  has  given  it  a  centennial  tuni 
and  has  set  forth  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  schools  in 
a  very  clear  and  attractive  manner.  The  type,  paper,  and  binding  are 
in  excellent  taste. 

"  The  Educational  Voice,"  irf  the  name  of  a  new  educational  paper 
published  at  Pittsburg.    The  first  number  looks  well. 

The. National  Sunday  School  Teacheb,  published  at  Chicago,  ia 
one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Harfeb'b  Bazar,  besides  containing  all  the  fashion-platea  of  latest 
date,  and  matters  pertaining  to  dress,  contains  an  abundance  of  excellent 
reading  matter,  calculated  to  improve  and  refine. 

The  Baklhamite,  published  by  the  Ionian  Society,  Levi  Starback, 
editor  in  chief,  is  one  of  the  best  college  papers  that  we  see.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  credit  to  the  students  who  edit  and  publish  itf  and  to  Earlham 
College.    Price,  $1  per  year.    Address,  Earlhamite,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Good  News.— Since  it  is  too  late  to  put  this  notice  in  the  body  of  the 
Journal,  we  have  definite  information  that  the  Teachers'  Sx<nrB8ioir  to 
Philadelphia  is  a  surety.  The  route  will  take  teachers  to  Cincinnati^ 
up  the  Ohio  river  by  boat  160  miles  to  Huntington,  by  rail  to  Bichmond, 
V.  and  to  .West  Point,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Baltimore  by  packet, 
ftom  there  to  Philadelphia  by  rail.  Round  trip  tickets,  good  for  60  days 
and  five  days'  board  in  Philadelphia,  $84.60;  for  ten  days  in  Philadelphia, 
$42.  Tickets  allow  holders  to  stop  off  at  any  point,  and  are  transferable. 
The  first  excursion  will  start  June  27,  and  the  times  and  frequency  of 
others  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  applicants  for  tickets.  Teachers 
will  be  allowed  to  take  friends  at  same  rates.  No  person  will  be  admit- 
ted who  drinks  whisky  or  swears.  For  circular  giving  particalara^  send 
to  J.  H.  Madden,  Bedford,  Ind.  To  secure  a  "birth-right,"  each  teacher 
must  pay  $2.  Send  as  soon  as  possible  to  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis,  indi- 
cating the  time  you  wish  to  start. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Bwineu  ImtUutey  Valparmiao^ 

Indiana. About  one  year  ago  a  local  appeared  in  these  columns  giTini^ 

a  brief  history  of  this  institution  up  to  that  time.  We  shall  here  con- 
tinue the  history.  The  closing  term  of  last  year  increased  the  enroll- 
ment to  691.  This  rapid  growth  demanded  more  extensive  aoeomnEioda- 
tions.  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  more  than  100  work. 
men  were  employed.  The  college  building  was  literally  torn  to  piecea, 
and  completely  remodeled ;  an  additional  school  building  and  three  large 
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boarding  hotuos  were  erected,  and  many  smaller  ones  porcbased.  '  All, 
however,  was  not  outward  show.  A  good  library  was  procured,  and  an 
abundance  of  apparatus  prepared.  Everytbing  tbat  would  add  to  tbe 
interest  of  the  student  was  in  readiness  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Fall  Term. 
Tbat  tbe  preparations  bad  not  been  made  in  Vain,  was  proven  in  tbe  fact 
that  on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  year  more  tban  700  names  were  enrolled.  Tbis 
number  increased  during  tbe  second  term,  and  on  tbe  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  tbe  term  enrollment  reacbed  1,000,  wbicb  gave  to  tbe  scbool 
the  enviable  name^'*Tbe  Largest  Normal  Scbool  in  tbe  United  States." 
Thottgb  tbe  attendance  is  tbus  large,  yet  tbere  are  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  as  numy  more. 

The  Inquiry  ftequently  cornea,  "What  is  tbe  secret  of  tbis  remarkable 
snocess?"  Briefly  it  may  tbus  be  answered:  1.  Tbe  scbool  occupies  a 
position  in  tbe  educational  field  wbicb  meets  tbe  wants  of  a  larger  class 
of  students  tban  any  other  school.  2.  All  who  attend  are  earnest  seek- 
ers after  education.  The  majority  depending  upon  their  own  exertions 
for  support.  3.  Tbe  expenses  being  so  low,  place  an  education  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Rich  and  poor  alike,  find  it  a  home.  It  has  proven, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  extravagant  school  bills  are  useless.  4.  Tbe  work 
is  thoroughly  practical,  and  meets  the  wants  of  all  thinking  people. 
5.  Students  can  select  their  own  studies,  and  are  not  compelled  to  pursue 
a  course  that  is  distasteful  to  them. 

Many  are  the  reasons  given  by  outside  parties  for  the  wonderful 
growth  of  this  school.  One  is,  extensive  advertising;  another,  because 
of  expenses.  True,  expenses  are  lower  here  than  at  any  other  school. 
Supposing  they  are.  Supposing  the  advertising  is  extensive.  Let  the 
students  flock  in  and  And  that  it  is  all  a  myth,  that  tbe  instruction  is  of 
no  value,  and  how  soon  would  the  institution  be  a  wreck.  Consider  the 
soQiees  Arom  which  these  reasons  come,  and  then  judge  for  yourselves. 

No,  the  9eerei  of  the  success  is  this:  The  oficers  of  the  school  attend 
to  their  own  business.  While  other  institutions  are  talking,  this  is  work- 
ing. It  gives  its  students  value  received  for  their  money.  They  are 
latisfied  with  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  go  out  into  the  world  living 
recommendations  of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods.  Surely  if  it  were  a 
frsad  some  one  oat  of  a  thousand  earnest  workers  would  detect  it. 

If  educators  generally  would  be  more  cbaritabloi  less  envious,  build 
up  institutions  of  learning  on  their  merits,  and  not  by  tearing  others 
down,  say  less  and  work  more,  there  would  be  no  just  reason  why  the 
formal  at  Valparaiso  should  be  more  prosperous  than  any  other  school. 


Frwn  Profenor  T,  Harriaon,  A.  M.,  formerly  President  of  Moore' 8  HiU 
(^oUeg§,  Ind. — After  teaching  Chemistry  for  over  twenty  years,  with  dif- 
fttent  text-books,  I  finally  took  up  Hooker's,  and,  for  the  last  four  years, 
have  used  it  with  great  satisfaction.  The  whole  work  is  pre-eminently 
practical,  abounding  with  information  that  the  masses  of  the  community 
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«tw>lutely  need,  while  the  itjle  U  both  liniple  and  taW  of  charm  and  in- 
tereet  The  language  U  that  of  a  devoted  teacher  talking  eamettlf  to 
his  papili.  One  defect,  however,  exiited;  the  formulae  were  not  given 
to  the  extent  that  wm  detirable.  Theee  the  teacher  had  to  lapply.  At 
length,  a  new  edition  ha*  bben  iMued,  in  which  the  formula*  are  amp^ 
given.  Beiidea,  con*idera'ble  new  raalter  ha*  been  introduced  of  a  mart 
intereiting  character,  luch  >i  the  revelation  of  the  ipectroecopa,  etc. 
The  new  namenciature,  too,  ii  adopted.  In  ehort,  the  whole  work  maj 
he  r^arded  as  perfect  for  those  who  daiire  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
ftindamental  principles  with  the  more  important  detail*.  The  teacher 
that  cannot  intereit  a  claM  in  cbemiitrj  with  thii  new  work,  la  unflt  to 
be  a  teacher.  It  maj  be  added  that  the  letter-prei*  i*  in  the  highert 
(tyle  of  the  art. 

35       Centennial  Readings.       35 

Becitatione  and  Dialoeuea,  with  a  choice  variet;  of  other  matter, 
(200  pp.)  in  "The  Elocutionist*'  Manual "  for  1B76,  *ent  postpaid  outha 
receipt  of  ?&  cenla.  J.  W.  BHOBHAKER  &  CO.,  National  School  of 
Blocution  and  Oratory,  lllB  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  2~3t 

•  Tbachbrb: — Your  namee,  neatlj  printed  in  gold  on  one  dozen  One 
assorted  Visiting  Cardi,  only  2604  two  dozen,  36c    No  aampUtfrtt. 
2-St  AddreH  BaaLZ  Job  Ovticb,  Uemphia,  Ind. 

"Union  in  Christ,"  is  an  excellent  union,  nndenominatienal  illua- 
trated  monthly,  60  cants  a  year,  26  cents  to  miniitera  and  agent*.  Sent 
on  Trial  Thrtt  Montht  Frtt,  with  best  term*  to  agent*.  Address  H.  A. 
Kino,  87  Park  Bow,  Hew  York.     Box  2289. 

._     ^  Tzxchibb'  Covbbk  in  Plaix  am  Oksa- 

HBNTAL   FxNHAMBHiF.— The  ol^ect  of  thia 
coarse  i*  to  thoroughly  qualify  petaon*  to  teadi 
the  much  neglected  Art  of  Writing.    Sand 
for  Circular,    Look  for  advertisement  in  Hv 
lai-ac  C  HuiiKiNB,  Penman, 
Huntington  or  Columbia  City,  Ind. 
"Turn  OmrniTlAX  U  iA4  b€tl  poftr  I  gel,"  Mjt  Mr.  Bpurgeon,  the  great 
London  preacher.    This  large,  16  page,  illuatrated  dollar  monthly  will 
be  *ent  post  paid  three  months  to  any  addres*  for  10  cents,  or  to  minto- 
ten  free,  by  the  publishers,  H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston,  Haia. 

Thb  Comuok  School  TcacHia,  a  monthly  paper,  devoled  to  the  beat 

intereit  of  schools,  and  to  the  caose  of  education  generally.    Terms,  oii« 

dollar  per  annum.    Agent*  wanted  everywhere.    Send  2  cent  stamp  for 

■pedmen  copy  and  premium  list. 

13-em  Address  Tbi  Tucaxt,  Bedford,  Ind. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


ALFRED  KUMNER. 


|T  IS  a  well  known  fact  that  some  teachers  have  little  power 
of  originating  or  devising,  and,  yet,  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  successful  teacher  is,  in  some  sense  at 
least,  an  inventor.  That  is  to  say,  h^  is  a  person  of  ways 
ffnd  means,  a  person  skillful  in  contrivances,  fertile  in  resources, 
and  always  ready  for  any  emergencies.  1  have  known  teachers, 
and  so  have  you,  who  were  very  much  alarmed  when  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  was  to  be  filled  up  in  some  imusual  way;  per- 
haps the  recitation  closes  some  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  usual, 
or  the  literary  exercises,  on  Friday  afternoon,  are  half  an  hour 
diorter,  and  .then  comes  the  imanswered,  and,  to  many  teachers, 
the  alarming  question,  ^'  How  shall  the  time  be  employed  ?"  By 
many  teachers  such  time  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  by  others  it 
18  filled  up  with  some  loosely  conducted  general  exercises,  which 
are  void  oi  interest  or  point,  and  are  as  unprofitable  as  they  are 
discreditable.  If  all  the  fifteen  minutes,  half  hours,  and  hours 
that,  in  a  single  year,  are  squandered  in  this  way  all  through  our 
state  could  be  aggregated,  the  wasted  golden  hours  would  be 
£)and  to  exceed  by  far,  both  in  number  and  in  valuQ,  the  golden 
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dollars,  aye,  or  the  greenback  dollars  either,  of  the  rioheat  man 
in  Hoosierdom.     And  we  inquire  with  the  poet, 

"  Who's  seen  my  day  ? 
'Tis  gone  away, 
•  Nor  left  a  trace 
In  any  place. 

If  I  could  only  find 

Its  footfall  in  some  mind, 

Some  spirit  waters  stirred 

By. wand  of  deed  or  word, 

I  should  not  stand  at  shadowy  eve, 

And  for  my  day  so  grieve,  and'  grieve." 

■ 

Oh;  wasted  hours  I  oh,  precious  time!  should  it  not  be  re- 
deemed ?  Yes ;  but  how?  what  are  the  ways  and  means  ?  It  is 
to  the  answering  of  this  question  that  I  address  myself,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  precision,  as  well  as  for  novelty's 
sake,  I  have  arranged  my  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue^ 
as  follows : 

Miss  Slow. — '  I  don't  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Beady,  that  you  are 
always  so  enthusiastic  in  your  school  work;  I  am  sure  I  try  hard, 
and  yet  I  seem  to  accomplish  very  little,  and  am  often  at  my 
wit's  end  to  know  vifuit  or  how  to  do ;  and,  above  all,  I  seem  to 
lack  that  earnestness  or  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  you.' 

Mr.  Ready. — '  Enthusiasm,  Miss  Slow,  is  the  result  of  earnest 
thought,  and  of  an  intelligent  use  of  certain  ways  and  means  to 
definite  ends.' 

Miss  Slow.-^'  Yes,  yes ;  but,  after  all,  what  are  these  way» 
and  means,  and  how  is  enthusiasm  maintabed  ?' 

Mr.  Ready. — *  Well,  Miss  Slow,  to  be  explicit  with  you,  the 
cause  of  my  zeal,  just  now,  .is  a  microscope,' 

Miss  Slow* — 'A  microscope!' 

Mr.  Ready. — 'Yes,  and  I  answer  you  that  this  enthusiasm  is 
not  confined  to  myself,  but  has  taken  possession  of  my  entire 
school,  and  we  are  having  a  delightful  time  studying  together 
the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  the  hidden  microscopic  world 
around  us.  We  began  our  studies  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
microscope  itself,  for  we  were  anions  to  know  something,  at  least, 
of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  instrument  that  made  to 
us  such  wonderful  revelations:  thus  we  had  several  lessona-  on 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  microscope,  the  manner  in  which  tbey 
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act,  and  the  fanctions  they  perform ;  we  had,  also,  several  les- 
sons on  the  reflation,  refraction,  and  polarization  of  light;  and, 
finally,  with  the  microscope  itself  in  the  school  room,  we  learned 
the  most  iniportant  lessons  in  regard  to  its  manipulation.  We 
were  then  ready  for  an  advanced  step;  and,  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  learned  together  how  to  secure,  to  dissect,  to 
prepare,  and  to  mount  objects,  and,  in  every  step  of  these  pro- 
cesses, our  enthusiasm  has  increased,  and  the  results,  all  the 
way,  have  been  most  surprisingly  satisfactory.'  ' 

Miss  Slow.— 'I  suppose  this  accounts  for  the  curious  drawings 
I  saw  on  your  board  last  Friday  afternoon.' 

Mr.  Beady. — *  Yes,  ma'am,  we  had  about  half  an  hour  extra 
time  last  Friday  afternoon,  and  we  employed  it  in  putting  on  the 
board,  as  well  as  we  could  (for  none  of  us  are  finished  artists), 
the  results  of  the  week's  researches.    One  boy  had  mounted  dry, 
some  scales  from  a  moth's  wing ;  another  had  mounted,  in  Can- 
ada balsam,  a  sting  extracted  from  a  small  wasp ;  others  had 
prepared  and  mounted  flies'  wings,  fine  shavings,  hairs,  dried 
grasses  taken  from  winter  bouquets,  etc.;  *a  young  lady  of  the 
school,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  enthusiastic  in  work 
of  this  kind,  had  taken  the  eye  of  a  moth,  had  carefully  moistened 
it  in  water,  and  thus  removed  all  the  dark  pigment  with  which 
it  was  filled ;  there  then  remained  an  exceedingly  delicate  cap- 
sule, or  cornea  which  she  had  moistened  in  glycerine,  and  this 
was  her  object.     You,  perhaps,  imagine  the  pridd  of  this  girl,  as 
she  heard  the  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiratioiji  from  both 
teacher  and  school  while  they  were  eagerly  lookmg  at  the  convex 
surface  of  her  object  with  its  innumerable  hexagonal  openings  so 
like  the  cell  of  the  honey-bee,  only  infinitely  more  delicate  and 
beautiful.     All  of  these  results  were  portrayed,  accurately  as 
possible,  upon  the  board,  and  thus  the  research  of  one  became 
not  only  the  means  of  the  information,  but  of  the  inspiratipn  as 
well,  of  all  the  others. 

At  other  times,  I  have  brought  my  own  microscope  into  the 
school  room,  placed  a  previously  selected  object  in  it,  arranged 
the  light,  adjusted  the  focus,  and  then  allowed  ten  minutes  to  the 
forty  members  of  my  school  for  filing  up  te  the  microscope  and 
examining  the  object;  this,  you  see,  allows  each  of  the  forty  fif- 
teen seconds  for  looking ;  at  their  seats  they  write  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose,  an  account  of  what  they  see,  and  these  accounta 
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or  descriptions  are  afterwards  read,  criticised,  and,  if  need  be, 
elaborated  hj  the  teacher,  and  accurate  representations  drawn  by 
all;  then,  if  necessary,  a  different  part  of  the  same  object  is 
brought  into  the  field  of  view,  the  focus  again  adjusted,  and  the 
foregoing  processes  repeated.  If  you  have  never  tried  this,  or  a 
similar  method  of  teaching  and  occupying  spare  time,  you- would 
be  surprised  at  its  enlivening  influence.' 

Miss  Slow. — 'But  I  can't  afford  to  buy  a  microscope.' 

Mr.  Beady. — ^  Perhaps  you  can't,  but  nine  teachers  out  of  eveij 
ten  can  afford  it.  That  will  depend,  not  upon  your  daily  wages, 
but  upon  what  views  of  life  and  of  your  profession  you  take.  If 
you  live  to  impress  and  inspire  the  rising  generations,  if  you  live 
to  ennoble  and  elevate  your  own  intellectual  and  moral  life,  yon 
can  well  afford  to  own  not  only  a  microscope,  but  many  similar 
means  of  achieving  these  praiseworthy  ends.  For  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  you  can  buy  a  microscope  that  will  answer  your 
purpose  very  well,  and  smaller  ones,  for  class  use,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or  even  less.' 

Miss  Slow. — 'But,  it  seems  that  the  art  of  drawing  neoeesarily 
accompanies  the  art  of  microscopy,  that  the  latter  largely  depends 
upon  the  former,  and  I  am  sure  I  can't  draw.' 

Mr.  Bead^.— 'The  connection  between  the  two  arts  is  not  as 
intimate  as  you  suppose,  and,  besides,  you  can  learn  to  draw. 
You  can  easily  learn  to  draw  plane  geometrical  figures,  simple 
outline  sketches,  and,  by  skillfully  using  the  imagination  and  su- 
perior artistic  skill  of  your  classes,  you  can  easily  make  up  for 
your  own  deficiencies.  Again,  if  you  will  take  up  Kriisi's  or 
Willson's  Drawing  Series,  spend  half  an  hour  each  day  in  the 
pleasant  recreation  of  teaching  yourself  the  art  of  drawing,  you 
will  soon  have  skill  sufficient  to  delineate  any  microscopic  object 
that  you  may  examine.' 

Miss  Slow. — '  Would  you  have  me  make  a  hobby  of  the  micro- 
scope ?' 

Mr.  Beady. — 'Yes,  ma'am;  of  the  microscope,  or  of  some- 
thing else.  Hobbies  are  not  injurious,  but  only  their  ezceaBive 
use  is  so ;  and  it  is  even  betteir  to  have  a  hobby,  and  to  ride  it  to 
death,  than  to  have  no  hobby  at  all ;  or,  to  drop  this  hobbling 
figure,  it  is  better  to  thoroughly  understand,  and  carefully  and 
continually  to  study  one  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  than  to 
take  no  profound  interest  in  anything.    I  need  not  tell  you,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  isn't  neoeseary  that  anything  should  become  a  perma- 
nent hobby.     I  believe  in  temporary  not  permanent  Hobbies. 

Miss  Slow. — 'Well,  Fll  think  about  it  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  be 
able  to  work  up  more  enthusiasm  about  something.' 

Mr.  Beady. — 'Aye,  that's  the  word;  work  is  die  word:  it  is  the 
open  eeeame  to  greater  beauties  and  mines  of  wealth  than  poets 
ever  dreamed  of,  or  Arabian  stories  know:  a  macric  word,  the 
key  to  earnestness,  the  passport  to  true  greatness,  the  source  of 
self-confidence;  often  mistaken  for  genius,  since  it  is  the  infal- 
lible precursor  of  success;  it  is  the  inspirer  of  hope,  the  crown 
and  not  the  curse  of  true  manhood.  Everjrthing  has  its  price, 
and,  in  our  profession,  not  gold,  nor  rank,  nor^beauty,  nor  talent, 
bat  toork  only  can  purchase  success.' 

Miss  Slow. — 'Aren't  you  becoming  just  a  little  sentimental 
now?  To  bring  you  back  to  the  subject,  tell  me,  is  it  true  that 
yoo  have  a  specimen  of  the  bvbo  maximus  in  your  room  ?' 

Mr.  Beady. — '  Do  not  place  too  light  an  estimate  on  the  truths 
you  designate  sentiment ;  for,  if  sentiment,  they  are  still  truths — 
truths  upon  which  all  teachers  must  plant  themselves  in  order  to 
flourish. 

Yes,  I  have  in  my  school  room  not  only  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
bubo  mttximuSi  but  spcimens  also  of  the  corvua  eoroney  faieo  borea- 
&,  troekilus  eoltibris,  ardea  minor  turdiis  migratorkuiy  and  many 
other  specimens  of  the  feathered  tribe,  together  with  a  few  bugs, 
lizards,  spiders,  firogs,  snakes,  etc.,  etc.,  for  you  see,  I  teach 
soology,  and,  hence,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  learn  the  tax- 
idermist's art,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  I  have  since  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  it  to  not  a  few  of  my  pupils.  I  assure  you 
we  have  learned  more  in  one  month  of  research  in  the  woods,  in 
the  waters,  under  logs  and  fences,  in  preparing  and  classifying 
our  specimens,  than  we  could  possibly  have  learned  in  three 
months  from  the  texl-book  alone.  Our  zoology  tells  us  of  the 
beauty  and  functions  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  remarkable 
power  of  their' wings,  the  lightness  of  their  frame,  the  shape  of 
their  mandibles,  the  arrangement  of  their  toes,  of  their  classifi- 
cation with  reference  to  these  and  other  peculiarities;  it  tells  us 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  insects,  their  articulated  structure,  their 
respiration,  their  senses,  their  masticating  and  digestive  appa- 
ratas,  etc. — all  this  and  many  other  things  we  not  only  learn 
from  our  text-book,  but  actually  see  and  examine  for  ourselves 
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in  our  numerous  stuffed  and  preserved  sp^imens.  Thus,  for  a 
time,  natural*  history  has  been  our  hobby.  I  might  say^  too,  that 
the  two  hobbies,  microscopy  and  taxidermy  make  an  excellent 
team,  working  well  side  by  side.' 

Miss  Slow. — '  But  isn't  such  a  course  very  burdensome?* 

Mr.  Beady. — *  Laborious,  burdensome;  philosophical,  but  not 
difficult:  it  is  not  the  only  way,  but  it  is  the  best  way  to  teach 
It  is  called  the  objective  method  of  instruction,  and  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  child-mind— 
then,  let  mine  be  a  child-mind  forever,  for  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendent research  in  God's  diamond  mines  of  truth,  is  equaled 
only  by  the  pleasute  of  placing  these  truths,  on  the  objective 
plan,  before  the  imagining  minds  of  others.' 

Miss  Slow. — ^  But,  after  all,  do  you  think  it  proper  for  me,  a 
lady,  to  engage  in  such  pursuits  ?' 

Mr.  Ready. — 'Certainly  proper  for  you,  as  a  lady;  eminently 
proper  for  you  as  a  teacher.  You  see,  the  day  of  keeping  school 
is  past,  and  the  day  of  teaching  school  has  come.  Woman,  every- 
where, is  seeking  professional  skill,  and,  in  no  profession  with 
more  grace  and  fitness  than  in  teaching ;  but  let  her  be  in  ear- 
nest, let  her  enter  boldly  upon  her  explorations  in  the  field  of 
nature  if  she  wishes  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those  whose  re- 
searcl^es  have  given  us  the  sciences  of  botany,  geology,  chemistry, 
zoology,  astronomy,  physics,  and  the-  various  philosophies.  If  a 
beaten  path  will  not  do,  let  her  discover  a  new  one :  every  leaf, 
every  stone,  every  creature,  is  a  volume  written  all  over  and  through 
with  lines  of  wondrous  beauty ;  it  is  as  if  the  Creator  had  taken 
into  His  hand  of  skill  and  power  a  sunbeam,  and  had  written  in 
the  minutest  creation  some  secret  of  His  own,  the  discovery  of 
which  He  has  left  to  our  own  ingenuity  and  industry.' 

Miss  Slow. — 'Are  there  not  other  and,  perhaps,  simpler  ways 
in  which  I  may  increase  my  interest  in  iaj  work,  and  acquire 
that  readiness  in  which  I  am  now  so  deficient  V 

Mr.  Beady. — *  Yes,  I  will  suggest  another ;  it  is  this:  carry 
with  you  constantly  a  note-book  in  which  you  make  daily  jot- 
tings. Thoughts,  perchance  brilliant  thoughts,  co^ie  when  we 
least  expect  them ;  and,  conversely,  thoughts,  briUiani  IhottgkU^ 
when  we  most  need  them,  are  often  least  at  our  command ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  always  with  us  the  means  of  imprisoning 
ideas  when  they  do  come,  and  thus  holding  them  in  reservation 
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for  Aiture  ase«     Ton  hear  a  remark  on  the  street,  an  impression 
18  made  on  year  mind  by  a  song,  you  discover  a  fact  new  to  you, 
or  see  an  old  one  in  a  new  light ;  so  it  is  every  day,  and  he  is  the 
ready  teacher  who  has  always  at  hand  some  means  of  preserving 
tbese  fleeting  impressions ;  therefore,  carry  a  note-book  and  use 
it,  cultivate  habits  of  dose  observation  (as  you  will  be  likely  to 
do  if  yoa  carry  the  note-book),  and  it  will  rarely  be  tlie  case  that 
yon  are  not  ready  for  any  of  the  numerous  emergencies  of  your 
school  life.    If  the  keeping  of  a  pocket  note-book  be  supple- 
mented br  a  persistent  use  of  a  scrap-book,  mucilage,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors,  so  much  the  better.     The  selection  and  arrangement 
of  various  items,  scraps,  longer  articles,  pictures,  etc.,  will  give 
information  and  pleasure  to  you  and  to  your  school,  and  it  will 
do  more,  for  it  will  have  a  reflex  influence  upon  yourself,  leading 
you  to  read  more  extensively  and  with  more  discrimination, 
smce  you  will  want  for  your  scrap-book  the  best  material  only.' 

Miss  Slow, — *  I  am  not  sure  that  I  meet  very  much  in  my 
readmg  that  would  at  all  help  me  in  teaching.' 

Mr.  Beady. — *  Probably  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  reading, 
bat  of  the  reader.     Now,  Miss  Slow,  you  have  asked  me  quite  a 
nomber  of  questions,  may  I  ask  you  a  few?' 
Miss  Slow. — *  Certainly.' 

Mr.  Beady. — '  Do  you  take  any  scientific  journals  ?'■ 
Miss  Slow. — '  No,  sir.' 

Mr.  Beady. — *  Do  you  take  the  Galaxy,  Scribner,  Harper,  or 
any  magazine  of  that  kind  ?' 
Miss  Slow. — *  N-o,  sir.'. 

Mr.  Beady. — *Are  you  a  regular  subscriber  for  any  political  or 
religious  newspaper?' 
Miss  Slow. — *  I  see  our  city  papers  nearly  every  week.' 
Mr.  Beady, — ^  How  many  educational  journals  do  you  take, 
and  carefuUy  read  ¥ 

Miss  Slow. — '  I  sometimes  borrow  the  State  Teachers'  Journal 
from  Miss  Jones,  but  I  seldom  have  time  to  read  it.' 

Mr.  Beady. — *Ah!  after  all  these  concessions,  I  no  longer 
wonder  that  jou  complain  of  a  dearth  of  ideas,  of  a  lack  of  skill 
and  enthusiasm ;  your  case  is  not  very  unlike  the  case  of  one 
who  should  attempt  to  build  a  house  without  a  single  tool ;  or, 
of  one  who  should  attempt  to  scale  the  Alps  without  a  friend  or 
guide  to  accompany  and  to  assist  him ;  or,  Of  one  who  himself  in 
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the  '  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquitj/  should  at- 
tempt to  show  others  the  way  to  heaven.  Answer  me  once  more: 
are  you  familiar  with  Shakspeaire,  Milton,  Cowper,  Beott,  Buni% 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Tennyson — with  any  or  all  of  these  poets  T 

Miss  Slow. — '  I  can't  say  that  I  am ;  I  never  did  like  poetry/ 

Mr.  Bea^y. — *  Do  you  read  and  relish  history,  biography,  phi* 
losophy,  or  general  literature  ?' 

Miss  Slow. — *  Yes,  I'm  very  fond  of  general  literature,  and 
read  with  avidity  Mrs.  Holmes,  Marian  Harland,  Charles  Beade, 
and  -  and  the  New  York  Ledger.' 

Mr  Beady. — '  Now,  Miss  Slow,  our  conversation  has  been  suf- 
ficiently lengthy  for  this  time,  but  let  me  tell  you,-  before  we 
part,*  that  it  is  your  imperative  duty  to  do  one  of  two  things : 
either  to  go  to  work  in  some  such  way  as  I  have  explained,  or  to 
quit  the  profession  upon  which  you  are  but  a  dead  weight,  and 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will,  to  your  lasting  disgrace,  shake  you 
off  and  dius  make  room  for  women  of  thought,  skill,  energy^ 
and  enthusiasm.' 

Mt.  Vbrnon,  Ind.,  Feb.  17, 1876. 


THE  TBAVEL  OF  SOUND. 


Did  you  ever  observe  a  woodman  cutting  down  a  tree,  at  • 
distance  ?  You  could  see  the  hatchet  fall,  and  some  time  after 
that  the  sound  of  the  blow  came  to  your  ear.  Do  you  know 
the  reason? 

Light  travels  so  &8t  that  the  time  it  takes  to  come  from  the 
hatchet  to  you  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned ;  so  that 
when  you  see  the  hatchet  fall,  that  is  the  instant  the  blow  ia 
given ;  but  the  sound  coming  at  a  very  slow  pace  (only  1142 
feet  in  a  second),  it  takes  as  many  seconds  to  get  to  your 
as  1142  is  contained  times  in  the  number  of  feet  the  tree  is 
tant  from  you. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  fire  a  gun  at  a  distance,  and  after 
ing  the  flash  have  you  wondered  why  you  do  not  hear  the  sound, 
or  that  you  were  kept  considering  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  sound  came?    Do  you  know  the  reason — can  you  explain  it? 
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Beeaose,  as  before,  sound  lags  behind  and  the  flash  takes  up  no 
time  in  coming  to  the  eye. 

Suppose  it  were  five  seconds  after  seeing  the  flash  before  you 
hear  the  sound,  how  far  off  would  you  be?  Ans.  5xlH2 ;  six 
seconds,  how  ikr?    Ans.  6X1142,  and  so  on. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  man  was  standing  where  jipu  could  see 
him  a  mile  off,  and  you  saw  the  flash  of  his  gun,  how  long  would 
it  be  be/ore  you  heard  the  sound  ?  Answer — a  mile  reduced  to 
feet  and  divided  by' 1142,  would  give  the  number  of  seconds  be- 
fore I  could  hear  the  sound. 

This  is  the  way  by  which  we  can  determine  how  far  from  us 
lightning  strikes.  We  see  the  flash,  and  if  the  crash  of  thunder 
is  instantaneous,  we  know  it  is  very  near ;  but  if  some  seconds 
elapse  after  the  light  and  before  the  sound,  each  of  these  seconds 
eoonts  for  1142  feet  of  distance  between  us  and  the  tree,  rock,  or 
bam  that  is  struck. 

How  do  you  think  the  sound  gets  to  the  ear  ?  The  air  in  the 
gimpowder  suddenly  expands  and  disturbs  the  air  immediately 
about  it,  or  the  hatchet  causes  a  vidration  or  tremulous  motion 
of  the  wood,  which  sets  the  air  in  motion  all  around  about ;  and 
this  makes  a  sort  of  circular  wave,  beginning  from  a  point  which 
gradually  enlarges,  one  circle  of  the  air  striking  against  another, 
until  it  reaches  the  ear,  unless  it  meets  with  some  hindrance  in 
tibe  way ;  just  as  when  you  throw  a  stone  into  a  smooth  pond,  a 
wave  beginning  from  the  stone  spreads  in  every  direction  until  it 
leaches  the  bank.  The  air  is  as  necessary  to  continue  the  sound 
up  to  your  ear,  as  the  water  is  to  make  the  wave  come  up  to  the 
bank. — Home  Sdervtigt. 


The  Inconvenience  of  being  named  Smith. — Yes,  there 
is  much  in  a  name,  and  no  man,  however  discriminatin{^  is 
above  its  influence.  An  old  war  minister  once  confessed  to  me 
that  when  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  oflSicial  favor  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  he  was  inclined  at  once  by  its  very  sound  to  grant 
or  refuse  the  request.  When  Louis  VIII.  of  France  wanted  a 
wife  the  names  of  two  Spanish  princesses,  Uracca  and  Blanche, 
were  suggested  to  him.     **  Uraeca!  Blanche!    Blanche  is  my 
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queen ;"  and  although  the  former  was  the  more  beautiful'  and  ac- 
oomplished,  and  had  been  specially  educated  for  him,  the  joong 
monarch  could  not  be  diverted  from  his  ohoice. 

Even  in  our  cold  intercourse  with  books  the  name  of  an  author 
prejudices  us  for  or  against  him.  Who  would  hesitate,  though 
profoundly  ignorant  of  their  merits,  between  a  volume  of  poetry 
by  8.  T.  Coleridge,  and  one  by  Amos  Cattle — an  essay  by  Charles 
Lamb  and  one  by  James  Hogg?  Why,  the  gentle  '^Elia"  was 
himself  so  affected  by  the  name  of  his  Mend,  the  Ettrick  Shep* 
herd,  that  he  made  it  the  catastrophe  of  a  new  eomedy. 

Perhaps  Fatima  shut  the  door  of  the  bloody  closet  with  more 
celerity  than  I  dropped  that  programme,  but  I  am  slow  to  be- 
lieve it. .  Thus  introduced,  I  could  not  address  the  multitude. 
It  would  have  been  the  deed  without  a  name.  I  threw  up  my 
part  and  left  college. 

But  like  the  Wandering  Jew  or  Ancient  Mariner,  ever  *'  since 
then,  at  an  uncertain  hour,  the  agony  returns."  If  in  traveling 
I  make  myself  agreeable  to  *a  gentleman  who  at  parting  solicits 
my  name,  and  I  tell  him,  ''Sir !"  he  is  apt  to  exclaim,  with  some 
impatience,  ''I  was  in  earnest,  and  wished  to  continue  the  ac- 
quaintance." If  such  speeches  hint  at  an  incongruity  between 
my  name  and  appearance,  so  far  from  flattering  my  vanity  they 
only  make  matters  worse.  A  young  lady  once  said  to  me  at  a 
large  reception,  "As  soon  as  you  entered  the  room  my  aunt  won- 
dered  who  you  were ;  and  I  replied,  Mr.  Smith,  of  course ;  for 
you  know  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  he  is  sure  to 
be."  Had  she  stopped  there  I  should  have  been  content;  but 
when  she  added,  "  You  looked  less  like  him  than  any  gentleman 
in  the  room,"  I  had  a  spurious  sort  of  feeling,  as  though  I  had 
been  detected  in  imposture,  and  no  doubt  looked  as  pale  and 
limp  as  a  counterfeit  greenback.— 7"^  Oalaxy  for  April. 


If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealth;  but,  if  poor^ 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  conceal  our  poverty.  We  shall  find  that 
it  is  less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand  guineas  than  one  hole  in  our 
coat. — CoUon. 
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CHA8.  E.  EMMERICH. 


IK  a  former  article  I  promised  to  say  somethiDg  about  the 
method  of  teaching  German,  in  order  to  reach  satis&ctor; 
results. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  different  methods  by  which  this  may  be 
done,  and  this  article  is  written  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
A  description  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  taught  the  language 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  seems  proper  that  this  should  be 
done,  and  it  would  be  well  if  methods  of  teaching  ail  the  higher 
bnmches  would  be  more  frequently  discussed  than  they  are  now. 
Such*  discussions  are  certainly  as  important  as  those  concerning 
the  common  branches.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  done  is  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  the  presumption  that  all  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  the  higher  branches  are  so  far  above  improvement  that 
they  could  not  derive  any  advantage  from  them,  for  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  ' 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  object  of  teaching 
German  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  twofold  one ;  first,  to  afford 
mental  discipline  to  the  pupil,  and,  secondly,  to  enable  him  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  language  at  the  completion  of  the 
course,  and  thus  to  make  the  knowledge  of  it  of  practical  use  to 
him.  A  graduate  should  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  con- 
cerning circumstances  and  afiairs  in  every  day  life,  and  to  under- 
stand what  is  spoken  to  him  in  German  without  much  difficulty. 
The  matter  of  mental  discipline  need  not  be  specially  discussed 
here  since  the  application  of  the  proper  means  and  methods  iu 
teaching  the  language  with  a  view  to  enable  the  pupil  to  speak, 
read  and  write  it,  affords  opportunity  enough  for  that  purpose. 
The  former  is  a  natural  result  of  the  latter,  which  problem  we 
will  therefore  proceed  to  consider. 

All  methods  of  teaching  (no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be) 
ace,  or  ought  to  be,  based  on  the  principle,  that  the  mind  can 
most  easily  grasp  one  thing  at  a  time.  Only  one  point  should 
be  presented  at  a  time,  and  at  once  illustrated  by  examples  and 
exercises,  and  no  new  difficulty  should  be  introduced  until  the 
preceding  one  is  well  understood.     Another  principle,  which  ap^ 
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plies  specially  to  the  teachii^  of  langaages,  is  that  every  one 
who  studies  a  foreign  language  in  a  high  school,  is  supposed  to  know 
something  of  his  own  language  and  its  grammar.  He  will  natu- 
rally express  his  ideas  in  the  new  language  in  a  manner  as  similir 
as  possible  to  his  own.  The  study  of  the  new  language  muit 
consequently  be  comparative,  i.  e.  the  teacher  must  constantly 
call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  similarity  of  words  in 
the  two  languages,  and  present  to  him  his  own  word,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  different  dress,  and  show  him  the  changes  whidi  the 
word  has  undergone  in  inflection  and  position. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  state  here  how  a  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  may  be  acquired.  This  may  be  done,  first,  by 
associating  with  those  persons  whose  language  we  wish  to  learn. 
We  then  become  accustomed  to  hear  it  spoken,  and  thus  gradu* 
ally  learn  to  speak  it  ourselves.  The  second  method  is  by  Undy- 
ing the  language  systematically  and  scientifically,  making  its 
grammar  our  guide  as  we  progress.  The  former  is  generally 
called  ''  picking  up"  a  language,  aad  it  is  in  this  manner  that 
most  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  America  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. '  It  is  also  by  the  same  process  that  every  one  learns  the 
elements  of  his  own  language.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  learn  to  speak  any  language  There  is  no  other. 
Pursuing  the  study  of  a  language  according  to  the  second  named 
method  alone,  we  will  probably  get  a  reading  knowledge  of  it, 
but  we  will  never  be  able  to  speak  it. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  a  person  can  learn  to  speak  a 

language  only  by  hearing  it  spoken  and  speaking  it  himself^  we 

arrive  at  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  teacher  must  begin  at 

once  to  speak  to  his  pupils  in  Crerman.     It  is  necessary,  us  a 

matter  of  course,  that  a  limited  number  of  words  should  be 

studied  first,  and  these  words  may  then  be  made  the  subject  of  a 

conversation. 

Some  object  to  this  method  on  the  ground  that  this  is  merely  a 

mechanical  process  and  does  not  benefit  the  pupil  mentally. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  speaking  any  language  is  a  mechan- 
ical process,  for  if  we  form  sentences  in  our  own  tongue  we  do*  it 
by  unconsciously  imitating  other  sentences  and  not  by  thinking 
of  the  rules  which  are  applied  in  it,  and  in  the  same  manner 
must  the  process  of  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  language  be,  of 
necessity,  a  mechanical  one.    But  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  ao- 
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qairing  the  ability  to  apeak,  the  pupil  should  not  have  opportu- 
Ditiea  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties.  He  Jias  to  study  the  laws 
of  the  language  and  is  at  first,  to  a  great  extent,  guided  by  these 
laws.  He  has  to  remember  the  words,  which  exercises  his  mem- 
ory; he  must  apply  the  laws  correctly,  and  therefore  must  think 
logically ;  his  powers  of  reasoning  are  thereby  strengthened.  It 
18  only  by  the  force  of  repetition  that  speaking  becomes  a  me- 
chanical process  with  him,  but  not  before  he  has  undergone  a  se- 
vere mental,  training. 

A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  have  the  pupil  commit  the  names  of 
the  Grerman  parts  of  speech.  They  will  then  form  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  other  words  cluster.  The  limits  within  which 
the  teacher  has  to  move,  are  at  first,  of  course,  narrow,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  insert  a  good  many  English  words,  but  as  the 
limits  widen  and  the  pupils  acquire  a  larger  stock  of  German 
words,  the  use  of  English  words,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will 
proportionately  decrease  untQ  at  last  he  can  dispense  with  it  en- 
tirely. 

There  are  two  points  which  speak  very  much  in  favor  of  this 
method.  The  first  is,  that  thereby  the  ear  of  the  pupil  becomes 
trained,  in  consequence  of  which  he  learns  to  understand  and  to 
speak,  and  the  second  is  that  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  his 
work  is  constantly  kept  awake,  because  he  can  see  at  once  the 
result  of  his  labor.  He  always  sees  what  progress  he  has  made 
in  the  accumulation  of  words  and  in  the  grammatical  principles 
of  the  language.  And  it  is  certainly  true  of  all  teaching  that, 
in  order  to  gain  satisfactory  results,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  enlist  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in  their 
work,  and  make  the  study  of  it  as  much  a  pleasure  as  a  labor 
for  them.  To  illustrate  briefly  how  this  may  be  done,  we  will 
soppose  the  pupil  to  have  learned  the  names  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  besides  the  names  of  a  number  of  other  words.  He  is 
then  required  to  translate  a  sentence  like  the  following :  Der 
Knabe  hat  ein  neues  Buck — The  Boy  has  a  new  book.  Hftving 
translated  it,  he  will  proqjeed  to  parse  each  word  in  the  sentence. 
To  this  end  the  teacher  will  ask  him,  slowly  and  distinctly,  the 
fcdlowing  or  similar  questions:  Wdsfuer  ein  wart  ist  '*  Derf"  and 
will  receive  the  answer:  e»  ist  ein  Artieel,  In  a  similar  manner 
he  will  ask  about  the  second  word  and  receive  a  similar  answer, 
as :   Das  wart  **  Knabe"  ist  ein  Eimpiwort,  etc.    The  teacher 
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plies  specially  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  is  that  every  one 
who  studies  a  foreign  language  in  a  high  school,  is  supposed  to  know 
something  of  his  own  language  and  its  grammar.  He  will  natu- 
rally express  his  ideas  in  the  new  language  in  a  manner  as  similar 
as  possible  to  his  own.  The  study  of  the  new  language  muit 
consequently  be  comparative,  i.  e.  the  teacher  must  constantly 
call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  similarity  of  words  in 
the  two  languages,  and  present  to  him  his  own  word,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  different  dress,  and  show  him  the  changes  which  the 
word  has  undergone  in  inflection  and  position. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  state  here  how  a  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  may  be  acquired.  This  may  be  done,  first,  by 
associating  with  those  persons  whose  language  we  wish  to  learn. 
We  then  become  accustomed  to  hear  it  spoken,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally learn  to  speak  it  ourselves.  The  second  method  is  by  Undy- 
ing the  language  systematically  and  scientifically,  mAking  its 
grammar  our  guide  as  we  progress*  The  former  is  generally 
called  ''  picking  up"  a  language,  aad  it  is  in  this  manner  that 
most  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  America  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. '  It  is  also  by  the  same  process  that  every  one  learns  the 
elements  of  his  own  language.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  learn  to  speak  any  language  There  is  no  other. 
Pursuing  the  study  of  a  language  according  to  the  second  named 
method  alone,  we  will  probably  get  a  reading  knowledge  of  it, 
but  we  will  never  be  able  to  speak  it 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  a  person  can  learn  to  speak  a 
language  only  by  hearing  it  spoken  and  speaking  it  himself,  we 
arrive  at  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  teacher  must  begin  at 
once  to  speak  to  his  pupils  in  Grerman.  It  is  necessary,  jia  a 
matter  of  course,  that  a  limited  number  of  words  should  be 
studied  first,  and  these  words  may  then  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
conversalion. 

Some  object  to  this  method  on  the  ground  that  this  is  merely  a 

mechanical  process  and  does  not  benefit  the  pupil  mentally. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  speaking  any  language  is  a  mechan- 
ical process,  for  if  we  form  sentences  in  our  own  tongue  we  do*  it 
by  unconsciously  imitating  other  sentences  and  not  by  thinking 
of  the  rules  which  are  applied  in  it,  and  in  the  same  manner 
must  the  process  of  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  language  be,  of 
necessity,  a  mechanical  one.    But  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  ao>  - 
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^uiiiog  the  ability  to  apeak,  the  pupil  should  not  have  opportu- 
nitieB  to  ezerclBe  his  mental  faculties-  He  Jias  to  study  the  laws 
of  the  language  and  is  at  first,  to  a  great  extent,  guided  by  these 
laws.  He  has  to  remember  the  words,  which  exercises  his  mem- 
017;  he  must  apply  the  laws  correctly,  and  therefore  must  think 
logically ;  his  powers  of  reasoning  are  thereby  strengthened.  It 
is  only  by  the  force  of  repetition  that  speaking  becomes  a  me- 
ehanical  process  with  him,  but  not  before  he  has  undergone  a  se- 
vere mental,  training. 

A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  have  the  pupil  commit  the  names  of 
the  German  parts  of  speech.  They  will  then  form  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  other  words  cluster.  The  limits  within  which 
the  teacher  has  to  move,  are  at  first,  of  course,  narrow,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  insert  a  good  many  English  words,  but  as  the 
limits  widen  and  the  pupils  acquire  a  larger  stock  of  German 
words,  the  use  of  English  words,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will 
proportionately  decrease  until  at  last  he  can  dispense  with  it  en- 
tirely. 

There  are  two  points  which  speak  very  much  in  favor  of  this 

method.     The  first  is,  that  thereby  the  ear  of  the  pupil  becomes 

tnunedy  in  consequence  of  which  he  learns  to  understand  and  to 

speak,  and  the  second  is  that  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  his 

work  is  constantly  kept  awake,  because  he  can  see  at  once  the 

result  of  his  labor.    He  always  sees  what  progress  he  has  made 

in  the  accumulation  of  words  and  in  the  grammatical  principles 

of  the  language.     And  it  is  certainly  true  of  all  teaching  that, 

in  order  to  gain  satisfactory  results,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 

that  the  teacher  should  enlist  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in  their 

work,  and  make  the  study  of  it  as  much  a  pleasure  as  a  labor 

for  them.     To  illustrate  briefly  how  this  may  be  done,  we  will 

suppose  the  pupil  to  have  learned  the  names  of  the  parts  of 

speech,  besides  the  names  of  a  number  of  other  words.    He  is 

then  required  to  translate  a  sentence  like  the  following :    Der 

Knabe  hat  ein  neues  Buck — The  Boy  has  a  new  book.     Having 

translated  it,  he  will  proofed  to  parse  each  word  in  the  sentence. 

To  this  end  the  teacher  will  ask  him,  slowly  and  distinctly,  the 

following  or  similar  questions:   Wdsfuer  ein  wart  ist  *'  Derf"  and 

will  receive  the  answer:  e»  ist  ein  Artied.    In  a  similar  manner 

he  will  ask  about  the  second  word  and  receive  a  similar  answer, 

as :    Da8  vwrt  "  Knabe"  ist  ein  Hauptufort,  etc.    The  teacher 
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should  insist  that  the  answers  be  given  in  complete  sentences,  and 
mistakes  must  be  corrected  at  once. 

Thus,  while  gradually  advancing  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  different  classes  of  words  and  their  use,  the  pupil  at  the  same 
time  learns  to  tell  that  which  he  knows  about  them,  in  German. 
The  same  principle  may  be  carried  through  the  entire  course  and 
as  the  pupil  advances,  the  teacher  may  introduce  new  words  and 
phrases,  but  never  until  everything  diat  has  preceded  is  thor- 
oughly understood. 

Concerning  pronouns  he  would,  for  instance,  ask:  W\e  vide. 
Classen  van  Fuerwoerter  gitbt  es  im  DeuUehenf  Answer :  &  ffiebt 
seehs  Classen,  naendich:  Persoenliche,  FragendSf  Bekstive,  etc.,  etc 
In  the  more  advanced  classes  the  teacher  may  have  the  pupils 
analyse  sentences.  For  instance,  in  analyzing  a  sentence  con- 
sisting of  one  principal  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses,  he 
might  ask  questions  like  the  following:  Was  fuer  ein  Saiz  iti 
dieses  f  Answer — Es  ist  ein  zusammen^esetder  Satz.  Wddtes  vi 
der  HduptsaiastheUt  etc.  He  may  further  ask  questions  concern* 
ing  the  inversion  of  the  subject  and  verb,  and  similar  incidental 
questions  about  construction.  He  may  also,  for  a  review,  take 
up  each  word  separately,  requiring  the  pupils  to  parse  each  one 
according  to  the  manner  described  above. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  an  elementary  reader  may  be 
used,  and  the  teacher  may  then  divide  the  time  of  his  redtation, 
devoting  part  of  it  to  the  translation  of  a  piece,  and  the  remain- 
der to  a  conversation  concerning  the  subject-matter  contained  in 
it.  In  the  same  manner  every  recitation  throughout  the  course 
may  be  carried  on,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  pupils  will  have  ac- 
quired that  for  which  they  began  the  study  of  the  language — ^the 
ability  to  speak  German. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  enter  into  any  further  details.  From 
what  has  been  said  above,  teachers  of  German  will  be  able  to  get 
an  idea  of  my  method  of  teaching  German,  and  that  is  the  object 
for  which  this  article  was  written. 


./ 


Horace  or  Boileau  have  said  such  a  thing  before  you,  I  take 
your  word  for  it,  but  I  said  it  as  my  own,  and  may  not  I  have 
the  same  just  thoughts  after  them,  as  others  may  have  after  met 
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THE  EDTOATIONSTRUGGLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  close  of  the  Keformation  all  teaching  was  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy.    The  modem  spirit  has  gradually  freed,  or 
is  freeing,  teaching  and  teachers  from  this  subserviency,  but  no- 
where has  the  process  been  slower  than  in  England.    There  are 
reasons  for  this.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  last  country  to  re- 
ceiye  the  educational  impulse;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
movement  b^an  in  circumstances  which  rendered  its  direction 
zig-zag  in  the  highest  degree.    In  England,  at  the  time  the  move- 
ment commenced,  there  was  wide  diversity  of  religious  and  po- 
litical opinion  within  and  without  the  Church,  and  there  is  to 
this  day.    The  difiBculty  arising  from  this  diversity  of  belief 
might  have  been  overcome,  had  it  not  been  that  the  opinions 
were  irreconcilable.     Some  maintained  that  all  teaching  must  be 
religious,  that  without  religious  teaching  all  other  instruction  was 
worse  than  useless,  and  that  therefore  the  teacher  must  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  clergyman  and  under  his  supervision  and  <x)ntrol. 
These  made  the  school  an  appendage  and  nursery  of  the  Church. 
They  everywhere  instituted  schools  in  connection  with  churches, 
and  by  their  energy  they  justly  gained  a  foremost  place  in  the 
management  of  the  education  of  the  country.    Others  could  not 
aeoept  for  their  children  the  education  thus  offered  .by  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  the  founded  schools  in  which  religion  might  be 
tanght  according  to  their  own  ideas.    Thus  no  national  system 
was  introduced  until  1870 ;  and  no  national  system  would  have 
been  introduced  at  all,  had  not  strong  evidence  come  forth  that 
voluntary  effort,  gigantic  as  it  might  be,  was  leaving  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  field  uncultivated.    Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exertions  made  by  the  State  before  that  time,  the  leaders  of 
die  English  Church  had  assumed  an  antagonistic  position.    They 
(qiposed  Mr.  Whitbread's  Bill  in  1807.  They  opposed  Brougham 
m  1816.     They  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  Bill  of  1820. 
They  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.    And  a  large  number  of  the  most  infiuential  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  opposed  Mr.  Forster's  Act.    The  education 
qoestion  has  thus  assumed  in  England  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
test between  the  Church  and  the  State  as  to  who  should  manage 
education.     Mr.  Forster's  Act  unquestionably  laid  the  founda- 
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tion  for  the  State's  undertaking  the  entire  work,  but  it  apparently 
left  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  question  to  experience.  Volun- 
tary and  national  schools 'were  to  exist  side  by  side.  The  Church 
and  the  School  Boards  were  to  fight  the  battle  out.  And  now 
the  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  School  Boards  is  reach- 
ing its  height.  The  position  is  one  of  great  awkwardness  for  the 
Church.  It  has  to  maintain  the  principle  of  establishment  ftr 
religion.  It  urges  disestablishment  for  education.  If  it  had 
heartily  gone  in  for  School  Boards  it  would  have  gained  on  the 
School  Boards  the  position  and  influence  to  which  its  numbers 
and  worth  entitle  it.  But  now  it  has  the  appearance  of  fighting 
against  the  nation. 

And  we  are  sure  of  this,  that  it  cannot  ultimately  prevail. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  experience  of  these  last  years  hu 
proved  that  the  Board  schoola  are  the  best,  and  that  schools  man- 
aged by  representatives  of  the  people,  and  by  means  of  rates,  can 
be  brought  tp  a  point  of  perfection  which  it  is  hopeless  to  exped 
that  most  of  the  schoola  supported  by  voluntary  contributioni 
will  reach.  In  &ct,  it  is  this  failure  of  the  voluntary  schools  in 
comparison  with  the  Board  schools,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
alarm  and  agitation.  But  nothing  will  ultimately  prevent  the 
people  from  having  the  best  schools  that  can  be  got,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  retard  them  in  the  attainment  of  such  a  desire. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  the  teaching  profession  must,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  be  emancipated  from  the  subjection  to  the  der- 
ical.  If  it  is  to  do  its  work  well  and  thoroughly,  it  must  be  in* 
dependent  of  other  professions,  and  have  a  recognized  and  hon- 
ored position  of  its  own.  And  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  that 
the  school  will  help  the  church  more  heartily  and  more  effectively 
when  the  clergy  and  teachers  stand  on  an  equality,  and  when  all 
devote  their  energies  to  the  special  and  peculiar  work  assigned  to 
each,  in  a  voluntary  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  hearty  consecration 
of  all  their  powers  to  the  service  of  Ood  and  the  good  of  hu* 
manity. 

In  the  meantime  the  contest  is  one  of  deep  interest  for  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  Rumors  of  every  kind 
are  afloat  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Gh>vemment,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  the  strength  of  mere  romors. 
The  Government  has  promised  to  deal  with  the  question  thia 
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don.  Mr.  Dixon's  Bill  will  also  help  to  elicit  opinion.  And 
whatever  Government  or  atay  one  may  do,  the  frienda  of  educa- 
tion may  rest  assured  that  the  cause  which  has  right  on  its  side 
will  ultimately  triumph. — The  (^Scotland)  Educational  News. 


WHISPERING  IN  SCHOOL.  * 


ONE  of  the  greatest  evils  found  in  school,  and  one  most  try- 
ing to  the  teacher's^  patience,  is  the  habit  of  whispering 
daring  school  hours,  indulged  in  by  many  pupils.  And  though 
ail  good  teachers  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  correct  this 
habit,  it  still  flourishes  and  still  goes  on  slyly  and  stalthily.  The 
whisperers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  that  whisper 
from  carelessness  and  without  thought  of  what  they  are  doing, 
and  those  that  do  so  wantonly,  knowing  that  it  is  against  the 
mks. 

The  former  class  is  at  first  the  larger,  of  course;  for  when 
anything  comes  into  the  minds  of  any  of  this  class,  they  only 
know  that  it  would  interest  some  one  else,  and  so  communicate  it 
without  thinking  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  do  so.  But 
when  the  subject  of  whispering  has  been  presented  to  them  in  its 
proper  light  by  the  teacher,  this  class  diminishes  in  number,  and 
thoee  that  are  left  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  second  and 
much  more  dishonorable  class.  These  scholars  sin  against  knowl- 
edge, and  for  this  reason  cause  the  more  trouble  to  teachers,  be- 
caose  the  annoyance  is  persistently  continued. 

But  we  must  all  own  that  it  is  sometimes  a  hard  matter  to  re- 

I 

firain  firom  whispering.  For  instance,  when  a  boy  is  inclined  to 
keep  in  favor  with  a  certain  girl,  it  is  hard)  very  hard,  to  refuse^ 
for  the  sake  of  principle,  to  give  even  an  answer  to  her  if  she 
happens  to  make  some  request  of  him  in  school  hours.  You  can 
judge  whether  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  whether  he  should  be  held 
in  less  esteem  for  doing  so. 

But  if  this  habit  of  whispering  should  not  be  indulged  in  in 
sdool,  there  must  be  some  reasons  for  it,  otherwise  the  prohibi- 
tioD  would  be  unjust.  Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  simple 
let  of  whispering,  if  done  in  its  proper  time  and  place ;  but  it 

*By  Master  John  B.  Richardfl,  Jr.,  a  pupil  in  La  Crosse  High  School. 
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should  be  checked  in  school  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
teacher,  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  school,  makflB 
certain  rules  which,  in  his  judgment,  ?rill  secure  this  good  regult 
if  carried  out  according  to  his  wishes ;  hence,  since  insubordina- 
tion is  the  very  ruin  of  a  school,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  eYeiy 
scholar  to  obey  cheerfully  and  assist  in  the  observance  of  then 
rules.  So,  when  whispering  is  forbidden,  it  is  plainly  wrqpg  to 
break  the  rules  by  engaging  in  it.'  Here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be. 
remarked,  how  strange  it  is  that  scholars  who  would  scorn  to  do 
a  mean  act,  and  who  hate  a  lie,  seem  to  think,  judging  from 
their  actions,  that  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  for  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  teacher  when  his  back  is  turned,  or  his  at- 
tention is  called  some  other  way,  and  slyly  whisper  to  their  seat- 
mates  or  neighbors.  We  see  this  occur  every  day,  and  wonder 
iriiether  their  consciences  are  at  all  disturbed  by  the  act  The 
second  reason  why  the  teacher  forbids  whispering  is  this,  that 
while  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  it  he  cannot  be  busy  with  his  les- 
sons; and,  morepver,  since  it  is  his  duty  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  classmates  always  to  be  ready  and  prompt  with  his  recitations, 
it  is  clearly  a  breach  of  duty  to  interrupt  the  preparation  for, 
and  perhaps  destroy  a  recitation  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  this 
forbidden  and  stolen  enjoyment  But  aside  from  this  it  is  alio 
weakening  to  the  mind,  as  we  learn  from  those  who  have  studied 
into  the  matter,  to  spend  a  longer  time  upon  a  lesson  thanii 
necessary.    Close  application  tells. 

In  short,  not  oniy  does  the  whisperer  interrupt  himself  in  hii 
own  work  and  do  himself  injury,  but  he  also  inflicts  like  injorj 
and  great  injustice  and  annoyance  upon  the  victim  of  his  imposi- 
tion. He  seems  to  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  object  of  his 
selfishness  may  be  in  a  condition  where  it  would  be  a  serious  in* 
convenience  and  annoyance  to  him  to  be  interrupted  in  his  woi 


A  MODEL  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 


MISS  A.  is  a  lady  who  looks  upon  teaching  as  a  life  woi 
While  working  in  a  Second  Reader  grade  she  displays 
such  extraordinary  skill  in  primary  instruction  that  the  Board. 
Education  increased  her  salary  one  hundred  dollars  and 
her  to  the  charge  of  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  school    H< 
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toT  several  years,  she  has  tfiught  a  class  which  frequently  num- 
bered more  than  a  hundred,  and,  without  an  assistant,  has  done 
iter  work  so  thoroughly  that  parents  are  often  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  consent  to  the  promotion  of  their  children  to 
a  higher  grade.  "Impossible !"  says  the  incredulous,  "  she  can- 
not reach  every  pupil  of  such  a  mass/'  Yet  she  does,  and  that 
80  effectually,  too,  that  she  secures  the  attention  and  wins  the 
heart  of  each  child. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  wonderful  success?  First,  and 
moet  important,  is  her  love  for  children — the  motherly  instinct 
which  fills  the  heart  of  every  true  woman  and  makes  it  possible 
for  her  to  excel  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  as  a  teacher  of  chil- 
dren. Without  this,  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  or  ihe 
most  thorough  training  will  fail  to  make  the  ideal  teacher. 

Her  attention  to  the  minutia  of  order  and  her  patience  in  ex- 
plaining to  every  new  pupil  how  the  classes  zo  to  and  from  the 
seats,  what  each  signal  means  and  in  what  order  the  pupils  are 
dismissed,  makes  everything  move  smoothly,  and  no  time  is 
wasted  in  noise  and  confusion.  There  is  little  "  machinery^'  in 
her  system  of  government,  and  that  little  works  without  friction, 
so  that  it  does  not  require  constant  tinkering  and  adjusting* 
There  is  ho  calling  of  classes  by  repeated  signals  of  a  bell,  no 
marshaling  of  pupils  one  by  one  in  a  way  which  takes  more  time 
thsn  the  recitation  proper;  a  b'ght  tap  or  movement  of  the 
pointer  is  readily  understood  by  the  children,  and  every  member 
of  the  daas  next  in  order  rises  immediately  and  moves  to  his 
place  without  a  word  from  the  teacher. 

She  don  no  work  in  school  hours  which  can  be  done  brfore.  The 
eopy  to  be  written,  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  board,  the 
ol^ect  to  be  studied — these  are  all  ready  and  no  time  b  lost  in 
preparation.  More  than  an  hour,  on  an  average,  is  occupied 
every  day  in  this  preparatory  work  before  the  school  assembles. 
Many  teachers  fail  through  neglect  in  thi^particular ;  like  foolish 
▼irgins  they  seek  to  give  light  but  prepare  no  oil  for  their  lamps. 
Her  school  room  is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  a  real  kindergarten, 
which  the  child  cannot  visit  without  pleasure ;  pictures  adorn  the 
walls,  flowers  and  vines  are  in  'every  window,  and  even  the  pro- 
saic blackboards  lose  their  unsightly  appearance,  for  by  the  skill- 
fdl  use  of  colored  crayons  every  part  not  needed  for  daily  ezer- 
dses  is  decked  with  beautiful  mottoes  and  pictures. 
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She  has  remarkable  skill  in  the  use  of  concert  recitations. 
This  is  the  only  particular  in  which  a  young  teacher  observing 
her  work  should  be  cautioned  against  imitating ;  very  few  pe^ 
sons  could  occupy  so  krge  a  portion  of  the  time  in  this  manner 
and  yet  show  good  results  when  the  pupils  are  examined  singly. 
Success  in  concert  recitations  can  be  secured  by  that  teacher 
alone  whose  eye  'and  ear  are  so  trained  as  to  discover  the  wants 
of  each  individual,  apd  even  such  a  one  must  vary  the  work  bj 
the  use  of  other  methods. 

When  the  school  is  addressed,  every  pupil  is  expected  to  pay 
undivided  attention,  and  the  one  who  fails  to  do  so  is  called  by 
^  name. 

Every  recitation  is  short,  and  the  character  of  the  exercises  is 
frequently  varied,  the  reading  and  writing  are  relieved  of  their 
monotonous  features  by  the  enlivening  features  of  singing,  calis- 
thenics and  object  lessons.  But  half  the  school  remain  for  the 
last  hour  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  rest  being  dismissed 
at  recess.  Thus  the  pupils  are  always  fresh,  and,  under  the 
skillful  management  of  this  teacher,  accomplish  more  in  the 
short  time  they  are  at  school  than  many  who  stay  much  longer 
each  day,  simply  because  the  hours  of  school  are  hours  of  real 
toorh,  and  no  time  is  wasted.  M.  R.  A. 

Steuben  viLLB,  O. 


STICK  TO  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  should  be  more  frequently  impremed 
upon  the  minds  of  young  men  than  the  importance  of  steadily 
pursuing  some  one  business.  The  frequent  changing  irom  one 
employment  to  another,  is  one  of  the  most  common  errors  com* 
mitted,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  more  than  half  the  fisulares  oi 
men  in  business,  and  much  of  the  discontent  and  disappointment 
that  render  life  uncomfortable.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  dissatisfied  with'  his  business,  and  to  desire  to  change 
it  for  some  other  which,  it  seems  to  him,  will  prove  a  more  lucn- 
tive  employment;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  mistake 
Look  around  you,  and  you  will  find  among  your  aoquaintanoei 
abundant  verification  of  our  assertion. 
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Here  18  a  young  man  who  oommenced  life  as  a  mechanic,  but 
from  some  cause  imagined  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  doctor, 
and  after  a  hasty  and  shallow  preparation,  he  has  taken  up  the 
saddle-bags  only  to  find  that  work  is  still  work,  and  that  his  pa- 
tients are  no  more  profitable  than  his  work-bench,  and  the  occu- 
pation not  a  whit  more  agreeable. 

Here  are  two  young  men,  clerks ;  one  of  them  is  content, 
when  his  first  term  of  office  is  over,  to  continue  a  clerk  until  he 
shall  have  saved  enough  to  commence  business  on  his  own  ao- 
coant;  the  other  cannot  wait,  but  starts  off  without  capital  and 
with  limited  experience,  and  brings  up,  after  a  few  years,  in  a. 
Goart  of  insolvency,  while  his  former  comrade,  by  patient  perse- 
Ferance,  comes  out  at  last  with  a  fortune. 

That  young  lawyer  who  became  disheartened  because  hnefa  and 
caseB  did  not  crowd  upon  him  while  he  was  yet  redolent  of  calf- 
bound  volumes  and  had  small  use  for  red  tape,  who  concluded 
he  had  mistaken  his  calling,  and  so  plunged  into  politics,  finally 
settled  down  into  the  character  of  a  middling  pettifoger,  scramb- 
ling for  his  daily  bread. 

There  is  an  honest  farmer  who  has  toiled  a  few  years,  got  his  £Eurm 
paid  for  but  does  not  grow  rich  very  rapidly,  as  much  for  lack  of 
contentment  mingled  with  his  industry  as  anything,  though  he  is 
not  aware  of  it.  He  hears  the  wonderful  stories  of  California, 
and  how  fortimes  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  picking  them 
op;  mortgages  his  farm  to  raise  money,  goes  away  to  the  land  of 
gold,  and,  after  many  months  of  hard  toil,  comes  home  to  com- 
fflenee  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  for  a  more  weary  and  less 
sucoessfiil  climbing  up  again. 

Mark  the  men  in  every  community  who  are  notorious  for 
ability  and  equally  notorious  for  never  getting  ahead,  and  you 
will  usually  find  them  to  be  those  who  never  stick  to  any  one 
business  long,  but  are  always  forsaking  their  occupation  just 
when  it  begins  to  be  profitable. 

Young  man,  stick  to  your  business.  It  may  be  you  have  mis- 
taken  your  calling ;  if  so,  find  it  out  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
drnnge  it ;  but  do  not  let  any  uneasy  desire  to  get  along  &st,  or 
s  dislike  of  your  honest  calling,  lead  you  to  abandon  it.  Have 
some  honest  occupation,  and  then  stick  to  it;  if  you  are  selling 
oysters,  keep  on  selling  them ;  if  you  are  at  law,  hold  fast  to 
tiiat  profession ;  pursue  the  business  you  have  chosen  persistently, 
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induBtriouslj,  and  hopeiullj,  and  if  there  is  anything  of  you  it 
will  appear  and  turn  to  aocount  in  that  as  well  as,  or  better,  than 
in  any  other  calling ;  only,  if  you  are  a  loafer,  forsake  that  line 
as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  longer  you  stick  to  it  the  worse  it 
will  "stick*'  to  you. — Sde/ni^  American^ 


AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


[SynopeiB  of  Lecture  taken  from  the  Springfield  (O.)  Republic.} 


Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  delivered  the  first  of 
a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  American  Common  Schools  and  Teadi- 
ers,  Wednesday  evening,  to  a  large  audience  at  Antioch  College, 
composed  of  students  and  friends  of  education.  The  subject  wia 
"A  Century  of  the  American  School,"  and  was  a  brief  review  of 
the  history  of  the  public  schools  during  the  colonial  period  and 
the  fijTst  half  century  of  the  national  existence. 

The  common  schools  of  our  country  were  first  established  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1642,  by  a  statute  that 
practically  included  all  that  we  now  mean  by  popular  education. 
Until  the  Revolutionary  war,  there  was  no  system  of  free  schools 
supported  by  the  state  outside  of  the  provinces  of  New  England. 
This  early  colonial  school  was  founded  on  three  cardinal  princi- 
ples: 1.  It  was  a  (karader  sehocl,  established  to  jHromote  the 
moral  and  civic,  as  well  as  mental  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  sexes.  2.  It  contemplated  the  encouragement  of  every  grade 
of  education,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  university,  by  the  State. 
3.  It  proposed  not  to  do  the  work  of  the  people,  but  simply  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  them  to  local  efibrt  for  universal  educa- 
tion. In  these  three  principles  lies  the  secret  of  the  American 
common  sdiool. 

The  result  of  this  activity  of  the  New  England  province  in 
popular  education  appeared  in  the  Bevolutionary  war.  Although  * 
the  middle  and  southern  colonies  furnished  a  body  of  eminent 
statesmen,  yet  New  England  supplied  155,000  of  the  218,000 
troops  enlisted  in  the  war,  while  the  regions  in  which  the  com- 
mon school  had  obtained  no  lodgment  were  the  hot-beds  of  to- 
lyism. 
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Wliile  this  original  common  school  would  hardly  bear  ecientific 
inspectioii,  it  was  practically  a  powerful  institution,  taught  by 
the  soperior  people,  jealously  watched  by  the  public^  containing 
the  whole  body  of  children,  and  trainiiig  all  classes  tc^ther  into 
an  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  second  great  movement  for  public  school  education,  was 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1785,  providing  that  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township 
of  the  public  lands  in  Uie  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river 
flhould  be  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. .  In 
1849,  two  lots  in  each  township  of  public  lands  were  thus  appro- 
priated^  and  in  1862  an  additional  grant  was  made  to  every  state 
for  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics.  Altogether  not  less 
than  78,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  appropriated  for  public 
and  universal  education  by  the  government  of  the  United  States- 
dnring  the  last  century.  The  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the 
New  England,  Middle,  and  Western  States  had  developed  the 
common  school  during  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic  i^p 
to  the  year  1835-40,  was  detailed,  with  various  illustrations^  and 
sketches  of  life  in  the  old  time  school  house. 


THE  FIRST  RED  CENT. 


An  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  stating  that  ''  the 
cent  was  first  proposed  by  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  of 
the  Revolution.  It  began  to  make  its  appearance  from  the  mint 
m  1792.  It  bore  the  head  of  Washington  on  one  side  and  thir- 
teen links  on  the  other."  The  cent  recently  referred  to  in  the 
news,  belonging  to  Mr.  R  £.  Roberts,  of  this  city,  has  on  one 
ride  the  sun  and  dial,  underneath  which  the  words,  "  Mind  your 
busmess,"  and  on  the  sides,  "Fugio"  and  "  1787."  On  the  re- 
verse a  circle  of  thirteen  rings,  on  which  is  stamped  '^United 
States,"  and  in  the  center,  ''  Wq  are  One."  It  has  always  been 
understood  to  have  been  designed  by  Dr.  Franklin.  Such  is  a 
correct  description  of  the  first  cent.  In  this  Centennial  era  cor- ' 
rectness  in  matters  of  history  is  important  In  this  connection 
tbe  question  arises,  as  it  has  about  pins,  where  have^the  millions 
oi  red  cents  made  by  the  Government  gone  to  ?  Mr.  Roberts 
luu  also  shown  us  a  copper  coin  about  the  size  of  the  old  United 
States  cent  bearing  the  head  of  "  Louis  XVI  Roi  des  Francois, 
1790."— Drfroit  Nem. 
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BDITORIAU 


Thb  Eoucatiomist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Jouuul. 
W.  A.*  Bell  continues  as  Editor,  George  P.  Brown  is  associate  editor.  Each  is  to  be 
at  libarty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without  holding  the  other  respon- 
sible fiir  the  same.    Mr.  Brown's  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  fct 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case.    ' 

Wanted. — Any  person  who  has  one  or  more  of  the  following  named 
journals,  and  will  dispose  of  it  or  them,  will  confer  a  special  favor  by 
corresponding  with  the  Editor:  January,  July,  October,  November  and 
December,  of  1869;  September,  October,  and  November,  of  1870;  June, 
of  1871 ;  June,  July,  and  November,  of  1872.  An  early  reply  is  desired, 
and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  Journals  will  be  paid. 


THB  CENTENNIAL. 


In  the  Miscellany  department  will  be  found  .a  complete  list,  by  coun- 
ties, of  all  the  products  contributed  .to  the  educational  part  of  the  cen- 
tennial exhibition  from  this  state.  This  will  enable  every  one  to  see,  at 
a  glance,  just  what  each  county  has  done  in  this  direction.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  thirty-six  out  of  the  ninety-two  counties  have  done  some- 
thing  towards  this  enterprise.  The  committee  has  forwarded  nearly 
everything  offered,  and  most  that  was  ruled  out  was  set  aside,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  worthless  as  because  it  had  not  been  prepared  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  rules,  and,  consequently,  was  not  in  shape  to  be  ex- 
hibited with  other  material  of  the  same  class.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  or  easy  task  to  determine  exactly  what  was  justice  to  the  exhibitor 
and  at  the  same  time  justice  to  the  state,  which  must,  of  necessity,  suffer 
if  products  are  exhibited  that  are  not  creditable.  The  committe  has 
tried  to  do  its  duty,  and  hopes  that  its  actions  will  merit  the  approval  of 
all  who  know  the  facts. 

But  tew  persons  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  it  has  • 
taken  to  inaugurate,  direct,  receive,  and  put  in  shape  this  educational  ex- 
hibit. It  will  cover  about  three  hundred  square  feet  of  counter  space; 
and  this,  with  tables  and  aisles,  will  occupy  about  nine  hundred  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  exhibit  represents  the  work  of  over .  fifteen 
thousand  school  children.  There  are  over  two  hundred  volumes  of  man- 
uscripts and  drawings.    Most  of  the  products  not  in  bound  volumes  will 
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be  exhibited  under  glass,  in  twonty-three  beautiful  show-cases.  Besides 
the  public  schools,  nine  of  the  higher  institutions  are  represented;  the 
object  being  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  state. 

After  the  material  was  all  ready  it  took  seven  men  four  days  to  box  it 
and  put  it  in  shape  for  shipping.  It  filled  seventy-five  large  packing 
cases,  some  of  them  containing  ninety-six  cubic  feet.  The  whole  filled 
two  freight  cars  and  weighed  six  tons.  Just  think  of  it,  six  totia  of  intel- 
Hfftnee, 

Host  of  the  material  was  exhibited  in  Indianapolis  for  two  days  before 
it  was  shipped,  and  was  looked  at  by  several  thousand  people,  every  one 
of  whom,  as  far  as  can  be  heard,  was  delighted  with  the  display.    There " 
it  no  question  but  the  exhibit  will  be  creditable. 

While  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  connection  with  this  work,  the  burden  of  the  labor,  both  in  plan- 
ning and  executing,  has  devolved  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  who 
Reserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  he  has  achieved. 

Prof.  Cox,  the  State  Geologist,  has  shipped  fifteen  car  loads  of  coal, 
stone,  marble,  timber,  and  other  material  resources  of  the  state. 

Next  month  we  will  publish  what  each  county  has  done  in  the  way  of 
raising  money  to  make  this  exhibit.  The  exact  amount  cannot  b4 
ascertained  at  this  time.  It  is  known  that  eighty-two  out  of  ninety-two 
counties  have  contributed  something. 


A  PEW  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 


An  examining  committee  has  been  visiting  the  Elkhart  schools,  and 
in  a  published  report  make  so  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  that 
we  give  a  part  of  it  below.  The  writer  of  the  report  evidently*  has  vis- 
ited schools  before,  and  knows  how  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
After  highly  commending  the  work  its  a  whole,  the  report  says : 

"  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  listen  to 
inadequate  reviews  of  the  past  term's  work,  or  any  *  cramming'  done  for 
the  occasicm,  but  to  witness  the  ordinary,  daily  work  done  in  each  room. 

'K)ttr  observations,  in  some  of  the  rooms,  have  suggested  the  hope  that 
earnest  attention  will  still  be  given,  as  heretofore  in  teachers'  meetings, 
to  points  like  the  following: 

(a)  "The  dangers  of  falling  into  a  lifeless  routine,  bondage  to  text- 
books, and  an  insufficient  exercise  of  tact  or  adaptation  to  particular 
wants  and  daily  contingencies,  (b)  The  importance  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct enunciation  by  the  pupils  of  the  e;rammar  grades  particularly,  and 
the  avoidance  of  false  intonations  by  every  teacher,  (c)  Great  care,  es- 
pecially in  the  primary  grades,  that  the  children's  voices  shall  not  be 
rendered  permanently  harsh,  loud,  and  unmusical,  by  habitually  making 
such  sharp  and  shrill  tones  in  singing  and  in  concert  recitations,  (d)  The 
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dvilfl  of  too  maeh  and  too  indisbrimiDate  use  of  concert  recitatioDA. 

(e)  That  in  no  room  should  an  animated  appreciative  reading  leeson  be 
thought  less  important  or  interesting  than  a  recitation  in  arithmetic. 

(f )  The  necessity  of  self-control  by  the  teacher,  as  to  spirit,  voice,  and 
deportment,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  school  room." 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the  superintendent  be  requested  to 
grade  the  teachers  with  reference  to  the  following  points : 

(a)  <*  Order  in  the  school  room,  (b)  Skill  in  imparting  instruction, 
(c)  Executive  ability,  (d)  Manners  and  personal  appearance,  (e)  Schol- 
arship and  general  intelligence." 

A  plea  is  also  made  for  more  flexibility  in  grading,  marking,  and  pro* 
moting  pupils.    With  reference  to  ventilation  the  report  says: 

"  With  more  than  usual  earnestness  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 
the  subject  of  ventilation  in  all  our  school  buildings.  It  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  with  some  of  our  children." 

We  were  not  surprised  to  find,  at  the  end  of  the  sensible  and  valuable 
report,  the  name  of  Bev.  W.  J.  Essick  as  chairman. 

Almost  every  point  referred  to  in  the  above  can  with  profit  be  made  a 
subject  of  special  study  by  both  teachers  and  superintendents. 


DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  too  much  is  being  attempted 
in  our  common  schools — that  the  number  of  studies  introduced  is  being 
extended  to  an  unwarranted  degree,  and  in  looking  for  a  remedy  there 
are  those  who  insist  that  drawing  is  an  ornamental  rather  than  a  wsefiil 
accomplishment,  and  should  therefore  be  excluded.  ^ 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  tru  e  that  the  number  of  studies  is  too  great, 
and  superintendents  need  to  guard  carefUlly  this  point;  but,  in  most 
cases,  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  how,  how  much,  when,  and  in 
what  manner,  the  "outside"  studies  are  presented.  But  whatever  may 
be  true  as  to  the  matter  in  general,  it  is  very  certain  that  drawing  is  not 
one  of  the  branches  to  be  ruled  out.  Those  who  look  upon  drawing  as 
an  ornamental  rather  than  a  useAil  art,  are  simply  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  end  to  be  reached  by  its  study.  As  drawing  has 
frequently  been  taught — made  to  consist  almost  exclusively  in  picture 
makifig^  and  copying  what  some  one  else  has  designed  and  executed,  it 
amounted  to  but  little,  and  has  justly  given  rise  to  the  feeling  that  it  is 
not  practical ;  but  as  it  is  now  taught  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  decidedly  and  wholly 
practical.  Drawing,  as  now  taught,  looks  almost  exclusively  to  the 
useftil,  and  aside  from  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  no  branch  pf  study  presented  in  our  common  schools  can  be 
made  more  productive  of  practical  results.    Its  intimate  relation  to  the 
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Qiefti]  arts  is  not  yet  understood  by  our  Amerioan  people.  They  hare 
not,  gs  yet)  learned  that  drawing  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  these  indue*- 
tries  wherever  skilled  labor,  cultivated  taste,  and  ingenuity  are  required. 
They  do  not  understand  that  the  United  States  is  low  down  among  na- 
tions in  the  scale  of  aH,  and  that  most  of  our  skilled  workmen  in  many 
departments  of  art  industry  are  imported  firom  other  countries  that 
afford  facilitiee  for  this  study.  France,  not  many  years  ago,  sent  a 
royal  commission  to  Sni^land  to  learn  the  secret  of  her  success  in  the 
skilled  industries,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  art-education  of  the  French 
people.  The  commission  reported  that,  *'  Among  all  the  branches  of 
initractton,  which  for  different  degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of  either  sez,  drawing,  in  all 
its  forms  and  applications,  has  been  almost  unanimously  regarded  as  the 
one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common."  The  commission 
recommended  that  **  drawing  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  common 
Khools,  whether  for  boys  or  girls.'^  United  States  School  Commissioner 
Iston,  in  one  of  his  documents,  says:  "Whoever  succeds  in  having  all 
the  public  school  children  of  the  country  properly  trained  in  elementary 
drawing,  will  have  done  more  to  advance  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, and  more  to  make  possible  the  art  culture  of  the  people,  than  could 
be  socomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  hundred  art  museums  without 
this  training.  Just  as  all  literature  is  open  to  him  who  has  learned  to 
resd,  80  is  all  art  to  him  who  has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been 
trained  to  see,  and  whose  fingers  have  been  made  facile  to  execute." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  children  educated  in  the  cities  and 
towns  most  become  laborers  in  some  department.  They  must  enter  ma- 
chine shops  and  factories;  they  must  plan  houses,  design  bridges,  invent 
patterns  for  furniture;  they  must  engrave  in  the  jewelry  shop,  conceive 
and  construct  ih  the  blacksmith  shop,  originate  and  execute  in  the  stone 
factory;  they  must  invent  and  transfer  to  paper  new  figures  for  calicoes, 
carpets,  oilcloths,  wall  paper,  silks,  silverware,  etc.,  etc.  A  cultivated 
taite,  with  a  trained  eye  to  see  and  a  skilled  hand  to  execute  must 
be  a  preparation  for  almost  any  vocation  of  life  a  person  may  choose. 
On  the  ground  that  those  studies  should  receive  the  most  attention  which 
ire  most  uaeftil  to  the  greatest  number,  drawinnc,  properly  taught,  stands 
▼ery  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  question  the  propriety  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  the  public  schools,  that  the  object  is  to  make  artizans  and 
not  artists.  If  the  impulse  here  given  should  result  in  carrying  some  of 
the  pupils  into  the  realms  of  high  art,  that  is  simply  one  of  the  inci- 
dental good  results,  and  by  no  means  to  be  condemned  or  regretted. 
Let  it  be  farther  remembered  that  drawing  can  hardly  be  called  an 

idditional  Huiy,    As  usually  taught,  it  serves  as  a  recreation  rather  than 

i  task,  and  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  pupil  in  his  other  les* 

Mas.  ' 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  quarters  there  is  opposition  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  school  at  public  expense.  The  subject  needs 
only  to  be  thoroughly  understood  to  be  settled  at  once  and  forever  in 
favor  of  the  high  schools.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  sustaining  these 
schools  the  following  may  be  given: 

The  free  high  school  should  be  maintained,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  original  purpose  or  design  of  the  public 
school  shall  be  realized. 

The  state  established  the  free  school  because,  as  our  state  constitution 
says,  '*  knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  %  oommu- 
nlty  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government."  This  is  but 
a  repetition  of  the  idea  that  has  prevailed  since  governments  had  an  ex- 
istence, that  the  rulers  must  be  educated.  In  monarchical  governments, 
where  the  governing  power  is  exercised  by  a  few,  those  few  are  very 
careftilly  educated.  In  proportion  as  governments  become  free,  and  the 
number  in  the  governing  class  increases,  opportunities  of  education  have 
been  extended  to  them.  In  this  nation  the  people  are  the  rulers.  They, 
recognizing  this  necessity  of  education,  have,  in  the  different  state  gov- 
ernments, ordained  that  a  system  of  free  schools  shall  be  maintained  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  become  prepared  to  discharge  the 
highest  duties  ef  citizenship.  When  is  the  child  fitted  for  the  highest, 
or  even  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  ?  Is  it  when  he  has  been 
taught  "  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  simple  parts  of  phys- 
ical geography,  and,  possibly,  musical  notation  ?"  This  is  the  curriculum 
proposed  by  a  popular  newspaper  writer  of  to-day.  Another,  nearer 
home,  would  exclude  the  '*  drawing  and  musical  notation,"  giving  as  the 
principal  reason  for  so  doing  that  all  children  have  not  a  taste  for  these 
subjects. 

In  our  government  all  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  of 
every  grade  are  chosen  from  the  people.  They  number  tens  of  thous- 
ands. Has  the  government  so  little  interest  in  their  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they  are  called  that  it  has  made  and  should  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  proper  education?  Has  it  said  or  ought  it  to  say,  "Let 
those  who  desire  such  preparation  pay  for  it  ?"  It  has  not  so  thought  in 
regard  to  the  army  and  navy.  It  has  not  seen  fit  to  leave  the  training 
of  its  soldiers  and  marines  to  the  chance  that  thos'e  able  and  willing  to 
''pay  for  it"  will  provide  such  training.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  even  offered  large  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to 
draw  students  into  them.  For  the  education  of  its  civil  officers,  the  na- 
tional government  and  the  several  states  have  together  established  and 
long  supported  high  schools,  academies,  and  universities.  The  best 
'  schools  the  country  affords  are  made  free  to  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike. 
There  all  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  the  best  brains  win. 

This  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  even  the  highest,  ia 
ing,  only  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  are  concerned. 
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not  a  matter  that  any  government  can  afford  to  leave  to  chance ;  much 
less  a  government  like  ours.  It  is  from  a  lack  of  that  higher  intelleotual 
and  moral  training  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  give,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame  because  of  the  disgrace  heaped 
upon  the  nation  by  its  BelknAps  and  its  Tweeds.  In  view  of  all  this  no 
true  friend  of  the  nation  will  say  that  the  government  has  no  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  people  further  than  the  first  rudiments  of  learning. 

That  higher  education  at  the  public  expense  was  the  thought  and  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  our  public  school  system  is  manifest  by  both  their 
words  and  actions. 

As  early  as  1807,  while  this  state  was  yet  a  territory,  the  United  States 
set  apart  a  township  of  land  in  Gibson  county  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  free  seminary  of  learning.  Subsequently  another  township 
of  land  in  Monroe  county  was  added,  and  the  present  State  University 
at  BloomingtoB  was  founded.  In  the  state  constitution  that  was  framed 
in  June,  1816,  is  found  this  provision: 

^*It  shafl  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education  ascend- 
ing in  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  state  university, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all." 

What  now  becomes  of  the  assertion,  so  gratuitously  made,  that  the 
high  school  is  no  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  public  school  system? 
Here  is  a  section  in  the  first  constitution  adopted,  expressly  providing  for 
the  free  high  school.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  provision, 
free  county  seminaries  were  established,  one  in  every  county  in  the 
state,  essentially  the  same  in  their  design  as  the  present  high  school. 

The  history  of  Indiana  in  this  matter  of  education  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of  other  states.  In  all  of  them  the  high  school  and 
university  have  been  regarded  from  the  first,  as  important  departments 
of  the  public  school.  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  few  unhedged  statesmen 
to  make  the  discovery  (?)  in  the  centennial  year  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, that  the  high  school  was  no  part  of  the  original  design  of  our 
fathers  when  they  founded  that  which  has  become  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  niktion,  the  common  school.  B. 


PLATFORMS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  two  great  political  parties  of  the  state  have  each  formulated  ^  a 
confession  of  faith."  These  biennial  party  platforms  have  ceased  to  be 
expressions  of  the  honest  and  earnest  convictions  of  the  honest  and  ear- 
nest voters  in  the  state,  in  so  far  as  one  differs  from  the  other.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  if  all  reference  in 
each  to  the  other  were  expunged.  This  Journal  is  interested  in  these 
wordy  utterances  of  truisms,  or  still  more  wordy  attempts  to  say  noth- 
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The  educational  plank  in  one  platform  conBlBta,  in  substance,  of  tbs 
following: 

"  We  shall  regard  all  opponents  of  our  common  schools  as  assailing  a  Ibn- 
damental  principle  of  free  government,  and  shall  not  fialter  in  our  support 
of  them  until  every  child  in  the  state  has  been  furnished  with  a  common 
school  education,  and  shall  be  taught  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  popular  government;  and  we  shall  demand  a  faithful  administration 
of  the  school  law,  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the  disposition  ted  ex- 

« 

penditure  of  the  funds^  which  should  remain  undivided,  so  that  instead 
of  the  public  school  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  prepare  students  for 
colleges  and  professions,  they  may  continue,  what  they  were  designed  to 
be,  the  schools  of  the  people." 

This  paragraph  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  schools  as  an  exercise  in 
'*&lse  syntax,"  but  otherwise  it  seems  to  us  without  value  or  signiflcanos^  ^ 
unless  the  final  clause  is  intended  as  a  stroke  at  the  continued  existence 
of  the  public  high  school;  in  which  case  the  paragraph  itself  assails  the 
common  sohool,  by  aiming  a  blow  at  its  very  vitals.  We  are  not  ready 
to  believe  that »  great  party,  that  prides  itself  upon  the  support  thai  it  has 
given  for  so  many  years  to  higher  education  and  the  broadest  caltun^ 
has  now  determined  to  turn  its  baok  upon  the  noble  record  it  has 
made.  Just  what  relation  there  is  between  the  school  fUnds  "  remain- 
ing undivided"  and  the  public  schools  preparing  students  for  college,  we 
(kil  to  see.  The  entire  paragraph  is  a  piece  of  patch-work,  the  parti  «f 
which  seem  to  be  thrown  together  without  much  attempt  at  method,  or 
anything  else  other  than  to  say  something  that  means  nothing  definitely, 
but  may  be  construed  to  mean  anything  that  will  catch  a  vote. 

The  other  party  has  given  utterance  to  its  educational  fiuth  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

*' We  will  stand  by  and  forever  maintain  our  constitutional  proTision, 
which  guarantees  our  common  school  fund  from  diminution  and  nuai^;^ 
propriation,  and  its  use  only  to  support  non-sectarian  common  schools." 

Just  what  is  meant  by  *' standing  by  and  fbrever  maintaining^'  ia  noi 
clear.  Politicians  are  not  noted,  as  a  class,  for  fonter  maintaining  any- 
thing when  it  ceases  to  be  popular. 

Barring  the  possible  construction  of  an  attack  upon  the  high  scbool  in 
the  first  paragraph  quoted,  there  seems  to  be  no  diflerenco  in  the  thoaghl 
of  the  two  parties  as  expressed  in  their  platforms. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  both  parties  will  stand  by  and  forever 
maintain  the  common  school.  We  wonder  that  they  did  not  also  resolve 
to  stand  by  and  forever  maintain  the  multiplication  table.  One  ia  in 
about  as  much  danger  as  the  other. 

It  does,  however,  concern  us  all  that  the  affairs  of  our  common  heri- 
tage, the  common  school,  shall  be  properly  administered.  It  ia  not  a 
question  of  principles  but  of  men  that  concerns  the  friends  of  popular 
education  in  Indiana  at  the  next  election. 

We  wish  only  to  emphasise  what  we  have  said  before  in  these  pages. 
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that  the  seleotion  of  a  State  Superintendent  at  the  coming  election  does 
not  involve  any  queetion  of  party  politica  The  principles  of  both  par- 
ties are  the  same,  as  regards  edacational  matters.  All  persons  are,  there- 
fore^ free  to  vote  for  the  best  man.  In  a  matter  of  so  much  concern  to 
the  State^  we  exhort  all  men  to  vote  for  the  best  man  irrespective  of 
party  ties.  B. 

T^8Tx.~nnder  the  head  of  *<  hints,"  the  School  BuUetin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*'When  a  pupil  fkils  upon  a  particular  part  of  a  lesson,  check  his 
name  against  it  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  and  call  him  up  upon  it  in 
the  review,  next  day  and  thereafter.  This  has  a  double  advantage.  It 
enables  him  by  a  perfect  recitation  to  retrieve  his  failure;  and  thus  stim- 
ulates him  to  become  specially  proficient  where  otherwise  he  would  spe- 
daUy  fail." 

The  above  suggestion  is  a  good  one  and  can  be  followed  with  profit,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  end  to  be  secured,  but  the 
means,  or  rather  the  manner,  of  doing  it  is  reprehensible.  Listen,  when 
a  pupil  fails,  ekeek  Mm  name  agaiuti  it  on  the  margin  qf  M  page.  Excel- 
lent advice  to  give  a  teacher  1  Beautiful  text-book,  thus  checked  with  the 
names  of  delinquents?  The  writer  would  doubtless  go  a  step  fiirtner, 
and  not  only  permit  but  ask  the  pupils  to  keep  their  records  in  the  same 
way.    A  magnificent  plan  by  which  to  cultivate  taste  I 


Normal  iKBTiTims. — ^It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  large  number  of 
normal  institutes  to  be  inaugurated  throughout  the  state.  It  foretelb 
good  for  the  schools.  Much  of  the  acknowledged  advancement  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  stete  in  t(ie  last  ten  years  is  the  result  of  teachers' 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  Township  meetings  are  an  excellent  means 
of  improvement;  county  institutes  are  bettor  in  that  they  continue 
longer;  normal  institutes  are  the  best  in  that  they  continue  the  longest. 
They  bold  from  four  to  ten  weeks,  and  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
roview  of  subjects  and  drill  in  methods.  Let  us  hope,  first,  that  the 
managers  of  these  normals  will  see  to  it  that  the  best  of  instruction  is 
provided,  so  that  teachers  shall  not  be  asked  to  give  time  and  money  for 
little  or  nothing;  and,  second,  let  us  hope  that  teachers  will,  in  just  so 
far  as  it  IS  possible,  attend  these  schools  and  thus  prepare  themselves 
more  thoroughly  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  work  before  them. 
Good  teachers  will  make  good  schools. 

Statx  Cokvxktiok  of  Gountt  StJPBRiNTBirDENTS. — Let  superin- 
tendents bear  in  mind  their  Stete  Convention,  which  will  be  held  in  la- 
dianapolis  May  17  and  18.  Upon  superintendents  depends  the  success 
Oft  failure  of  'Hhe  great  right  arm"  of  our  school  system,  and  as  the 
work  is  comparatively  new,  they  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  exchange 
experiences  and  get  new  ideas  in  regard  to  their  work.  The  meeting 
will  doubtless  be  a  profitable  one,  and  should  be  largely  attended. 
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QUESTIONS  PRAPARBD  BY  THB  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION FOR  MARCH,  1876. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Upon  what  does  the  denomination  of  the  quotient 
depend  in  division?    Illustrate. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  is  fifty  rods  long  and  twenty-four  rods  wide.  What 
is  it  worth  at  $40.25  per  acre? 

8.    What  is  the  sum  of  f  bushel,  \  peck,  5-6  quart,  and  1  pint. 

4.  What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  between  a  decimal  and  a 
common  fraction? 

5.  How  do  you  change  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction? 
Give  the  analysis. 

6.  Add  ratio  of  6  to  5  to  the  ratio  of  9  to  8,  divide  the  sum  by  the 
ratio  of  21  to  81,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  ratio  of  7  to  6. 

7.  Bought  wheat  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  sold  it  at  $1.40  per  bus&el. 
What  per  cent,  was  gained? 

8.  What  must  be  the  faoe  of  a  note  which  is  to  be  discounted  at  the 
bank  tor  sixty  days  aijd  grace,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds may  be  $285?  • 

9.  The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  eight  hours  and  forty 
minutes.    Find  the  difference  in  longitude. 

10.  A  room  is  twenty-one  feet  wide,  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  four- 
teen feet  high.  What  is  the  distance  from  one  of  the  lower  corners  to 
the  opposite  upper  corner? 

Geography. — What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  which  of  ite  diam- 
eters is  the  greater? 

2.  Upon  what  do  mountains  have  an  influence?  What  are  the  meth- 
ods and  results  of  this  influence? 

8.    Give  three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  spherical. 

4.  Define  latitude  and  longitude,  and  state  Arom  what  each  is  reck- 
oned. 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  and  of  the  longest  night  in 
Frigid  Zones? 

6.  For  what  productions,  natural  or  artificial,  are  the  several  sections 
of  the  United  States  remarkable  ? 

7.  Name  the  Capitals  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
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8.  Give  the  location  of  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville,  Tern 
Haate  and  Sichmond. 

9.  Name  the  five  most  populous  cities  of  Europe  in  their  order  of 
population. 

10.  In  which  hemisphere  is  Asia?  What  is  its  largest  political  divi- 
mn,  and  what  is  its  most  important  one  ? 

6&1MMAR. — What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  why  are 
they  so  called? 

2. 2 Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modifier  of  the  subject  telling  how 
many,  and  two  of  the  predicate,  one  telling  when  and  the  other  where. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  following  sentences:  *'John 
rides  that>ildihor8e ;"  <'  Does  John  ride  that  wild  horse?"  "  John^  ride 
that  wild  horse.'* 

1  Re-write  the  following  sentence  so  that  '*  squirrels "  shall  be  the 
inbject,  also  name  the  case  of  the  nouns.  ^  John  shot  some  squirrels  in 
my  fkther's  field." 

5.  Name  the  person  of  each  of  the  following  words :  them,  I,  his, 
you,  me. 

6.  Write  the  possessive  case,  singular  and  plural,  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words:  soldier,  child,  I,  box,  lady. 

7.  Parse^the  word  "black,"  in  each  of  the  following  sentences:  "I 
have  a  black  horse."  "  Black  your  boots  every  morning."  "  Her  dress 
is  black."    '*  Can  you  spell  black."     "Mr.  Black  has  gone." 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  present  tense,  and  then 
re-write  it,  making  the  verb  in  the  past  tense. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  -^'Can  you  learn  me  to  write?" 
''He had  broke  the  ice;"  "I  always  learns  my  lessons  in  the  morning;" 
"Is  this  book  your'n?" 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  italicized : 
"On  the  grassy  hank^  stood  a  iaU^  waving  ash,  sound  to  the  very  cottr 

History. — 1.  What  nation  first  attempted  to  colonize  Florida,  and 
what  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  that  State  ?  * 

2.  Mention  three  prominent  battles  of  the  revolution. 

3.  How  long  did  each  of  the  following  wars  last :  The  war  of  seoes- 
sion;  the  war  of  1812;  the  Dutch  war. 

4.  What  Presidents  served  less  than  than  two  years  ? 

5.  What  administrations  have  been  free  from  war  ? 

Pbtbiologt. — 1.  Define  the  structure  of  the  spine,  and  show  what 
purpose  it  serves. 

2.    From  what  two  sources  are  the  rules  of  hygiene  deduced  ? 

8.    At  what  temperature  should  the  school  room  be  kept? 

4.  What  injurious  effects  may  follow  from  sitting  in  a  draft  of  cold 
air? 

6.  What  kinds  of  food  do  you  infer  that  man  should  eat  from  the 
fltmcture  of  his  teeth. 
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Thsobt  and  Practice. — 1.  What  preparation  should  a  teacher  make 
for  the  first  day's  work  in  a  (new)  school? 

2.  What  steps  should  be  taken  on  the  first  day  of  school  towards  es- 
tablishing good  order  ? 

8.  What  methods  would  you  adopt  to  secure  the  attention  of  every 
member^of  the  class  to  everything  that  is  said  during  the  recitation? 

4.  Bo  you  require  pupils  to  stand  while  reciting  ?  Qive^reasons  for 
your  practice  in  this  regard. 

6.  State  in  full  your  reasons  for  not  allowing  pupils  to  communicate 
with  each  other  during  study  hours. 


REPORT  ON  THE   USE   OP  TOBACCO   BT  THE  CADETS  AT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 


United  States  Naval  Acasemt, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec  2, 1875. 

Gentlemen: — Tne  regulations  of  the  Naval  Academy  prohibit  the 
use  of  tobacco  by  the  cadets,  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  and  as  calculated 
to  lessen  their  capacity  for  study.  I  am  having  much  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing this  regulation,  and  if  it  be  unnecessary,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  it, 

Ton  are,  therefore,  appointed  a  board  to  carefully  consider  this  subject 
and  to  give  me  your  views  thereon. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  R  P.  Rodoeks, 

Rear- Admiral,  Superintendent. 


>  . 
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Medical  Dbpabticent, 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md., 

December  3,  1876. 

Sir: — The  board  appointed  by  your  order  of  the  2d  instant,  to  con- 
i^der  the  subject  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  cadets  at  this  academy,  beg 
to  report  as  follows : 

The  impropriety  of  this  practice  has  been  represented  by  the  various 
medical  officers  successively  attached  to  this  academy.  As  early  is 
March  22,  1861,  Dr.  Palmer  wrote  to  the  superintendent  with  respect  to 
a  case  of  "  nausea  and  nervous  derangement,  rendering  him  (an  acting 
midshipman)  unfit  for  study  or  recreation,"  of  which  the  cause  was  the 
confessed  use  of  tobacco.  *'It  is  not  my  design,  though  it  might  be  my 
duty,  to  make  this  a  report  of  infraction  of  discipline,  but  only  to  offer 
an  authentic  example  of  a  practice  prevalent  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the 
academy.  If  one  of  the  most  mature  and  robust  of  our  young  men  is 
obliged  to  confess  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  studies  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  tobacco,  how  much  more  actively  must  the  same  poison  op^ 
rate  upon  many,  who  are  mere  boys,  adopting  this  deleterious  habit  from. 
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tbe  example  of  their  seniors?  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
large  number  of  vague  complaints  for  which  midshipmen  report  to  the 
surgeon  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  know  of  no 
other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  malaise,  want  of  sleep,  dizziness,  head- 
tche,  nausea,  etc.,  of  which  I  receive  frequent  representations;  and, 
Anally,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  unsatisfactory  recitations  and 
consequent  failures  at  final  examination,  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
this  establishment)  are  to  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  nervous  de- 
rangement caused  by  the  common  use  of  tobacco  by  the  students.  It 
becomes  my  duty  to  recommend  some  stringent  measures  to  correct  this 
practice." 

Experience  since  that  time  has  been  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  here 
80  ably  set  forth  by  Surgeon  Palmer  (since  Surgeon-Qeneral  of  the 
Uavy).  Whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  fiivor  of  the  rational 
and  temperate  use  of  tobacco  by  adults,  no  doubt  exists  among  medical 
men  as  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  growing  organisms  and  mental 
powers  of  the  young  Functional  derangement  of  the  digestive,  circu- 
latory, and  nervous  systems  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  headache, 
cottftuion  of  intellect,  loss  of  memory,  impaired  power  of  attention,  las- 
situde, indisposition  to  muscular  effort,  nausea,  want  of  appetite,  dys- 
pepsia, palpitation,  tremulousness,  disturbed  sleep,  impaired  vision,  etc., 
any  one  of  which  materially  lessens  the  capacity  for  study  and  applica- 
tion, and  most  of  which  are  daily  subjects  of  complaint  to  the  medical 
offleers  and  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  sick  lists,  that  the  extent  of 
surreptitious  indulgence  in  smoking  and  chewing  may  be  inferred. 

The  recent  experiment  of  permitting  smoking  at  the  academy  has  sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated  the  especial  impropriety  of  the  practice  at  an 
institution  of  this  character.  The  further  evil  of  moral  contamination 
from  the  necessarily  unrestrained  intercourse  and  language  of  the  smok- 
ing room  was  superadded  to  physical  and  mental  impairment.  This 
apartment  became  the  chosen  resort  of  the  leisure  hour,  its  stifling  at- 
mosphere injuring  health  all  the  more  seriously  from  the  intensified 
forms  in  which  the  tobacco  fumes  were  offered  for  absorption  into  the 
system,  while  outdoor  exercise  and  recreation  were  proportionately  ne- 
glected. 

The  board  have  confined  themselves,  in  this  report,  to  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  upon  the  cadets  at  this  academy. 
For  thia  reason  no  mention  has  been  made  of  certain  organic  diseases, 
attributed  to  the  prolonged  use  of  tobacco,  or  of  the  serious  nervous  dis- 
orders which  sometimes  follow  its  excessive  use.  In  most  cases^  the  first 
and  early  attempts  to  smoke  or  chew  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  tremors, 
and  prostration.  These  symptoms  lessen  in  severity  as  the  practice  is 
continued,  and  usually  it  is  only  after  protracted  habit  that  perfect  toler- 
ance is  secured.  Should  tobacco  be  allowed,  a  large  number  of  begin- 
nen  would  be  subjected  to  this  experience,  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  militate  against  the  good  effects  of  the  sanitary  regulationa  of  this 
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school,  which  have,  in  all  other  respects,  maintained  so  high  a  standard 
of  health. 

The  hoard  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  regulations  against  ths 
use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  cannot  bo  too  stringent;  and,  further,  that, 
while  smoking  should  be  wholly  interdicted,  especial  care  should  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  chewing,  the  more  deleteriooi 
practice. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Albkrt  L,  Gihon,  Medical  Inspector,  U.  S.  N. 

Albert  C.  Gorgas,  Medical  Inspector,  U.  8.  N. 

Gborgr  a.  Bright,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N. 


A  MODEL  EXAMINATION. 


The  following  answers  were  given  by  an  applicant  for  license  to  teack 
school.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  didn't  ^*pa8S." 

QrammaT. — 1.  Give  Directions  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns. 
Ans.  "Somtimes  ad  the  's  and  sumtimes  only  the  posthere  foxes  oxes 


goose's" 


2.    Define  mood  an'd  tenae. 

Ans.  *'  Mood  to  tell  wether  in  the  past  or  the  fUture  ore  present  tense 
to  tell  wether  its  in  the  first  ore  second  persond."  . 

Hisiory. — GiVe  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

Ans.  "king  filaps  tribe  was  broke  up  at  long  islands" 

How  are  the  officers  of  the  different  departments  of  the  United  States 
Government  elected,  and  how  long  do  they  hold  their  offices? 

Ans.  "  president  every  four  years  senet  2  years  congras  4  years" 

What  was  known  as  the  North-Western  Territory  ? 

Ans.  "  Allaska  was  noen  as  the  nort  western  teratory" 

Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies. 

Ans.  "virgin  New  york  Vermont  Pensylvania,  Carolina  ro  dilan  New 
hampsher  conneticut  Georga" 

Physiology. — How  is  the  chest  formed  ? 
Ans.  "the  chest  is  a  formed  of  the  ribes  and  sofor£h." 
How  many  bones  in  the  pelvis  7 
Ans.  "their  is  4  bones  the  petela  febul" 
Name  the  digestive  organs. 

Ans.  "mouth  teeth  glans  ESofugas  pancreas  liver  stumach  dos  denem" 
What  changes  does  the  food  pass  through  before  it  is  appropriated  by 
the  organs  of  the  body  ? 

"it  must  go  thrugh  severl  prosseses" 

Geography. — Name  the  states  that  border  on  the  Atlantic. 
Ans.  "Florady  south  corlina  north  corlina  virgina" 
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Name  the  waters  you  pass  through  in  ^oing  by  vessel  from  Chicago  to 
London. 

Ans.  "thrue  the  senlorance  river.' 
.  What  special  preparation  have  you  made  for  teaching?   . 

Ans.  **  I  have  studid  hard  and  tride  to  put  mi  time  in  that  way" 


A  MODEL  LETTER  TO  A  BOOK  AGENT. 


*     Logan  Hocking  Go  Ohio 
Bcember  the  25  A.  D.  1875 

I  seat  my  self  to  night  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  for  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  rote  to  you  for  anything  And  now  i  will  state  what  i  want  i  would 
like  foryou  to  send  me  one  of  hookery  historyes  and  if  you  have  any 
others  books  i  would  like  for  you  to  sen  me  some  perhaps  i  can  sell  some 
for  you  and  send  me  a  price  list  of  your  books  and  if  you  have  any 
algeras  or  any  whites  rithmetic  pleas  send  me  one  of  each  kind  of  them 
lor  I  want  to  get  some  books  and  i  thought  that  i  would  send  you  a  fiew 
lines  on  that  subject  and  i  would  like  for  you  send  me  them  books  that  i 
named  in  this  i  must  close  for  this  time  and  if  i  want  any  more  books  i 
will  let  you  know  it  address  to Logan  hocking  Go  Ohio 


LIST  OF  ABTICLES  SENT  TO  THE  CENTENNIAL,  BY 

COUNTIES. 


Allen  County — Fort  Wayne,  8  vols.  M8S.  of  Examination,  1  large 
vol.  drawings,  1  vol.  plans  of  school  buildings,  several  photos  of  build- 
ings, map  of  city,  2  hexagonal  cases  of  drawinc:s,  1  revolving  case  of 
drawings,  1  revolving  case  of  blackboard  work  and  music,  1  case  con- 
taining Kindergarten  work,  model  of  high  school,  model  of  ward  school, 
AUyn's  map  printer,  case  of  birds'  eggs,  Indian  relics,  and  chemical  pro- 
dnetB  prepared  by  pupils,  100  copies  of  report. 

Bartholomew  County — Fife  volumes  MSS.,  photo  and  catalogue  of 
Hope  Seminary. 

Carroll  County — Delphi,  2  vols.  HSS.,  several  photos  of  school  build- 
ings and  blackboard  work,  map  of  city. 

Casa  County — Logansport,  15  vols.  MSS.,  photos  and  plans  of  school 
buildings,  map  of  city. 

Clarke  County — Jeffersonville,  photos  and  plans  of  school  buildings, 
map  of  city. 

Clinton  County — Frankfort,  100  vols,  report. 

Dearborn  County — Lawrenceburg,  5  vols.  MSS. 

Delaware  County — ^Muncie,  2  vols.  MSS.,  1  vol.  drawings,  model  of 
ward  school,  map  of  city,  model  of  log  school  house. 
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Elkhart  County — GoBhen,  6  vols.  MSS.,  1  vol.  maps,  reports,  photos 
and  plans  of  school  huildings.    Elkhart,  4  toIs.  MSS. 

Floyd  County — New  Alhany,  photos  of  school  buildings  and  rooms, 
picture  of  family  of  16. 

Fountain  County — Attica,  vol.  blackboard  work. 

Henry  County-^-Newcastle,  map  of  city. 
'   Howard  County — Kokomo,  8  vols.  MSS^  photos  of  buildings,  etc 

Huntington  County — Huntington,  4  vols.  MSS.,  geological  cabinet, 
400  specimens,  case  of  native  woods.  » 

Johnson  County — Franklin,  2  volumes  MSS^  reports,  view  of  school 
building. 

Knox  County — Vincennes,  2  vols.  MSS.,  photographic  views,  map  of 
city. 

Laporte  County — Laporte,  100  vols,  report. 

Lawrence  County — Bedford,  4  vols.  MSS.,  2  vols,  maps,  1  vol.  pen 
drawings,  6  portraits  in  ink,  herbarium,  100  reports. 

Marion  County — Indianapolis,  26  vols.  MSS.,  1  volume  drawings,  100 
copies  Manual  of  Education,  l'  vol.  plana  of  buildings,  photos  of  school 
buildings,  case  of  economic  botany,  case  of  40  species  Indiana  fishes,  case 
of  zoologocal  specimens,  hexagonal  case  of  drawings,  octagonal  case  of 
photographed  blackboard  work,  octagonal  case  of  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, case  with  endless  chain  containing  drawings,  case  with  endless 
chain  containing  penmanship,  case  with  endless  chain  contaiiiing  music, 
case  of  primary  work,  model  of  School  No.  3,  banner  showing  growth 
of  system.     Model  of  country  school  house. 

Marshall  County— Plymouth,  6  vols.  MSS.,  photos  of  buildings. 

Miami  County — Peru,  map  of  city,  photos  of  buildings. 

Monroe  County — State  University,  Geological  Cabinet,  volume  black- 
board work,  banner.    Bloomington  high  school,  vol.  blackboard  work. 

Montgomery  County — Wabash  College,  banner. 

Morgan  County — Martinsville,  1  vol.  MSS. 

Porter  County — Valparaiso,  map  of  city,  photo  school  building.  North- 
em  Indiana  Normal  School,  banner. 

Posey  County — Mt.  Vernon,  large  vol.  pupils'  work. 

Putnam  County — Asbury  University,  banner.  Map  of  Greoncastle, 
map  of  Putnam  county. 

Shelby  County — Shelbyville,  100  copies  report. 

St.  Joseph  County— ^Mishawaka,  3  vols.  MSS. 

Sullivan  County— Sullivan,  model  of  school  house.  Merom,  Union 
Christian  College,  banner,  vol.  plans  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

Switzerland  Countj^ — Vevay,  2  vols.  MSS. 

Tippecanoe  County — Lafayette,  hexagonal  case  containing  drawings, 
case  with  endless  chain  containing  blackboard  work  photos,  2  models  of 
houses,  1  vol.  botanical  analysis,  1  vol.  industrial  drawings,  3  vol.  plans  of 


Educational  History  of  Presidents. — A  writer  in  the  Dniveraiiy 
Heraldj  of  Syracuse  University,  has  been  looking  up  the  educational  his- 
tpry*of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  sums  them  up  as  follows: 
"Washington,  good  English  education,  but  never  studied  the  ancient  lan- 
g;Qage8;  J.  Adams,  Harvard;  Jefferson,  William  and  Mary;  Madison, 
Princeton;  Monroe,  William  and  Mary;  J.  Q.  Adams,  Harvard;  Jack- 
fion,  limited  education;  Van  Buren,  academic  education;  Harrison, 
Hampden  Sydney  College;  Tyler,  William  and  Mary;  Polk,  University 
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ward  school.    Purdue  University,  8  vols,  drawings,  1  yol.  plans  of  build-  -"^^A 

ings,  2  cases  chemical  products,  banner. 

Vanderburgh  County—Evansville,  18  vols.  MSB.,  1  vol.  system  of  ex- 
aminations, 1  vol.  system  of  reports,  1  model  of  school  house,  1  ifiap  of 
citj,  photos  of  school  buildings.    1  vol.  MSS.  from  country  schools. 

Vigo  County— Terre  Haute,  27  volumes  MSS.,  2  vols,  photos,  8  vols, 
maps,  8  vols,  drawings,  1  vol.  exhibiting  system,  photos  of  buildings, 
1  case  school  apparatus,  case  with  endless  chain  containing  blackboard 
▼ork  photos.  State  Normal  School,  banner,  model  of  building,  8  vols. 
KSS. 

Washington  County— Salem,  1  vol.  MSS. 

Wayne  County — Richmond,  8  vols.  MSS.,  map  of  city,  photos  of 
buildings,  100  copies  report,  100  copies  County  Superintendents'  Manual, 
]  volume  MSS.,  photos  of  school  buildings.  Earlham  College,  banner, 
photo  of  building. 

State  at  Large. — One  large  volume  exhibiting  blanks,  diplomas, 
^»talogues,  etc. 

One  Ihrge  volume  showing  growth  of  system  by  counties. 

Case  containing  complete  set  of  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Seven  banners,  exhibiting  the  system  and  its  growth. 

Case  with  endless  chain,  containing  photos  of  teachers. 

Hexagon,  exhibiting  school  law. 

Volumes  of  representative  newspapers  bound  in  portfolios. 

A  great  variety  of  products,  photographs,  manuscripts,  etc,  were  sent 
ap  to  the  committee,  which  were  not  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
roles  prescribed.  Many  of  them  will  be  taken  to  Philadelphia,  but  they 
cannot  be  exhibited  any  great  length  of  time  without  being  soiled  and 
destroyed.  The  committee  has  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  to 
take  such  products  as  would  be  of  credit  to  the  state.  No  work  has  been 
rejected  because  it  was  poor,  but  because  it  was  so  arranged  that  it  could 
not  be  properly  exhibited.  The  Centennial  History  will  make  a  beau- 
tifal  volume  of  about  225  pages.  It  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of 
May.  If  any  material  omissions  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing  cata- 
logue, the  parties  interested  will  please  notify  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  order  that  the  articles  may  be  found. 
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of  NnrLh  Carolina;  Tftylor,  slightest  rudlmentc,  having  worked  ftt  vatn- 
ubI  labor  on  his  father'i  plantation  untjl  ho  was  twenty-fouT  yean  old; 
Fillniora,  not  liberally  sducated;  Piorco,  Bowdoin;  Buchanatl,  Dickin- 
con;  Lincolo,  education  very  limited',  Johnson,  self-educated;  Grant, 
West  Point.  Uonroe  and  Harrison  did  not  graduate.  Monroe  left  col- 
loRO  (o  join  the  Bevolutionarj  army.  Financial  reveraea  deprived  Har- 
risuri  of  a  full  courae.  Polk  wu  the  oldest  when  graduaUng,  being 
(wunLy-threo.  The  m^ority  graduated  at  twenty,  this  Iteing  their  are' 
rage  iigo.  Jeffenon  had  the  most  liberal  education  and  broadest  cultnK, 
and   his  range  of   knowledge  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 


HOW   SOT   TO  GAIN    ATT«»TION. 

By  demanding  it  as  a  right. 

By  begging  it  as  a  favor. 

By  acolding  the  scholar  for  not  giving  it. 

Attention  ia  not  to  be  gained  by  special  indulgences  or  by  rewards. 

It  i-'atinot  be  secured  by  threats. 

Uoariag  the  lesson  rather  than  attempting  to  teach  it,  will  not  be  likely 
to  ^aln  attention. 

Endeavoring  to  teach  truths  which  the  scholar  cannot  comprehend 
will  not  secure  his  attention. 

K'-ading  the  lesson  from  a  book  wilt  not  fasten  the  mind  upon  it 

!'r<'B<.-iiting  a  confused  combination  of  ideas  will  prevent  the  attention 

Thii  use  of  words  not  understood,  or  using  words  so  inaccurately  that 
thoy  convey  no  definite  idea,  will  not  command  the  intelligent  attentioD 
of  any  one. 

HOW   TO  OAIK    ATTSKTIOB. 

By  telling  the  child  something  which  pays  him  (or  giving  attention. 

By  giving  information  in  a  manner  which  the  scholar  will  count  It 
wort),  his  hearing, 

InisrMt  the  scholar  in  a  subject  and  be  will  cheerfully  give  attention. 

Under  some  circumstances  children  are  capable  of  vigorous  and  Ung 
tiuntained  attention.  Nor  can  we  find  a  better  illustraUon  of  mental  aly 
sorpiion  than  the  schoolboy  engaged  in  a  match  of  cricket  or  football. — 
W.  II.Groser. 

Tlu'  attention  of  children  is  not  inuch  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
but  <l'vpouda  upon  the  interest  which  tbey  feel  in  the  subject. — Qroaer. 

Awulien  the  scholar's  sympathy  with  the  subject  and  he  will  give  eB^' 
nest  nttantion. 

Eicits  curioaity  in  the  mind,  and  cheeriUl,  earnest  attention  follows. 

Curioiity  in  children  ia  but  an  appetite  after  knowledge^  I  doubt  not 
but  one  great  reaaon  why  many  children  abandon  themselves  wholly  to 
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nllj  sports  and  trifle  away  all  their  time  insipidly,  is  because  they  found 
their  curiosity  baulked  and  theii' inquiries  neglected. — Locke. 

Bring  distinctly  before  your  own  mind  the  well  known  fact,  that  chil- 
dren delight  as  much  in  exercising  their  minds  as  their  limbs;  provided 
•nly  that  which  is  presented  to  them  be  suited  to  their  capacities  and 
adapted  to  their  strength.7— Dunn's  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Be  intensely  interested  in  the  lesson  yourself,  and  you  will  interest 
scholars  and  gain  their  attention.^[S.  S.  World. 


National  Educational  Association,  1876. — The  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  body  will  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  July.  The  general 
order  of  arrangements  and  programme  of  exercises  will  be  issued  in 
circular  form  during  the  month  of  May.  A  session  of  the  first  Interna- 
tional Educational  Congress  ever  assembled  in  this  country  will  imme- 
diately follow,  occupying  the  three  remaining  days  of  the  week.  The 
Congress  will  be  organized  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  12,  and  receive 
ita  welcome  from  th^  National  Educational  Association  on  Thursday 
morning,  at  which  time  its  regular  order  of  business  will  be  commenced. 
Many  distinguished  foreign  educators  and  publicists  will  be  present  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  both  bodies,  and  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  will  be  brought  up  for  discussion. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  President  Nat.  Ed.  Association. 

Laoranok  CouNTY.-^The  winter  term  of  the  schools  in  this  county  has 
closed,  and  the  teachers  are  opening  the  spring  campaign  ^against  igno- 
rance. The  schools  taught  last  winter  were  above  the  average.  Our 
teachers  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  work^  and  superintendent  Casper 
it  working  earnestly  to  make  the  schools  take  a  front  rank.  Not  having 
the  time  to  visit  as  thoroughly  as  he  should,  he  has  "  looked  in "  upon 
each  school  in  the  county.  The  township  institutes  have  been  well  at- 
tended. Supervision  is  not  as  thorough  as  it  was  under  the  first  superin- 
tendency  law,  yet  the  educational  interests  of  Lagrange  county  are  well 
guarded. 

Our  schools  have  not  done  much  centennial  work.  They  began  too 
late;  what  has  been  done  was  in  the  way  of  raising  money;  but  by  the 
next  centennial  our  feelings  in  the  patriotic  line  will  be  fully  developed 
and  an  excellent  report  may  be  expected  from  this  county. 

The  schools  in  the  town  of  Lagrange  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  new  building  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  next  year,  and  then 
better  work  can  be  done.  All  the  teachers  take,  and  read,  the  Journal. 
A.  D.  Mohler  is  superintendent. 

Hancock  County. — A  "  Day-School  Celebration"  is  on  the  tapis  in 
Hancock  for  next  summer.  An  educational  column  in  one  oi  the  countty 
papers,  is  well  supported,  and  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  super- 
intendent Smith  are  doing  well. 
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BisiKO  Sun. — Ohio  County  is  an  old  river  town,  beautifully  situated 
on  high  ground,  but-  not  prosperous  save  in  an  educational  sense.  Pro- 
fessor Stultz,  with  characteristic  energy  and  tact,  has  worked  up  for  them 
a  good  school  in  Rising  Sun,  and  one  in  which  the  citizens  take  a  jut 
pride.  For  a  town  of  this  size,  we  know  of  no  better  school  in  the  state. 
The  new  school  building,  with  clean,  lai*ge  rooms,  all  furnished  with 
new  and  elegant  furniture,  and  filled  with  about  400  orderly  and  very 
quiet  school  children,  presents  no  mean  appearance.  Prof.  Stultz  is  an 
admirable  superintendent.  He  knows  how  to  manage  his  school  and 
how  to  select  good  teachers.    He  is  backed  by  a  strong  board  of  trustees* 

O.  S. 

Attica. — A  "  visitor"  who  writes  up  the  Attica  schools  for  the  Ledger^ 
says :  ^^  My  personal  knowledge  warrants  me  in  saying  that  each  teacher 
in  the  building  is  doing  good  work.  The  superintendent.  Prof.  Butler, 
is  energetic  and  iudustrious  in  working  up  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion; has  made  some  radical  changes  in  discipline;  *i8  a  man  of  consider- 
able educational  ability,  and  seems  to  be  cautious  and  conscientious  in 
everything  he  does. 

WoBTHiNGTON. — A  Worthlngtoo  paper  says:  "Our  public  schools 
were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  With  Prof.  Lilly  at  the 
head  of  his  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  none  need  fear  for  the  management 
of  the  school  nor  the  speedy  advancement  of  their  children's  education." 

Since  bringing  all  the  children  together  in  the  new  school  building, 
Dec.  1, 1876,  the  cases  of  tardiness  have  been  reduced  from  40  to  S  per 
week. 

J.  M.  Wallace,  of  Columbus,  superintendent  of  Bartholomew  oo.' 
has  issued  the  first  number  of  a  new  school  paper,  which  he  calls  the 
School  Reporter.  It  is  intended  to  supply  a  demand  for  more  local  news 
than  can  be  furnished  by  a  journal  of  more  general  circulation.  The 
first  number  looks  well.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  superintendents'  meeting,  recently  held  at  Seymour,  was  not  very 
largely  attended,  there  being  more  book  accents  present  that  superintend- 
ents. Those  who  were  there,  however,  speak  of  the  Seymour  schools  in 
very  favorable  terms,  and  pronounce  the  high  school  entertainment,  on 
Priday  night,  a  decided  success.    All  present  had  a  "  good  time  " 

The  Common  School  Teacher,  edited  by  W.  B.  Chrisler  and  Bruce 
Carr,  of  Bedford,  has  changed  its  form  and  come  out  in  a  new  spring 
dress.    It  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Herman  Cooper,  principal  of  the  Bussiaville  Seminary,  has  started  a 
new  educational  paper  called  the  £kcaminer.  The  first  number  contains 
some  good  practical  articles. 

Vevay. — The  schools  of  Vevay  have  continued  longer  this  year  than 
ever  before— nine  months.  They  close  June  2.  Eight  high  school  grad- 
uates.   P.  T.  Hartford  is  the  superintendent. 
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Fkakkfobt.— -The  Frankfort  high  school  will  graduate  six  young 
ladies  this  year.  J.  E.  Morton,  in  the  two  years  he  has  had  charge  at 
Frankfort,  has  done  good  work  for  the  schools. 

South  Bbnd. — Eleven  out  of  the  twenty-four  teachers  in  the  South 
Bend  schools  had  not  a  single  case  of  tardiness  in  the  month  ending 
March  81,  1876. 

Ht.  Vkbnon. — ^The  schools  of  Mt.  Vernon,  under  the  superviiion  of 
Alfred  Kummer,  are  doing  as  good  work,  and  as  much  of  it,  as  any  sim- 
ilar schools  in  the  state.    So  says  a  good  judge. 

A.  T.  Stewabt,  the  famous  New  York  dry-goods  merchant,  hegan 
life  a  diitrict  school  teacher. 

Judge  Pbabson,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  Monroe,  Lawrence, 
and  Orange  counties,  has  decided  the  present  county  buperintendency 
law  unconstitutional. 

The  friends  of  Smithson  College,  at  Logansport,  are  making  efforts  to 
raise  $30^000  for  the  school.  Of  this  amount  $11,000  have  heen  suh- 
Mribed. 

£.  Steiqeb,  of  New  York,  has  puhlished  an  educational  catalogue, 
giving  the  names  of  authors,  hooks  written,  and  puhlishers.  It  will 
sorely  he  valuable  to  teachers  who  wish  to  know  what  has  been'  published 
on  educational  topics. 

A  Centsknial  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  opened  at  or  near  the 
Atlas  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  July  6.  It  will  be  in  session  but  an  hour  or 
two  each  morning.  Some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  have 
been  engaged  to  lecture  before  it. 

K.  1.  Hamilton,  county  superintendent,  and  J.  N.  Study,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Anderson  schools,  assisted  by  T.  G.  Anderson,  of  Mich., 
and  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  will  open  a  normal  at  Anderson 
June  l9,  to  continue  ten  weeks. 

J.  C.  Macphsr80N,  the  county  superintendent,  assisted  byT.  C.Smith, 
John  Cooper,  and  W.  C.  Barnhart,  will  open  the  Wayne  County  Annual 
Normal,  at  Centreville,  July  17,  and  continue  it  five  weeks.  The  fifth 
week  to  take  the  place  of  the  county  institute. 

Owen  County  will  have  two  normni  schools  this  summer.  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Hunt  and  Miss  White  will  open  at  Spencer  about  the  14th  of  May. 
The  county  superintendent,  W.  R.  Williams,  will  open  one  at  Patricks- 
hnrg  about  the  16th  of  April. 

A.  H.  Graham,  superintendent  of  the  Columbus  schools,  will  open  a 
normal  about  July  1,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  apply. 

The  normal  to  be  conducted  by  J.  H.  Binford,  at  Greenfield,  Hancock 
county,  will  begin  July  17,  instead  of  the  12th,  as  given  last  month. 
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W.  P.  Smith,  superintendent  of  Hancock  county,  will  open  a  normal 
at  Charlottesville,  to  continue  eignt  weeks,  July  17.  A  model  school  will 
be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  normal. 

A  NOBMAL  TERM  will  be  taught  in  the  B.  M.  &  F.  College,  at  Bedford, 
during  the  summer  vacation.  It  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  17th  of 
July. 

Sheridan  Coil,  W.  H.  McLain,  and  H.  G.  Woody  will  open  a  six  weeks' 
normal  at  Kokomo,  July  24. 

Emmbtt  Pobtee  and  Mrs.  Anna  Snyder  propose  holding  a  ten-weeks' 
normal  at  Bunlapsville,  Union  county,  to  begin  July  10. 


PERSONAL. 


H.  M.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  Monroe  county,  was  elected  ad- 
junct Professor  of  Languages  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  in  1840,  and  held  the  place  thirteen  yean. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Wylib,  at  present  filling  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  State  University,  was  first  elected  to  that  place  in  1836.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  filled  other  chairs  in  the  University,  and  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  has  acted  as  president  pro  tern.  Considering  the  variety  of 
his  attainments,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  profound  scholar  in  the  state. 

H.  A.  Ford,  editor  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  is 
fiavorably  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ford's  intimate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  schools  and  school  systems  well  qualifies  him  for 
this  honorable  position,  and  the  Journal  hopes  he  may  not  only  get  the 
nomination,  but  be  elected. 

James  CBrien;  former  superintendent  of  Laporte  county,  and  late 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  at  Plainfield,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  same,  vice  Frank  B.  Ainsworth,  resigned 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  ex-superintendent  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
held  the  position  for  fourteen  years.  He  is  now  president  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKEBSHAM  has  held  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Pennsylvania  sinc^  1866. 

Milton  Gabbigub,  superintendent  of  Howard  county,  is  being  urged 
by  friends  to  take  the  rac3  for  joint  Representative  of  Howard  and 
Miami  counties  Mr.  Garrigus  is  a  lawyer  of  good  ability,  and  a  fV^iend 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  con- 
sent to  **  run"  and  win  the  race. 

J.  F.  RiCHABDB  is  at  present  teaching  natural  sci<^nce  in  the  Ada  ^O.) 
normal  school.    The  school  is  reported  as  fiourishing. 
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H.  B.  Hill  bas  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Dearborn  county, 
viu  Geo.  C.  Columbia,  resigned. 

PaoF.  J.  A.  Blackburn,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lafayette, 
died  recently  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in  Michigan.  He  had  been  ill 
for  several  weeks,  but  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Lafayette,  three  weeks 
before  bis  death,  he  was  much  improved  and  his  speedy  recovery  was 
expected.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  leaves 
many  warm  friends  in  Lafayette  and  other  cities  in  the  state. 

Wx  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  N.  J.  Mounier,  late  principal  of 
the  Cannelton  schools. 

HuoH  Don  LIT,  Sr.,  of  Laporte,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  efficient 
school  trustees  in  the  state,  died  suddenly  April  2,  1876.  The  Laporte 
ichools  lost  in  him  one  of 'their  best  friends. 

Jab.  H.  Smart,  the  present  incumbent,  was  re-npminated  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats at  their  late  convention,  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. They  acted  wisely.  Mr.  Smart  has  made  a  most  excellent 
superintendent,  and  with  his  two  years'  experience  in  the  office  they 
could  not  have  named  another  man  able  to  do  half  as  much  for  the  schools 
sf  he  will  accomplish,  if  re-elected. 

T.  J.  Charlton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Yincennes 
schools  for  next  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  the  schools  have  made 
rapid  strides  forward  since  Mr.  Charlton  took  charge  of  them. 

Mifis  Marion  Harvst  has  entered  Purdue  University  as  a  special 
rtudent  in  industrial  drawing. 
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German  Grammar,  by  J.  Adolph  Schmitz,  A.  M.,  published  by  J.  B. 
'Lippincott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  a  progressive  one,  leading  the  student  from 
the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  until  he  has  mastered  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  German  language.  The  method,  according  to  which  the 
work  has  been  arranged,  is  a  good  one,  and  the  rules  are  given  in  a  clear 
snd  precise  style,  all  of  which  combines  to  assist  the  learner  greatly  in 
the  study  of  the  language. 

In  the  divisions  of  th^  nouns  into  declensions,  the  author  has  adopted 
the  system  of  moet  of  the  German  grammarians,  i.  e.,  the  nouns  are  di- 
vided into  three  declensions,  viz.,  the  old,  the  new,  and  the  irregular  de- 
clension, sometimes,  also,  called  the  strong,  the  weak,  and  the  mixed  de- 
clension. There  is,  of  course,  no  definite  agreement  concerning  such 
division,  but  it  seems  that  the  nouns  should  be  divided  according  to  some 
risible  characteristics-  by  which  the  learner  may  be  enabled  to  classify 
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the  word  at  sight.  It  is  far  better  to  classify  noans  according  to  their 
gender,  their  number  of  syllables,  and  their  nominative  case  endiig. 
Such  a  system  would  divide  the  nouns  into  five  declensions.  The  first  ctf 
these  would  include  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  ending  in  «r,  el^  en, 
ehen^  and  Uin^  taking  s  in  the  gen.  sing.,  and  n  in  the  dat.  plural.  To  the 
second  would  belong  all  masculine  nouns  ending  in  e,  taking  n  in  all  caseB 
of  the  singular  and  plural  numbers.  To  the  third  all  masculine  monosyl- 
lables, taking  ea  in  the  gen.  and  e  in  the  dat.  sing.,  and  e  in  all  cases  of 
the  plural,  except  in  the  dative,  in  which  they  take  n.  The  fourth  would 
include  all  feminine  nouns,  and  the  fifth  all  neuter  nouns  not  included  in 
the  first.  There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  to  these  rules,  but  the  syBtem, 
as  a  whole,  presents  far  leas  difficulties  than  any  other.  On  seeing  a 
word  the  learner  is  at  once  enabled  to  classify  it,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  any  other  system.  The  division  into  /strong,  weak,  and  mixed 
declensions  is  well  enough  for  Germans,  who  from  habit  know  the  inflec- 
tion of  a  noun,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  foreigners. 

Graded  Lbsbons  in  English,  by  Alonzo  Reed  and  Brainerd  Kellogg, 
JMewYork:  Clark  &  Maynard.  Abram  Brown,  66  Madison  st.,  Chicago. 
Western  Agent.  148  pp.  Price,  60  cts.  Sample  copies  to  teachers  for 
25  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  about  as  much  that  is  valuable  to  teach- 
ers,  within  the  space  occupied,  as  any  book  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
The  authors  have  hit  a  happy  medium  between  the  cumbrous  rules  of 
technical  grammar  and  the  haphazard  no-rule  method.  The  develop- 
ment of  ideas  before  rules  and  definitions  are  given,  the  "hints  for  teach- 
ers," the  original  and  attractive  system  of  diagraming,  making  the  sen- 
tence the  vnii  in  the  study  of  language,  are  all  points  in  the  book  to  be 
specially  noticed  and  commended. 

Object  LifssoNS  in  Primary  Arithmetic  and  Inventive  Drawing,  by 
D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Bloomington,  Ind.    Price,  $1. 

This  is  not  a  book  but  a  set  of  objects^  with  suggestions  as  to  their  use. 
A  set  consists  of  1,116  little  round  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  match 
but  twice  as  long,  and  128  small  rubber  rings.  The  sticks  are  arranged 
in  packages  of  tensy  and  the  tens  are  arranged  in  packages  of  hundreds. 
The  general  plan  is  (1)  the  idea;  (2)  the  word  to  express  it;  (3)  the 
written  character  to  represent  it. 

Primary  teachers  and  mothers  who  wish  to  teach  their  children  at 
home,  will  certainly  find  this  set  of  objects  very  useful.    For  full  par 
ticulars  see  advertisement  in  February  No.  of  the  Journal. 

ScisNCE  Primees.  Physiolos;^,  by  M.  Foster.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    J),  B.  Veasy,  Indianapolis,  agent  f6r  Indiana. 

The  Appletons  have  been  publishing  a  series  of  little  books  on  the 
natural  sciences.  The  books  are  not  only  small  in  size,  but  the  matter 
and  style  are  adapted  to  children,  the  object  being  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  in  thete  important  subjects,  so  that  when  they  become  older  they 
will  desire  to  continue  the  studies  begun  in  their  "primers."    Besides 
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these  Science  Primets,  several  History  Primers,  in  the  sanae  style  and 
with  a  similar  purpose,  have  been  published.  Teachers  can  do  their  pu- 
pils a  special  favor  by  putting  them  in  the  way  of  reading  these  little 
books. 

Th2  Gbktuby  of  Indxfeudsnce;  embracine  a  collection  of  the  most 
important  documents  and  statistics  connected  with  the  political  history 
of  America.    By  J.  R.  Hussey  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

It  will  be  seen  from' the  above  that  this  book  will  be  especially  valu- 
able just  at  this  time.  It  further  contains  a  chronological  record  of  the 
principal  eveats  in  the  history  of  the  country  from  its  discovery  to  the 
present  time.  The  book  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  one's  library 
who  is  in  the  least  interested  in  politics. 

Fasmxr's  Stock  Journal,  the  great  agricultural  stock  paper  of  the 
West  Only  $1.50  a  year.  The  "Farmer's  Stock  Journal"  is  a  sixty- 
foor  column  paper,  beautifully  illustrated,  on  tinted  book  paper,  and  con- 
tains the  largest  and  best  Breeder's  Directory  of  any  stock  paper  in  the 
world.    Address  Alex.  Charles,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Thx  SciE^rriTic  Farmer,  an  excellent  agricultural  paper,  published 
St  Amherst,  Mass.    Price  one  dollar  per  annum. 

,  Amirigak  Poultry  Journal,  published  at  Chicago,  111.,  by  Ward  & 
Barrah,  $1.26.  One  of  the  very  best  papers  for  poultry  fanciers  in  the 
country.    Those  interested  will  do  well  to  subscribe  for  a  copy. 

The  American  Poultry  Bevibw,  a  magazine  containing  12  pages 
of  poultry  information,  reports  of  exhibitions,  etc.  Its  columns  are  en- 
riched by  the  special  contributions  of  a  gentleman  of  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  while  among  its  other  contributors  are  many  of  the 
leading  poultry  men  of  the  country.  Published  by  Blanchard  Bros.,  at 
16  Hawlf y  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Terms,  $1  per  year.  Liberal  terms  to 
clubs. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Tork.  Price,  $1.60.  No  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  or  stock  raiser, 
ibould  be  without  it.  It  is  the  leading  agricultural  magazine  of  the 
country,  and  is  therefore  worth  many  times  its  price. 

Oreqon  Educational  Monthly  is  the  name  of  a  new  school  journal 
published  at  Salem,  Oregon;  editor,  J.  T.  Gregg.  The  number  before 
OS  contains  a  good  variety  of  good  matter. 
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The  Common  School  Teacher,  a  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  the  best 
interest  of  schools,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally.  Terms,  one 
dollar  per  annum.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  2  oent  stamp  for 
specimen  copy  and  premium  list. 

12-6m  Address  The  Teacher,  Bedford,  Ind. 
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•  Teachers: — Your  names,  neatly  printed  in  gold  on  one  dozen  fine 
asBorted  Visiting  Cards,  only  25c.;  two  dozen,  85a   No  samples fre». 
2-8t  Address  Eagle  Job  Oftice,  Memphis,  lad. 

Prof.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schools,  Prof.  M'Clain,  of 
the  high  school,  and  H.  G.  Woody,  principal  of  the  New  London  schools, 
will  open  a  six-weeks'  normal  school  in  Kokomo,  July  24.  These  are 
all  experienced  and  able  instructors,  and  teachers  who  attend  the  normal 
may  expect  to  get  the  full  worth  of  their  money.  Teachers  of  Howard 
and  adjoining  counties  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  one  of  the 
above  named  persons. 

Be  Honest. — Owing  to  the  stringency  in  money  matters  last  fall  and 
winter,  we  accommodated  several  teachers  by  sending  them  the  Journal 
on  their  promise  to  pay  for  it  when  they  had  earned  the  money  teaching. 
Some  of  these  persons  have,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  editor,  not  kept 
their  promise.    He  hopes  to  hear  from  them  soon. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this  Jour- 
aal  of  the  Indianapolis  Business  College.  It  would  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  many  teachers  to  attend  the  normal  institute  of  penmanship. 

Every  teacher  employed  in  the  common  schools,  it  matters  not  what 
grade,  should  teach  letter-writing,  note-writing,  composition-writing,  etc^ 
etc.,  in  a  systematic  way.  One  of  the  most  practical  little  books  pub- 
lished on  these  subjects  is  Hadley's  Language  Lessons.  See  advertise- 
ment on  another  page. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental  Penmanship,  beginning  July  10.—^ 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  thoroughly  qtialif  j 
persons  to  teach  the  much  neglected  Art  of 
Writing.    Specimens  of  writing  and  beautiftil 
cards  sent  for  ten  cents.    Send  for  Circular. 
Isaac  C.  Mulkins,  Penman, 
Huntington  or  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  SMITH'S 

DICTIONARY  OP 


In  continuation  of  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible."     By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

800  Illustrations.     Circulars  and  full  information  free. 

5-8t      Address  A.  6.  Kettleton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

Agents  wanted  for  the  superb  Steelplate  Engraving, 

"SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW." 

Just  published,  and  popular  beyond  all  precedent.    Ladies  are  especially 
successful.  For  circulars,  etc,  address  Agents  Art  House,  24  Park  PUoe 
New  York.  6-2t 
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THOMAS  J.   VATEB. 


lAVING  known,  for  many  years,  the  gentleman  who  de- 
livered the  last  inaugural  before   the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association, .  and  esteeming  him  more  than 
an  ordinary  thinker,  I  looked  forward  with  some  inte- 
reat  to  the  time  when  I  would  listen  to  hb  address. 

I  heard,  have  since  read,  and  find  myself  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  its  positions,  and  less  and  less  pleased 
with  its  spirit,  and  propose  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  some  of 
the  more  objectionable  positions  of  the  address,  as  found  in  the 
final  statement  of  a  somewhat  fully  argued  proposition,  to* wit : 
"I  wish  to  be  understood,  then,  to  say  that  from  the  very  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  school,  it  must  be  free  from  the  recognition 
of  any  particular  faith,  eithar  in  politics  or  religion,  if  it  shall 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created." 

Think  of  it!  Banish  from  our  schools  both  politics  and  reli- 
gion! And  that,  when  our  laws  are  very  largely,  and  becoming 
more  so  continually,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
rdigion,  and  our  government  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
every  man  is  a  politician. 

I  have  no  desire  to  misrepresent  the  address,  its  positions,  or 
its  author;  I  would  much  prefer  to  believe  he  only  meant,  in 
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this  statemeot,  ^'party  politics"  and  ''sectarian  rdigion,"  but  I 
am  not  allowed  that  privilege,  for  in  the  argument  he  says : 

"  With  the  matter  of  religious  opinion,  whether  it  is  limited  to 
the  minor  differences  that  form  the  basis  of  different  sects,  or  ex- 
tends to  those  wider  differences  that  distinguish  the  great  religioxis 
of  the  world,  the  public  school  has  nothing  to  do,  except  as  a 
matter  of  history."  And  so,  we  are  not  to  know,  not  even  rec- 
ognize, in  our  schools,  right  or  wrong,  truth  or  error,  in  religion 
and  politics. 

We  may  read  of  them  as  we  read  of  &cts,  learn  of  their  dif- 
fering commands  and  principles,  but  have  faith  in  none;  at  least, 
we  must  recognize  no  such  fidth  or  preference.  Better  far  the 
subject  never  be  introduced  than  dealt  with  in  such  manner. 
And  why  this  cramping  only  here?  Is  it  not  assuming  they  are 
void  of  truth  or  error ;  that  convictions  in  regard  to  either  are 
useless? 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  what  it  i^hat  thus  reoeives 
'the  ban  of  prohibition.  First,  of  politics.  Y^hat  is  politics? 
"The  science  of  government;  that  part  of  ethics  which  consists 
in  the  r^ulation  and  government  of  a  state  or  nation  for  die 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity ;  comprehending 
the  defense  of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign  control  or 
conquest ;  the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  resources,  and 
protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  their  morals." 

But  there  are  differing  systems  of  government ;  differing  theo- 
ries, differing  faiths  in  politics ;  differing  conceptions  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  under  the  government;  of  the  means  of  defense; 
of  development ;  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  morals; 
and  with  all  these  points  ''  the  public  school  has  nothing  to  do 
except  as  a  matter  of  history!" 

Our  own  system  of  government*  is  very  peculiar,  our  £Edth  in 

politics  very  different  from  all  others;  it  is  better  or  worse; 
truer  or  more  false ;  which  ?  But  this  question  must  never  be 
asked  in  the  school ;  on  this  point  the  coming  citizen  must  have 
no  instruction.  Why,  fellow  teachers,  I  believe  so  truly  in  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  objects  of  government,  as  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  inaugural  address  of  1875,  that  the  propo- 
sition seems  absurd  to  me.  I  have  but  one  fidth  in  this  partica- 
lar,  reoosnize  it,  and  desire  all  men,  everywhere,  to  do  likewise ; 
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and  most  of  all  do  I  desire  rmj  children,  and  aHl  children  of  this 
repaUic,  to  be  reared  under  the  influence  of  this  recognition.  I 
would  have  them  patriotic  truly;  but  most  should  they  love  their 
country  because  it  is  right;  its  principles,  true;  its  authority, 
just;  its  laws,  beneficent.  Any  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
Bchool  which  does  not  include  the  recognition  of  the  particular 
fidth  in  politics  on  which  the  government  supporting  them  is 
based  and  built,  is  fearfully,  if  not  fatally,  defective ;  especially 
80  in  regard  to  this  government,  whose  only  possible  perpetuity 
is  in  the  intelligence  and  love  of  its  citizens  for  its  principles. 

Of  what  avail,  in  this  particular,  is  the  former  without  the 
latter?  The  greater  the  intelligence  the  sooner  the  destruction, 
if  coupled  with  it  is  the  conviction  that  another  form  of  govern- 
nMDt  is  preferable. 

Instead,  then,  of  banishing  politics  from  the  school,  I  would 
bave  it  taught,  and  well  taught,  and  (mr  particular  foiUh  ihereiny 
00  soon  as  the  scholars  are  old  enough  to  understand  the  subject 

It  is  true,  such  recognition  might  meet  with  opposition,  but 
what  of  that?  Not  certainly  from  those  who  are  in  fietvor  of  our 
system  of  government ;  and  is  it  our  object  to  please  those  who 
are  not?  If  so,  we  may  not  stop  short  of  a  recognition  of  their 
particular  political  faith.  But  if  our  desire  is  to  strengthen  our 
^emmenty  by  increasing  a  love  for  it  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo* 
pie,  then  let  us  exhibit  the  distinction,  recognize  the  perfection, 
and  admire  the  beauty  of  our  own  particular  political  faith ; 
better  calculated  than  any  other  to  produce  true  men  and  women. 
If  this  is  more  than  the  definition  of  the  school  in  the  address 
includes  (and  it  is  unless  further  defined),  thai  so  be  it ;  the 
definition  is  defective  and  must  be  improved  or  rejected. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Exdurion  of  Religion 
from  owr  Sehool$. 

I  suppose  by  religion  the  author  means  "any  system  of -fiutb 
and  worBhip,"  which  includes  the  recognition  of  a  superior  power 
who  rules  over  us,  who  is  revealed  to  us,  and  whose  laws  we 
should  obey;  all  of  which  should  be  excluded.  So  there  should 
be,  in  our  schools,  no  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being;  no  recog- 
nition of  His  power;  or  authority  of  His  law;  of  our  obligation 
to  Him;  of  reverence  for,  or  worship  of,  Him;  no  recognition  of 
something  above  us,  high  and  mighty,  grand  and  good,  or,  of 
afiuth  in  sueh;  to  all  of  which  I  do  most  seriously  and  eamestiy 
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object;  not,  however,  in  any  spirit  of  captioasness,  but  in  die 
firm  oonyiction  that  snob  a  coarse  would  be  most  fatal  to  our  kiiid. 

It  could  only  be  dictated  by  the  oonyiction  that  such  matters  were 
of  the  utmost  indifference  to  us,  about  which  we  need  have  no 
concern.  There  could  bono  greater  mistake than.such  a  conclusion. 

Faith  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  acts,  of  all  efibrts  for 
good  or  imagined  good;  and  just  in  the  proportion  of  the  strength 
of  our  ftdth,  is  the  efficiency  of  our  efforts.  I  need  not  argue 
this  point ;  it  is  manifest  in  every  trade,  profession  and  occupa- 
tion of  life.  No  one  ever  attained  even  a  mediocre  position  in 
the  path  of  life  without  being  imbued  with  a  fiEtith  in  his  calling. 
Blot  out  faith,  and  you  destroy  the  mainspring  of  action.  Per- 
vert it,  and  you  pervert  the  whole  purpose  of  our  being. 

Religious  faith  has  taken  hold  of  man  in  his  primal  savage 
state  and  restrained,  moulded,  and  controlled  his  actions  with  a 
greater  power  than  any  other  known  influence.  Men  liave  done 
and  dared  more  for  their  religious  fidth  than  for  any  other  thing 
cherished  by  the  human  heart  Toil  and  suffsring,  and  even 
death,  have  been  welcomed  in  sustaining  its  prindplee  and  prose- 
cuting its  purposes. 

So  strange  and  subtle  an  influence  does  it  exercise  over  our 
whole  being  that  if  you  are  made  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  religious  faith  of  a  people  vou  may  correctly  know  their 
peculiarities ;  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  former  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  latter. 

People  with  a  strong  and  abiding  &ith  in  good,  are  good ;  full 
of  good  actions.  While  those  of  a  cold,  hard,  savage  religious 
&ith,  are  cold,  hard,  and  cruel  in  all  their  interoonrse  with  their 
,  fellow  men.  And  those  without  any  religious  fidth,  if  any  such 
there  be,  are  almost  without  any  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
man. 

Do  we  desire  the  stolid  cruelty  of  barbarism  in  this  Mr  land, 
or  the  influences  which  will  surely  tend  to  produce  it?  Do  we 
want  the  intelligent  profligacy  of  Grecian  and  Boman  civilisa- 
tion? The  sharp,  unprincipled  intelligence  of  the  Hindoo?  The 
warm,  indulgent  licentiousness  of  the  Turics  ?  Do  we  desire  any  of 
these?  Or,  rather,  do  we  not  want  the  more  pure,  consietent, 
generous,  christian  civilization  ? 

Who  would  hesitate  to  decide  t  What  one,  loving  his  ooiuitry 
and  kind,  could  hesitate?  And  shall  we  be  so  fi>olish  as  to  refoae 
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to  use  the  influeaoes  tendiog  to  produce  desired  results  and 
buusii  those  of  opposite  tendency?  Can  we  be  indifferent  in 
this  matter?  Can  we  afford  to  ignore  this  mighty  power  for 
good?  Do  we  desire  the  polished  frivolity  of  faithless  France? 
I  diink  not;  and  so  can  only  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  address 
in  this  particular. 

Man  has  a  religious  element  in  his  nature ;  you  may  call  it  ig- 
Aorance,  or  superstition,  or  bigotry,  if  you  please ;  but  the  &ct 
stands  indisputable  that  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence  in  restraining,  controlling,  and  directing  the  actions  of 
men  the  world  has  known.  It  has  a  strange,  quiet,  influence 
over  man's  whole  being ;  modifying  and  shaping,  to  a  degree, 
every  thought  and  feeling ;  thus  forming  character  and  giving 
new  impulses  to  action. 

Through  its  influence,  almost  wholly,  was  obtained  the  first 
oentrol  over  the  fiercest  passions,  the  first  desire  for  better  being. 
It  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  intelligent  few  have  con- 
trolled  the  ignorant  many;  sometimes  to  base  purposes  of  pride 
and  setfiahneas  and  degradation,  but  still  a  means  of  control — a 
most  wonderfol  means.  Becognizing,  then,  this  potent  influence, 
what  shall  we  do  with  it?  Ignore  it,  as  the  address  proposes? 
Leave  it  untrained,  undiverted  to  purposes  of  good  ?  Or,  shall 
we  not  rather  use  the  means  the  Beneficent  Father  has  given  us, 
and  educate,  train,  enlighten,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
homan  being  the  power  of  ^df  control,  9elf  limitation,  the  only 
ehannel  through  which  true  liberty  will  ever  lie  attained  ? 

As  surely  as  the  religious  element  of  man's  nature  was  the  ele- 
ment giving  man  the  control  of  his  fellow  man,  so  surely  is  it 
the  dement,  properly  enlightened,  by  which  man  shall  yet  attain 
oompiete  mastery  over  himself. 

We  talk  about  religion  and  morality  as  though  they  were  sep- 
arate and  distinct  things;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  first  con- 
ception of  morality,  or  of  moral  obligation,  was  obtained  in  the 
earliest  dawn  of  religion,  and  it  has  become  more  dear  and  per- 
fect as  religion  has  shed  a  brighter  and  purer  light.  Christianity 
blows  BO  such  separation.  '*  Faith  without  works  is  dead,  being 
ilone."  "  Pure  and  undefiled  religion,  before  GK)d  and  the  Father 
IB  this,  to  visit  the  widow  and  orphan  in  their  a£9[iction,  and  keep 
oncfs  self  unspotted  from  the  world." 
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There  may  be  morality  without  a  demonstrative  recognition  of 
the  preecribed  forms  of  religious  services;  without  personal  adhe- 
rence to  particular  religious  sects;  but  a  morality  without  religion, 
without  the  recognition  of  and  fkith  in  the  infinite  perfections, 
Gh>d  the  universal  Father,  and  man  the  universal  brother,  is  cold, 
formal,  outward;  blossoming  readily  and  surely  into  the  veriest 
phariseeism. 

I  hold,  then,  desiring  the  most  perfect  behavior,  that  the  prime 
object  of  the  school,  by  definition  and  argument  of  the  address, 
should  not  ignore  the  existence  of  this  valuable  element  in  hu- 
man  nature,  but  recognize,  cultivate  and  apply  it  in  softening 
and  restraining  the  more,  vicious  desires,  and  in  strengthening 
and  intensifying  the  purer,  nobler  aspirations,  and  the  love  and 
admiration  for  die  true  and  good. 

That  the  religious  element,  properly  directed,  will  tend  to  this 
end,  the  world's  history  and  my  own  experience  attest.  For  the 
nearly  ten  years  of  my  experience  as  teacher  it  was  my  fi[>rtuDe, 
largely,  to  have  charge  of  what  are  usually  considered  **  bad 
schools,"  rough,  rude,  untaught,  undisciplined  boys  and  girls; 
rowdy  schools,  night  schools,  bootblack  and  newsboys'  schools.  I 
have  conducted  them  with  and  without  the  religious  element,  and 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  surest  way  to  true  morality,  aye,  the 
only  way,  is  through  the  light  of  a  pure  religion,  founded  on  and 
strengthened  by  a  holy  faith.  Let  me  awaken  the  religious  na- 
ture of  the  wildest,  and  I  have  more  than  half  obtained  the  vic- 
tory over  wrong  doing ;  I  have,  at  least,  opened  an  avenue  fbr 
better  thought  and  purposes.  I  believe  tiiere  can  be  no  real 
morality  without  a  religious  element.  We  naturally  connect  all 
good  with  ''Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  true,  and  beau* 
tiful,  and  good."  And  we  are  endowed  with  a  love  for  them  and 
a  zeal  in  their  spread  in  the  proportion  of  our  love  for  their 
source.  To  obtain,  then,  the  prime  object  of  the  school,  behavior, 
I  would  introduce,  recognize,  approve  and  maintain  the  very 
thing  our  author  would  exclude  and  prohibit — the  recognition  of 
some  particular  religious  faith.     The  best,  if  possible. 

But  I  would  do  so  for  other  reasons,  and  I  think  more  important 
reason^  than  these,  vizf  because  it  is  the  child's  right  to  have  the 
fullest  culture  of  all  its  faculties ;  the  best  development  of  every 
element  of  its  nature  it  is  capable  of.  The  greatest  good  of 
every  individual  requires  this;  the  highest  duty  of  the  State  is 
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to  aid  in  aooomplishisg  it.  Edacators  have  long  since  concluded 
that  nothing  short  of  the  fullest  development  and  culture  of  the 
entire  man  will  fill  the  ideal  of  true  education. 

The  development  of  exceptional  elements  in  man's  nature,  and 
neglect  or  suppression  of  others,  has  been  the.  policy  of  the  past; 
soitaUe  to  the  partial  governments  and  religions  in  which^  and 
for  which,  it  was  used;  but  entirely  unsuited  to  our  times  and 
aims.  To  be,  and  be  free,  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  the  great  object 
of  our  desireB  for  ourselves  and  fellows;  the  main  object  of  our 
government;  the  great  purpose  of  our  religion;  and  to  aid  in  the 
general  realization  of  this  highest  ideal  is  the  purpose  of  the 
paUic  school.  No  half-waj  worK  will  do  here.  No  partial  con- 
ceptions will  meet  the  demand.  No  onesided  development  will 
satisfy  the  desire. 

Any  system  of  education  not  aiming  at  this  result  is  faulty. 
Bnt  when  it  ignores  an  element  of  controlling  influence  in  our 
natures,  one  capable  of  imparting  the  purest  pleasure,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  truest  morality,  it  is  so  full  of  deformity  it  should  not 
be  tolerated  by  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  individual,  then,  is  a  true 
religious  education;  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  one 
is  the  true  religious  training  of  every  other  one,  since  of  it  must 
come  all  true  morality,  the  best  security  for  civilized  society,  the 
greatest  blessing  of  social  life,  and  our  purest,  most  elevating 
pleasures. 

In  reply  to  ''Beligion  and  Politics  are  matters  of  individual 
preference,  and  should  be  left  to  individual  guidance  and  con- 
trol," I  ask,  what  reason  there  is  in  *'the  State"  using  its  sovereign 
power  in  directing  matters  of  minor  importance,  while  those  .of 
the  utmost  importance  to  it  and  the  individual  are  left  only  to 
the  care  of  the  individual?  Is  not  the  individual  as  capable  of 
'directing  mental  as  moral  development?  and  since  a  failure  to 
perform  the  duty  here  would  surely  be  a  less  public  harm  than 
there,  would  not  common  sense  say  adapt  your  means  to  ends  ? 
If  anything  must  be  left  in  uncertain  attainment,  let  it  be  that 
of  less  importance. 

Th£  Baltimore  Citv  Council  is  about  to  establish  a  high  school 
for  colored  pupils.  Maryland  appropriated  $100,000  last  year 
for  the  support  of  her  colored  schools,  which  are  said  to  be  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition. 
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LIVING  WORDS. 


LAKOUA6E  IS  often  called  the  instniinent  of  thought,  bat,  sayv 
Whewell,  ''it  is  more;  it  is  the  nutriment  of  thought,  or 
rather,  it  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  thought  lives.''  Not  only 
is  it  the  medium  of  commerce  between  mind  and  mind,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  thought,  that  is,  of  general  noticiis, 
and  really  ministers  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  mind  itself. 

The  words  and  phrases  which  are  current  with  us  to-day,  ar» 
linked  by  invisible  and  indissoluble  bonds  with  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  men  who  lived  in  the  remotest  times.  In  language  . 
itself  we  inherit  a  rich  treasure  of  scientific  wealth  as  weU  a» 
poetic  imagery.  The  words  we  learn,  even  from  a  mother's  lips, 
are  "real  coins  which  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  an- 
cient intellectual  dynasties."  How  important,  then,  that  we 
should  learn  the  standard  values  of  this  intellectual  currency,  so 
that  we  may  not  receive  too  litde  or  pay  out  too  much  in  words; 
and  how  important,  also,  that  the  intellectual  mintage  should  be 
preserved  in  purity. 

Coleridge  complains  that  '*  the  very  terms  of  ancient  wisdom 
are  worn  out,  or  far  worse,  are  stamped  on  baser  metal,  and 
whosoever  would  proclaim  its  solemn  truths  must  commence  with 
a  glossary."  Some  of  these  terms  of  *  ancient  wisdom  are  now 
like  fallen  angels  which  have  been  relegated  from  the  intelligible 
world  of  pure  ideas  to  the  sphere  of  sensuous  phenomena,  and 
need,  in  Coleridge's  stately  phrase,  "a  grand  palinqenMay  Much 
of  this  ancient  wisdom  is  enshrined  in  words  that  are  derived 
from  languages  against  which  some  are  now  seeking  to  excite  a 
prejudice,  by  labeling  and  libeling  them  as  ''dead."  A  popular 
American  writer  has  unwittingly  given  countoianoe  to  this  fidse 
conception  by  calling  language  "fossil  poetry;"  and  D^in  Trench 
has  pushed  the  figure  to  extravagance  by  sajdng  that  language  is 
"fossil  ethics"  and  "fossil  history."  The  figure  has  some  poetic 
beauty;  for  as  the  delicate  insect  has  been  enshrined  in  purest 
amber  and  the  graceful  fern  has  been  entombed  in  carbon  and 
preserved  for  ages,  so  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  images  of 
men  who  lived  in  distant  ages  have  been  preserved  in  single 
words  and  phrases  and  are  now  studied  by  philologists  with 
wonder  and  delight     Still  we  cannot  admire  the  phrase  "fossil 
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wonk''  There  is  more  of  truth,  and  even  of  beauty,  in  the  con- 
oq^tiOQ  of  a  recent  English  writer  who  says,  ''  Very  wonderful 
are  these  mind-waift,  these  floating  thoughts  on  t}ie  stream  of 
tune,  a  ghostly  band  on  material  rafts,  visible  spirit-forms  where 
the  ibrm  has  no  natural  relation  to  the  spirit  that  it  bears.  The 
ample  £Kt  is  plain  enough  that  the  immortal  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  men  do  launch  themselves  and  travel  in  this  way— are  let 
kxMe  and  set  adrift  with  a  strange  life-germ  of  their  own. 

Words,  true  and  right  words,  are  not  dead  but  living ;  they 
teat  and  glow  with  thought  and  'feeling.  They  pass  from  heart 
to  ]i6art»  from  life  to  life.  They  are  always  in  oommunicm  with 
life,  and  ''once  spoken  never  again  drop  out  of  heart  sovereignty/' 
He  whose  name  must  always  be  pronounced  with  reverence  as 
the  name  which  is  above  every  name,  has  said,  *'  My  words  are 
tfirit  and  Vfe^^  and  for  eighteen  centuries  His  words  have  given 
tnie  life  to  millicms.  Is  there  not  a  spirit  of  life  in  the  words  of 
David  and  Isaiah,  of  Plato  and  Sophocles,  of  Dante  and  Milton, 
of  fflkahq^eare  and  Wordsworth?  Though  dead,  these  men  are 
itQl  speaking — speaking  in  living,  breathing  words ;  words  that 
stir  us  and  put  noble  feelings  into  us;  works  that  fill  us  with 
npture  or  melt  us  to  tears.  Words  have  breathed  courage  into 
despairing  souls,  and  nerved  the  paralyzed  arm,  and  infused  new 
life  into  those  who  were  ready  to  die.  Wonderful  is  this  power 
of  sending  a  mind-birth  afloat  on  common  air  and  causing  it  to 
cany  an  unseen  burden  of  thought  across  space  and  somehow, 
we  know  not  how,  depositing  its  treasure  in  another  mind! 

He  who  esteems  lightly  the  treasure  of  words  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  learned  to  think  aright  How  can  one  think  aright 
who  does  not  know  the  precise  value  and  import  of  the  terms  in 
which  he  thinks?  A  man's  language  is  generally  as  precise  and 
as  definite  as  his  thought.  We  give  little  credit  to  those  who 
oomidain  that  th%y  cannot  express  what  they  conceive.  The 
ikolt  is  essentially  in  the  conception.    A  man  may  fed 

"What  he  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal," 

but  if  he  has  a  definite  thought,  he  will  have  a  definite  expres- 
sion. There  can  be  no  exact  thinking  without  precise  symbols, 
and  where  a  man  has  a  dear  thought  he  will  have  dear  language. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  study  of  language  as  a  mental  dis- 
dpillne. — 2%e  Cftroniofe. 
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•*THE  GENERAL/'  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  POWER. 


MART  £.   BIMI^OKB. 


MT  workbasket  stands  on  the  table.  I  take  from  it  garments, 
folded  and  basted,  and  turn  to  my  sewing  machine.  The 
work  to  be  done  b  dearly  defined.  HerO)  one  part  is  to  be  joined 
to  another ;  there,  are  to  be  traced  dainty  lines  of  ornament. 
But  it  is  not  yet  a  &ct*  To  make  it  one,  the  curious  succession 
of  wheel,  shaft,  spring,  and  clasp  must  be  duly  adjusted,  and 
then  the  motive  and  controlling  power  applied.  This  done,  I  ex- 
perience file  joy  springing  naturally  from  a  completed  work. 

Another  work  comes  to  me,  the  educating  of  human  beings. 
Do  I  as  clearly  understand  this  as  the  former  work?  The  nature 
and  range  of  results — the  adjustment  of  mechanism  for  the  trans- 
mission of  force — the  kind  and  degree  of  power  to  be  applied? 

As  the  work  I  desire  wrought  by  my  sewing-machine  closely 
resembles  that  which  my  friend  next  door  accomplishes  with  a 
different  mechanism,  so  the  whole  true  educating  work  of  all 
teachers  bears  a  dose  resemblance.  Varied  means  must  be  used 
by  each,  and  a  greater  variety  ensues  in  the  adaptations  of  the 
power  of  each  individual.  But  the  general  end — ^the  devdop- 
ment  of  each  dement  of  humanity  in  accordance  with  its  inhe* 
rent  ideal,  and  in  practical  relation  to  the  outer  ILfo  to  which  it 
is  called — is  alike  in  all  cases. 

Among  the  means  to  be  used  in  securing  this  end,  one  may 
employ  our  thought  for  9  space.  Two  types  of  mind  seem  to 
prevail  in  the  world.  One  of  these  grasps  each  individual  fiust 
and  idea  with  a  strong  independent  grip,  than  warily  reaches  its 
general  conditions.  The  other  instinctivdy  looks  at  a  ftct  <Mr 
idea  for  what  it  contains  (and  often  for  merdy  that  it  is  able  to  dis* 
cem),  speedily  catches  a  general  conception,  lays  future-discov- 
ered £Eicts  under  tribute  to  the  general  truth,  and  then  uses  this 
as  its  spedal  weapon.  In  whichever  of  these  molds  a  particular 
soul  is  cast,  let  it  follow  its  own  law,  certain  if  either  is  carried 
far  enough  the  general  truths  will  be  grasped. 

It  is  these  general  truths  as  a  direct  power  in  accomplishing  the 
ends  sought  in  education  that  we  now  wish  to  consider.  Firat, 
as  to  the  teaching  of  truth.     Any  truth  may  be  dearly  appie- 
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hended  aa  thought  and  yet  &il  to  h%  even  a  hal^truth.  Besides 
the  flionght  itself  and  the  thought  relations,  fitting  sentiments 
most  be  aroused  and  the  right  attitude  of  the  will  secured  to 
make  the  harmony  complete..  That  these  are  oftenest  reached 
thiODgh  sympathy  with  the  teacher^s  spirit  in  presenting  the 
thought  is  no  proof  that  the  end  requires  no  definite  purpose. 
It  is  simply  a  use  of  the  highest  force,  the  teacher^s  character, 
for  the  production  of  the  most  important  results.  And  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  labor,  the  most  developed  and  most  skill- 
fiilly  trained  and  adjusted  person  produces  the  best  results.  Nor 
will  less  meet  the  requirements  of  education.  Not  only  is  the 
most  healthy  and  symmetrical  life  the  happiest,  it  is  also  the  best 
adapted  to  perform  the  work  for  which  life  is  given.  Without 
its  attainment  the  full  thought  of  the  Creator  in  its  existence  is 
not  reached  by  any  human  soul.  Who,  that  seeks  to  educate, 
dares  aim  at  less? 

Bat  besides  a  complete  general  culture  of  the  inherent  powers 
of  each  individual,  there  is  an  equally  complete  preparation  for 
the  social  relations  of  life  that  is  not  leas  important.  In  attain- 
ing this  end  there  is  no  power  at  our  command  equal  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  general  social  truths  of  life  in  the  daUy  admin- 
istration of  the.schooL  This  removal  of  th^  whole  field  of  dis- 
cipline from  ihe  domain  of  "small  points,"  is  in  itseif  a  strategic 
▼ictoiy.  It  revolutionizes  the  whole  system  of  warfare  between 
ignofance  and  inteUigence.  Single  hand-to-hand  combat  for 
mere  personal  prowess,  ceases.  To  meet  intelligence  entrenched 
behind  parapets,  intelligent  skill  has  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
that  very  act  destroys  the  ignorance  which  constituted  the  enemy 
to  be  defeated.  It  only  remains  for  the  superior  intelligence  to 
use  tact  in  establishing  the  general  identity  of  the  resulting  aim, 
and  to  cnrganize  the  united  force  to  gain  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 
And  what  an  economy  of  force  ensues!  How  much  of  the  ]ar- 
ring  friction  of  school  life  is  obviated  I  The  self-respect — the 
oonsciousness  of  dignity- — that  accompanies  deliberate  action  in 
accordance  with  recognized  general  truths  is  a  most  potent  force 
for  social  good.  When  one  not  merely  scorns  a  mean  action,  but 
realizefl  his  right  and  power  not  to  do  it,  he  has  in  one  element 
solved  the  problem  of  life.  Extend  this  mastery  till  all  the  es* 
sentiai  dements  of  character  are  encircled  and  the  work  is  com- 
plete.    And  the  poesibOity  of  this  relative — ^not  absolute — sue* 
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0688,  is  a  most  important  object  to  be  set  before  the  ambition  of 
each  child.  Happy  the  teacher  who  is  able  to  inspire  his  pnpils 
with  its  simple  grandeur  I 

And  what  opportunities  each  day  ofbrs  for  training  in  a  life 
which  shall  be  felt  to  be  the  real,  actual  life  of  the  world!    That 
life  is  no  longer  a  dim,  distant  vision,  beckoning  him  with  dela- 
sive  hope.    It  becomes  revealed  as  a  beautiful  and  piedous 
whole,  of  which  the  present  is  an  essential  part    Lifted  out  of 
the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  passing  day  be- 
comes a  priceless  jewel.    Into  it  is  concentrated  all  his  power  to 
learn  its  meaning  and  its  appropriate  use.     Whoever  watches  the 
joyfulness  of  children  as  they  recognize  that  each  day  brings 
''something  new"  to  be  known,  and  some  new  power  in  doing 
acquired,  will  not  doubt  this  truth.     And  the  more  comi^etely 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  is  felt  to  be  the  atmosphere  of 
mature  life,  not  only  the  more  satisfactory,  but  the  easier  will  be 
its  discipline.    The  higher  its  ideal,  so  long  as  its  attainment  is 
felt  to  be  a  possibility,  the  greater  its  power  to  stifle  the  morbid 
and  restless  impulses  of  a  lower  life.     Impelled  by  the  irkscnne- 
ness  of  silence  the  chUd  cries,  "When  we  get  to  be  men  we  can 
talk  as  much  as  we  please;"  but  what  a  transformation  follows  as 
he  realizes  that  ''m^  cannot  talk  when  it  would  be  impdite,  or 
when  they  have  something  else  to  do."    Take,  too,  the  weak, 
weary,  and  lazy  "  I  canfs,"  and  change  them  to  resolute  ''  I  can's-" 
Train  the  child  in  truth  till  he  discerns  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability,  and  then,  as  occasion  requires,  to  frankly 
say,  ''I  do  not  know,"  or,  ^'  I  was  wrong."    Impress  his  oWga- 
tion  to  be  and  to  do  what  present  circumstances  require.     Bouse 
the  activities  of  his  soul,  till  it  forms  the  habit  of  responding 
both  in  word  and  act  to  immediate  demands.    By  wise  altema- 
nations  of  the  most  alert  action  and  the  most  perfect  repose,  lead 
him  to  meet  the  rapid  transitions  of  our  changing  existence. 

But  besides  the  definite  training  for  the  highest  individual  and 
social  good,  there  is  another  that  cannot  be  safely  neglected. 
The  fact  of  an  actual  perverted  life  must  not  be  disguised*  £yen 
though  the  aim  of  each  be  to  attain  the  high  and  the  true,  the 
subtle  dangers  arising  in  his  own  soul  must  be  recognized  and 
the  remedy  understood.  Then  there  is  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion against  others.  '*  The  spiritual"  and  "the  unworldly^  seem 
to  many  identical,  and  the  degree  of  unfitness  to  live  in  the 
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world,  thw  measure  in  estimatiiig  spiritual  culture.  This  error 
must  be  met  and  the  abeolute  Bacredness  of  present  relationa  and 
Durations  impressed.  Skill  in  discerning  and  estimating  all 
types  of  chamctor  must  be  cultivated,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
appropriate  to  each  considered.  Let  it  be  seen  that  to  hate  is  as 
noble  1^  to  loye,  and  the  right  place  and  manner  of  each  incul- 
cated. While  remembering  that  there  is  much  to  be  bravely  and 
cheetfiiUy  borne  in  this  world,  forget  not  the  place  for  indigna- 
tion and  resistance.  Nor  let  the  value  of  sympathy  be  over- 
looked. Train  (o  distinguish  the  burdens  each  must  bear  by 
honsdfy  and  those  which  ''the  word  fitly  spoken"  lightens  or  re- 
moves. While  inculcating  justice  and  honor  towards  others,  let 
08  lead  our  pupils  to  straightforward  denial  of  the  false,  and  to 
quietly  take,  rather  than  beg  for,  their  rights.  Let  each  realize 
his  responsibility  not  to  be  trammeled  by  others'  folly,  or  de- 
fianded  by  their  dishonesty.-  Becognize  the  right  of  truth  to 
triumph,  and  that  of  the  ignorance  that  asserts  the  superiority  of 
mere  ''brute  joroe"  to  consignment  to  its  appropriate  oblivion. 
So  shall  the  true  power  of  spirit  in  vitalizing  and  directing  the 
material  forces  be  recognized,  and  the  man  and  the  woman  who 
reinforce  society  with  their  individual  character  appreciated. 


THE  KENTUCKY  SHOWER  OF  FLESH. 


IT  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  weeds  should  grow  with 
flowers,  tares  with  corn,  and  that  superstition  should  almost 
touch  truth.  Showers  of  frogs,  of  fishes,  of  bloody  rain  and 
mow  have  firequently  occurred.  The  last  sensation,  however, 
"  the  fall  of  flesh  in  Kentucky,"  offers  some  features  of  special 
interest. 

In  1537,  while  Paracekus  was  engaged  in  the  production  of 
his  "elixir  of  life/'  he  came  across  a  very  strange  looking  vege- 
table mass,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Nostoc."  The  want 
of  rapid  transportation,  combined  with  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  substances  &Uen,  have  hitherto  prevented  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  examination.    The  specimens  of  the    "Kentucky 
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shower/'  reached  New  York  well  preserved  in  glycerine^  and  it 
has  been  comparatively  easy  to  identify  the  substance  and  to  fix 
its  status.    The  Kentucky  wonder  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  '*  Nostoc*'  of  the  old  alchemist.    The  Nostoc  belongs  to  the 
confervie;  it  consists  of  translucent,  'gelatinous  bodies,  joined 
together  by  threadlike  tubes  or  seed-bearers.   There  are  about' fiffy 
species  of  this  singular  plant  classified ;  two  or  three  kinds  have 
even  been  found  in  a  fossil  state.    Like  other  confervsd,  the 
Nostoc  propagates  by  self-division,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or  spores. 
When  these  spores  work  their  way  out  of  the  gelatinous  envelope 
they  may  be  wafted  by  winds  here  and  there,  and  may  be  carried 
great  distances.    Wherever  they  may  fall,  and  find  congenial  soil, 
dampness  or  recent  rains,  they  will  thrive  and  spread  very  rapidly, 
and  many  cases  are  recorded  where  they  have  covered  miles  of  ground 
in  a  very  few  hours  with  long  strings  of  "  Nostoc"    On  acoonnt 
of  this  rapiditjr  of  growth,  people*  almost  everywhere  fiuthfully 
believe  the  Nostoc  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  and  ascribe  to  it  many 
mysterious  virtues.    The  plant  iis  npt  confined  to  any  special  lo- 
cdity  or  to  any  climate;  sown  by  the  whirlwind,  carried  by  a 
current  of  air,  in  need  of  moisture  only  for  existence  and  sap- 
port,  it  thrives  everywhere.     Icebergs  afloat  in  mid  ocean  have 
been  found  covered  with  it    In  New  Zealand  it  b  found  in  large 
masses  of  quaking  jelly,  several  feet  in  circumference,  and  cov- 
ering miles  of  damp  soil;  and  in  our  own  country  it  may  be 
found  in  damp  woods,  on  meadows,  and  on  marshy  or  even  grav- 
elly bottoms.  • 

All  the  Nostocs  are  composed  of  a  semi-liquid  cellulose  and 
vegetable  proteine.  The  edible  Nostoc  is  highly  valued  in  China, 
where  it  forms  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  edible  bird-neat 
soup.  The  flesh  that  was  supposed  to  have  fkllen  from  the  clouds 
in  Kentucky  is  the  flesh-colored  Nostoc  (N.  cameum  of  the  bota- 
nist); the  flavor  of  it  approaches  the  frog  or  spring  chicken  legs, 
and  it  is  greedily  devoured  by  almost  all  domestic  animals. 

8nch  supposed  ''showers^  are  not  rare,  and  are  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  natural  laws.  In  the  East  Indies  the  same  Nostoc  is 
used  as  an  application  in  ulcers  and  scrofulous  disease,  while 
every  nation  in  the  East  considers  it  nourishing  and  palataUe, 
and  uses  it  even  for  food  when  dried  by  sun  and  heat— JCeopoU 
BfomdiM  in  iSbnttoirian. 
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"He's  a  Bbigk." — ^If  it  is  slang,  it  is  really  classical  slang, 
^d  yet  of  the  thousands  who  use  the  term,  how  few — ^how  very 
few— know  its  origin  or  its  primitive  significance.  Truly  it  is  an 
heroic  thing  to  say  of  a  man  to  call  him  a  brick*  The  word,  so 
used,  if  not  twisted  from  its  original  intent,  implies  all  that  is 
hrave,  patriotic  and  loyal. 

Platarchy  in  his  life  of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  gives  us 
the  origin  of  the  quaint  and  familiar  expression. 

On  a  certain  occasion  an  ambassador  from  Epirus,  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  was  shown  by  the  king  over  his  capital.  The  am- 
besBador  knew  of  the  monarch's  fame — ^knew  that  though  only 
nominally  king  of  Sparta  he  was  jet  ruler  of  Greece — and  he 
had  looked  to  see  massive  walls  rearing  aloft  their  embattled 
towers  for  the  defense  of  the  town ;  but  he  found  nothing  of  the 
kind.     He  marveled  much  at  this,  and  spoke  of  it  to  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  <'  I  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  I  find  no  wall  reared  for  defense.     How  is^this?" 

** Indeed,  Sir  Ambassador,^  replied  Agesilaus,  ''thou  canst 
not  have  looked  carefully.  Come  with  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  walls  of  Sparta. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  the  king  led  his  guest 
out  upon  the  plains,  where  his  army  was  drawn  up  in  full  battle 
array,  and  pointing  proudly  to  the  serried  hosts  he  said:  "There 
thou  beholdest  the  waUs  of  Sparta — ten  thousand  men,  and  every 
man  a  brick  f — N.  Y.  8,  Journal. 


There  is  a  childhood  into  which  we  have  to  grow,  just  as  there 
b  a  childhood  which  we  must  leave  behind;  a  childlikeness  which 
is  the  highest  gain  of  humanity,  and  a  childishness  from  which 
but  few  of  those  who  are  counted  the  wisest  of  men  have  freed 
themselves  in  their  imagined  progress  toward  the  reality  of 
things. — MntcDonald. 


NoTHiNa  is  80  ccmtagious  as  enthusia9m ;  it  is  the  real  alle- 
goiy  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus ;  it  moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes  no 
victories  without  it.=JBttIiMr. 
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SUGGESTIONS.  TO    SCHOOL  TEACHERS— METHOD 
OF  TEACHING  KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 


M.    t>,   SAJLLY. 


{Translated  for  "  Our  Dumb  Animah,") 


WiSHiKG  to  aid.  by  the  humMe  means  in  my  power,  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  aocietiee  whose  missioii  is  to  improve  the  oon- 
ditioQ  of  mankind  by  protecting  animals,  I  have  undertaken,  by 
bringing  my  method  of  teaching  before  the  public,  to  show  the 
best  way  of  introducing  into  schools  feelings  of  kindness  and  jus- 
tice towards  the  creatures  which  Gt)d  has  made  subject  to  us. 

I  have  always  tried,  in  my  46  years'  experience  as  schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children  habits  of  kindness  to  them.     I  well  know  that 
early  impressions  are  never  forgotten,  and  that  a  child  who  is 
taught  humanity  to  animals  will,  in  later  years,  lear^  to  love  his 
fellow  men.    I  have,  therefore,  taken  pains  to  develop  the  afiee- 
tions  of  the  children  under  my  care,  and  to  sow  the  fruitful  seeds 
of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  justice  towards  domestic  animals, 
which  are,  and  always  will  be,  the  farmer's  chief  wealth,  and 
also  towards  others,  which,  although  in  a  wild  state,  are  no  leas 
useful  in  agriculture,  though  ignorantly  treated  as  enemies.    In 
this  last  category  are  such  as  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew-mouse,  the 
bat,  the  toad,  the  frog,  and  the  lizard,  all  of  them  great  destroy- 
ers of  noxious  insects ;  the  mole,  which  carries  on  a  continual 
war  with  larvse  of  beetles  and  caterpillars,  and  which  should  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  if  not  in  gardens  at  least  in  meadows, 
where  the  light  and  fertilizing  soil  of  the  hillocks  that  it  raises, 
so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  production  of  grass,  in  reality 
favors  its  growth  in  a  remarkable  manner,  provided  care  is  taken 
to  turn  over  freshly  raised  earth  with  a  spade ;  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey,  for  which  agriculture  cannot  be  too  thankful,  are 
ten  times  better  than  the  best  cats,  for,  without  stealing  the  roast 
of  the  cheese,  they  wage  a  bitter  war  against  rats  and  mice,  and 
destroy,  in  the  fields,  great  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  field- 
mice  and  dormice,  which,  without  these  nocturnal  hunters,  would 
become  an  intolerable  scourge;  and  lastly,  there  are  the  small 
birds,  those  indispensable  auxiliaries,  whidi  hold  a  first  rank  for 
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the  services  they  render ;  those  innooent  and  charming  little  crea- 
tnies,  which  are  the  best  guardians  of  our  gardens,  our  orchards, 
and  oar  fields,  by  their  incessant  and  fierce  warfare  with  the  in- 
numerable l^ons  of  destructive  insects,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  birds  alone  find  out  and  destroy. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  kindness  to  animals  is  produc- 
tive of  great  results,  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  powerful 
cause  of  material  prosperity,  but  also  the  beginning  of  moral 
perfection.  I  therrfore  began  my  work  in  1851,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  agriculture  into  my  schools ;  for  I  saw  the  close 
connection  between  the  doctrine  of  kindness  to  animals  and  the 
important  science  of  agriculture,  since  there  can  be  no  profiQible 
fiuming  unless  animals  .are  well  kept,  well  fed,  and  well  treated. 
And,  besides,  how  can  children  better  learn  the  pleasures  of 
country  life  than  by  understanding  the  importance  of  agricul- 
tore,  ^e  methods  in  use  in  their  own  country,  and  the  profit 
which  may  be  derived  from  intdiligent  farming  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  animals?  Do  they  not  become  attached  to  country  life? 
Do  they  not  feel  kindly  towards  all  dumb  creatures?  Do  they 
not  receiYe  ideas  of  order  and  domestic  economy?  Do  they  not 
love  Mother  Earth,  who  pays  us  so  freely  and  so  generously  for 
<mr  work?  And  does  not  this  love  tend  to  check  the  growing 
evil  of  emigration  from  the  country  to  the  city? 

My  method  of  teaching  kindness  to  animals  has  the  advantage 
of  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  regular  routine  of  my  school. 
Two  days  in  the  week  all  our  lessons  are  conducted  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  For  instance,  in  the  reading  dass,  I  choose 
a  book  upon  animals,  and  always  find  time  for  useful  instruction 
and  good  fid  vice.  My  '' copies,''  for  writing,  are  facts  in  natural 
history,  and  impress  upon  the  pupils  ideas  of  justice  and  kind- 
ness towards  useful  animals. 

In  written  exercises  in  spelling  and  composition,  I  teach  the 
good  care  which  should  be  taken  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
kindness  which  should  be  shown  them.  I  prove  that,  by  not 
overworking  them,  and  by  keeping  them  in  dean  and  roomy  sta* 
bles,  feeding  them  well,  and  treating  them  kindly  and  gently,  a 
greater  profit  and  larger  crops  may  be  obtained  than  by  abusing 
them.  I  also  speak,  in  this  connection,  of  certain  small  animals 
wUdi,  although  in  a  wild  state,  are  very  useful  to  fimners. 

2 
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In  arithmetic,  I  give  examples  in  domestic  and  rural  economy, 
and  thus  show  the  children,  in  exact  figures,  the  amount  which 
may  be  made  by  fiurming  wheh  domestic  animals  are  kin'dlj 
treated. 

Besides  all  this,  we  have  a  practical  conversation  on  two  after- 
noons in  the  week,  when  I  often  explain  the  law  against  cruelty 
to  animals. 

The  results  of  my  instruction  have  been,  and  are,  exceedingly 
^tisfactory.  My  ideas  have  deeply  impressed  my  pupUs,  and 
have  exercised  the  best  influence  upon  their  lives  and  characters. 
Ever  since  I  have  introduced  the  subject  into  my  school  I  have 
found  the  children  less  disorderly,  but,  instead,  more  gentle  and 
affectionate  towards  each  other.  They  feel. more  and  more  kindly 
towards  animals,  and  have  entirely  given  up  the  criiel  practice  of 
robbing  nests  and  killing  small  birds.  They  are  touched  by  the 
suflering  and  misery  of  animals,  and  the  pain  which  they  feel 
when  they  see  them  cruelly  used  has  been  the  means  of  exciting- 
other  persons  to  pity  and  compassion. 

My  lessons  reach  adults  through  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
children,  and  also  by  the  following  method:  My  pupils  have  a 
book  containing  ''  Talks  about  Usefiil  AnimaLs."  By  my  adviofr 
the  book  is  taken  home,  and  is  read  with  interest  in  the  winter 
evenings,  giving  rise  to  the  best  eflfects.  In  my  evening  class  I 
also  teach  adults  principles  of  kindness  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
my  day-school,  and  with  the  same  success. 

The  best  proof  of  the  good  efiiscts  of  my  teaching  is  the  ood» 
stitution  of  a  little  society  formed  by  my  pupils,  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  which  they 
have  learned,  and  to  spread  them  abroad. 

I  dose  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  principles  of  kindness  and 
compassion  to  animals  wDl  soon  be  taughjt  in  eveiy  school. 


Men's  proper  business  in  this  world  falls  mainly  into  three  di- 
visi6ns:  First,  to  know  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
things  they  have  to  do  with.  Secondly,  to  be  h^ppy  in  them- 
selves and  .in*  the  existing  state  of  things.  Thirdly,  to  mend 
themselveB  aad  the  existing  state  of  things  as  fiur  as  either  are 
marred  and  mendable. 
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THE  STUDY  OP  LATIN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


^ 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


IK  previous  numbers  of  this  series  of  articles  I  have  presented 
some  of  the  reasons  most  commonly  given  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  high  school.  There  are  others  more  fundamental 
and  conclusive,  but  less  easily  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not 
made  educational  subjects  a  matter  of  study.  I  wi^h  to  consider 
one  or  two  of  these  very  briefly,  for  the  reason  that  they  deter- 
mine, within  certain  limits,  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  By  those 
nninibrmed,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  arrangement  of  a 
high  school  course  of  study  is  a  sort  of  haphazard  matter,  with 
wliich  reason  and  philosophy  have  little  to  do,  and  that  subjects 
may  be  added  or  subtracted  ad  libitiimy  without  in  anyway  affect- 
mg  the  general  result. 

This  is  a  subject  of  general  intertet  to  the  patrons  and  stu- 
dents of  the  high  school  at  this  time,  because  of  the^fitct  that  a 
few  of  our  more  wealthy  citizens  have  recently  petitioned  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  to  expunge  the  teaching  of  ancient 
and  foreign  languages  from  the  course.  Their  argument  would 
be  that  as  no  direct  application  is  made  of  the  knowledge  oi  these 
languages  in  the^practical  affairs  of  life  they  are  therefore  ''more 
ornamental  than  useful,''  and  no  part  of  a  common  school  course 
ot  study*  The  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the. intelligence 
and  sincerity  of  those  advocating  a  change,  demand  that  the  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  the  present  course  of  instruction  be  fiilly 
presented*  This  discussion  must  be  somewhat  psychological  in 
its  nature,  but  I  ask  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  the  question  to  follow  me  to  the  end. 

The  common  school  has  two  objects  prominently  in  view,  viz : 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  training  of  children  and  youth. 
It  18  the  latter  that  I  wish  to  consider  in  this  connection. 

A  proper  intellectual  training  requires:  1.  That  as  much  in- 
ftrmation  as  possible  shall  be  given  in  regard  to  those  subjects 
that  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  civil,  social,  and  business 
afinrs  of  life.  2.  That  the  different  faculties  of  tiie  mind  shall 
be  so  trained  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  lay  hdd  of  the  fkct^ 
aoqnired  either  by  study  or  obaervation,  and  deduce  conGlusiQoa 
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therefrom  that  shall  determine  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued. 
In  other  words,  to  impart  valuable  information  and  to  secure 
proper  mental  discipline  are  the  chief  ends  of  the  school.  Of 
these  the  latter  is  by  fiu  the  more  importa»|to  the  future  man 
or  woman.  The  mind  of  the  child,  like  its  body,  develops  slowly; 
but,  unlike  the  body,  its  difierent  faculties  come  into  full  activity 
at  different  stages  of  its  growth.  **  The  child  gets  his  first  knowl* 
edge  through  his  senses.  He  sees,  bears,  feels,  tastes  and  smeUs. 
These  are  open  avenues  to  his  mind.  Through  these  avenues  a 
large  part  of  all  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  life,  by  pro- 
cesses somethiiig  as  follows:  One  of  these  senses  is  called  into  ac- 
tivity, that  is,  there  is  a  sensation — ^the  mind  gives  attention 
thereto,  and  the  perception  is  formed.  Now  comes  into  play  an- 
other group  of  faculties.  The  abstract  memory — the  memory  of 
fiu^ts — comes  into  activity,  lays  hold  upon  the  perception  just 
formed,  and  retains  it  by  its  own  power,  or  passes  it  over  to  the 
associate  £Eu;ulty,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  otiier  and  kindred 
fiu^ts,  to  be  called  up  at  will  by  suggestion.  The  sensation  thus 
becomes  tr^sformed  into  knowledge.  But  knowledge  thus 
gained  is,  so  to  speak,  concrete  knowledge — ^knowledge  of  things. 
For  the  gaining  of  the  higher  forms  of  knowledge — that  of  prin- 
ciples and  laws,  the  third  group  of  faculties  comes  into  activity. 
The  imagination  seizes  upon  two  or  more  fiu^ts,  holds  them  up 
side  by  side;  reason  is  aroused  into  action,  compares  them  and 
notes  their  likenesses  and  differences,  and  a  judgment  or  conda- 
sion  is  reached,  that  these  fiusts  are  related  to  each  other  by  some 
law.  Thus  a  new  item  of  knowledge  is  gained,  but  of  a  character 
different  firomt  and  higher  than  that  firom  which  it  was  derived." 
A  shorter  dassification  may  be  made  as  follows: 

1.  Perception,  or  the  power  of  obtaining  concrete  facts. 

2.  Memory,  or  the  power  of  retaining  and  recalling  fiicts  and 
principles. 

3.  Imagination. 

4.  Season. 

5.  Judgment. 

The  first  three  of  these  faculties  are  prominentiy  active  in  chil- 
dren of  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  tiiose  branches  are  taught 
to  them  in  school  that  appeal  chiefly  to  these.  At  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age  reason  begins  to  manifest  itself;  but  the  child  does 
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not  reason  logically.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  dicta  of  others, 
rather  than  the  results  of  his  own  reason  or  judgment.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  reason  and  judgment  have  taken  on 
sufficient  strength  to  begin  to  receive  thorough  and  systematio 
employment  They  are  yet  feeble,  and  only  such  demands  can 
be  made  upon  them  as  connect  the  concrete  and  the  abstract  im- 
mediately together.  The  **fact  period**  and  the  "why  period'' 
are  oo-ordinates,  and  it  is  not  until  the  student  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  that  the  power  of  abstract  thought  be- 
comes developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  conclusion  that  follows  from  all  this  is  that  if  the  child  is 
to  receive  any  adequate  training  of  the  reasoning  powers,  it  must 
be  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  such  training  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak.  I 
bave  assumed  that  no  one  who  admits  the  necessity  of  training 
tbe  perceptive  faculties,  the  memory  and  imagination,  will  ques- 
tion the  value  of  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  crowning  fiEumlty 
of  the  human  soul — the  reason.  This,  then,  is  our  argument  for 
the  bigh  school  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  course  of  instruction 
appropriate  for  the  attainment  of  this  and  other  ends  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  makes  Ihe  following  per- 
tinent remarks  upon  this  subject: 

"To  discover  precisely  what  the  pupil  gets  from  studying  a 
particular  branch — ^what  he  adds  to  his  mental  structure  in  the 
way  of  discipline  and  knowledge — ^is  one  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cational ^ychology.  Without  determining  accurately  the  value 
of  a  given  study  by  ascertaining  what  the  pupil  is  to  gain  from 
it  in  the  way  of  information  that  shall  make  dear  his  view  of 
life,  or  in  the  way  of  discipline  that  shall  increase  his  strength  to 
grapple  with  other  problems,  the  educator  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
decide  where  it  belongs  in  the  course  of  study,  or  how  much  time 
it  demands.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  want  of  such  pre- 
liminary investigation  has  injured  our  educational  system,  and  is 
injuring  it  fully  as  much  as  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is 
owing  to  the  lack  of  psychological  insight  that  we  have  so  many 
dianges  in  theories  and  systems;  so  much  advocacy  of  one-sided 
extremes.  Caprice  and  arbitrariness  determine  the  choice  of  this 
or  that  study.    The  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  teachers  settle  the 
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course  of  the  pupil;  the  whim  of  the  parent  is  allowed  to  do  the 
same  thing." 

In  order  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom.  All  that  it  is  possible  or  necessary  for  man 
to  know  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  or  of  information  is  found 
in  the  world  of  matter  or  in  the  world  of  mind.  To  learn  of 
nature  and  of  man  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  involved  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  Nature 
presents  itself  to  us  as  organic  or  inorganic.  In  the  world  of 
mind  we  must  consider  man  in  -a  fourfold  relation:  (1)  as  a 
thinking  power ;  (2)  as  a  will  power;  (3)  as  an  artist ;  (4)  as  a  re- 
ligious  being.  The  last  has  never  been  considered  as  included 
in  secular  education,  but  belongs  to  the  church. 

Our  course  of  study,  then,  should  introduce  the  student  to: 

1.  The  world  of  inorganic  nature ;  hence  we  teach  him  math- 
ematics, natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

2.  The  world  of  organic  nature;  hence  we  teach  him  geogra- 
phy, under  which  are  included  meteorology,  geology,  botany, 
zoolotsy  and  ethnology  to  a  limited  extent 

3.  Th6  world  of  man  considered  as  a  thinking  power,  a  ra- 
tional being;  hence  we  teach  him  English  grammar,  Latin  or 
(German  language,  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

4  The  world  of  man  considered  as  a  practical  being,  a  will- 
power; hence  we  teach  him  United  States  history,  the  constitii- 
tion  and  general  history. 

5.  The  world  of  man  considered  as  an  esthetic  power;  henoe 
we  teach  him  reading,  English  literature,  drawing  and  music. 

Most  of  these  subjects  are  taught  in  the  lower  grades;  they 
are  also  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  difference  is  that  in  the 
high  school  they  are  so  taught  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  especially  the  reasoning  &culty,  are  constantly  active.  In 
the  lower  grades  it  is  the  perception,  the  memory,  and  the  imagi- 
nation that  the  teacher  most  prominently  addresses,  because  there 
is,  at  that  age,  a  very  feeble  development  of  any  other  faculty. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  line  of 
thought  by  which  a  course  of  study  has  been  arranged.  A  full 
statement  of  the  facts  and  reasons  by  which  these  conclusions 
have  been  reached,  cannot  be  given  here.  Volumes  have  been 
written  by  the  best  thinkers  in  the  world  upon  the  various  ques- 
tions involved  therein,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  their  oondoaicMis, 
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as  we  understand  them,  that  our  course  of  studj  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

I  come  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  Latin  to 
the  course  of  study  in  a  high  school. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  the  Grerman  phi- 
losopher, Schopenhauer,  says:  "A  man  who  does  not  understand 
Ijatin  is  like  one  who  walks  through  a  beautiful  region  in  a  fog ; 
his  horizon  is  very  dose  to  him.  He  sees  only  the  nearest  things 
•dearly,  and  a  few  steps  away  from  him  the  outlines  of  everything 
become  indistinct  or  wholly  lost.  But  the  horizon  of  the  Latin 
scholar  extends  far  and  wide  through  the  centuries  of  modem 
history,  the  middle  ages,  and  antiquity*" 

Mr.  Harris,  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for  some  of  its 
best  thoughts  on  educational  topics,  says :  ''The  evolution  of  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  is- 
0ued  through.  Oreece  and  Rome  on  its  way  to  us.  We  kindled 
the  torches  of  our  institutions  at  their  sacred  flames.  The  or- 
gpmism  of  the  state,  the  invention  of  the  forms  in  which  man 
nay  live  in  a  dvil  commupity  and  enjoy  municipal  and  personal 
rights — ^these  trace  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Rome  and 
were  indigenous  to  the  people  that  spoke  Latin.  Li  our  dvil 
and  political  forms  we  live  Roman  life  to-day.  Our  scientific 
and  sasthetic  forms  come  from  beyond  Rome ;  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  Greek,  just  as  our  jurisprudence  and  legislation 
pronounce  their  edicts  in  Roman  words.  :^        :^        ^        ^^ 

''Disdpline,  culture,  exactness  of  thought,  refining  influence, 
are,  in  a  spedal  sense,  results  of  dassical  study,  in  as  much  as 
it  alone  furnishes  a  direct  road  to  the  conscious  possession  of  the 
conventionalities  of  our  dvilization.  Mere  disciplined  ability  to 
give  attention  to  a  subject  connectedly  is  not  adequate  to  give  cul- 
ture or  exactness  of  thought  Mathematical  drill  suffices  for  that 
sort  of  discipline,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  the  mental  habit  of 
abstracting  from  and  ignoring  quality,  or  the  concrete  relations  of 
the  most  important  of  subjects — human  life,  ^i^        *        *        * 

''When  Latin  was  tihe  language  of  the  learned,  its  paramount 
importance  in  education  was  not  questioned.  It  is  at  first  some- 
nhat  surprising  to  discover  that  it  is  still  the  language  of  the 
learned  who  speak  English,  for  the  reason  thaf'the  vocabulary  of 
«dence,  of  refined  culture  and  of  abstract  thought  or  generaliza- 
taoQ  is  nearly  all  of  Latin  derivation.    But  more  important  than 
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this  is  the  subtley  spiritual  gain  derived  from  the  increase  of 
mental  strength  to  analyze  and  confine  the  elements  of  human 
interest, — still  ^more  important,  the  clearing  up  of  the  view  of 
human  life,  the  certainty  of  conviction  obtained  by  the  contem- 
plation of  human  nature  in  its  evolution  through  long  intervals 
of  time*         ♦  ♦  5|c  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'*  Those  who  are  to  '  finish  their  education'  with  the  high  school 
course,  are  the  very  ones  who  need  a  share  of  classical  study.  If 
a  pupil  were  to  remain  only  one  year  in  the  high  school  he  oug^t, 
by  all  means,  to  study  Latin  during  that  lime.  It  will  come  the 
nearest  of  all  his  studies  to  endowing  him  with  a  new  faculty, — 
with  a  power  of  insight." 

The  above  quotations  consider  this  subject  from  a  pure  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  The  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  more 
from  the  mental  discipline  acquired  than  from  the  information 
received.  But  it  is  not  without  value  in  the  latter  respect.  If 
I  were  to  formulate  some  of  the  reasons  in  a  few  words,  I  should 
state  them  as  follows : 

!•  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  best  English. 

2.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  Bomans,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for 
our  present  civilization,  and  hence  for  a  proper  understanding  ci 
our  own  history. 

3.  Because  of  its  superior  value  as  a  disciplinary  study. 

I  have  found  it  difficult,  Mr.  Editor,  to  present  a  subject  neces- 
sarily abstract,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more  than  hint  at  what 
might  be  said  qn  this  side  of  the  question.  Permit  me  to  suggest 
that  what  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  have  thought  and  do 
now  think  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  a  higher 
course  of  instruction,  should  go  for  something  with  those  who 
have  never  gives  the  subject  any  careflil  or  exhaustive  study. 

The  matter  of  expense  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  calculation. 

It  costs  no  more  to  teach  Latin  than  it  does  to  teach  any  other 

subject.  If  Latin  were  expunged  from  the  course  some  other 
sulgect  would  be  substituted  therefor,  for  the  student's  time  moat 
be  employed.  It  will  cost  no  more  to  teach  Latin  than  any  other 
subject  that  mav  take  its  place.  Our  citizens  will  most  certainly 
not  permit  the  nigh  school  to  be  crippled,  and  its  value  impairea 
by  legislation  so  unwise.  If  the  him  school  is  to  be  aboudied^ 
let  it  DC  done  at  once.    Let  us  not  1ml  it  by  slow  poison. 


OFFIOIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


1.  Q^esium, — In  case  the  amendment  to  the  Superintendency  Act, 
approved  March  9, 1876,  is  declared  by  the  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court  to 
be  unconstitutional,  does  the  decision  apply  in  the  county  in  which  such 
decision  is  given,  or  in  all  the  counties  over  which  such  Judge  presides? 

Amwer. — ^The  Attorney  General  has  given  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  a  decision  by  a  Circuit  Judge  affects  all  the  counties  in  his  circuit 

alike. 

1  <2iiMtfiofi. — In  case  the  act  by  which  the  present  County  Superin- 
tendent was  appointed  is  declared  unconstitutional,  should  the  present 
superintendent  resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of  his  predecessor  7 

Antwer. — If  the  former  superintendent  turned  over  the  office  to  the 
pieaent  superintendent  voluntarily,  and  has  made  no  contest  before  the 
coorts  for  it,  the  present  incumbent  should  be  regarded  the  de  faeim  su- 
perintendent, and  all  his  acts  done  under  the  statute  should  be  regarded 
•s  legal  acts.  The  former  superintendent  has  no  right  or  title  to  the 
office  whatever,  and  the  present  incumbent  should  hold  the  oflloe  until 
hif  loocessor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

8.  Qtcefiion. — ^When  has  a  County  Superintendent  the  right  to  renew 
a  license  without  an  examination? 

Aiwavr. — ^The  law  provides  "that  after  an  applicant  has  received  two 
licenses  In  succession,  for  two  years,  in  the  same  county,  the  superin- 
teadent  thereof^  after  the  expiration  of  the  last  license  issued,  may  renew 
the  same  without  a  re-examination,  at  his  discretion.''  A  County  Super- 
intendent can  issue  a  legal  renewal  upon  the  conditions  just  quoted,  and 
upon  no  other. 

4.  Qii«t<ion. — Can  the  school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  be  com- 
pelled to  transfer  persons  fit>m  an  adjoining  corporation  to  the  town? 

.  An^iwTi — No.  The  school  trustees  of  an  incorporated  town  cannot 
transfer  pupils  from  an  adjoining  corporation  to  the  town  either  with  or 
without  compulsion.  A  transfer  from  a  township  must  be  made  by  the 
tnutee  of  the  township  in  which  the  person  lives,  and  not  by  the  trustee 
of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made.  I  do  not  think 
the  school  trustees  of  any  corporation  can  be  compelled  to  transfer  per- 
Mos  to  other  corporations  for  school  purposes,  when  such  transfers  are 
Agtinst  the  Judgment  of  said  trustees. 
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5.  (Question, — Oun  a  guardian,  in  transferring  hie  ward  to  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  for  educational  purposes,  transfer  his  (the  guardian's)  tax- 
sbles  for  school  purposes? 

Answer, — A  person  can  transfer  neither  his  ward  nor  his  children  for 
fichool  purposes.  A  person  having  the  charge  of  children,  either  as  pa- 
rent or  guardian,  can  be  himself  transferred  for  school  purposes.  When 
ft  person  becomes  transferred  from  one  township  to  another  in  the  same 
•county,  the  person  so  transferred  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  township 
to  which  he  is  transferred.  When  such  transfer  is  made  from  a  school  . 
^corporation  in  one  county  to  a  school  corporation  in  another  county,  the 
law  governing  the  case  is  as  follows:  *'Sec.  17.  Each  person  so  trans- 
ferred for  educational  purposes,  to  a  township,  town,  or  city,  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  shall,  annually,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  such  township, 
town,  or  city  (when  a  tax  is  levied  therein  for  the  purposes  aforesaid), 
«  sum  equal  to  the  tax  levied,  computing  the  same  upon  the  property 
And  poll  liable  to  tax,  of  such  persons  in  the  township,  town,  or  city 
where  he  resides,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof,  by  the  proper  as- 
•jessor;  which  payment  shall  release  his  property  from  special  sdiool  tax 
in  the  township  in  which  he  resides,  etc." 

A  guardian  who  has  legal  charge  of  a  ward  can  be  transferred  for 
flcheol  purposes  under  the  same  conditions  that  a  parent  who  has  cbar|;e 
of  a  child  can,  and  upon  no  others. 

6.  Qtieth'on. — Who  is  to  take  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  per- 
:flonfl  transferred  from  one  corporation  to  another  for  school  purposes? 

Armoer, — I  think  that  when  a  person  wishes  to  be  transferred  from  one 
•corporation  to  anether  for  school  purposes,  the  trustee  of  the  corporation 
in  which  such  person  lives  should  take  the  enumeration,  and  then  send  a 
certificate  of  transfer  to  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  traoA- 
fer  is  made;  and  that  the  trustee  taking  such  enumeration  should  omit 
the  names  of  such  transferred  persons  from  his  report  to  the  county  su- 
perintendent. After  such  transfer  has  been  once  made,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  has  been  made 
should,  at  subsequent  enumerations,  enumerate  the  children  so  transferred. 

7.  Question, — ^Who  collects  the  special  and  tuition  tax  fW>m  persons 
transferred  from  a  corporation  in  one  county  to  a  corporation  in  an 

'  adjoining  county,  for  school  purposes? 

Annoer. — ^The  trustee  of  the  school  corporation  to  which  such  transfer 
bas  been  made  should  require  the  payment  of  all  local  school  taxes, 
■according  to  section  17  of  the  School  Law.  The  State's  assessment  for 
-school  purposes,  however,  should  invariably  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
ihe  county  in  which  the  person  so  transferred  has  his  legal  residence. 

JAS.  H.  SMABT, 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 
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Tas  EovcATioNUT  has  been  consolidated  in  Turn  Indiana  6cbool  Jounco.. 
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sible far  the  saflse.    Mr.  Bro«m*s  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


Iv  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  tA 
onoe. 

It  you  wish  the  address  of  yonr  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  poft 
ofloe  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

All  the  back  numbers  of  this  Journal  advertized  for  have  been  re-     i 
ceived.    Thanks. 


HONOBAKY  TITLES. 


The  Journal  wishes  to  renew  its  protest  against  the  conferring  of  hon- 
orary titles,  aimply  as  compliments.  The  snhject  is  brought  to  mind  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  commencement  season,  when  the  truatees  of  the 
Tarious  literary  institutions  hold  their  annual  meetings.  Every  year' 
large  numbers  (in  the  aggregate)  of  honorary  titles  are  conferred,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  tham 
are  wholly  undeserved.  Titles  are  right  and  proper,  provided  they  mean 
something.  The  title  D.  D.  originally  meant,  and  ought  still  to  mean, 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  learned,  cultivated,  profound, 
eminenij  as  a  minister.  LL.  D. — learned  doctor  of  laws — ^meant,  origi- 
nally, and  ought  now  to  mean,  the  sanM  with  reference  to  lawyers.  It 
means  not  simply  a  good  lawyer,  but  a  learned  lawyer.  The  title  is  c^n 
applied  to  persons  not  lawyers,  but  noted  for  their  general  eminent  learn- 
ing and  culture.    Custom  has  made  this  latter  use  allowable. 

The  Journal  complains'  that  these  titles  have  been  abused;  that  they 
have  been  conferred  so  frequently  when  unmerited,  that  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  significance.  These  titles  have  become  so  common  that 
ihey  mean  but  little  more  than  that  other  much  applied  title,  ^^prqfesaor" 
The  promiscuous  and  profligate  use  of  these  titles  is  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  to  the  West. 
It  18  gratifying  to  know  that  the  trustees  of  several  of  the  colleges  of 
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the  state  are  taking  the  correct  view  of  this  matter,  and  no  longer  confer 
the  title  D.  D.  on  men  who  are  simply  earnest  and  eloquent  preachers 
and  belong  to  "our  church;"  nor  LL.  D.  upon  those  whose  chief  clsim 
is  that  they  have  done  effective  work  lor  "  our  college,"  or  have  oon- 
tributed,  or  are  expected  to  contribute,  large  sums  of  money  for  the  pro- 
motion of  "this  institution." 

The  trustees  of  several  colleges  have  taken  high  grounds,  not  only  in 
regard  to  these  honorary  titles,  but  have  decided  to  confer  the  degree  A.M. 
on  sach  graduates  only  as  continue  their  literary  studies  after  they  leave 
college,  and  thus  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  advanced  degree. 

Let  all  remember  that  the  conferring  of  titles  upon  those  who  are  not 
eminent  and  deserving,  tends  to  degrade  and  make  common  these  terms 
of  distinction,  and  thus  does  great  injustice  to  those  tQ  whom  honor  prop- 
erly belongs. 


THIS  JOURNAL  AND  POLITICS. 


The  editor  of  this  Journal  has  been  asked  to  give  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.    He  wishes  now  to  repeat  what  he  has  frequently 
said  in  former  years.    While  individually  and  privately  he  has  his  party 
preferences  and  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  he  has  uniformly  refiised  to 
give  expression  to  them  through  the  Journal,  or  through  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  virtue  of  his  being  its  editor.    The  Journal  is  not  par- 
tisan— it  is  not  independent  in  politics — ^it  is  neutral.    Its  policy  is  to 
advocate  what  is  for  the  intersts  of  the  schools,  and  to  combat  whatever 
is  opposed  to  those  interests,  without  regard  to  party  or  to  church.   If  tt 
any  time  any  party  or  any  individual  has  taken  grounds  inimical  to  the 
schools,  the  Journal  has  been  found  on  the  other  side.    Two  years  ago 
the  Journal  advised  teachers  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legislatoro 
without  regard  to  party  affiliations,  and  it  wishes  now  to  repeat  that  ad- 
vice.   It  matters  but  little  whether  your  senator  or  representative  is  in 
fkvor  of  greenbacks,  national  banks,  or  bullion,  for  it  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  anything  he  may  say  or  do  will  affect^  in  the  least,  the  powers 
that  be  at  Washington,  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  what  he  favors 
^with  reference  to  the  public  schools,  because  his  votes  and  his  influence 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  the  most  important  of  all  state  ques- 
tions; for  whatever  affects  the  weal  of  the  schools  affects  the  very  foun- 
dations upon  which  all  other  interests  rest.    No  one  should  forget  that 
the  interests  of  the  schools  are  paramount  to  the  success  of  either  party. 
In  short,  the  Journal  is  for  the  schools  and  agairut  whatever  or  whoever 
opposes  them.    Other  things  being  equal,  or  about  equal,  do  as  the  editor 
of  this  Journal  does,  vote  for  the  man  of  your  own  party. 

Following  out  the  above  indicated  policy,  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
Journal  cannot  take  sides  with  reference  to  the  candidates  for  State  Su- 
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jwnotendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Every  one  must  Judge  for  himself 
and  vote  according  to  his  own  convictions.  The  fact  that  the  interests 
of  the  educational  cause  in  the  state  demand  that  the  Journal  and  the 
^te  Superintendent  work  harmoniously  and  together,  is  a  sufficient 
reiflon,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  the  Journal  should  not  take  grounds 
igaiost  or  in  favor  of  either  candidate. 


THB  TEAGHSBS'  EXGUBSION. 


We  regret  to  announce,  at  this  time,  the  failure  of  the  project  for  a 
teaefaen'  excursion  to  Philadelphia.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Aasociadon  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  trying  to  arrange  for  ttie  excursion  as 
planned,  but  the  railroad  combinations  have  proved  too  strong.  The 
following  circular,  sent  out  to  those  who  had  advanced  money,  will  ex* 
plain  itself: 

^  Indiavafolu,  May  20^  1876. 

'^The  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  pro- 
vide means  for  an  excursion  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  have  been 
dilijeatly  at  work  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

Six  weeks  ago  the  success  of  the  enterprise  seemed  to  be  assured,  and 
m  announcement  to  that  effect  was  made  through  the  School  Journal, 
ud  found  its  way  into  other  papers  of  the  State.  Recently,  however,  one 
of  the  railroad  companies  that  had  offered  reduced  &ir  to  the  teachers 
withdrew  their  proposed  rates  and  refVised  to  make  any  deductions  fh>m 
the  regular  price  of  tickets  over  their  line.  On  this,  and  other  accounts, 
It  k]  now  impossible  for  the  committee  to  make  any  arrangements  by 
vhidi  transportation  may  be  had  for  teachers  at  any  rate  lower  than 
then  offered  to  the  public  by  any  of  the  railroad  lines  f^m  the  West  to 
the  last  Consequently  it  has  been  thought  best  to  abandon  the  enter- 
priie  entirely. 

All  money  received  f^om  teachers  and  others  in  payment  for  oertifl- 
catea  of  membership  will  be  returned  to  the  senders. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  circular,  to  state  all  the  causes  of  the  fliilure 
of  the  undertaking.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  assurance  of  the  honesty  of 
ths  committee  to  say,  that  while  every  cent  that  has  been  received  firom 
teachers  will  be  promptly  refunded,  three  members  of  the  committee 
bve  made  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
doUara  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  Association. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  large  part  of  this  loss  fklls  upon  Mr.  J.  EL 
Hftdden,  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

J.  J.  Mills,  Treasurer  of  Committee." 


•• 


.  / 
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The  regular  Centennial  rates  from  Indianapolis  to  Philadelphia  and 
r«tom  is  $80.50,  and  to  New  York  via  Philadelphia,  $81.50,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  gives  the  option  of  going  one  way  and  retarning  another. 

The  chief  loss  to  the  teachers  is,  that  not  going  in  a  body  the  contnct 
for  lodgings  with  the  hotels  will  be  forfeited.  Persons  expecting  to  be 
at  Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  half  of  July,  ought, 
in  some  way,  to  secure  a  stopping  place  in  advance.  Possibly  some  ar- 
rangements may  yet  be  made  so  that  teachers  may  go  in  a  body. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  OUB  SCHOOLS. 


SuFXBiHTBNDXKT  Sif  ART  has  just  made  his  May  apportionment  of 
the  school  fund.  He  distributed  $1,087,574.70,  leaving  in  the  trea- 
aory  $74.48.  This  is  about  eighty  thousand  dollars  less  than  was  dis- 
tributed at  this  time  last  year.  The  total  enumeration  of  children  is 
679,280,  about  12,000  more  than  last  year.  Increasing  the  number  of 
children  and  decreasing  the  amount  of  money,  of  course,  haa  the  result 
to  give  a  less  amount  to  each  child.  The  amount,  per  capita^  is  $1.69, 
which  is  15  cents  less  than  last  year.  The  auditors  of  Dearborn  and 
Greene  counties  have  failed  to  malce  their  reports  on  time,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  fund  has  to  pay  the  forfeit. 

The  falling  o£f  in  the  amount  of  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
'*hard  times"  have  kept  people  from  paying  their  taxes.  Marion  county, 
alone,  fell  short  about  $10,000. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  makes  the  following  interesting  statements: 

'*  The  abstract  of  the  May  apportionment  of  the  school  revenue,  just 
completed  by  Superintendent  Smart^  and  published  in  yesterday's  Jour- 
nal, contains  some  interesting  facts  which  it  is  worth  while  to  note  and 
compare  with  the  same  points  in  previous  reports. 

1.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  ftom.  six  to 
twenty-one,  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  the  report  with  the  census  of 
'  1870,  to  be  nearly  ten  per  cent.,  or  679,280  ag;ainBt  619,590.  At  this  rate 
it  would  take  us  over  ten  years  to  increase  twenty  per  cent.,  or  over  fifty 
to  double  our  population,  allowing,  as  we  must,  that  the  ratio  of  children 
to  population  is  constant.  The  result  warns  us  not  to  hope  to  rival  New 
York  in  a  reasonable  lifetime.  If  population  be  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  school  census  now  as  six  years  ago,  we  may  claim  to  have  about 
1,880,000  residents  in  the  State.  Let  us  test  the  calculation  by  a  different 
process.  The  ratio  of  children  to  population  in  1870,  by  the  superin- 
tendent's report,  was  one  to  two  and  two-thirds.  This,  on  the  basis  of 
679,280  children  this  year,  gives  us  a  population  of  1,811,280,  which 
come  so  near  the  other  figure  as  to  warrant  us  in  accepting  it  as  very 
aearly  correct.    We  have  not  got  by  these  data,  the  1,900,000  set  down 
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for  us  in  the  sammary  at  the  Centennial,  and  won't  have  it  much  before 
the  year  1880^  at  the  present  rate  of  increase.  We  have  grown  bat 
166,000  in  six  years,  and  four  years  more  will  only  add  111,000,  giving 
uii  by  the  next  census,  1,922,000  hy  one  process,  and  1,940,000  by  the 
other.    Oar  annual  increment  is  thus  fixed  at  27,606. 

2L    The  proportion  of  school  ^'enrollment"  to  "enumeration"  is  about 

the  same  now  as  in  1870.    We  have  not  the  statement  for  this  spring  in 

the  superintendent's  synopsis  of  yesterday,  but  we  have  that  of  last  fall, 

which  cannot  be  greatly  different,  and  it  shows  the  "enrollment"  to  have 

^n  then  602,862  out  of  an  enumeration  of  667,786,  or  about  76  per  cent. 

In  1870,  aa  reported  by  the  superintendent  in  that  year,  the  "enumerar^ 

tion"  amounted  to  619,690,  and  the  "  enrollment"  to  462,627,  or  about  76 

per  cent.    Mr.  Smart  soundly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  enlarges  this  creditable 

■hewing  by  the  facts  that  the  actual  attendance  is  mostly  made  of  chil* 

dten  below  fifteen  years  of  age,  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  "enrollment" — 

which  includes  all  whose  names  are  on  the  school  boohs,  and  is,  of  course, 

imaller  than  the  "enumeration,"  which  includes  all  those  who  never  at- 

tand  as  well  as  those  who  do— being  above  that  age.    Calculating  actual' 

sttaDdance#n  this  basis,  or  taking  the  proportion  of  average  attendance 

to  the  enrolment  of  what  may  be  called  the  "practical  school  age/'  from 

six  to  fifteen,  he  finds  96  per  cent,  attend  regularly,  including  about 

90fiOO  in  private  schools.    This  is  equal  to  the  best  exhibit  of  any  State. 

He  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  Illiteracy  is  far  less  than  appears  by 

the  censos  of  1870.    That  gives  us  26,788  children  between  the  ages  of 

10  and  21  who  cannot  read  or  write.    In  the  last  enameration  the  illite- 

rstos  between  these  ages  were  separately  noted  and  found  to  be  but  4,922 

in  the  State.    Allowing  for  the  proportion  of  the  censua  number  whc 

have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  the  five  years  or  more  between  the 

censos  and  the  enumeration,  and  setting  against  it  the  increase  of  school 

pofoktion  in  the  same  time,  we  must  conclude  that  the  number  of  illite- 

rates  was  somehow  exaggerated  by  the  census,  or,  as  the  superintendent 

sayi,  <*that  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  doing  big  work  in  the 

last  ilve  years." 

8.  The  number  of  days  of  school  during  the  year  has  increased 
handBomely  since  1870.  Then  the  whole  school  period  was  but  ninety- 
serea  days  in  the  year,  or,  giving  five  days  in  a  week,  19|  weeks,  equal  to* 
4}  months.  Last  year  it  was  180  days,  averaging  cities  and  country,  or 
26  weeks,  equal  to  6^  months.  The  increase  of  the  effective  school  pe- 
tM.  in  six  years  is  nearly  one  half^  a  very  creditable  showing. 


Thx  next  nnmber  of  the  Journal  will  be  a  sort  of  Centennial  namberr 
Itirill  he  largely  taken  ap  with  a  history  of  school  legislation  in  thi» 
Ms^  and  a  history  of  the  State  Teachers'  AssodatioB,  etc. 


0 
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THS  OBNTENNIAL. 

Since  Indianft's  educational  display  has  been  in  position  in  Philadel- 
phia, nomerous  letters  have  been  written  describing  it,  and  nomeroos 
opinions  given  with  reference  to  its  relative  merits,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  uniform  expression  is  that  the  Hoosier  State  has  done 
well— exceedingly  well,  considering  the  amount  of  money  the  committee 
had  at  its  disposal  with  which  to  make  the  display. 

One  letter  says,  "the  general  expression  of  educational  men  here  ii 
that  no  exhibition  on  the  grounds  excels  yours,  unless  it  may  be  that  of 
Massachusetts/' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  entirely  unprejudiced,  says:  "Everything  is  well  arranged  and  si- 
tractive  of  its  kind.  •  «  «  «  Large  and  small  towns  seem  to  have 
vied  in  making  themselves  and  their  State  honorable.  *  «  *  t 
Where  all  was  so  well  done  it  may  be  deemed  partial  to  spediy  anything 
without  mentioning  all  that  I  saw.  The  Bedford  herbarium  and  crayon 
drawings;  the  Huntington  geological  cabinet,  with  about  two  hundred 
pigeon-holes,  each  containing  its  specimen,  held  their  own  most  credit- 
ably by  the  side  of  the  abundant  productions  of  the  scholars  of  the  more 
populous  cities.  Bound  volumes  of  the  Indiana  School  Journ^  a  col- 
ored view  of  Purdue  University,  Allyn's  Outline  Map,  and  various  doc- 
uments of  minor,  but  still  general  interest)  were  placed  so  as  to  catch  the 
notice  of  the  visitor,  and  be  open  to  his  examination.  I  do  not  know 
who  had  the  arrangement  of  the  space,  but  the  dispositions  indicate  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  artistic  effort.  To  be  sure,  the  materials  for 
working  were  good,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  things  are  placed, 
after  all.  Indiana  has  no  rtanon  to  be  oM/umud of  her  edueaiionml ehowimg" 
If  these  are  unbiased  opinions,  and  we  have  good  reasons  fbr  believing 
them  such,  every  Indianian  has  reason  for  rejoicing.  This  display  will 
do  much  towards  removing  ^that  prejudice  which  has  existed  for  yean, 
and  still  exists,  in  the  minds  of  eastern  persons  against  the  HoosierB  u 
an  educated  people. 

Let  no  citizen  of  Indiana  visit  Philadelphia  without  carefiilly  inspect- 
ing the  educational  department. 


RSDUOTION  OP  TEACHEBS'  SALABIEB. 


Just  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  stringency  in  money  matters,  and  the 
panic  for  economy,  there  is  a  general  cry  for  retrenchment,  and,  as  usual, 
there  is  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  persons,  to  begin 
with  the  schools.  In  the  legislature,  in  city  councils,  everywhere,  re- 
trenchment begins  with  the  schools.  In  our  last  legislature  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  was  very  much  crippled  on  the  score  of  economy, 
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while^tlie  salary  and  perquiiites  of  either  the  sheriff  reoorder,  auditor, 
treisorer,  and  clerk  of  the  court,  is  more  than  double  what  it  would  take 
to  employ  juat  as  good  men,  or  the  same  men,  to  fill  these  same  offices. 
The  ayerage  throughout  this  State,  for  any  of  these  officers,  is  not  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  in  some  counties  a  part  of  these 
olBees  pay  the  possessor  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $20,000.  The  last 
legislature,  it  is  true,  did  cut  d8wn  the  prices  paid  in  some  of  these  offices, 
iKit  still  left  them  about  as  indicated  above;  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duced the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  from  four  dollars  to  three 
dollars  per  day,  and  cut  off  half  of  the  number  of  days  he  had  for  yisit- 
ing  schools.    Shame  on  such  men. 

At  present,  in  all  the  larger  cities,  so  far  as  we  can  hear,  there  is  talk 
of  reducing  teachers'  salaries.  We  believe  in  economy  in  all  depart^ 
ments,  and  in  these  hard  times  we  favor  retrenchment  in  every  practi- 
cable way;  but  we  do  not  belleVe  in  beginning  by  cutting  down  the  sal- 
aries of  the  already  overworked  and  underpaid  teachers.  Neither  is  it 
wise  to  reduce  the  tax  and  shorten  the  term  of  school  The  people  pay 
no  tax  more  cheerfully  than  they  do  the  school  tax,  and  they  are  willing 
'  to  pay  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  schotf'ls  efficient.  They  only 
demand  that  there  shall  be  no  extravagance,  no  waste. 

Indianapolis  is  just  being  agitated  from  center  to  circumference  on 
the  school  question.  First  came  a  proposition  to  the  school  board  to  cut 
latin  out  of  the  high  school  to  reduce  expenses.  Then  came  a  petition 
from  several  rich  and  influential  men,  asking  that  all  salaries  be  reduced 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  that  the  high  school  be  cut  down, 
tnd  that  a  p£rt  of  the  supervision  be  dispensed  with.  At  the  following 
meeting  of  the  Board  came  a  still  more  extensively  signed  petition,  repre> 
ienting  equally  wealthy  and  more  public  spirited  citizens,  remonstrating 
•gainst  the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries,  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  Board  has  considered  the  mattef  pretty  carefully,  and  will  render 
its  verdict  before  this  Journal  will  reach  its  readers. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  matter  has  been  referred,  have  decided 
to  rep<frt  (and  the  Board  is  almost  sure  to  confirm  the  report)  in  favor 
of  leaving  a  large  majority  of  salaries  just  as  they  are. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  anything  will  be  done  towards  drop- 
ping Latin  in  the  high  school.  If  it  should  be  concluded  to  reduce 
the  course  of  study  from  four  to  three  years,  which  is  not  at  all  likely,  it 
will  hardly  assume  the  reponsibility  of  excluding  Latin  from  the  course, 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  men  who  have  ever  thought 
upon  this  suhject. 

It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  teachers  in  other  places  to  know  just 
irhat  salaries  Indianapolis  teachers  are  paid,  so  we  give  them  below. 
While  looking  over  these  salaries,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  costs  more 
to  live  in  Indianapolis  than  it  does. in  small  places.  The  usual  price  paid 
hy  teachers  for  boarding  is  from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  week. 
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RUFERVISOBS. 

One  Superintendent . — _- — — $8000 

One  Aseistant  Superintendent .^  — — .  ..»  2000 

Two  Female  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Primary  Schools,  each.  1200 

Two  Special  Teachers  (Music  and  Penmanship),  each 1800 

One  Special  Teacher  (Drawing)... .^.^^ .^ — -  1600 

TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

One  Principal —  $1200 

One  Critic  Teacher 1000 

One  Critic  Teacher 900 

Three  Critic  Teachers,  each —  »>— . «,^ 800 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Eight  Principals  of  Buildings,  each j $1109 

Four  Principals  of  Buildings,  each 900 

One  Principal 860 

Three  Principals,  each.. .-^ ....-..». .,,,■,.     ..  800 

Four  Principals,  each  —j..  _  — «^  . 700 

Seven  Assistant  Principals,  each ^.^ . , ...—  700 

Eleven  Teachers  of  7th  year  pupils,  each ^^.^^.     ,     .  . 660 

Thirteen  Teachers  of  1st  year  pupils,  each ^^„ 660 

Fifty-three  Teachers,  each 600 

Fourteen  Teachers,  each.. ..,■,■     ,  -, . ,„..^„^  660 

Twenty  Teachers,  each 600 

Twenty-two  Teachers,  each ,  ^_ _« ,_„ 460 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2400 

Lady  Principal 120O 

Two  Teachers,  each — — «... .^..^  1600 

One  Teacher . 1800 

Four  Teachers,  each .— _ 1200 

Six  Teachers,  each — ^ !  1000 

One  Teacher ■■■■    ■■ .   ■  — ■  ■ ..    ..     ■■    .,,—  900 


COMHENCEMBNT  SPEECHES. 


Speeches  made  on  commencement  occasions,  as  a  rule,  have  three  se- 
rious faults. 

1.  The  subjects  chosen  are  usually  trite  and  too  comprehensive.  The 
writers  seem  to  prefer  old  subjects,  concerning  which  they  can  ^  read 
up,"  often  beyond  their  power  to  master,  and  about  which  they  can  say 
nothing  new  or  original,  to  subjects  that  are  less  pretentious,  and  that 
have  been  or  may  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  student 
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2.  The  style  is  usually  stilted  and  sophomoric,  often  approaching  the 
Johnsonian. 

3.  The  delivery  is  usually  execrable.  The  tone  of  voice  is  unnatural 
and  declamatory,  the  gestures  are  studied  and  constrained,  and  the  gen- 
eral bearing  *' spread-eagle." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  in  one  or  two  colleges  and  some  of  the  high 
schools  the  Professors  having  charge  of  the  department  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  that  marked  improvement  has  already  been  made 
in  all  these  regards. 

Lei  the  young  men  and  young  women  be  taught,  all  the  way  through 
the  course,  to  select  subjects  that  they  know  something  about,  to  treat 
them  in  a  straightforward  common  sense  way,  and  to  deliver  them  in  a 
miural  tone  of  voice. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  CONVENTION. 


The.  County  Superintendents'  Convention,  a  report  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  miscellany  department,  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  such 
meetings  have  usually  been  (thirty-three  counties  being  represented), 
but  was  nevertheless  profitable  to  those  who  were  present.  If  any  class 
of  educational  men  need  to  study  their  work,  consult  together,  and  g«t 
information  and  help  from  every  source  possible,  it  is  the  county  super- 
ifltendents.  From  no  others  is  so  much  required  for  so  little  compensa- 
tion. No  others  are  expected  to  cultivate  so  large  a  field  with  so  limited 
means.  * 

While  it  is  true  that  the  present  law  very  much  cripples  their  work,  it 
is  also  true  that  what  they  are  to  do  for  the  schools  under  the  law,  will 
go  far  towards  determining  whether  or  not  the  county  superintendency 
act  shall  continue  upon  our  statutes.  I>oubtIe88  the  fact  that  superin- 
tendents have  been  working  on  "  short  time,"  had  much  to  do  with  the 
glim  attendance  of  the  convention.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  were  not 
able  to  attend  will  get  some  good  from  the  meeting  by  reading  car^ftilly 
the  proceedings. 

ft 

The  Hm^f-Dat  System. — While  school  boards  are  looking  for  op- 
portunities to  save  money,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  trying  the  half-day  system  in  the  primary  grades,  i.  e.,  allow 
the  smaller  children  to  attend  school  but  the  half  of  each  day.  This 
will  allow  closer  grading  and  will  enable  one  teacher  to  teach  two  schools, 
and  yet  without  any  perceptible  loss  to  the  children*  This  plan  has  been 
tried  many  years  in  Indianapolis,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The 
children  are  fresher  and  learn  just  as  much  as  when  kept  in  school  the 
entire  day. 

The  I&itor  of  the  Journal  has  a  new  carpet  on  his  office  fioor  and  the 
walls  neatly  papered.  Call  and  see  him  the  next  time  you  have  an 
opportunity. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  this  Ko.,  on  "  Latin  in  High  Schools," 
was  first  printed  in  the  Indianapolis  News,  in  answer  to  a  proposition 
'that  Latan  should  be  dropped  in  the  high  school,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
expenses. 


EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  curious  to  know  how  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States  are  represented  in  the  great  Exposi- 
tion. A  brief  survey  of  the  scone,  as  it  appears  at  present  (May  17), 
will  seem  to  show,  in  some  degree,  the  interest  felt  in  this  department  of 
our  country's  developments. 

It  was  hoped  and  expected  that  the  educational  forces  of  this  country, 
to  which  so  much  of  our  prosperity  is  attributed,  would  have  a  very 
prominent  exposition,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  study  the  internal 
workings  of  our  political  religion  and  social  condition,  could  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  our  institutions 
by  a  study  of  the  school  system.  From  various  causes  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate,  but  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  our  people 
but  little  credit,  there  is  no  united  exhibition  of  our  educational  institu- 
tiond.  There  is  no  grouping  of  educational  appliances,  so  that  the  visitor 
may,  with  comparatively  little  time  and  labor,  see  all  that  is  exhibited. 
All  the  mechanical,  commercial,  and  artistic  products  are  arranged  that 
visitors  may  have  but  little  trouble  in  finding  them,  and  also  but  little 
difficulty  in  studying  them  by  comparison.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  no 
such  fgrrtogement  has  been  made  for  the  exhibition  of  education. 

But  for  a  brief  review.  To  save  time  we  shall  commence  on  the  south 
gallery.  Over  the  main  entrance  there  may  be  seen  some  large  signs  in- 
dicating that  the  subjects  have  had  some  attention.  At  the  western  end 
of  the  gallery  may  be  found  the  Illinois  exhibit,  occupying  two  alcovea 
or  spaces,  18x48  feet  in  extent.  In  this  space  are  six  large  cases,  made 
by  the  students  of  the  Industrial  University.  Except  the  framed  pic- 
tures that  hang  upon  the  walls,  the  cases  contain  the  entire  products  of 
schools.  Room  A,  illustrates  the  work  of  the  district,  the  normal,  the 
high  schools,  in  many  handsome  volumes  of  examination  work  in  all  the 
departments  of  study.  Natural  history  is  presented  in  the  pre)>aration8 
of  alcoholic  specimens,  marine  curiosities,  stuffed  birds,  insects,  birdsnests 
and  eggs,  and  in  a  herbarium.    These  collections  are  all  made  by  the  pu- 
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piU  of  various  parts  of  the  state.  Room  B.  contains  chiefly  the  mechan- 
ical, chenilcal,  architectural,  and  artistic  work  of  the  students  of  the  In- 
dustrial University.    This  institution  has  done  itself  great  credit. 

No.  2.  Passinjs;  hy  the  two  alcoves  devoted  to  Indiana,  the  products  of 
which  were  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  we  come  to  the 
No.  8.  Ohio  departmeat,  which  occupies  two  alcoves.  The  \^alls  are 
decorated  with  artistic,  architectural,  and  mechanical  drawings,  and  the 
windows  arc  embellished  with  architectural  photographs  on  glass.  The 
large  maps  of  the  State  exhibit  very  strikingly  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  past  year.  Two  large  table  cases  contain  the  handsome  volumes 
of  examination  papers  from  Oincinnati,  Dayton,  Oleveland,  Sandusky, 
and  other  prominent  cities  and  towns.  These  volumes  attest  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Ohio  schools;  but  the  display  is  confined  chiefly  to  volumes, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  present  that  pleasing  variety  that  is  essential  to 
an  elegant  exhibition. 

No.  6.  Kentucky  is  only  represented  by  the  products  of  the  Louis- 
ville American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  These  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the  educational  student. 

No.  6.  The  State  of  Maryland  occupies  about  half  an  alcove  directly 
above  the  south  main  entrance.  She  is  represented  by  a  fine  book-case 
containing  volumes  of  examination  papers  from  the  State  Normal  School 
and  from  the  Baltimore  schoels.  Some  drawings,  architecturat  pictures, 
and  an  entomological  collection  make  up  her  display.  Some  school  fur- 
niture also  made  part  of  her  exhibit. 

No.  7.  New  Hampshire  occupies  the  same  floor  as  Maryland,  and  takes 
About  the  same  space.  Here  may  be  found  a  library  containing  the  school 
books  of  1776  with  those  of  1876.  The  comparison  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  demonstrates  our  progress.  There  is  a  large,  fine  model  of  a  Man- 
chester grammar  school,  costing  $50,000;  the  Chandler  Scientiflc  School, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  contributes  some  very  commendable  work,  and 
the  Thayer  school  has  a  model  of  a  railroad  truss  bridge  that  is  very 
good.  An  interesting  plaster  profile  of  the  State,  exhibiting  its  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  streams,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  1000  feet,  will  give 
some  finint  idea  of  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  State. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  occupy  an  alcove  ancT  have, 
as  yet,  nothing  to  show. 

No.  9.  Will  contain  a  statue  of  the  first  president  of  Yale  College, 
Brest  Pierson.  The  most  striking  monument  of  educational  production 
is  that  which  shows  about  1000  volumes  of  literature  Arom  the  sons  of 
Tale.  Beyond  this  Connecticut  has  done  but  little,  for  the  exhibition. 
Possibly  she  thought  this  enough. 

No.  10.    New  Jersey  has  the  finest  display  of  cabinet  work  in  the 
exhibition,  but  with  little  variety  in  her  method  of  display.   Jersey  City 
H.  S.  has  a  fine  case  of  minerals.    Budgus  College  and  Princeton  will 
euh  have  a  case,  but  they  are  not  ready  yet. 
No.  11.    Rhode  Island  has  half  an  alcove,  but  it  is  unfinished. 
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No.  12.    Maine  has  half  a  space,  but  it  is  imllnished. 

Nob.  18  and  14.  Iowa  and  Missouri  occupy  one  alcove,  and  are  unpre- 
pared for  visitors. 

Nob.  16,  16,  17,  and  18,  occupy  each,  respectively,  one-fourth  of  one 
alcove,  or  one-fourth  of  482  square  feet.  These  numbers  correspond  to 
the  states  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  Cooper's 
Institute  represents  New  York,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Virginia 
is  represented  alone  by  the  Hampton  Institute,  at  Hampton,  Va.,  which  is 
a  school  for  colored  students.  From  the  exhibit  we  infer  that  "  the  bot- 
tom rail  may  soon  be  on  de  top  of  de  fence,"  in  Virginia. 
.  No.  19.  Going  down  stairs  we  shall  proceed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
main  building  and,  ascending  to  the  gallery,  find  the  Massachusetts  dis- 
play. It  occupies  a  space  equal  to  four  alcoves.  There  is  a  great  variety 
in  this  exhibition,  with  but  little  originality  in  its  representation.  We 
should  occupy  too  much  space  in  describing  it. 

No.  20.  Nor  can  we  go  outside  to  visit  the  elegant  and  commodious 
building  belonging  to  Pennsylvania,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  education  found  in  the  State. 

No.  21.  Neither  have  we  space  to  describe  the  Educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  the  United  States  building,  which 
is  of  itself  worthy  of  a  visit  from  Indiana  to  Philadelphia. 

But  our  readers  may  be  impatient  to  learn  eur  impressions  of  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  Indiana's  exhibition.  In  extent  she  is  surpassed 
by  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  each  of  which  had  a  liberal  dona- 
tion of  funds  to  make  their  display.  In  variety  of  products,  and  in  the 
beauty  and  ingenuity  of  their  exhibition,  she  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 
No  citizen  of  Indiana,  who  visits  the  educational  display,  will  have  rea- 
son to  make  any  apology  for  his  State.  Our  exhibition  speaks  for  itself, 
and  proclaims  in  the  strongest  terms  the  excellence  of  its  schools  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  teachers.  State  Superintendent  Smart  deserves  much 
credit,  for  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  is  the  success  of  the  Indiana  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  due.  A.  M.  O. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day, July  10, 11,  and  12,  1876. 

Papers  and  Beports  will  be  presented  before  the  General  Association 
and  the  several  departments  as  stated  below : 

GsHSRAL  Association.— 1.  Addresses  of  Welcome  by  (Jovemor  of 
Maryland  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  Besponse  by  the  President. 
Annual  Address  by.  the  President. 
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2.  The  BemandB  of  the  New  Gentary  upon  the  American  Common 
School;  by  Bey.  A.  D.  Hayo,  Springfield,  Hass. 

8.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  Statea— their  Past,  Present,  and 
Future;  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  SUt^  Normal 
Uniyersity,  Bloomington,  IlL 

4.  The  Country  School  Problem;  Prof^  Edward  Olney,  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

6.  The  Moral  Element  in  Primary  Education;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richmond,  Va. 

6.  Educational  Terminology  and  School  Grades;  Duane  Doty,  Esq,., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

7.  Report  on  Course  of  Study  from  Primary  School  to  Uniyersity; 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Chn.  * 
Committee. 

8.  Report  on  the  School  Work  of  the  World  as  represented  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine,  Chairman  of 
Committee. 

Depabthxkt  of  Higher  Education. — 1.  Address  by  President  Noah 
Porter,  Yale  College. 

2.  Greek  Syntax;  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeye,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Uniyersity,  Baltimore. 

8.  The  Political  Economy  of  Higher  Education,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Hen- 
derson, State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Kentucky. 

4.  Position  of  Modern  Mathematical  Theories  in  our  Higher  Courses 
of  Pure  Mathematics;  Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Adjunct  Professor,  Applied 
Mathematics,  Uniyersity  of  Virginia. 

5.  Position  of  the*  Modem  Languages  in  our  Systems  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation; Prof.  E.  M.  Jaynes,  Vanderbilt  Uniyersity,  Nashyille,  Tenn. 

6.  The  Systematic  Organization  of  American  Education ;  Dr.  John 
"W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis. 

7.  History  of  South  Carolina  College  from  1810  to  1860;  Prof.  W.  J. 
RiTes,  Washington  College,  Maryland. 

8.  Report  on  Orthoepy;  Prof.  Sawyer,  Lawrence  Uniyersity,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin. 

Depabtmbnt  of  Normal  Inbtbuction. — 1.  Report  on  Practice 
•  Schools;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  City  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

2.  Three  Important  Considerations  for  our  Profession:  1.  What  is  a 
School?  2.  What  are  its  Rights  and  Duties?  8.  Some  consequences 
from  the  aboye;  President  J.  H.  Hoose,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland, 
New  York. 

8.  Relations  of  Normal  Schools  to  Other  Schools;  Prest.  J.  Baldwin, 
State  Normal  School,  Kirksyille,  Mo. 

4.  Professional  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools .  Professor  John 
Ogden,  Worthington,  Ohio. 
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6.  What  may  Kormal  Schools  do  to  form  Bight  Habits  of  Thought 
and  Study  in  their  Pupils;  Prof.  0.  A.  Morey,  State  Normal  School, 
Winona,  Minn. 

6.  Mdihods  of  Professional  Training  in  Normal  Schools;  Principal  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

DsFABTMXKT  OF  Elsmsktabt  INSTRUCTION. — 1.  The  Kindergarten, 
with  niustrations;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, G«nnecticuL 

2.  How  shall  we  train  our  Primary  Teachers ;  Supt.  John  Hancock, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

8.  Text  Books  adapted  to  our  Modern  System  of  Education;  James 
Oroickshank,  LL.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  Paper  by  Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Practical  Aspects  of  Object  Teaching;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Md. 

6.  Common  Sense  in  Education;  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Editor  Home  and 
School^  Louisville,  Ky. 

7.  Beport  on  Art  Education;  John  Y.  Culyer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chn. 
Oommittee.  , 

DxPABTMENT  OF  Inbustbial  Edttcatiok.—I.  Opening  Address; 
President  S.  B.  Thompson,  Nebraska. 

2.  The  Industrial  Education  of  Women;  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Oarr,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oalifomia. 

8.  Instruction  in  Manual  Arts  in  connection  with  Scientiflo  Studies ; 
Prof  Manly  Miles,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  Educated  Labor 
among  our  Producing  and  Manufiuturing  Olasstt;  Prof.  William  G. 
Bussell,  Gomell  University,  New  York. 

6.  How  &r  should  Industrial  Schools  engage  in  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  limits  of  Science  by  experiment  or  otherwise;  Prof  E.  M.  Pendleton, 
University  of  Georgia. 

6.  Drawing  as  an  Element  of  Advanced  Industrial  Education;  C.  B. 
Stetson,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  B. — Authors  of  Papers  and  Beports  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
hremiy  is  the  existing  rule  of  the  Association. 

Hotel  Accoicicodations. — The  following  hotels  will  entertain  niem- 
bers  of  the  Association  at  the  reduced  rates  stated:  The  CarroUton  and 
Barnum's,  $8  per  day;  the  Eutaw,  $2.60  per  day;  the  St.  Glair,  and 
Howard  House,  $2  per  day. 

Bailboad  Fabbs. — All  efforts  to  effect  reductions  on  railroads  beyond 
those  arranged  for  visitors  to  the  Gentennial,  have  proved  unavailing  up 
to  this  date.  Should  any  change  occur  in  this  respect  it  will  be  noted  in 
the  circular  to  be  issued  within  ten  days  from  this  date. 

WM.  P.  PHELPS,  President  N.  B.  A- 
W.  D.  HsNKLE,  President. 
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COUNTY  SUPEBINTBNDBNTS'  STATE  OONVENTIOK. 


According  to  arrangement,  the  county  superintendents  met  in  Indian- 
apolis, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  17  and  18,  and  organized  by  se- 
lecting J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  president,  and  L.  P.  Harlan, 
of  Marion,  secretary.  Thirty-three  superintendents  attended  the  meet- 
ing, not  quite  so  large  a  number  as  have  heretofore  met  on  similar  occa- 
sions. 

State  Superintendent  Smart  first  gave  a  summary  of  the  educational 
work  done  in  the  State  during  the  past  year,  and  made  some  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  fUture.  Miss  Mary  West,  superintendent  of  Knox  oo., 
m^  was  called  upon  and  made  a  few  remarks,  urging  the  importance  of 
carefully  supervising  the  country  schools. 

The  first  paper  was  by  W.  B.  Chrislerj  of  Lawrence  county,  on  "  How 
can  the  Superintendent  accomplish  the  most  good  at  official  visits?" 
Among  others  he  made  the  following  points:  The  best  way  to  overcome 
opposition  to  county  superintendency  is  to  go  to  work  and  make  it  appa- 
rent that  the  schools  are  benefited  by  the  visits  of  the  superintendent. 
These  visits  were  then  considered  with  reference  to  the  State,  the  teacher, 
ihe  children,  and  the  parent. 

1.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  superintendent  visits  as  an  officer 
and  not  as  a  private  individual,  hence  he  must  do  his  duty.  2.  He  must 
see  that  each  of  the  eight  branches  required  by  law  has  its  proper  place 
in  the  school ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  coarse  of  study  and  proper  grad- 
ing. Visits  can  do  but  little  good  if  there  is  no  standard  to  work  to  nor 
system  ^to  work  by.  The  schools  should  be  graded,  and  can  be  if  the 
trnstees  will  stand  by  the  superintendent.  8*  He  should  treat  the  teacher 
with  courtesy  and  respect ;  if  criticism  is  necessary,  let  it  be  given  pri- 
vately, so  that  the  teacher  may  be  strengthened,  not  weakened  in  his 
school.  Criticisms  should  be  frank,  open,  and  ftill.  4.  He  should  in- 
tpect  each  class  in  the  school,  if  possible,  if  not  each  pupil.  Bvery  child 
should  feel  that  a  visit  of  the  superintendent  meant  something  for  him. 
5.  A  short,  pointed  talk  to  the  children  in  regard  to  deportment  in  and 
out  of  school,  etc.,  will  have  a  good  moral  effect.  6.  The  superintendent 
should  get  parents  to  visit  schools  at  the  same  time  he  does,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, hold  night  meetings  and  explain  the  law,  and  stimulate  the  people 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools. 

The  address  was  well  received  and  lengthily  discussed. 

D.  Houry's  paper,  of  Elkhart  county,  on  "  What  has  been  done  and 
irhat  can  be  done  towards  grading  country  schools,"  contained  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

The  grading  of  the  rural  district  schools  in  Elkhart  and  Lagrange 
ooonties  was  a  perfect  success,  and  has  accomplished  more  than  all  other 
means  adopted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  system,  as 
introduced  by  the  present  superintendents,  has  secured  more  regular  at- 
tendance, less  tardiness,  and  a  more  symmetrical  scholarship  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.    It  has  served  to  sjrstematize  the  school  work,  to  create  a 
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lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons,  and  to  make  the  work  of  the 
teacher  doubly  effective. 

The  paper  shows  that  this  system,  properly  used,  will  enable  pupils  to 
finish  their  common  school  education  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  high  school  course,  or  to  engage  successfully  in  the 
business  avocations  of  life ;  that  the  system  is  practicable  for  all  the 
country  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  its  fruits  are  the  elevation  of  the 
poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of  the  best. 

The  form  of  a  Book  of  Record,  showing  the  classification,  gradation, 
and  the  result  of  monthly  examination  for  each  pupil,  was  placed  upon 
the  blackboard  by  Sup't.  Gosper,  and  elicited  much  favorable  comment 

The  paper,  as  a  whole,  was  an  able  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

"  How  can  we  use  Teachers'  monthly  Reports,  and  what  should  they 
contain?"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  L.  P.  Harlan,  of  Marion.  Some 
of  the  points  were: 

A  report  has  two  objects.  1.  To  give  the  superintendent  a  clear  and 
accurate  idea  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  school ;  and  (2.)  to  give 
the  superintendent  items  from  which  to-  preserve  the  statistics  of  the 
school. 

A  report  will  benefit  the  school  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  affording  the  superintendent  an  opportunity  to  work,  or  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  condition  oi  the  school  reported  by  the  teacher  he 
may  labor  more  intelligently  for  its  elevation. 

2.  By  exerting  a  refiex  infiuence  on  the  school,  awakening  the  sleep- 
ing pride  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  and  stirring  each  to  a  more  lively 
activity  in  Ihe  performance  of  duty  than  before. 

If  a  superintendent  be  fitted  for  his  duties  and  have  the  zeal,  be  can 
increase  the  enrollment,  the  days  of  attendance,  lessen  the  number  of 
cases  of  tardiness,  and  exert  a  broad  influence  in  banishing  the  rod  firom 
the  school  room;  can  learn  of  the  teacher's  record,  the  attendance  at  in- 
stitutes and  absences  therefrom,  the  obstacles  which  teachers  have  to  en- 
counter, and  other  items  which  teachers  may  report.  His  work  may  be 
done  by  letters  to  the  teacher  and  parents;  by  visits  to  the  teacher  and  a 
talk  with  them  and  the  pupils,  and  a  visit  to  the  patrons  of  the  school 

A  report  should  contain  just  what  the  superintendent  can  use — no 
more,  no  less.  The  items  that  he  can  use  can  be  best  determined  by  the 
different  superintendents.  Any  items  that  can  be  learned  from  a  vi^it 
should  be  reported.  In  counties  where  uniformity  of  text-books  do<fs 
not  exist,  the  text-book  «sed  should  be  reported. 

The  Committee  on  Grading  Teachers'  Licenses  made  the  following  re- 
port, which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted : 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  the  following  standard  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  teachers'  licenses : 

A  general  average  of  not  below  66  per  cent.,  with  no  branch  below  66, 
Shall  give  a  six  months'  license.    A  general  average  of  76,  with  no  branch 
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below  65,  ihall  give  a  twelve  monthB'  license.  A  general  average  of  85, 
with  no  branch  below  70|  shall  give  an  eighteen  months'  license.  A 
general  average  of  95,  with  no  branch  below  70,  shall  give  twenty-four 
months'  license. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
be  requested  to  attach  a  value  to  each  question  when  sending  them  out, 
and  make  ten  questions  in  each  branch. 

J.  C.  Kacpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  read  a  paper  on  "Township  In- 
stitutes—How to  organize  and  manage  them.'' 

The  paper  recounts  the  writer's  experience  therewith.  After  classiQr- 
ing  teachers  according  to  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  these  meetings, 
the  following  points  are  recommended: 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  penalty  upon  delinquents.  2.  Some  direc- 
tions from  the  superintendent  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  thus  instruct- 
ing the  inexperienced  and  diffident  concerning  the  character  of  the  exer- 
cises. 8.  Exercises  of  such  a  nature  as  will  produce  benefits  in  their 
school  roems. 

The  writer  sent  a  circular  to  teachers,  last  fall,  giving  the  hours  of 
session,  the  items  for  the  secretaries'  reports  (copies  to  be  sent  to  super- 
intendent and  trustee),  and  programmes  for  first  and  second  meetings. 
Following  that  circular  were  sent  five  monthly  programmes,  printed  on 
postal  cards.  These  programmes  directed  thought  and  exertions  to  the 
same  ends  throughout  the  county.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  reports, 
snd  when  not  received  promptly,  he  wrote  for  them.  Greater  efficiency 
would  be  added  to  institutes  if  the  trustees  presided,  or  appointed  some 
one  with  full  authority  as  conductor.  A  scale  of  fines  for  tardiness  is 
much  needed  to  induce  prompt  attendance,  and  trustees  should,  deduct 
firactionsJ  parts  of  a  day's  wages  for  corresponding  fractions  of  time  lost 
by  such  tardinq^.  Another  help  would  be  aflTorded  if  some  tiigh  au- 
thority— say  the  State  Board — should  publish  information  upon  the  ob* 
JQCt  of  township  institutes,  the  way  to  use  them,  etc.  If  this  feature  of 
our  systens  be  maintained  a  few  years,  it  will  be  accepted  without  dissent. 

A  resolution  was  passed  making  the  State  Superintendent  ex-officio 
president  of  the  conyention. 

Superintendent  Smart  was  put  on  the  stand  several  times  to  answer 
questions.  Several  of  these  answers  and  questions  will  be  found  in  the 
oflicial. 

President  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  discussing  the  work 
of  county  institutes,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  genersJ  culture  of  teach- 
ers, insisting  that  without  this  children  lose  much  that  is  most  valuable 
to  them.  He  also  maintained  that  the  main  object  of  institutes  was  to 
elevate  the  ideas  of  teachers,  to  magnify  their  work,  and  to  give  them 
the  best  possible  methods  of  governing  schools  and  imparting  instruction, 
not  by  talking  to  them,  but  by  doing  the  work  for  smd  with  them.  He 
answered,  at  length,  various  questions  in  regard  to  the  normal  school 
snd  its  relations  to  the  State.  [These  questions  and  answers  are  omitted 
this  month  for  want  of  space,  but  will  appear  hereafter. — Ed.] 
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State  Superintendent  Smart,  W.  A.  Bell,  of  thb  School  Journal,  J.  A. 
C.  Dobson,  of  Hendricks,  J.  G.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne,  and  L.  P.  Harlan, 
of  Marion,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  programme  and  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Convention,  after  a  very  profitable  meeting,  adjourned  sine  dky 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Madiaon. — Enrollment,  boys  27,  girls  60;  Commencement,  June  16; 
graduates  5,  all  females.    Mary  D.  Beid,  Principal. 

Richmond. — Enrollment,  126;  Commencement,  June  16;  graduates, 
males  2,  females  9.    Principal,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Holcombe. 

Vincennes. — Enrollment,  119;  Commencement,  J^ne  16;  g^raduates, 
males  2,  females  5.    Principal,  B.  A.  Townsend,  re-elected  for  next  year. 

Hor^d— Enrollment)  17;  no  graduates.  Ai  H.  Hastings,  superin- 
tendent  and  Principal  of  H.  S. 

RuthmlU. — Enrollment)  92;  graduates,  males  5,  females  4.  Principal, 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Moffitt 

PrankHn. — Enrollment,  69;  Commencement,  May. 26;  graduates,  9. 
Principal,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Martin,  who  is  re-elected  for  next  year. 

ConnerstiUe. — Enrollment,  61;  Commencement,  May  26;  graduates, 
males  2,  females  2.    Principal,  C.  A.  Murray,  retained  for  nex^  year. 

Logansport. — Enrollment,  107;  Commencement,  June  9;  graduates, 
males  4,  females  12.  Principal,  M.  S.  Coulter.  Pour  graduates  from  the 
Training  School;  Miss  Pannie  Eimber,  Principal. 

RomUUut. — Enrollment,  26 ;  closed  March  24 ;  no  graduatea.  J.  G. 
Adams,  Principal  and  Superintendent.    Public  school  only  6  months. 

Ligrniier. — Enrollment,  74;  no  graduates;  schools  dosed  April  21. 
Mrs.  Sallie  J.  Light,  Principal.    Eight  months  public  school. 

Mi.  Vernon. — Enrollment,  80;  Commencement,  May  19;  graduates^ 
males  8,  females  4.    Principal,  J.  W.  Hiatt. 

Wineheater. — Enrollment,  66;  Commencement,  June  9;  graduates, 
males  1,  females  6.  Principal,  J.  W.  Polly.  A  new  school  house  next 
year. 

Lagrange. — Enrolled,  54;  no  graduates;  close  June  19.  Eliza  Drake, 
Principal.  Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration  enrolled  in  public 
schools.    A.  D.  Mohler,  sup't. 

Elkhart. — Enrollment,  102;  Commencement,  June  8;  graduates,  4 
males,  5  females.    Sarah  D.  Harmon,  Principal. 

Andereon. — Enrollment,  51;  Commencement,  May  25;  graduate!,  fe- 
males, 4.    B.  J.  Hamilton,  PrincipaL    This  is  the  first  class  graduated. 
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Pern, — Enrollment,  76;  Commenoement,  Jane  16;  graduates,  males  2, 
females  10.    Julia  B.  McFarland,  Principal. 

Hvntingt<m, — ^Enrollment,  86;  no  Commencement;  school  closes  June 
16.    G.  L.  Miner,  Principal. 

Cambridge  City. — Enrollment,  30;  Commencement,  May  19;  gradu- 
ates, 2  males.    Mrs.  Belle  C.  Hall,  Principal. 

ShelbyeiUe. — Enrollment,  66;  Commencement,  May  8;  graduates,  6 
males,  4  females.    Prof.  T.  Harrison,  Principal. 

Se^mattr. — Enrollment,  74 ;  Commencement , June  8 ;  graduates,  1  male, 
11  females.    Helen  Hoadley,  Principal. 

Frankfort. — Enrolled,  46;  Commencement,  June  6;  graduates,  6  fe- 
males.   C.  S.  Ludlam,  Principal. 

Jeffersonville. — Enrollment,  76;  Commencement,  June  1;  graduates, 
9  females.     Principal,  J.  !N .  Payne. 

Fori  Wayne, — Enrollment,  176;  Commencement,  June  16;  graduates, 
males  8,  females  12.    Principal,  B.  M.  Wright. 

Rockport, — Enrollment  26 ;  close  June  26;  no  graduates,  the  school  not 
haying  been  well  organized  till  within  the  last  year.  W.  M.  Blake, 
Principal. 

Mtmeie. — Enrollment,  82 ;  Commencement,  June  28 ;  graduates,  7,  all 
girls.    Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Principal. 

Lawreneeburg. — Enrollment,  46 ;  Commencement,  May  26 ;  graduates, 

1  male,  8  females.    W.  F.  Gilchrist,  Principal. 

Ihre  Haute. — Enrollment,  198 ;  Commencement,  June  28 ;  graduates, 
males  4,  females  14.    Wm.  H.  Valentine,  Principal. 

Michigan  City. — Enrollment  80;  graduates,  males  2,  females  4.  S.  £. 
Miller,  Principal. 

AUiea, — Enrollment,  60;  Commencement,  June  2;  graduates,  males  2, 
females  4.    Lydia  A.  Bimon,  Principal. 

Qrtentburg. — Enrollment,  72;  Commencement,  May  19;  graduates, 
males  2,  females  8.    Wm.  P.  Shannon,  Principal. 

Dtlpln, — Enrollment,  89;  Commencement,  June  9;  graduates,  2  males, 
4  females.    Principal,  Margaret  P.  Bolles. 

Newcastle. — Enrollment,    66;    Oommencement,    June  2;    graduates, 

2  males,  2  females. 

Warsaw. — Enrollment,  104;  Commencement,  May  26;  no  graduates 
ilus  year.    Principal,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoas. 

AfwAaioaAa. — Enrollment,  82;  Commencement,  May  19 ;  no  graduates. 
E.  L.  Hallack,  Principal  and  Superintendent. 

fiinceion. — Enrollment,  60,  Commencement,  June  2.    Principal,  T.  G. 
Alford. 
New  ili^ony.— Enrollment,  206;  Commencement,  June  2;  graduates^ 
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8  males,  25  females,  all  haying  finished  a  four-y^rs'  course.  The  mate 
graduates  are  16  per  cent,  of  the  original  class,  and  the  female  gradustei 
62}  per  cent,  of  the  original  class.  Average  age  of  graduates,  18  yean, 
6  months.  Dr.  George  P.  Weaver,  Principal  of  female  high  school; 
E.  S.  Wellington.  Principal  of  male  high  school. 

Union  City. — Enrollment  47;  Commencement,  May  2;  gradoates, 
3  males,  1  female.    Charles  W.  Paris,  Principal. 

NoblesviUe. — Enrollment,  38;  Commencement,  April  6;  graduates, 
2  females.  Principal,  Miss  Annis  Henry.  Only  seven  months  of  public 
schools. 

Oolutnhus, — Enrollment,  44;  Commencement,  May  20;  graduates,  2 
males,  14  females.    Principal,  B.  L.  Sanders. 

Qreeneastle. — Enrollment,  88 ;  no  graduates.  The  Preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Asbury  takes  most  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Laporte, — Enrollment,  108;  Commencement,  June  28;  graduates,  2 
males,  2  females.    Principal,  James  B.  Goffe. 

Bedford. — Enrollment,  46;  Commencement,  June  3;  graduates,  7  fe- 
males.   Mrs.  J.  H.  Madden,  Principal. 

TTodoaA.— Enrollment,  58 ;  school  closes  June  16;  no  graduates  this 
year.    Levi  Beers,  Principal. 

Oisian. — Enrollment,  88;  close  June  80;  no  graduates  this  year.  Prin- 
cipal, B.  F.  Johnson,  to  remain  next  year. 

iroA:omo. — Enrollment,  109 ;  Commencement,  May  25 ;  graduates,  S 
males,  8  females.    Mrs.  B.  G.  Cox,  Principal,  will  remain  next  year. 

KenUand. — Enrollment,  50;  Commencement,  June  9;  graduates,  7 
males,  8  females.    B.  F.  Neisz,  Principal  and  Sup't. 

Indianapolis, — Enrollment,  550 ;  Commencement,  June  14 ;  graduates,  ^ 
12  males,  28  females.    J.  B.  Roberts,  Principal. 


THE  COLLEGES. 


Asbury  University. — Commencement,  June  22 ;  graduates,  males  20,  fe- 
males 4;  number  in  College  classes,  260;  number  in  Preparatory,  240; 
total  enrolled,  509.    Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  President 

Earlham. — Commencement,  June  28;  g^raduates,  males  4,  females,  6; 
enrollment  in  College  department,  91 ;  enrollment  in  Preparatory  de- 
partment, 145.    Joseph  Moore,  /L.  M.,  President. 

N.  W.  C.  University. — Commencement,  June  9 ;  graduates,  males  5,  fe- 
males 2 ;  College  department,  50 ;  Preparatory  department,  80.  O.  A. 
Burgess,  A.  M.,  President. 

Wabash. — Commencement,  June  14 ;  graduates  26,  all  males ;  in  Col- 
lege claases,  104 ;  in  Preparatory,  120.    J.  F.  TutUe,  D.  D.,  FreBident. 
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State  University, — Commencement,  June  14 ;  inauguration  of  President 
Moss,  June  12;  installation  address  by  Gov.  T.  A.  Hendricks;  graduates, 
25;  number  in  College  proper,  182;  in  Preparatory,  142;  in  Law,  36;  in 
Medical,  125;  total  in  University,  435. 

Spicdand  Academy. — Oommencement,  June  28 ;  Academic  department- 
ment,  101 ;  Preparatory,-  411 ;  graduates,  2  males.  Timothy  Wilson,  A. 
M.  Principal. 

U.  C.  CoUege. — Commencement,  June  7.    T.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Pres't. 

Fcn-i  Wdyne  CoUegg. — Commencement,  June  21 ;  Kev.  R.  D.  Bobinson, 
President. 

Franklin  College, — Commencement,  June  14.    W.  T.  Stott,  President. 

Purdite  UniveraUg, — Commencement,  June  15.  The  inauguration  of 
the  new  president,  E.  E.  White,  will  be  an  interesting  feature  of  Com- 
mencement day. 


NORMALS. 


S.  Ooodwin,  superintendent  of  Wells  county,  will  hold  a  normal  insti- 
tute about  the  third  Monday  of  July,  at  Bluffton.  Well  qualified  teach- 
eiB  will  assist. 

The  White  county  normal  will  open  at  Bumettflville,  July  17,  and 
continue  six  weeks.  Instructors,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  J.  H.  Edwards,  and 
W.  Irelan,  county  superintendent. 

The  Corydon  normal  school  will  begin  a  four  weeks'  session  July  24. 
The  county  institute  will  be  held  the  week  following  the  clofe.  J.  P. 
Funk,  P.  B.  Hays,  and  D.  F.  Lemmon,  county  superintendent,  are  the 
instructors. 

The  Shelby  normal,  conducted  by  superintendent  S.  L.  Major  and  W« 
A  Boles,  will  begin  July  10,  and  continue  six  weeks. 

C.  L.  Hottel  will  open  a  normal  at  Clear  Spring,  Bartholomew  county, 
July  10. 

S.  K.  Bell,  superintendent  of  Jay  county,  and  J.  W.  Thornburg,  prin- 
cipal of  Portland  schools,  will  open  a  six  weeks'  normal  in  Portland, 
July  17. 

The  summer  term  of  the  Tippecanoe  county  normal  will  open  in 
Chaancy  (a  suburb  of  La&yette),  July  19,  and  continue  six  weeks.  It 
will  be  conducted  by  A.  E.  Buckley  and  county  sup't.  Caulkins. 

A  normal  will  be  conducted  at  Dunlapsville  by  Emmett  Porter  and 
Mrs.  Anna  T.  Snyder.  A  primary  model  class  will  serve  for  practical 
illustrations  in  primary  methods.    It  will  open  July  10. 

Temple  H.  Dunn  and  B.  G.  Boone,  assisted  by  Miss  H.  E.  Swope  in 
the  primary,  and  Miss  M.  J.  Willis,  a  tefftcher  of  botany,  are  conducting 
ft  very  successfiil  normal  school  at  Clayton.    The  attendance  is  about  60. 
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W.  B.  Ghrister,  county  superintendent,  and  others,  will  open  a  normal 
term  in  Bedford,  beginning  July  17.  The  sixth  week  will  be  conducted 
as  the  regular  county  institute. 

D.  H.  Heckathom,  county  superintendent,  and  N.  W.  Bryant,  opened 
a  normal  at  Jamestown,  Boone  county,  June  5,  to  close  July  7. 

A.  P.  Howe  and  John  Pennington  will  open*  a  six  weeks'  normal  at 
Westfield,  July  10.  Glasses  will  be  conducted  in  some  of  the  higher 
branches. 

T.  D.  Tharp,  superintendent  of  Grant  county,  will  open  a  normal  in- 
stitute in  Marion,  July  17.  The  institutes  in  this  county  have  usually 
been  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  state. . 

County  superintendent,  O.  M.  Todd,  assisted  by  A.  W.  Clancy  and  J. 
R.  Woodard,  will  open  the  Delaware<county  normal  at  Muncie,  July  10. 
Five  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  general  average  of  the  certificates  of  those 
who  attend. 

£.  McOauly  and  Jas.  A.  Lynn  will  conduct  a  teachers'  normal  during 
the  month  of  August,  at  Newtown,  Fountain  county. 

J.  S.  Gamble,  with  able  associates,  will  hold  a  normal  institute  at  Gon- 
nersville,  beginning  July  24,  and  continuing  five  weeks,  the  last  week  to 
be  regarded  as  the  regular  county  institute. 

J.  G.  Eagle  will  open  a  normal  institute  in  Union  Gity,  July  11. 

B.  F.  Owens  and  Phebe  Furnas  will  open  a  normal  at  Noblesville 
some  time  in  July. 

R.  A.  Sturous,  principal  of  the  Lexington  schools,  will  open  a  normal 
term  of  six  weeks  in  Lexington,  beginning  July  10. 

D.  W.  Thomas,  Macy  Good,  and  John  N.  Myers,  will  conduct  a  nor- 
mal session  of  five  week,  at  Wabash,  beginning  July  17. 

The  National  Normal,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  will  begin  a  six  weeks'  ses- 
sion July  11.    Alfred  Holbrook,  Principal. 

W.  A.  BoLSS,  in  connection  with  the  county  superintendent,  will  open 
a  normal  institute  at  Shelbyville,  July  11,  to  continue  six  weeka. 

The  report  of  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  each  county  for 
Centennial  purposes,  is  crowded  out  of  the  Journal  this  montk  for  the 
want  of  space. 

Muncie  saves  $1,500  per  year  by  adopting  the  half-day  system  in  the 
primary  grades.  For  the  last  two  years  Muncie  has  levied  10  cents  on 
the  $100,  each  year,  for  the  Public  Library.    This  is  liberal  and  wise. 

Cambridge  City  has  enclosed  and  filled  its  school  lot,  and  planted 
100  trees.    How  future  generations  will  rejoice  I 

Remember  the  examination  for  State  Certificates  to  be  Id  Aug.  23. 
For  f\irther  particulars  correspond  with  the  State  Superintendent  at 
once. 
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JoHK  GoopsR  has  been  reappointed  superintendent  of  the  Bichmond 
ichools  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  Richmond  PaUadium  says :  "The  city 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  Prof.  Cooper's  services  for 
another  year.  His  faithful,  intelligent  labor  in  our  city  schools  has  been 
productive  of  the  best  results,  and  under  his  superintendency  the  schools 
have  been  advanced  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  He  is  emphatically  the 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him  retained." 
The  Journal  heartily  indorses  the  above  sentiment. 

HiRABi  Hadley,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hadley  Bros.  &  Co., 
Chicago,  has  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  book  house,  and  takes  the  gen- 
eral agency  of  the  Northwest  for  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  Mr.  H., 
for  years,  was  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  this  state,  and  he  still  has  a 
host  of  friends  here. 

J.  E.  Morton  leaves  Frankfort  on  account  of  short  term  of  school 
sod  short  pay.  Mr.  Morton  took  these  schools  in  a  very  demoralized 
condition  and  leaves  them  in  excellent  order.  The  economy  that  drives 
such  men  out  of  schools  is  certainly  unwise. 

E.  E.  White,  the  new  President  of  Purdue  University,  will  be  for- 
mally inaugurated  in  the  afternoon  of  June  16.  Mr.  White  has  been 
on  the  ground  only  about  a  month,  and  has  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  trustees,  faculty,  students  and  citizens. 

W.  F.  Hooper  and  W.  Darst,  both  now  teachers  in  the  Lebanon  (O.) 
National  Normal,  will  open  a  normal  school  on  the  6th  of  September, 
next,  at  Ladoga,  Indiana.  As  associated  principals,  they  have  engaged 
a  competent  corps  of  teachers,  and  are  coming  to  stay. 

The  American  members  of  the  Centennial  Educational  Committee  of 
Judges  are  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin;  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  III.;  Pros. 
A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  and  D.  C.  Gilmore,  of  Baltimore. 

Charles  W.  Greene,  who  acted  as  agent  for  the  Indiana  Centennial 
Committee,  and  who  did  so  much  towards  raising  money,  collecting  pro- 
ducts, and  arousing  enthusiasm,  is  spending  the  summer  at  Philadelphia. 

D.  B.  Yeazst,  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  changed  his  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis  from  18  West  Washington  st.  to  No.  8  Journal 
Building,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  friends  call  upon  him. 

J.  B.  Trislsr,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under 
which  he  began,  has  succeeded  so  well,  as  superintendent  of  the  Law- 
lenceburg  schools,  that  he  has  been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Flora  Keller,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  from  Terre  Haute 
high  school,  has  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  eleven  years.  She 
proposes  to  teach. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  Seymour  school,  together  with 
his  entire  corps  of  teachers,  has  been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

4 
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W.  A.  BoLSS,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Shelbyrille  schools, 
after  a  service  of  several  years,  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  people  re- 
fased  to  accept  it,  and  re-elected  him.     He  will  remain  another  year. 

J.  H.  MABTI17  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
schools  for  next  year.  The  schools  have  done  well  under  Mr,  Martin's 
supervision. 

T.  J.  Charlton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  off  the  Yincennes 
schools  for  next  year.  This  is  a  deserved  indorsement  for  efficient  work 
done. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Cos,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  received  a  beau- 
tiful present  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  pitcher  and  goblets,  at  the  close  of 
her  term,  from  her  pupils. 

J.  O.  Eaqls  is  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Union  City.  A 
printed  report  of  a  committee  of  visitors  speaks  of  Mr.  Eagle  and  hift 
schools  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 

Jab.  M.  Caress,  superintendent  of  Washington  county,  is  reported  as 
doing  good  work  for  the  country  schools  in  his  county.  They  will  be 
graded  the  coming  year.  • 

J.  L.  RiFPSTOE  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Connersville  schools  for  the  eighth  time. 

M.  A.  Barnett  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Elkhart  schools 
with  an  increase  of  salary. 

Jab.  Bxjrrier  will  remain  as  superintendent' of^the  Ligonier  schools 
next  year. 

Lee  Ault,  and  all  his  corps  of  teachers,  will  remain  at  Winchester. 
A  good  omen. 

David  Graham  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Kusbville 
schools,  at  his  old  salary,  $1,600.    Served  him^right. 

W.  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  good  institute  worker,  and  will 
spend  some  time  in  this  state  if  called  upon. 

Oliver  Bullion  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Parke  county, 
vice  Edward  Siler,  resigned. 

S.  D.  Miller,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the^North  Grove 
school,  has  opened  a  graded  school  in  Bunker  Hill. 

Alfred  Kuhmer  has  resigned  the  superintend^ency  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  schools.    He  will  spend  his  summer  vacation  at  Greensborg. 

J.  W.  Stout  will  remain  at  North  Vernon  next  year. 

Daniel  Leblet,  the  present  county  superintendent^is  to  be  principal 
of  Union  City  high  school  next  year. 

A.  H.  Graham  remains  at  Columbus  next  year. 

J.  H.  Madden  has  been  re-elected  for  his  sixth  year  aa  superintendent 
of  the  Bedford  schoola. 
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A.  J.  Snokx,  BopH.  of  the  Princeton  schools,  with  his  entire  corps  of 
t^acheTS,  has  been  re-elected. 

Shxriden  Cox  is  re-eleted  as  Superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schools. 

W.  R.  NiiESZ,  for  the  past  two  years  at  Remington,  takes  the  Sheldon^ 
ni.,  schools  next  year. 

R.  A.  Ooo  has  been  re-elected  at  Mitchell.    His  work  there,  the  past 
year,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

L.  B.  SwiTT  will  superintend  the  Laporte  schools  again  next  year. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


The  Schools  of  Indiana,  Published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati.   Price,  $1. 

The  above  named  volume  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Centennial  Educational  Committee,  and  was  edited  by  State  Sup't.  J.  H. 
Smart,  at  their  request.  It  contains  the  following  chapters,  which  speak 
/or  themselves:  Early  School  Days,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs;  School  Legis- 
lation, J.  M.  Olcott;  Our  Eminent  Educators,  Daniel  Hough;  Teachers' 
Association,  Normal  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  George  W.  Hoss ;  Colleges 
and  College  Work,  Wm.  A.  Bell;  Reformatory  and  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions, Otis  A.  Burgess;  Women  in  the  Schools,  George  P.  Brown;  The 
Idea  of  a  Normal  School,  William  A.  Jones;  The  Present  System,  with 
Statistical  Tables,  Jas.  H.  Smart.  The  volume  contains  240  pages,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  Indiana  teacher.  The  binding,  the  paper, 
the  type— in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the  publishers,  part  of  the 
book,  is  in  exquisite  taste.    We  have  never  seen  it  surpassed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  publishers  have  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee 100  copies,  all  that  were  desired  for  the  Centennial,  without  charge, 
and  in  return  have  the  copyright  of  the  book. 


LOCAL. 


Tbc  Editor  of  the  Journal  can  furnish  to  County  Superintendents 
blank  teachers'  certificates,  arranged  in  accordance  wiUi  the  new  stale  of 
grading,  as  adopted  by  the  late  convention,  at  $2  per  hundred. 

County  Superintendent  Britton,  assisted  by  Prof.  Bass,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools,  and  B.  Evermann,  of  the  Camden  schools,  will  open  a  five 
weeks'  normal  institute  at  Camden,  Carroll  county,  July  81.  For  fizr- 
ther  particulars  call  upon  or  address  B.  W.  Sverman,  Camden,  Ind. 

Union  County  Annual  Normal  Instituts,  under  the  supervision 
of  L.  M.  Crist)  county  superintendent,  and  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Liberty  BchoolB,  will  hold  its  session  of  1876  at  Liberty, 
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W.  A.  Boles,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Shelbyrille  schools^ 
after  a  service  of  several  years,  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  people  re- 
fused  to  accept  it,  and  re-elected  him.    He  will  remain  another  year. 

J.  H.  Martin  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
schools  for  next  year.  The  schools  have  done  well  under  Mr,  Martin's 
supervision. 

T.  J.  Charlton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  offthe  Vincennea 
schools  for  next  year.  This  is  a  deserved  indorsement  for  efficient  work 
done. 

Mrs.  B,  G.  Cos,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  received  a  beau- 
tiful present  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  pitcher  and  goblets,  at  the  close  of 
her  term,  from  her  pupils. 

J.  C.  Eaqlk  is  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Union  City.  A 
printed  report  of  a  committee  of  visitors  speaks  of  Mr.  Eagle  and  his- 
schools  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 

Jas.  M.  Carkss,  superintendent  of  Washington  county,  is  reported  as 
doing  good  work  for  the  country  schools  in  his  county.  They  will  be 
graded  the  coming  year.  . 

J.  L.  BiFPBTOS  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Connersville  schools  for  the  eighth  time. 

M.  A.  Barnett  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Elkhart  schoola 
with  an  increase  of  salary. 

Jab.  Btjrrier  will  remain  as  superintendent' of^ the  Ligonier  schools 
next  year. 

Lee  Ault,  and  all  his  corps  of  teachers,  will  remain  at  Winchester. 
A  good  omen. 

David  Graham  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Kushville 
schools,  at  his  old  salary,  $1,600.    Served  him^right. 

W.  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  good  institute  worker,  and  will 
spend  some  time  in  this  state  if  called  upon. 

Oliver  Bullion  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Parke  county , 
vice  Edward  Siler,  resigned. 

S.  D.  Miller,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the^North  Gro^e 
school,  has  opened  a  graded  school  in  Bunker  Hill. 

Alered  Kuhmer  has  resigned  the  superintend.ency  of  the  Mount 
Yemon  schools.    He  will  spend  his  summer  vacation  at  Greensburg. 

J.  "W.  Stout  will  remain  at  North  Vernon  next  year. 

Daniel  Lesley,  the  present  county  superintendent^is  to  be  priacipal 

of  Union  City  high  school  next  year. 

A.  H.  Graham  remains  at  Columbus  next  year. 

J.  H.  Madden  has  been  re-elected  for  hia  sixth  year  aa  superintendent 
of  the  Bedford  achoola. 
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A.  J.  Skoks,  Bop'l.  of  the  Princeton  schools,  with  his  entire  corps  of 
teachers,  has  been  re-elected. 

Shikiben  Cox  is  re-eleted  as  Superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schools. 

W.  B.  NiKsz,  for  the  past  two  years  at  Remington,  takes  the  Sheldon^ 
111.,  schools  next  year. 

R,  A.  Ooo  has  been  re-elected  at  Mitchell.    His  work  there,  the  past 
year,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

L.  B.  Swift  will  superintend  the  Laporte  schools  again  next  year. 
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The  Schools  of  Indiana,  Published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati.   Price,  $1. 

The  above  named  volume  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Centennial  Educational  Committee,  and  was  edited  by  State  Sup't.  J.  H. 
Smart,  at  their  request  It  contains  the  following  chapters,  which  speak 
tor  themselves:  Early  School  Days,  Barnabas  C.  Hobba;  School  Legis- 
lation, J.  M.  Olcott;  Our  Eminent  Educators,  Daniel  Hough;  Teachers' 
Association,  Normal  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  George  W.  Hoss ;  Colleges 
and  College  Work,  Wm.  A.  Bell;  Reformatory  and  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions, Otis  A.  Burgess;  Women  in  the  Schools,  George  P.  Brown;  The 
Idea  of  a  Normal  School,  William  A.  Jones;  The  Present  System,  with 
Statistical  Tables,  Jas.  H.  Smart.  The  volume  contains  240  pages,  and 
wiU  be  of  interest  to  every  Indiana  teacher.  The  binding,  the  paper 
the  type— in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the  publishers,  part  of  the 
book,  is  in  exquisite  taste.    We  have  never  seen  it  surpassed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  publishers  have  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee 100  copies,  all  that  were  desired  for  the  Centennial,  without  charge, 
and  in  return  have  the  copyright  of  the  book. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Journal  can  furnish  to  County  Superintendents 
blank  teachers'  certificates,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  new  seale  of 
grading,  as  adopted  by  the  late  convention,  at  $2  per  hundred. 

County  Superintendent  Britton,  assisted  by  Prof.  Bass,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools,  and  B.  Evermann,  of  the  Camden  schools,  will  open  a  five 
weeks'  normal  institute  at  Camden,  Carroll  coimty,  July  81.  For  ftir- 
ther  particulars  call  upon  or  address  B.  W.  Everman,  Camden,  Ind. 

Union  County  Annual  Normal  Institute,  under  the  supervision 
of  L.  M.  Crist,  county  superintendent,  and  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  euperin- 
tendent  of  the  Liberty  schools,  will  hold  its  session  of  1876  at  Liberty, 
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W.  A.  BoLZs,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Shelbyrille  schools^ 
after  a  Bervice  of  several  years,  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  people  re* 
fused  to  accept  it,  and  re-elected  him.     He  will  remain  another  year. 

J.  H.  Martin  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
schools  for  next  year.  The  schools  have  done  well  under  Mr,  Martin's 
supervision. 

T.  J.  Charlton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  off  the  Vincennes 
schools  for  next  year.  This  is  a  deserved  indorsement  for  efficient  work 
done. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Cos,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  received  a  beau- 
tifiil  present  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  pitcher  and  goblets,  at  the  close  of 
her  term,  from  her  pupils. 

J.  C.  Eaqlx  is  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Union  City.  A 
printed  report  of  a  committee  of  visitors  speaks  of  Mr.  Eagle  and  his^ 
schools  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 

Jab.  M.  Cark8S,  superintendent  of  Washington  county,  is  reported  as 
doing  good  work  for  the  country  schools  in  his  county.  They  will  be 
graded  the  coming  year.  . 

J.  L.  BiFPETOE  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  super  in  tend^'nt  of  the 
ConniBrsville  schools  for  the  eighth  time. 

M.  A.  Barnbtt  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Elkbart  schoolft 
with  an  increase  of  salary. 

Jab.  Btjrrier  will  remain  as  supcrintendent^of^the  Ligonier  schoolfr 
next  year. 

Lks  Ault,  and  all  his  corps  of  teachers,  will  remain  at  Winchester. 
A  good  omen. 

David  Graham  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Kushville 
schools,  at  his  old  salary,  $1,600.    Served  him^right. 

W.  Watkinb,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  good  institute  worker,  and  will 
spend  some  time  in  this  state  if  called  upon. 

OiiivxR  Bullion  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Parke  county, 
vice  Edward  Siler,  resigned. 

S.  D.  Miller,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the^North  Grove 
school,  has  opened  a  graded  school  in  Bunker  Hill. 

Alfred  Kuhhsr  has  resigned  the  superintend.ency  of  the  HouQi 
Vernon  schools.    He  will  spend  his  summer  vacation  at  Greensburg. 

J.  W.  Stotjt  will  remain  at  North  Vernon  next  year. 

Daniel  Lesley,  the  present  county  superintendent^is  to  be  principal 
of  Union  City  high  school  next  year. 

A.  H.  Graham  remains  at  Columbus  next  year. 

J.  H.  Madden  has  been  re-elected  for  his  sixth  year  aa  superintendent 
of  the  Bedford  achoole. 
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A.  J.  Skoxs,  sup'i.  of  the  Princeton  schools,  with  his  entire  corps  of 
t^hers,  has  been  re-elected. 

SHXRiDEir  Cox  is  re-eleted  as  Superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schools. 

W.  R.  Nissz,  for  the  past  two  years  at  Remington,  takes  the  Sheldon, 
HI.,  schools  next  year. 

R.  A.  Ooo  has  been  re-elected  at  Mitchell.    His  work  there,  the  past 
year,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

L.  B.  SwiTT  will  superintend  the  Laporte  schools  again  next  year. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Thi  Schools  of  Indiana,  Published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati.   Price,  $1. 

The  above  named  volume  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Centennial  Educational  Committee,  and  was  edited  by  State  Sup't.  J.  H. 
Smart,  at  their  request  It  contains  the  following  chapters,  which  speak 
for  themselves:  Early  School  Days,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs;  School  Legis- 
lation, J.  M.  Olcott;  Our  Eminent  Educators,  Daniel  Hough;  Teachers' 
Association,  Normal  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  George  W.  Hoss ;  Colleges 
and  College  Work,  Wm.  A.  Bell ;  Reformatory  and  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions, Otis  A.  Burgess ;  Women  in  the  Schools,  George  P.  Brown ;  The 
Idea  of  a  Normal  School,  William  A.  Jones;  The  Present  System,  with 
Statistical  Tables,  Jas.  H.  Smart.  The  volume  contains  240  pages,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  Indiana  teacher.  The  binding,  the  paper, 
the  type — in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the  publishers,  part  of  the 
book,  is  in  exquisite  taste.    We  have  never  seen  it  surpassed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  publishers  have  fiirnished  the  Com- 
mittee 100  copies,  all  that  were  desired  for  the  Centennial,  without  charge, 
and  in  return  have  the  copyright  of  the  book. 


LOCAL. 


Ths  Editor  of  the  Journal  can  furnish  to  County  Superintendents 
blank  teachers'  certificates,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  new  seale  of 
grading,  as  adopted  by  the  late  convention,  at  $2  per  hundred. 

County  Superintendent  Britton,  assisted  by  Prof.  Bass,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools,  and  B.  Evermann,  of  the  Camden  schools,  will  open  a  five 
weeks'  normal  institute  at  Camden,  Carroll  county,  July  81.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  call  upon  or  address  B.  W.  Sverman,  Camden,  Ind. 

Union  County  Annual  Normal  Instituts,  under  the  supervidon 
of  L.  M.  Crist,  county  superintendent,  and  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Liber^  schools,  will  hold  its  session  of  1876  at  Liberty, 
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tween  different  parts  of  the  state  Vas  wholly  interrupted  during 
considerable  portions  of  the  year.  Illustrative  of  this  fact — At 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Corydon  to  Indian- 
apolis, in  1825,  a  distance  of  only  125  miles,  it  required  ten  days 
to  perform  the  journey.  To  illustrate  still  more  aptly  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  that  early  period,  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  having 
traversed  the  state  about  that  time,  was  asked,  on  his  return 
home,  about  his  travels,  and  whether  he  had  been  pretty  much 
through  the  state.  He  replied  that  he  eould  not  tell  with  cer- 
tainty, but  he  thought  he  had  been  pretty  nearly  ^^tkrdfiigk"  in 
some  places. 

The  introduction  of  railroads  has  swept  away  these  inconve- 
niences of  travel.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  railroad 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Now,  nearly  every  county  seat  can  be 
reached  from  the  state  capital  the  same  day  before  sundown. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  all  this  has  been  accomplished 
only  indicates  the  character  of  the  people,  and  n^y  be  taken  as 
a  fair  type  of  the  activity  and  energy  which  characterizes  every 
branch  of  industry.     Our  people  bear  the  impress  of  their  coun- 
try.    Rapid  development  and  a  corresponding  largeness  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  West.     It  has  been  said  that  the  western  man 
measures  distances  ^y  miles,  not  feet ;  counts  his  money  by  dol- 
lars ;  and  when  he  buys  a  dress  for  his  wife,  gets  a  few  yards 
extra — that  his  soul  gets  outside  of  the  body,  and  partakes  of  the 
vastness  of  the  rivers  and  prairies  about  him.    In  this  sense,  In- 
diana is  western,  and  her  schools  are  like  herself. 

The  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  at  the  present  day,  surrounded 
with  all  the  blessings  of  civilization,  cannot  realize  the  privations 
an«i  sufferings  endured  by  those  who,  with  stout  hearts  and 
strong  arms,  entered  the  wilderness,  drove  out  the  wild  animals, 
broke  the  forests,  plowed  the  soil,  planted  the  first  grain,  and 
laid  the  foundation  deep  and  broad  for  her  present  prosperity 
and  greatness. 

•The  first  settlers  of  Indiana  were  subjected  to  hardshipe,  pri- 
vations, toils,  to  which  the  present  inhabitants  are  entire  stran- 
gers. They  were  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  indeed;  their  cabins 
were  built  of  unhewn  logs,  covered  with  clapboards,  with  sticks 
and  clay  chimneys,  with  puncheon  floors,  and  no*  windows.  Rea* 
9onij  two — 1.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  obtaining  window  sash 
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or  window  glass.     2.  A  window  left  an  opening  throagh  which 
wild  animals  or  Indians  conld  enter. 

Candles  and  lamps  were  out  of  the  question.  Substitutes  for 
candles  were  prepared  by  taking  a  wooden  rod  ten  or  twelve 
mches  long,  wrapping  a  strip  of  cotton  around  it,  then  covering 
it  with  tallow  preased  on  with  the  hand.  Lamps  were  prepared 
bj  scooping  out  the  inside  of  a  turnip,  placing  a  stick  three 
inches  long,  wrapped  with  cotton,  in  the  center,  and  pouring 
melted  lard  into  the  bowl  thus  formed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  as  to  the  exaggerated  caricfLture 
of  the  indigenous  Hoosier  of  yesterday  (Jack  Means,  Squire 
Hawkins,  or  Jeems  Phillips),  the  true  Indianian  of  to-day  casts 
out  pettiness  and  meanness  wherever  he  goes,  and  presents  to  the 
whole  world  beside  a  freer  and  larger  life. 

Our  people  are  not  conservative,  they  are  generous  and  impul- 
sive. But  a  few  years  ago  we  were  as  deep  in  the  mire,  educa* 
tionaUy,  as  we  once  were  literally ;  we  had  neither  schools  nor 
school  houses,  and  what  was  worse,  the  early  settlers  of  Indiana 
wwe  as  much  opposed  to  education  from  principle  as  a  heathen 
Chinee.  In  composition,  Indiana  at  first,  from  its  peculiar  situ- 
ation, was  more  of  a  "wash-day  dinner"  settlement  than  any 
other  one  of  the  western  states  The  scraps  from  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  England,  made  up  this  new 
western  state,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  every  class  were  indeli* 
bly  stamped  upon  the  ground  they  trod,  so  that  to  day  the  petri- 
fied footprints  of  each  are  visible  in  every  county,  outlining  the 
advancement  of  free  schools  in  almost  every  school  district.  But 
while  the  common  school  system  was  hindered  in  the  East  by 
caste  and  sectarianism,  and  in  the  South  nearly  banished  by  the . 
long  prevalence  of  slavery,  in  all  that  western  country  once 
known  as  the  Indiana  Territory,  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  people,  popular  education  has  overcome  all  prejudice,  so  that 
all  the  children  are  cared  for  and  all  the  people  are  partakers  of 
the  public  school  enthusiasm. 

An  Irish  stew,  well  prepared,  makes  a  savory  dish;  so,  out  of 
the  discordant  elements  at  first,  Indiana  has  worked  up  a  school 
system  which  embodies  all  the  strong  points  with  few  of  the  weak 
ooes  of  the  older  states,  and  as  the  interchange  of  the  material 
products  of  the  East  and  the  far  West  cannot  be  effected  except 
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as  the  lined  of  commerce  pass  oyer  her  soil,  so  in  the  near  future 
the  pedagogical  pendulum  of  this  great  nation  will  strike  its 
meridian  line  at  the  upper  center  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

But  to  reach  our  present  height  of  educational  as  well  as  ma* 
terial  progress,  as  a  state  we  have  had  allnost  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  overcome.  This  has  given  us  a  history.  While 
Indiana  was  yet  a  territory,  a  large  proportion  of  her  sparsely 
settled  inhabitants  had  embraced  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  all 
Europe,  excepting  Prussia  and  Little  Saxony,  that  education  was 
not  ^or  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  good  men  were  more  de- 
sirable than  educated  men,  and  that  education  has  a  tendency  to 
unfit  mankind  for  labor.  This  was  shown  in  the  intense  bitter> 
ness  with  which  some  counties  opposed  the  first  rude  efforts  to 
establish  schools. 

When  the  people  were  first  called  upon  to  vote  for  free  schools, 
so  violent  was  the  opposition  that  in  some  counties  the  citizens 
went  to  the  polls  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  to  intimidate  the 
few  who  were  in  favor  of  free  schools. 

One  member  of  the  Legislature,  in  1887,  closed  his  opposition 
speech  in  these  words:  ''When  I  die  I  want  my  epitaph  written, 
'  Here  lies  an  enemy  to  free  schools.' " 

The  cause  of  education  in  Indiana  has  bitterly  contested  every 
inch  of  advance  ground  it  has  ever  been  able  to  occupy.  Only 
twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  strange  opposition  to  free  schools 
viewed  in  the  light  of  to-day. 

In  1874,  when  voting  upon  the  abstract  question  of  free  schools 
in  Putnam  county,  out  of  fourteen  candidates  for  office,  one  was 
in  favor  of  free  schools ;  3,500  votes  were  cast  .against,  650  for 
"free  schools.  It  is  said  that  ene  Judge  Allen,  in  canvassing  the 
county,  made  his  regular  speech  in  these  words:  ''My  name  is 
Allen,  I  am  a  candidate  for  Judge,  1  am  opposed  to  free  schools, ** 
and  sat  down.    He  was  elected. 

In  Knox  county,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  school  meeting  voted 
that  they  would  have  neither  geography  nor  grammar  taught* 
The  reason  assigned  was  that  only  one  family  in  the  district 
wanted  to  study  these  branches,  and  they  were  "stuck  Qp,** 
anyhow. 

In  an  adjoining  county  a  youn^  lady,  whose  parents  wiahed 
ber  to  study  arithmetic,  hid  her  slate  on  the  way  to  school,  leet 
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the  other  pupils  should  laugh  at  her.    It  was  not  fashionable  for 
girh  to  study  arithmetic. 

Most  of  this  relentless  opposition  (strange  to  say)  Was  from 
the  poor. 

A  man  in  Knox  county,  with  only  fourteen  children  to  edu- 
cate, voted  against  the  school  law  in  1852.  He  said  he  was  able 
to  educate  his  own  children,'  and  yet  they  went  to  school  bare- 
foot through  the  snow,  the  teacher  teaching  them  gratuitously. 

Indiana  was  organized  as  a  territory  seventy-nine  years  ago, 
and  as  a  state  sixty  years  ago.  To  develop  the  material  resources 
of  this,  then,  vast  wilderness,  so  as  to  make  it  at  all  habitable, 
required  fifty  years  of  toil,  almost  incessant.  But  the  framers 
of  the  state  constitution,  adopted  in  1816,  intended  to  erect  a 
spiritual  Indiana  as  well  as  a  material  one.  The  second  section 
of  the  ninth  article  of  that  instrument  declares  that  *'  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State 
University,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to 
aU." 

Even  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution,  in  the 
course  of  the  territorial  existence  of  Indiana,  the  subject  of 
sdiools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  was  often  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  by  the  friends  of  popular  education. 

In  1807,  the  general  assembly  of  territory  passed  an  act  to  in- 
corporate ''the  Vincennes  University,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  Latin,  .Greek,  French,  and  English  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem  history, 
moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  law  of  nature  and  ni^ 
tions."    In  the  preamble  to  this  act  it  was  declared  that  "  the 
independence,  happiness,  and' energy  of  every  republic  depended 
(under  the  influences  of  the  destinies  of  heaven)  upon  the  wis- 
dom, virtue,  talents,  and  energy  of  its  dtizens  and  rulers,"  and 
that  learning  had  ever  been  found  the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine 
liberty,  the  ablest  supporter  of  national  religion,  and  the  source 
of  the  only  solid  and  imperishable  glory  which  nations  can  ac- 
quire; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  antagonistic  theories  brought 
from  Europe  to  America,  which,  for  a  long  period,  found  ready 
adherents  and  faithful  representatives  in  Indiana,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  masses 
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of  mankind,  which  sentiment  had  found  expression  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  English  governors  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  who 
said:  ''I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing;  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  here^,  and  sects  into  the  ' 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them" — ^but  for  the  persistence 
of  this  Virginia  sentiment,  operating  upon  and  directing  the 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  other  kindred 
elements,  during  the  formative  period  of  a  great  state,  the 
'*  Hoosier  Schoolmaster^'  had  never  been  written. 

But  ignorance  did  seem,  for  a  time,  to  perpetuate  itself.  •  In 
1840,  our  adult  population  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write 
numbered  38,100.  Ten  years  later  this  deplorable  number  had 
increased  to  75,017.  In  1840,  Indiana  was  classified  as  the  16th 
state  in  the  scale  of  education,  but  in  1850  we  got  down  to  the 
23d  in  rank — actually  lower  than  ail  the  slave  states  save  three. 
But  ihen^  as  a  state,  we  had  touched  bottom.  Indiana'  has  been 
rising  ever  since.  To-day  her  head  is  above  water.  Her  dty 
schools  and  her  town  schools  are  equal  to  the  best  in  America. 
The  JEoosier  State  has  already  taken  her  place  in  the  front  rank. 
Still  there  are  some  sleepy-hollow  localities  where  Rip- Van- 
Winkle  pedagogues  slumber  in  profound  unconsciousness  of  the 
reign  of  new  ideas  that  has  come  over  all  the  world  beside.  And 
there  are  some  Rip-Van-Winkle  teachers  not  in  "sleepy-hollow" 
localities,  whom  nothing  short  of  '*  Centennial  Thunder^  will 
awaken.  Let  them  come  forth  to-day,  for  our  eyes  are  already 
set  toward  the  future.  We  are  looking  ahead  and  we  can  see. 
As  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive  enables  the  keen-eyed  engi- 
neer to  see  the  distant  track  before  him,  so  with  the  accumulated 
-educational  light  of  the  past  we  may  see  before  us  an  educational 
future.  Let  us  concentrate  the  scattered  and  glimmering  rays 
of  the  past  and  trim  our  head-light 

When  the  successful  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
gave  to  a  free  people  the  control  of  a  great  nation,  the  fact  tbat 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  general  in- 
telligence and  virtue  of  the  people,  was  so  evident  that  nearly 
all  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union  began  to  provide  means  for 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  popular  education,  and  the 
general  government  adopted  the  policy  of  making  munificent  do- 
nations of  public  lands  for  the  support  of  common  schook. 
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In  this  policy  of  the  general  government  we  find  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Indiana  state  system  of  free  public  schools. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  in 
relation  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river. 

This  territory,  at  that  time,  embraced  within  its  boundaries  all 
the  lands  which  are  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  together  with  the  part 
of  Minnesota  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  declared  that  one  square  mile 
of  land,  or  section  No.  16  in  every  township,  should  be  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

The  third  article  of  compact  in  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of 
July  13,  1787,  declared  that ''  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  the  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged. 

By  these  national  acts  a  gtetkt  principle  was  asserted  and  estab- 
lished, and  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  lands,  within  the  immense 
northwestern  territory,  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  after  this  ''comer-stone''  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  builders  of  spiritual  Indiana,  the  founding  of  any 
effective  school  sytem  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  presence 
of  obstacles  which  could  neither  be  overcome  nor  removed. 
Among  these  obstacles  was  the  want  of  funds  to  build  school 
kouaes  and  pay  teachers.  The  lands  donated  could  not  be  sold 
for  money. 

The  sparseness  of  the  population  in  school  districts,  and  the 
general  oonditioii  of  the  pioneer  settlers  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire, for  the  greater  part  of  eaoh  year,  the  assistance  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  in  the  work  of  clearing  away 
forest,  opening  the  farms,  and  planting,  cultivating,  and  gather- 
ing the  crops.  They  attempted  little  more  than  to  provide  for 
1hi6  improvement  and  future  sale  of  the  lands  donated  by  Con- 
gress.    This  they  did  well. 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  December  14,  1816,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  superintendents  of  school 
aeedons  in  the  several  townships.    These  superintendents  were 
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authorized  to  lease  school  lands,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years. 

Every  lessee  of  such  lands  was  required  to  set  out,  each  year, 
twenty-five  apple  trees  and  twenty-five  peach  trees,  until  one  hun- 
dred of  each  had  been  planted.     Between  the  years  1816  and 

1820,  several  laws  were  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  acade- 
mies, seminaries,  and  literary  associations. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  January  9, 

1821,  John  BadoUet  and  David  Hart,  of  Knox  county,  William 
W.  Martin,  of  Washington  county,  Jas.  Welsh,  of  Switzerland 
county,  Daniel  S.  Caswell,  of  Franklin  county,  Thos.  G.  Searle, 
of  Jefferson  county,  and  John  Todd,  of  Clark  counly,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  and  report  to  the  next  legislature  of 
Indiana  a  bill  providing  for  a  general  system  of  education ;  and 
they  were  instructed  to  guard,  particularly  against  '*any  distinc- 
tion between  the  rich  and  the  poor."  The  labors  of  the  commit- 
tee thus  appointed,  after  having  passed  under  the  revision  of 
Judge  Benjamin  Parke  and  the  gederal  assembly,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  first  general  school  law  of  Indiana,  which  appears  in 
the  revised  statutes  of  1824,  under  the  title  of  ''an  act  to  incor- 
porate  congressional  townships  and  provide  for  public  schools 
therein." 

This  law  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  congressionid 
township  meet  at  the  section  reserved  by  Congress  for  the  use  of 
public  schools,  or  at  some  place  convenient  thereto,  to  elect  three 
persons  of  their  township  as  trustees — wo  were  vested  with  the 
general  control  of  school  lands^-with  power  to  divide  their  re- 
spective congressional  townships  into  geographical  school  districts, 
appoint  sub*trustees  for  the  same,  and  to  manage  the  school  lands 
and  schools  generally.  This  law  provided  for  building  school 
houses  in  these  words:  ''Every  able-bodied  male  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  residing  within  the  bounds 
of  such  school  district,  shall  be  liable  to  work  one  day  in  each 
week,  until  such  building  may  be  completed,  or  pay  the  sum  of 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  for  every  day  he  may  so  fieul  to 
work."  The  same  act  described  a  school  house  in  these  words : 
^'  In  all  cases  such  school  house  shall  be  eight  feet  between  the 
floors,  and  at  least  oue  foot  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
first  floor,  and  finished  in  a  manner  calculated  to  render  comfort- 
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able  the  teacher  and  pupils/'  etc.  The  eomfortabk  school  house 
here  referred  to  will  be  described  further  ou. 

The  trustees  ezamiued  teachers  with  respect  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Occasionally  schools  were  established 
continuing  two  or  three  weeks.  They  were  not  free,  but  sus- 
tained by  rate  bills. 

At  almost  every  session  of  the  legislature,  until  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  in  1851,  ei^er  special  or  general  laws 
have  been  passed  on  the  subject  of  commen  schools,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  the  incorporation  of  seminaries,  academies,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  libraries.  A  very  long  list  of  important  and  com- 
plex questions,  having  reference  to  school  laws,  school  lands, 
school  funds,  etc.,  have  been  raised  and  brought  before  Uie courts 
to  be  decided.     Tet  there  were  no  free  schools. 

A  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  performed  by  private  citi- 
zens, fay  legislative  committees,  by  state  conventions,  by  county 
meetings,  by  meetings  in  townships  and  school  districts,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  permanent  system  of  state  schools,  entirely  free 
and  equally  open  to  all ;  still,  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  first  state  constitution,  school  officers  could 
do  littie  more  than  to  encourage  schools.  They  possessed  neitiier 
means  nor  authority  to  build  school  houses  or  to  establish  schools. 
They  could .  not  levy  a  tax  to  buQd  school  houses,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  district,  and  even  then  the  amount  of 
the  money  appropriation  was  limited  by  tiie  legislature  of  1834 
to  fifty  dollars  for  each  school  house. 

Teachers  were  poorly  qualified  and  there  was  no  means  at  hand 
for  their  improvement.  But  the  pioneer  settiers  of *this  great 
state  were  not  destitute  of  far-seeing  and  noble-hearted  individ- 
uals who  were  constrained  to  labor  for  the  far-distant  future,  and 
who  were  willing  to  wait  the  results. 

They  planned  wiser  than  they  knew,  in  providing  for  an  accu- 
mnlative  common  school  fund,  which  is  now  lai^r  than  that 
poeseesed  by  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  by  more  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  immense  school  fund,  now  approximating  nine  million 
dollars,  and  which  is  the  solid  rock  in  the  center  of  the  founda- 
tion  of  our  present  school  system,  has  accumulated  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

1.    The  Congressional  Township  fund ; 
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2.  The  Bank  tax  fund ; 

3.  The  Sinking  fund ;  « 

4.  The  Surplus  Revenue  fund ; 

5.  The  Saline  fund ; 

6.  The  Swamp  Land  fund ; 

7.  The  Seminary  fund ; 

8.  The  Contingent  fund. 

The  souroe  of  the  Congressional  Township  fund  has  ahreadj 
been  mentioned. 

By  the  15th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  In- 
diana it* was  provided,  in  the  year  1834,  that  '^  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  dividend  and  retained  in  bank  each  year  the 
sum  of  twelve  and  one  half  cents  on  each  share  of  stocks,  other 
than  that  held  by  the  state,  which  shall  constitute  part  oi  the 
permanent  fund  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  commoa  school 
education  under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  bank  and  accumulate  until  such  appro- 
priation by  the  general  assembly. 

This  is  known  as  the  bank  tax  fund,  and  it  has  yielded  to  the 
school  fund  980,000,  which  is  now  bearing  interest  in  favor  of 
education. 

The  same  act  of  1834,  establishing  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana, 
provided  that  the  state  should  borrow,  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  $1,300,000.  Of 
this  sum  $800,000  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  stock 
in  the  bank,  being  one-half  of  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank. 
The  remaining  $500,000  was  designed  to  be  loaned  to  individuals 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  long  term  of  years,  to  assist  them 
in  paying  their  portion, of  the'stock  in  bank. 

The  same  act  provided  that  the  semi-annual  payments  of  inte- 
rest on  this  loan  to  individuals,  the  funds  which  should  eventu- 
ally be  received  in  payment  of  their  loans,  the  dividends  de- 
clared and  paid  by  the  bank  on  the  state  stock,  together  with  any 
part  of  the  state  loan  not  required  for  paying  the  state  stock  in 
bank,  should  constitute  a  sinking  fund,  reserved  and  set  apart, 
principal  and  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  loan  ne? 
gotiated  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  thereon.  The 
residue  of  the  fund,  after  the  payment  of  the  loan,  interest,  and 
expenses,  was  ordered  to  form  a  permanent  fund  appropriated  to 
the  cause  of  common  school  education. 
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This  provision  has  yielded  to  the  common  school  fund  about 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  is  known  as  the  Sinking 
Fund. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  the  national 
debt  contracted  by  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  purchase  of 
Liouisiana,  was  entirely  discharged,  and  a  surplus  remained  in 
the  treasury.  Congress,  in  June  1836,  distributed  this  money 
^  among  the  states  in  the  ratio  of  their  representation  in  Congress. 
£ight  hundred  and  sii^ty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty  four 
dollars  was  Indiana's  share.  The  legislature  by  an  act  approved 
February  6, 1837,  set  apart  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
fland,*five  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  school  fund,  and  designated,  Surplus  Bevenue 
Fund. 

Section  2,  of  article  8,  of  our  State  Constitution,  provides  that 
*'  all  lands  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the 
state,  when  no  special  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the 
proceeds  of  sales  thereof,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  28th  of  September,  1850,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  selecting  and  draining  the  same,"  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  common  school  fund.  No  purpose  was  expressed  in  the 
grant  The  state  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  for  any  pur- 
pose she  might  see  proper,  after  complying  with  the  conditions 
6f  the  grant.  She  ordered  that  these  lands  be  sold,  expenses 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  remainder  converted  into  com- 
mon school  fund — Swamp  Land  Fund. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1816,  it  was  provided  that  all 
salt  springs  within  the  Indiana  territory,  and  the  land  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  same,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  thirty-six  en- 
tire sections,  should  be  granted  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  under  such  conditions,  terms,  and  regulations  as  the 
legislature  should  direct.  In  1832,  Congress  authorized  the 
legislature  to  sell  the  lands  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the 
support  of  the  common  schools.  Called  Saline  Fund.  This  pro- 
*  vision  has  yield  to  the  common  school  fund  $85,000. 

In  1852,  the  legislature  ordered  the  sale  of  all  county  semina- 
ries and  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  thereto,  and  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
common  school  fund. 
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CONTINGENT   FUNDS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  all  funds  arising  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislature  coneeroing  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats, 
etc     The  yield  from  this  source  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 

The  several  sources  above  enumerated  have  yielded  up  to  this 
date,  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  which  '^  may  be  increased, 
but  never  shall  be  diminished;  and  the  increase  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
to  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

It  was  not  .until  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  in 
1851,  that  any  positive  legislation  was  obtained  looking  toward 
the  establishing  of  common  schools  entirely  free  and  their  exda- 
sive  management  by  the  state. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  school  officers  were  dependent  upra 
the  uncertain  popular  vote  of  a  district,  tQWnship,  town,  or  city, 
for  instructions  concerning  the  sale  or  lease  of  school  lands,  the 
loaning  of  money,  the  building  of  school  houses  and  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  all  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  schools  precarious  and  unsteady.  The  people 
depended  upon  private  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries. 

In  1837,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  provided  for  the  election  of  a 
county  school  commissioner,  whose  chief  duties  were  to  lease  or 
sell  school  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds,  but  always  as  the  peo- 
ple directed  by  popular  vote. 

In  1843,  provision  was  made  for  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  his  duties  were  fully  prescribed ;  but  a 
subsequent  section  of  the  same  act  declared  that  the  duties  of 
this  officer  should  be  performed  bv  the  Treasurer  of  the  State. 

In  1851,  the  constitutional  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
**  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tui* 
tion  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all,"  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  majority  vote  of  more  than  eighty  thousand. 

The  statutory  form  and  expression  given  to  the  new  constitution^ 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  and  more  uniform  system 
of  common  schools  and  school  libraries,  approved  June  14, 1852,. 
was  the  first  law  which  made  it  postible  to  build  up  a  system  of 
state  schools  worthy  the  name,  and  really  the  first  step  toward 
putting  in  execution  the  constitutional  provision  proclaimed 
thirty-six  years  previous. 
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The  school  law  of  1852  was  exoeediDgly  liberal  in  many  re- 
spects, and  embodied  in  its  provisions  fundamental  and  efficient 
principles  and  practical  excellencies  unsurpassed  by  the  legisla* 
tive  wisdom  of  any  other  sister  state. 

This  law  asserted  the  fundamental  principles  that  the  property 
of  the  state  should  educate  the  chUdren  of  the  state,  and  that 
*'all  common  schools  shall  be  open  to  the  pupils  thereof  without 
charge." 

The  first  section  provided  for  levying  and  collecting  a  property 
tax  of  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  second  section  provided  for  the  consolidation  and  general 
management  by  the  state  of  all*  school  funds  heretofore  men* 
tioned. 

This  law  abolished  the  congressional  township  system,  and  de- 
dared  each  civil  township  for  school  purposes,  and  the  trustees 
thereof,  trustees  for  school  purposes,  and  gave  them  full  charge 
of  the  educational  affiiirs  of  the  township.  They  were  empow* 
ered  to  build  school  houses,  establish  graded  schools,  employ 
teachers,  etc.,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 

It  provided  for  a  better  investment  of  the  common  school  fund 
and  made  the  several  counties  responsible  for  th^  preservation  of 
the  same,  and  the  payment  of  annual  interest  thereon. 

It  provided  for  the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  fixing  the  term  of  office  at  two  years,  and  his  salary 
at  (500  per  annum. 

It  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Education 
in  the  following  words : 

*'  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  consist  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Governor,  the  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  State,  who  shall  meet  annually  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  second  Monday  of  November,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  effectually  promoting  the  interests  of  education  by 
mutual  conference,  interchange  of  views  and  experience  of  the 
practical  operation  of  the  system,  the  introduction  of  uniform 
school  books,  the  adoption  of  the  most  eligible  means  of  fncili- 
tatmg  the  establishment  of  township  school  libraries,  and  the  dis- 
cussion and  determination  of  such  questions  as  may  arise  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  school  system.'' 

It  provided  for  the  purchase  of  township  school  libraries,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,,  levying  for 
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that  purpose  a  property  tax  of  ''  one  quarter  of  one  mill  on  each 
dollar/'  and  a  poll  tax  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Section  32,  declared  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  be  schod 
corporations,  independent  oi  the  townships  in  which  they  may  be 
situated,  entitled  to  the  proportional  amount  of  school  funds, 
and  authorized  to  appoint  independent  trustees,  with  power  to 
establish  graded  schools  and  power  to  levy  taxes,  by  an  ordinance 
for  their  support  after  the  public  funds  shall  have  been  exhausted, 
and  to  build  school  houses,  etc. 

Section  130,  reads  as  follows:  ''  The  voters  of  any  township 
shall  have  power,  at  any  general  or  special  meeting,  to  vote  a  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  school  houses,  and  pur- 
chasing sites  therefor,  providing  fuel,  furniture,  maps,  apparatus, 
libraries  or  increase  thereof,  or  to  discharge  debts  incurred  there- 
for, and  for  continuing  their  schools  after  the  public  funds  have 
been  expended,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding,  annually,  fiftj 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  property,  and  fifty  cents  on 
each  poll. 

These  two  sections,  exceedingly  broad  and  liberal  in  spirit,  as 
were  the  views  of  the  legislators  who  made  them,  at  once  charged 
the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the  state  with  a  new  lifa 

School  houses,  large  and  commodious,  were  erected  in  the 
larger  cities.  Graded  schools  were  established  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Everywhere  hope,  enterprise,  activity,  the  true  spirit  of 
educational  progress  and  enthusiasm,  prevailed ;  but,  in  a  veiy 
few  years,  the  state's  rapid  progress  in  building  up  a  system  of 
free  common  schools  was  checked  by  contention  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  these  very  sections,  and  in  the  case  of  Green- 
castle  township,  in  Putnam  county,  and  Kercheval,  county  treas- 
urer, V8.  Black,  the  court  held  that  section  13,  quoted  above,  was 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  in  that  it  provided  for  taxation 
which  was  not  "general  and  uniform."  This  deeision  has  never 
been  overruled. 

Section  13,  which  gave  similar  power  to  incorporated  towns 
and  cities,  was  for  the  like  reason  overruled  by  the  court  in  die 
case  of  the  City  of  Lafayette  vs.  William  M.  Jenners. 

The  efiect  of  these  decisions  of  the  court  was  to  render  inope* 
rative  all  efibrts  to  sustain  graded  schools,  of  which  many  had 
just  gone  into  successful  operation  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
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and  which  were  realising  the  best  hopes  of  their  founders  before  , 
this  sirooco  of  legal  acumen  had  reached  them. 

These  schools  were  too  young  to  withstand  the  withering  blight 
of  l^al  obstacles,  calling  in  question  the  l^alitj  of  the  very 
basis  of  their  usefulness. 

They  were  discontinued  for  a  time,  but  the  recuperatiye  power 
and  energy  of  determined  teachers  and  friends  of  education  was 
such  that»  by  the  celerity  of  their  movements  before  a  retreat 
was  ordered,  they  had  removed  the  disturbing  elements  of  a 
ooDstitutional  character,  restored  public  confidence,  and  a  second 
great  step  was  taken  in  the  march  of  educational  improvement. 

A  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  for  the  determined 
purpose  of  discussing  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  an  edu- 
cational system  and  the  appropriate  instrumentalities  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  results  of  the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  this 
body,  in  the  varied  forms  of  memorials,  petitions,  resolutions, 
and  advisory  committees,  have  not  only  found  their  way  to  the 
legislative  halls,  but  have  there  so  influenced  and  guided  subse- 
quent l^islation  that>  for  practical  wisdom,  the  present  Indiana 
sdiool  system  has  no  superior  among  the  states. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Association  an  educational  pe- 
riodical was  established,  called  the  '*  Indiana  School  Journal," 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  ranking  among  the  best  educational  periodicals  of  the 
country,  but  especially  useful  as  the  organ  of*  the  progressive  ed- 
ucational sentiment  of  the  state,  always  advocating  the  fittest 
l^islation  for  common  schools,  and  pei^sistent  in  pressing  law- 
makers to  a  sense  of  duty  whenever  active  measures  were  required. 
The  Journal  is  also  the  oflScial  organ  concerning  school  matters. 

In  1865,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  to  encourage 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
annually,  in  each  county,  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

This  provision  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education 
which  permeated  the  entire  system  of  state  schools,  infusing  ac- 
tivity and  energy  and  ennobling  aspirations  through  all  its 
course. 

The  County  Teachers'  Institute,  in  Indiana,  has  proved  to  be 
the  engine  of  power  by  which  the  teachers,  the  common  schools, 
and. the  state,  as  a  whole,  has  been  elevated  from  literary  dark- 
ness to  the  clear  sunlight  of  midday.    No  other  one  instrumentality 
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has  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  to  popu* 
larize  the  public  schools,  to  establish  among  the  masses  a  healthy 
educational  sentiment,  and  to  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  as 
the  County  'Teachers'  Institute. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  haye 
inaugurated  the  most  important  measures  pertaining  to  substan- 
tial progress  in  school  legislation. 

In  1855,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  mepjorialize  the  legislature  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools.  This  was  followed  by  repeated  discus* 
sions,  resolutions,  and  the  appointment  of  conference  committees 
at  almost  every  annual  session  of  the  Association  for  ten  consec- 
utive years  without  apparent  fruit.  The  several  and  successive 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  for  nxL  equal  num- 
ber of  years,  presented,  in  their  annual  reports,  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  arguments  and  statistics,  urging  upon  the  General 
Assembly  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  better 
education  of  teachers.  By  the  gratuitous  labors  and  the  most 
persistent  efforts  of  individual  teachers,  a  State  Normal  Institute 
was  organized  in  1865,  which  continued  in  successful  operation 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Other  State  Normal  Institutes  were 
afterwards  held,  which  did  much  to  stimulate  the  public  senti- 
ment, then  being  formed  in  favor  of  normal  schools. 

On  the  20th  day  of  December,  1865,  the  General  Assembly 
finally  consented  t&  put  in  statutory  form  the  progressive  senti- 
ment thus  created. 

The  act  to  create  a  State  Normal  School  provided  for  its  loca- 
cation  in  these  words,  viz:  '*Sec.  6.  Said  Board  shall  locate 
said  school  at  such  place  as  shall  obligate  itself  for  the  largest 
donation :  iVcwided,  firsts  that  said  donation  shall  not  be  less,  in 
cash  value,  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Second^  that  such  place 
shall  possess  reasonable  facilities  for  the  success  of  said  school." 

But  one  city  in  the  stAte  made  any  effort  to  comply  with  the 
first  part  of  this  provision.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail  the 
individual  sacrifices  which  were  demanded  and  which  were  freely 
made,  to  induce  the  beautiful  Prairie  City  to  step  forward  with 
(50,000  in  cash,  and  925,000  real  estate,  first,  to  save  from 
oblivion  this  crowning  act  of  the  Indiana  Legidature,  and  second, 
to  put  itself  on  record  as  an  educational  city  of  no  mean  import- 
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anoe.     Be  it  remembered,  there  was  no  competition,  the  more  the 
credit  to  the  Prairie  City, 

The  succeeding  legislature  was  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
funds  to  complete  the  building  already  commenced.  But  there 
was  still  lingering  so  much  legislative  opposition  that  the  first  bill 
utterly  failed,  and  but  for  the  happy  second  thought  that  a  town- 
ship library  fund  of  $50,000,  already  assessed  and  collected,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer,  might,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  public  education,  be  diverted  from  its  intended  purpose 
and  applied  toward  the  further  construction  of  the  normal  school 
building,  the  trustees  could  not  have  gone  forward  with  the  work. 
In  1868,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $79,000  was  made,  which 
enabled  the  Trustees  to  put  the  contemplated  school  in  successful 
operation  just  five  years  ago,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  agitation. 

The  State  University,  at  Bloomington,  organized  in  1834,  has 
nominally  stood  at  the  head  of  our  public  school  system  from  the 
beginning,  but  has  never  been  thoroughly  identified  with  it  until 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Purdue  University  also  belongs  to  the 
common  school  system. 

Of  the  more  recent  legislation  which  has  proved  beneficial  to 
the  schools,  may  be  mentioned  the  increase  of  the  property  tax 
in  1865;  from  ten  to  sixteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  The 
local  tax  provisions  and  special  tax  provisions  of  '65  and  '67. 
This  provision  for  educating  the  colored  children  of  the  state. 
The  law  of  '69,  empowering  trustees  to  issue  bonds  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  county  superintendency  law  of  1873 — not  '75. 
With  this  you  are  all  familiar.  The  act  of  '73,  providing  for 
township  institutes,  is  a  wise  provision.  I  give  it  in  full.  Some 
teachers  are  not  aware  of  its  existence : 

^'At  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public 
schools  may  be  in  progress,  shall  be  devoted  to  township  insti- 
tutes, or  model  schools  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and 
two  Saturdays  may  be  appropriated,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
township  trustee  of  any  township;  such  institute  shall  be 
presided  over  by  a  teacher,  or  other  person  designated  by  the 
trustee  of  the  township.  The  township  trustee  shall  specify,  in 
a  written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  at- 
tend the  full  session  of  each  institute  contemplated  herein,  or 
forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  da/s  absence  therefrom,  unless 
sach  absence  shall  be  occasioned  by  sickness." 
2 
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If  our  observations  be  well  taken,  this  provision  is  doing  much 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country  schools.  But  let  us  step 
aside  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  our  city 
schools  at  this  period,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  if,  in 
making  the  comparison,  we  find  the  schools  of  to-day  better  than 
they  were,  the  teachers  of  the  state  should  have  the  credit,  for 
they  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

The  City  of  Terre  Haute,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  sus- 
tained private  schools  for  the  rich,  and  pauper  schools  for  the 
poor.  The  same  might  be  said  of  other  cities.  Viewed  educa- 
tionally, her  outlook  was  dismal  indeed.  Eighteen  years  ago  a 
prominent  educator  of  the  state  wrote  educational  miscellany  for 
the  School  Journal  as  follows:  '^ Terre  Haute,  among  the  largest 
cities  in  the  state,  presents  the  least  hopeful  prospects  in  r^ard 
to  public  education."  ^'The  short-sighted  policy  which  has 
marked  the  course  of  this  city  in  regard  to  schools,  does  and  will 
continue  to  affect  unfavorably  her  prosperity."  **At  this  day  a 
city  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  without  public  spirit 
enough  to  support  free  schools,  has  little  prospect  of  growth  or 
pecuniary  prosperity."  Look  at  the  figures  now.  Terre  Haute 
paid  last  year,  for  tuition,  836,435.42;  special  fund,  30,127.01; 
total,  866,562.43. 

Not  less  gloomy  is  the  pen  picture  of  Indianapolis,  written  for 
the  School  Journal  in  1860,  only  sixteen  years  ago.  It  reads 
thus:  '^ The  city  free  schools  of  Indianapolis  will  again  open  on 
the  6th  of  February  and  continue  in  session  six  months."  "  They 
have  not  been  in  operation  since  the  law  of  1855  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional,  but  the  jail  of  that  city  has  since  been  full  of 
boys."  Last  year  Indianapolis  expended  for  tuition  proper, 
$122,953.86;  special  fund,  $131,383.88;  total  $254,337.74. 

In  the  School  Journal  for  1856,  these  deplorable  words  maybe 
found:  ''Ladies  teaching  for  one  dollar  per  week  and  boarding 
around,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more  than  keep  themselvee 
in  good  shoes  and  respectable  sun-bonnets."  (Think  of  sim-fton- 
ncte,  teachers!)  **They  have  no  dollar  to  pay  for  our  Joamal, 
nor^any  other  Journal."     (Plea  for  ladies.) 

This  paragraph  appears  in  the  Journal  for  1858: 

"  Bdief  f(yr  leoefcers.— Friend  Hinkle,  of  Richmond,  writes  as 
that  he  has  been  examining  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and 
finds  one  clause  wiiich  comes  to  the  relief  of  teachers  and  fijends 
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of  education,  namely:  Sec.  36,  Art.  I.    'Emigration  from  the 
State  shall  not  be  prohibited.' " 

Mr.  Hinkle  availed  himself  of  this  provision,  and,  what  is  re- 
markable, the  State  mrvived. 

The  venerable  school  trustee,  and  now  respected  city  super- 
intendent. Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  in  his  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Fort  Wayne,  in  1867,  said:  "The  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
found  Fort  Wayne  without  school  houses,  or  any  appliances 
whatever  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  organic  law." 
The  school  authorities  found  themselves  in  the  possession  of  two 
small  rooms,  rented  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  offering  but  mea- 
gre space  and  less  accommodation;  with  a  tuition  fund  barely 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  two  teachers,  and  without  a  dollar 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  the  purchase  of  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

**  In  1853,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  certain  prominent  citi- 
zens, the  trustees  ordered  a  vote  to  determine  upon  the  assess- 
ment of  a  tax  to  meet  this  want,  which  vote  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  measure.''  Two  years  later  the  trustees  purchased  a 
eite  and  took  immediate  steps  to  erect  a  building,  but  for  want  of 
confidence  in  the  probable  success  of  the  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  mechanics,  no  bids  were  received — the  trustees  were  forced  to 
proceed  with  the  work  themselves,  letting  it  in  portions,  as  they 
found  opportunity. 

The  tuition  fund  of  the  city  of  Ft.  Wayne  in  1853,  was  $987. 
Special  fund,  nothing.  Now,  the  former  amounts  to  €34,976.67, 
the  latter  to  $32,759.04. 

The  remarkable  development  and  rapid  growth  of  the  public 
flchools  in  these  three  cities  is  not  more  than  an  average,  and 
illustrates  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  free  school  system  less 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  monthly  wages  in  the  state,  for 
female  teachers,  was  $15.62;  now  $46;  increase  2,94  per  cent. 
For  male  teachers,  $23.01;  now,  52 ;  increase  2.26  per  cent 

Twenty  years  ago  the  amount  of  school  revenue  reported  by 
the  superintendent  was  $346,000.  It  is  now  reported,  including 
special  revenue,  at  $4^797,127.45,  an  increase  of  1,394  per  cent. 

In  1854,  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed  was  666. 
In  1874,  the  number  was  5,292 ;  increase,  790  per  cent.  Male 
teachers,  1854,  2,432 ;  in  1874,  7,363 ;  increase,  300  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  school  children  enumerated  in  1854  was  445  J61. 
In  1874  the  number  was  654,797.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
only  46  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  The  average  length  of  schools, 
reported  in  months,  in  1855,  was  2.54;  in  1875,  5. 65  ;  increase, 
222  per  cent.  But  we  have  no  time  to  continue  these  interest- 
ing and  instructive  comparisons. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  real  source  and  positive  begin- 
ning of  our  growth — svijectively.  For  while  we  have  a  material 
growth  worthy  to  be  chronicled,  we  have  an  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional growth  not  less  remarkable. 

The  grading  of  schools  was  the  first  step  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  system  of  schools  as  well  as  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. Before  the  graded  school  system  was  orgranized,  a  single 
teacher  was  frequently  obliged  to  give  instruction  to  one  hundred 
scholars,  ranging  in  age  from  four  years  to  twenty-one  years,  and 
scattered  along  the  whole  course  of  education  from  the  alphabet 
to  astronomy  and  the  ancient  languages.  Such  a  school  afforded 
no  possible  opportunity  for  bestowing  thought  upon  method,  nor 
for  reducing  to  system  any  of  the  legitimate  products  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  Indiana  public  schools  mighty 
with  propriety,  be  designated  the  District  School  period,  closing 
in  the  year  1852 ;  and  the  second,  the  Oraded  School  period,  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1852.  During  the  former,  many  curious 
things  transpired.  The  people  were  managing  their  own  schools. 
They  voted  on  everything.  They  voted  whether  they  would  have 
a  school  or  not.  They  voted  the  teacher  in  and  voted  him  out. 
They  voted  what  branches  should  be  taught.  Frequently  they 
voted  out  geography  and  grammar,  and  voted  it  unpopular  for 
girls  to  study  arithmetic.  One  thing,  they  did  believe  in  keep- 
ing order.  They  indorsed  Squire  Petemot's  advice  to  his  nephew, 
Byron  Dinks,  given  on  the  first  Monday  morning  when  young 
Dinks  began  to  **  keep  school."  You  remember  Peternot  said  to 
Dinks,  *'  Your  edecation  is  good  enough,  but  edecation  a'int 
everything.  Taint  so  much  matter  how  or  what  ye  teach^  as 
how  ye  govern.  Mustn't  let  the  scholars  run  over  ye,  whatever 
else  ye  do.  You  must  punish,  and  let  'em  know  ye  aint  afraid 
to  punish.  That's  my  first  and  last  piece  of  advice  to  ye."  And 
how  our  Dinks  followed  his  uncle's  advice  from  the  start,  many 
of  us  remember.    Before  noon  of  the  first  day  Samuel  Narmore 
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was  senteDoed  to  *'  hold  down  a  nail  in  the  floor/'  for  there  was 
danger  of  its  coming  out. 

The  "  all  study" — **  nor  looking  off  from  books,"  so  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  school  chUdren  twenty  years  ago,  would  sound 
strangely  from  the  lips  of  a  teacher  to-day ;  or  the  sentence  to 
Jack,  "you  may  go  and  set  on  nothing  against  the  door." 
**  Primer  class  take  their  places.  Toe  ihe  mark  (a  long  crack  in 
the  puncheon  floor).  Kemember  the  turkey  quill  (split  quill  to 
straddle  the  nose).  There!  now  go  and  set  on  the  stove  hearth 
until  you  can  remember  that  the  letter  which  looks  like  a  snake 
climbing  a  pole  is  B."  All  this  is  familiar  school  dialect  to  any 
one  who  attended  school  twenty  years  ago,  almost  anywhere  in 
this  state.  I  am  reminded  of  the  school  I  attended  thirty-four 
years  ago.  The  school  house  cost  nothing,  as  I  remember  it  was 
a  small  log  structure,  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  cut  out  for  a 
fire-place  and  chimney.  Seats  made  of  split  logs,  so  high  that 
the  smaller  children,  when  seated,  could  make  no  noise  on  the 
floor  with  their  feet — could  not  reach  it— would  swing  them 
with  as  much  precision  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  keep  step  on 
parade,  or  in  the  field  drill.  The  rules  of  the  school  I  remember 
well.  The  scholars  were  to  be  at  school  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning.  They  were  kept  till  sundown  (in  summer),  upon 
the  principle  that  a  school  teacher  should  work  aU  day,  like  a 
man  hired  to  work  in  the  field.  No  recess  or  intermission  was 
given,  but  one  ''play  spell"  of  an  hour  at  noon.  The  scholars 
were  not  arranged  in  classes,  but  each  one  recited  by  himself  in 
the  order  of  arrival  at  the  school  house  in  the  morning.  The 
one  who  arrived  first  recited  first,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the 
teacher  kept  himself  continually  employed.  The  New  Testament 
was  a  common  school-book.  Those  studying  arithmetic  were  al- 
lowed to  pursue  their  studies  out  of  doors.  In  the  winter  season 
they  would  build  a  large  fire  to  keep  themselves  warm.  We 
^ere  not  taught  to  read ;  we  had  to  spell.  We  were  not  taught 
arithmetic ;  we  had  to  cipher — do  sums.  We  did  them  all  by 
Ttde — single  rule  of  three  and  double  position,  and  if  we  failed  by 
the  latter,  the  master  doubled  our  position  and  applied  the  former. 
We  were  not  troubled  with  geography;  "geography  was  a  mere 
^cng,"  We  had  s:rammar  (the  preface)  and  writing.  '  Master  made 
pens  and  set  copies — we  urrote.  But  *'  spelling  was  the  corner- 
stone, the  grand  underlying  subterfuge  of  a  good  eddication," 
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during  the  entire  reign  of  the  Deestrid  Schoolmaster,  In  matters 
of  disdpliney  such  occurrences  as  the  "vigorous  and  remarkable 
proceedings  of  Nicholas  Nicklebj,  when  he  desired  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  Dotheboys  Hall/'  were  not  unusual  at  this  period. 

But  there  is  another  picture.  The  grading  of  schools  led  to 
the  study  of  system  and  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Schools  were  organized ;  they  began  to  grow ;  teachers  began  to 
study  and  to  teach.  *'  How  ye  govern"  is  no  longer  the  principal 
thing.  60  into  any  one  of  two  hundred  or  more  cities  and  towns 
of  the  state  to-day ;  visit  the  schools  assembled  in  their  large  and 
elaborately  finished  school  houses,  furnished  with  modern  "high- 
toned"  furniture;  notice  the  quiet  discipline  that  prevails;  the 
unobtrusive  but  effective  study  of  the  hour :  the  coherent  recita- 
tions of  industrious  pupils,  and  the  general  air  of  decency,  order 
and  neatness  everywhere  visible.  Compare  all  this  with  the 
scenes  we  have  just  described,  and  you  begin  to  realize  that  the 
public  schools  of  Indiana  already  have  a  history.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, all  things  considered,  there  are  better  schools  on  this  conti- 
nent than  in  the  Hoosier  State. 

The  age  is  one  of  marked  educational  enterprise.     Never  be- 
fore has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  schools.    AH  things  are 
being  moved  to  bring  up  educational  matters  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  efficiency.    There  is  a  general  agitation  of  the  public  mind, 
to-day,  upon  the  various  topics  and  questions  pertaining  to  edu- 
cational interests.     There  is  a  determination,  on  all  hands,  to 
achieve  the  very  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  way.    We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  rivalry,  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  in  education  beforel     And  though  the  Hoosier  State 
may  have  been  slow  in  getting  underway  in  this  role,  and  has 
unquestionably  been  left  in  the  rear  by  more  active  sister  states, 
she  is  not  going  to  stay  very  Jar  behind.     But,  we  repeat,  what 
has  been  done  toward  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in  tins 
state,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  done  by  the  teachers,  and  if  we  ever 
take  and  hold  our  place  in  the  front  rank  as  a  state,  educadon- 
ally,  the  teachers  must  be  depended  upon  to  move  the  advancing 
column. 

Fellow  teachers,  let  us  take  courage  and  gather  up  the  loins  of 
our  minds  for  the  work  before  us.  Let  us  stand  by  our  colors, 
and  by  patient,  persistent,  but  determined  effort,  **keep  at  ii," 
until  the  last  vestige  of  darkness  disappears. 
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THE  First  Teacher  in  Indiana. — By  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  many  most  excellent  citizens  of  France  were  driven 
into  exile.  Among  them  was  Rivet,  polite,  well  educated,  and 
liberal  minded,  who,  wending  his  way  to  the  Wabash,  opened  at 
Vincennes  the  first  school  ever  taught  within  the  limits  of  our 
state.  This  was  about  eighty  years  ago.  His  was  the  first  school 
and  he  first,  and,  at  that  time,  the  only  teacher.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly  *  'organized/'  hence  we  claim  this  as 
che  first  organization  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

First  Convention  of  Teachers — Forty  y^ars  later,,  in  1836, 
probably  the  last  week  in  December,  there  was  held,  at  Indian- 
apolis, a  convention  of  .the  leading  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation. The  Legislature  *was  in  session  at  the  time,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  convention  were  all  held  in  the  evening,  and  were 
attended  by  the  state  officers  and  many  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Moses  H.  Wilder  was  the  moving  spirit.  Gov.  Noah  Noble 
presided,  and  Gen.  Ebenezer  Dumont  was  secretary. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  President  of  the  State  College,  at  Bloom- 
ington,  delivered  the  opening  address,  which  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  Extemporaneous  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Senator  John  Dumont,  of  Switzerland,  R.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Liawrence,  and  others,  participated.  On  the  second  evening, 
the  address  was  on  the  subject  of  ''Academic  and  Preparatory 
Training,"  and  was  delivered  by  James  G.  May,"  principal  of 
the  Decatur  County  Seminary,  the  same  who,  eighteen  years  af- 
terwards, assisted  in  organizing  this  body.  We  are  sorry  he  is 
not  present  to-night  to  rejoice  with  us  in  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  cause  of  education.  We  hope  his  work  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  we  do  feel  like  saying,  after  forty  years  of  service, 
*'  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant."    I  have  not  been 

♦An  Address  delivered  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  its  2l8t  anniversary,  Dec.  29,  1876. 
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able  to  find  an  account  of  any  subsequent  meeting  of  tlie  conven- 
tion here  referred  to. 

1846.— In  October,  1846,  Vol.,  I.  No.  1.,  of  the  Common 
School  Advocate  was  issued.  Number  two  never  |ippeared,  bat 
from  number  one  we  learn  that  Wayne  county  had  the  only  edu- 
cational society  in  the  state.  In  April,  1847,  another  convention 
was  held.  The  chief  participants  in  it  were  Calvin  Fletcher, 
Bishop  Ames,  Geo.  M.  Beswick,  Rev.  Dr.  Scoville,  and  George 
A.  Chase.    About  150  delegates  attended  it 

Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute. — Two  and  a  half 
years  later,  in  October,  1849,  there  was  a  meeting  of  125  teach- 
ers at  Mishawaka,  in  St.  Joseph  county.  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  institute  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Sweet,  of 
New  York.  David  Witter  held  a  'session  at  Laporte,  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  Silas  T.  Bowen,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
New  York,  held  another  at  the  same  place  the  following  autumn. 
In  April,  1851,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  under  the 
name  of  ''The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute,"  and  se^ 
sions  were  subsequently  held  at  Elkhart,  Warsaw,  Logansport, 
South  Bend,  Lima,  Valparaiso,  Plymouth,  Wabash,  Lafayette, 
Goshen,  Ontario,  Rochester,  and  Crown  Point.  These  were  su- 
perintended by  Albert  D.  Wright,  Rufus  Patch,  John  A,  Ken- 
nedy, Rev.  T.  S.  Jewell,  and  B.  F.  Taylor.  In  1853,  the  organ- 
ization extended  its  jurisdiction  over  southern  Michigan,  held  a 
few  more  meetings  in  both  states,  and  then  disappeared  from 
view.  It  established  ^'  The  American  Educationist  and  Common 
School  Journal,"  and  pledged  1,500  subscribers  for  its  support 
This  paper  was  published  at  In^lianapolis,  Ind.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
Perrysburg,  O,,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  Pa.  Albert  D. 
Wright  was  editor.  The  first  number  we  have  never  seen.  Noe* 
2  and  3  were  issued  together  as  one,  in  March,  1852,  with  the 
following: 

Apology. — The  first  number  of  the  Educationist  did  not  make  as  neat 
an  appearance  as  we  intended  it  should,  owing  to  several  causes.  One  of 
them  was  that  the  right  kind  of  paper  could  not  be  obtained  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  the  Ohio  river  being  at  that  time  frozen  over,  it  could  not  be 
obtained  from  Cincinnati;  but  that  was  not  the  printer's  fault.  The 
proof  was  not  read  as  carefully  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  editor  at  the  time ;  but  that  was  not  his  fault.  The  whole 
blame  should  be  charged  to  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances 
which  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
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1854. — Some  time  during  the  summer  of  1854,  George  A. 
Chase,  of  Bushville,  and  A.  J.  Vawter,  of  Shelbyville,  called  a 
meeting  of  teachers  at  the  latter  place.  In  addition  to  the  two 
before  mentioned,  there  were  present,  E.  P.  Cole,  of  Indianapolis, 
Charles  Barnes,  of  Madison,  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  Rev.  E.  K^nt.  This  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
looking  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  A 
few  months  later  another  meeting  was  held  at  Salem,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  M.  C.  Hobbs  and  others.  This  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  favoring  a  State  Association  and  made  arrangements 
for  a  meeting  at  Indianapolis  to  issue  a  call.  Some  time  in  No- 
vember, five  friends  of  education  met  in  the  old  seminary,  on  the 
comer  of  University  square,  opposite  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  in  Indianapolis,  and  planned  the  organization  of 
this  body.  The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  Association,  viz:  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  E.  P.  Cole,  Prin.  Indianapolis  High  School ; 
Charles  Barnes,  of  Madison,  M.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Salem,  and  O. 
J.  Wilson,  late  teacher  in  Cincinnati  public  schools,  but  at  that 
time  traveling  agent  for  W.  B.  Smith  <{;  Co.  At  this  meeting 
arrangements  were  made  to  obtain  signatures  to  this  call.  Dis- 
tinguished educators  from  other  states  were  to  be  invited,  free  en- 
tertainment was  to  be  obtained  in  the  city,  and  reduced  fare  on 
the  railroads.  This  brings  us  to  the  first  public  document  in  the 
history  of  our  organization,  and  it  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  being 
framed  and  hung  up  in  the  State  Library,  or  upon  the  walls  of 
the  ofiice  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  As 
it  is  an  interesting  paper,  we  copy  it  entire: 

SDUCATIONAL  CIRCULAR  TO  THE  TEACHERS   OF   INDIANA. 

• 

A  strong  desire  has  frequently  been  expressed  that  a  State  Teachers' 
Association  should  be  formed  in  this  State,  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  effect  such  an  organization  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  the 
undersigned,  prqfeaaional  Uaehers^  in  accordance  with  their  own  feelings 
and  at  the  suggestions  of  many  others  engaged  with  them  in  the  great 
cause  of  education,  have,  through  a  committee,  made  arrangements  for 
such  a  convention,  and  are  happy  to  announce  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana 
that  said  meeting  will  be  held  in  College  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  December  25, 1854,  and  continue 
two  days.  The  exercises  will  open  with  an  address  on  "The  connec- 
tion of  popular  Intelligence  with  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
our  Country,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  White,  President  of  Wabash  College. 
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On  the  succeeding  days  the  following  addresses  will  he  delivered: 

"  Graded  Schools,"  hy  Hon.  H.  H.  Barney,  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Ohio.  "  Female  Education,"  hy  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  of  Cincin- 
nati. "The  Bihle  in  Schools,"  hy  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  in  Kentucky.  "  The  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  and  control  the  education  of  its  youth,"  hy  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Pres- 
ident of  Antioch  College. 

The  addresses  will  he  interspersed  with  essays,  reports,  and  discussions 
on  educational  topics.  We  anticipate  a  rich,  intellectual  repast,  and 
most  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  none  of  our  professional  hrethren  in 
this  commonwealth  will  fail  to  he  present  to  enjpy  it. 

The  well  known  hospitality  of  our  citizens  at  the  capital  assures  us  of 
a  cordial  reception. 

Arrangements  have  heen  made  with  some  of  our  railroads,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  include  all  of  them,  hy  which  delegates  will  he  returned 
over  them  free. 

Teachers,  on  arriving  in  the  city,  will  please  call  at  Merrill's  hook 
store,  on  Washington  street,  where  arrangements  will  he  made  to  pro- 
vide them  with  suitahle  accommodations. 

We  feel  a  confidence  in  assuring  the  memhers  of  our  fraternity,  hoth 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  they  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  time  and  money  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association.  We  also  assure  all  who  may  he  present, 
that  they  will  not  meet  a  more  cordial  greeting  from  any  of  their  pro- 
fessional coadjutors  than  from  the  undersigned. 

Caleh  Mills,  E.  P.  Cole,  B.  L.  Lang,  O.  J.  Wilson,  G.  W.  Hoss,  In- 
dianapolis; Charles  Barnes,  Madison;  M.  M.  C.  Hohhs,  Salem ;  B.  Patch, 
Ontario;  T.  Naylor,  Lafayette;  J.  Knight,  Evansville;  Cyrus  Nutt,  Cen- 
treville;  Jas.  G.  May,  New  Alhany;  B.  T.  Hoyt,  Lawrencehurg;  Lewis 
Estes,  Richmond;  J.  S.  Ferris,  R.  B.  Ahhott,  Newcastle;  Geo.  A.  Chase, 
Rushville;  Silas  Baily,  Franklin;  John  Cooper,  Duhlin. 

With  what  anxiety  must  those  men  have  looked  forward  to 
that  Christmas  Day.  The  prominent  thought  was,  will  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  honor  themselves  and  their  state  by  appear- 
ing in  respectable  numbers  to  greet  the  distinguished  educators 
from  other  states.  At  length  the  25th  of  December  came,  and 
with  it  a  very  flattering  attendance  of  teachers  from  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  state. 

The  Meeting. — At  half  past  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  convention 
was  called  to  order.  Rev.  W.  M.  Daily,  President  of  the  State 
University,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Geo.  A.  Chase,  of  Rush- 
ville, was  appointed  secretary.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  T. 
H.  Sinex,  of  Bloomington  Female  College,  after  which  Professor 
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Daniel  Sead  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  '*  Importance  of 
Civil  Polity  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Education." 

After  the  address  the  convention  proceeded  to  organize  a  State 
Teachers'  Association.  A  Constitution,  previously  prepared  by 
a  committee  and  modeled  on  that  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  by  Prof. 
Mills.  After  some  slight  amendments,  it  was  adopted  in  these 
words : 

PREAMBLE. 

As  harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  highly  necessary  f«r  the  thor- 
ough and  entire  accomplishment  of  any  important  purpose;  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  especially  so  in  the  department  of  education,  we,  the  under- 
signed, as  a  means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  schools  in  Indiana,  associate  ourselves  together 
under  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  he  styled  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  2.  •  The  officers  of  this  AsFociation  shall  be  a  President,  seven 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven ;  the  whole  to  be  elected 
\>j  ballot,  and  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  until  their  successors 
are  chosen. 

Art.  3;  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  perform  all  the  functions  usually  belonging 
to  such  office.  In  his  absence,  or  inability  to  preside,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  shall  take  his  place. 

Art.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fair  and  full  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  Association^ 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  manage 
all  the  correspondence  of  the  Association,  under  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. He  shall  copy,  in  a  book  to  he  provided  for  the  purpose,  all 
communications  eminating  from  him,  and  shall  carefully  file  those  re- 
ceived by  him,  so  as  to  he  easy  of  access.  He  shall  report  the  corres- 
pondence whenever  called  upon  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Art.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  funds  belonging  to 
the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  carefully  a  file  of  all 
vouchers  for  the  distribution  of  the  moneys  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
report  the  condition  of  the  finances  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any 
regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.    The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
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and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  opera- 
tion all  measures  not  inconsistent  with  its  design,  as  said  Committee  shall 
deem  hest.  It  shall  secure  speakers  and  arrange  business  to  come  before 
the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  pre- 
sent an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  Association.  It  shall  bold  its 
first  meeting  as  soon  after  election  as  possible.  Four  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  may  meet  from  time  to  time  on  their  own  adjourn- 
ment. 

Art.  8.  Any  teacher,  or  other  active  friend  of  education,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Association  by  signing  the  Constitution,  and,  if  males, 
by  paying  the  Treasurer  one  dollar;  if  females,  by  paying  fifty  cents. 

Art.  9.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  \>^  held  annually,  on 
the  adjournment  of  the  Association,  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Art.  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  next  morning  the  Association  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Bishop  Ames.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  then  became 
members  of  the  Association.  The  election  of  officers  next  took 
place,  with  the  following  result: 

President. — Rev.  W.  M.  Daily,  D.  D.,  of  Bloomington. '        , 
Vice  Presidents. — Rev.   Cyrus  Nutt,  Centrevillej   Rev.  J.  S.   Ferris, 
Newcastle;  Rev.  Chas.  Adams,  Indianapolis;  Prof.  D.  Read,  Blooming- 
ton  ;  Professors  J.  M.  Stone,  8.  H.  Thompson,  Hanover ;  Rufus  Patch, 
Ontario. 

Recording  Secretary. — George  A.  Chase,  Rushville. 

Correspomiing  Secretary, — E.  P.  Cole,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer. — B.  L.  Lang,  Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee. — Prof.  George  W.  Hoss,  Chairman,  Indianapolis; 
Rev.  Dr.  Currie,  Greencastle ;  Jas.  G.  May,  New  Albany ;  E.  P.  Cole, 
Rev.  Bishop  Ames,  Indianapolis;  Charles  Barnes,  Madison;  Rev.  R.  B« 
Abbott,  Newcastle.  * 

Thus  was  completed  the  organization  of  an  institution  whose 
influence  for  good  has  been  felt  in  every  school  district  in  the 
state.  Not  only  has  its  good  influence  been  felt,  but  it  eordinuet 
to  be  felt,  and  will  not  cease  while  school  journals  are  published 
within  its  borders;  while  institutes  are  held  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers;  while  normals  send  forth  their  trained  workmen,  or 
school  taxes  are  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  Nay, 
if  this  should  be  our  last  meeting,  if  the  School  Journal  should 
not  issue  another  number,  if  the  laws  for  the  support  of  county 
institutes  and  the  State  Normal  School  should  be  repealed,  and 
all  our  buildings  burned  to  the  ground,  the  influence  of  this  Asso- 
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ciation  would  not  be  destroyed.  For  by  it,  and  through  its  mem- 
bers, an  impulse  has  been  given  that  can  no  more  be  destroyed 
than  the  Mississippi  can  be  stopped  without  drying  'up  the  foun- 
tains that  feed  it. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  first  meeting  is  the  number  of 
addresses  by  distinguished  men  from  abroad.  Notice  the  list, 
with  their  subjects : 

"Graded  Schools,"  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord. 
"  Drawing  in  Schools,"  by  Prof.  J.  Brainerd. 
"  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,"  by  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.  D; 
"Female  Education,"  by  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

"  Duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  and  control  the  Education  of  Youth," 
Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

Mann,  Mansfield,  Breckenridge,  Brainerd,  Lord.  This  is  no 
ordinary  list.  These  men  stood  high  in  the  profession.  Breck- 
enridge, the  author  of  the  Common  School  System  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mann,  the  founder  of  the  present  system  of  Common  and 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  others  were  prominent 
men  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  them,  Hon.  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  still 
lives,  and,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  is  yet  battling  for  the 
education  of  the  masses. 

The  list  from  our  own  State  foots  up  172.  To  this  add  nine 
from  other  states,  and  the  total  attendance  was  181.  The  pub- 
lished minutes  contain  the  name  and  address  of  each  member, 
and  shows  that  33  counties  were  represented. 

At  this  meeting  work  was  laid  out  and  commenced  upon  which 
the  Association  has  been  employed  for  21  years.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  subjects  presented  and  discussed : 

"Civil  Polity  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Education,  Establish- 
ment of  an  Educational  Journal,  Graded  Schools,  Female  Education, 
Drawing  in  Schools,  History,  Physiology  and  Moral  Science  in*  Public 
Schools,  Improvement  of  School  Laws,  The  Bible  in  Public  Schools,  Cir- 
cuit Superintendents  for  Institutes,  State  Teachers'  Institutes,  State  Con- 
trol of  Education,  County  Associations,  Phonetics,  Grading  Licenses." 

After  completing  the  work  in  a  session  of  two  days  and  three 
eveniDggj  the  Association  took  a  recess  of  forty  minutes,  which 
was  pleasantly  improved  in  social  conversation. 

The  house  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Daily,  who  addressed  a  few  pertinent  remarks  to  the  members  in 
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view  of  tbeir  mutual  relations,  the  present  aspect  of  educational 
affairs  in  the  State,  and  the  happj  results  of  the  convention. 

After  a  prayer  by  Prof.  Stone,  of  Hanover,  and  the  singing  of 
the  Doxology,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Madison  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1855,  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  p.  m. 


The  Constitution  was  amended  December  27,  1858,  Article  8 
being  improved  in  phraseology. 

Dec.  28,  1860 — amended  so  that  elections  should  be  by  ballot 
or  viva  voce.  In  1862  and  '63,  a  new  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions was  provided  by  two  sets  of  candidates  being  nominated  by 
two  committees.  One  of  these  committees  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  other  by  the  Association. 

Dec.  28,  1870 — ^Five  new  amendments  were  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  appear  in  the  Journal  of  1871,  page  22.8. 

The  Association  met,  under  this  new  arrangement,  at  Indian- 
apolis in  December  '71.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ofiScers  of 
the  Association,  each  section  elected  its  own  officers. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins  was  made  President  of  the  Superintend- 
ents' Section,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  of  the  Collegiate,  and  D.  Eokley 
Hunter  of  the  Primary. 

In  '72,  Dr.  Nutt  was  President  of  Collegiate  Section,  D.  E. 
Hunter  of  Superintendents',  and  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey  of  Pri- 
mary. 

In  '73,  Dr.  Nutt  of  Collegiate  Section,  and  W.  T.  StUwell  of 
Superintendents'.  The  Primary  Section  ceased  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence. 

In  '74,  O.  A.  Burgess  was  President  of  Collegiate  Section, 
and  W.  H.  Wiley  of  Superintendents'.  At  this  meeting  the 
Collegiate  Section  asked  permission  to  disband,  which  was  granted. 
This  l^fb  the  Association  but  one  Section,  hence,  at  this  meeting, 
the  Executive  Com'mittee  have  arranged  for  a  general  programme 
only. 

At  the  meeting  of  1875,  the  Constitution  was  further  amended 
by  providing  for  a  Permanent  Secretary,*  to  serve  during  life. 
His  duties  are  to  take  charge  of  all  permanent  records,  statistics, 
etc.,  and  serve  as  Treasurer.  The  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Cor- 
responding Secretary  were  at  the  same  time  abolished. 

*  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  was  elected  to  this  office 
Dec.  1876. 
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OFFICERS  OF  STATE  TEACHEKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  date  of  elections  and  names  of  per- 
«ons  elected  to  the  offices  of  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 


Date. 


1864 
18.56 
1851^ 
1857 
1868 
1869 
18G0 
1861 
18*>2 
18C3 
I8*i4 
1866 
1866 
1867 
18S8 
186d 
l«70 
1871 
1872 
1873 


President. 


•••••«••• 


1876 


Vfm.  M.  Dailjr 
Cbaa.  Barnes.. 
JtM.  O.  May.... 
B.  c.  Hobbfl.... 

Caleb  Mills 

E.  P.  Cole...... 

G.  A.  IrTin  .... 

OyruB  Nutt  — 

A.  B.  Beoton 
B   T.  Hoyt 

B.  T.  Brown 

G.  W.  Hosa . 

J.  F.  Tuttle 

A.  G.  Sbortridge. 
Joeepli  Tlngley... 

D.  S.  Hunter 

A.  M.  Gow.. 

W.  A.  Bell 

J.  H.  Smart.. 

IT .  A.  Jones....... 


1874  G.  P.  Brown. 


W.  H.  Wiley. 


Secretary. 


Geo.  A.  Gbate 

Geo.  A.  Chase ^, 

Da     C  .   ^0|6  ......  ......... 

B.  T.  Hoyt  ............ 

B.  T.  Hoyt 

A.  0.  bhortridge..... 

Hiram  Hadley.. 

John  Cooper 

H.  H.  Toung 

Miss  H.  N.  Tsylor... 
MissB.B.  Fulgham 

W.  H.  Wiley 

Miss  E.  B.  rnlgbum 
R.  F.  Brewlngton... 
Miss  R.  C.  Cannell.. 

John  Cooper 

Mrs.  Emma  McBae 

Miss  Rosa  King 

I.  F.  Mills 

J.J.  Mills 

Jas.  A.  Tonng 

John   Cooper 


Treasurer. 


B.  L.  Lang ^... 

John  B.  Dillon 

8.  T.  Bowen 

S.  T.  Bowen 

S.  T.  Bowen 

8.  T.  Bowen 

S.  T.  Bowen 

8.  T.  Bowen 

J.  H.  Smith 

J.  H.  Smith 

J.  H.  Smith 

W.  H.  DeMotte 

J.  T.  Merrill 

Thtfmas  Charles 

Thomas  Charles 

tt.  ik.  Dell.............. 

Mrs.  B.  O.  C«x 

Miss  A.M.Churcbin 

J.  A.  Zeller 

Mrs.  G.  P.Brown... 
Mrs.LizzIe  A.Byers 
D.  Ec*>ley  Hunter... 


Chairman  Ex.  Coai. 


ieorgf  W.  HoBR. 
S.  T.  Bowen. 
J.  Hurty. 
U.  N.  Todd. 
0.  N.  Todd. 
0.  W.  Hoss. 
G.  W.  Hoss. 
T.  J.  Vater. 
T.  J.  Vater. 
A.  C.  Sbortridge. 
A.  C.  Sbortridge. 
Hiram  Hadley. 
J.  M   Olcott. 
O.  P.  Brown. 
J.  H.  Brown. 
J.  T.  Merrill. 
W.  A.  Bell. 
J.  H.  Smart. 
G.  P.  Brown. 
E.  H.  Butler. 
H.  S.  McKae. 
J.  A.  Zellnr 


The  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  was  filled  in  '54  and  '66  by  £.  P. 
Cole;  '66,  M.  Charles;  '67,  H.  B.  Wilson;  '68,  G.  W.  Bronson;  '69  and 
'60,  G.  W.  Hoss.    After  this  date  no  mention  is  made  of  the  office. 


Date. 

December.. 
December., 

August 

December.. 

August 

December.. 

July 

December.. 

August 

December.. 
December.. 
December.. 
I>ecember.. 
December.. 
December.. 
I>ecember-. 
December.. 
December.. 
December- 
December.. 
December., 
December.. 
December., 
December- 
December .. 
December.. 


DATE,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Attendance.  Place  of  Meeting. 

.1864 181 Indianapolis. 

.1866 60 Madison. 

1856 69 Lafayette. 

.1866 176 Indianapolis. 

.1857 215 Richmond. 

.1857 

1858 

.1858 - 

1859 — 

.1859 

.1860 

1861 

.1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 246 Terre  Haute. 

.1866 303  Lafayette. 

.1867 288 New  Albany. 

1868 300 Richmond. 

1869 466 Indianapolis. 

.1870 360 Terre  Haute. 

.1871 800 Indianapolis. 

.1872 846 Logansport. 

.1873 860  Indianapolis. 

.1874 482 Indianapolis. 

.1876 603 ..^..-...  Indianapolis. 


260 Indianapolis. 

60 Terre  Haute. 

106 Indianapolis. 

40 Fort  Wayne. 

72 Indianapolis. 

84 Indianapolis. 

187 Indianapolis. 

170  . Indianapolis. 

260 Indianapolis. 

167 Richmond. 
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We  have  thus  described  in  chronological  order,  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, proceedings  up  to  this  point.  The  8ub;?equent  h'story  of 
the  Association  is  probably  best  exhibited  in  the  work  accom- 
plished. Time  will  not  permit  a  full  review  of  it;  we  shall, 
therefore,  refer  only  to  those  subjects  that  have  been  most  promi- 
nent in  the  proceedings. 

Indiana  School  Journal. — After  the  organization,  the  first 
subject  taken  up  was  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal. 
A  report  ou  this  subject  was  read  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  26, 
1854,  by  E.  P.  Cole.  This  report  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Nutt,  Mills,  Read,  8inex,  and  Hoss,  with 
instructions  to  report  next  morning. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  next  morning  I  find  the  following: 

**  President  Nutt,  of  Centerville,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Educational  Journal,  made  a  report  which,  on  motion,  was 
received.  After  considerable  discussion  upon  the  report,  by 
Messrs.  Fletcher,  Cole,  Jocelyn,  Stone,  Tanner,  Buell,  Abbott, 
Terwilliger,  Downie,  Olcott,  May,  and  Chapman,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Nutt,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

The  same  afternoon,  Mr.  Jocelyn  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote,  but  this  motion  was  lost,  and  the  subject  went  over. 

One  year  from  that  time,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  26,  Mr.  Cole 
read  another  report  on  the  establishment  of  an  Educational 
Journal,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  discussion  and  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

** Resolved.  That  this  Association  will  publish  an  Educational 
Journal  similar  in  size  and  typographical  execution  to  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education ;  that  this  Journal  be  conducted  by  nine 
editors,  appointed  by  this  Association,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
styled  the  Resident  Editor,  and  that  the  Journal  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  subscribers  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  the  publication  of  the  Journal  at  Indianapolis,  and  fix 
the  salary  of  the  Resident  Editor." 

The  members  of  the  Association  present  then  subscribed  for 
475  copies,  and  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  through  O. 
J.  Wilson,  donated  $200  to  the  Association  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Journal. 
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A  committee  to  nomiDate  editors  reported  the  next  day  the  fol- 
lowing list:  Geo.  B.  Stone,  Resident  Editor,  Indianapolis;  W. 
D.  Henkle,  E,  P.  Cole,  G.  A.  Chase,  Rufus  Patch,  B.  T.  Hoyt, 
Mary  F.  Wells,  M.  J.  Chamberlain. 

The  first  number  was  issued  in  January,  1856,  and  the  paper 
called  The  I^iana  School  Journal.  In  August,  1856,  after 
much  discussion,  the  Association  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bowen,  to  employ  a  state  agent  to  obtain  subscribers  for  the 
Joamal;  the  agent  to  work  three  months.  The  Association 
agree  to  pay  him  $200,  and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  E.  P.  Cole  to  that  office. 

H.  B,  Wilson,  the  present  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota  (at  that  time  a  book  agent),  tendered  his  ser- 
Tices  without  compensation,  and  sent  in  between  thirty  and  forty 
names  within  a  month* 

Mr.  Cole  started  out  as  state  agent  September  29,  1856,  from 
Evansville,  visited  Newburg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  canvassed  it  in 
two  days,  and  obtained  one  subscriber  for  the  Journal.  At 
Boonesville  he  obtained  three  subscribers  in  half  an  hour,  and 
then  ''footed  it''  to  Boekport,  where  he  was  still  more  successful. 
He  next  visited  a  number  of  country  schools  in  Spencer  and 
Pearry  counties ;  also,  the  towns  of  Grandview,  Troy,  and  Can- 
nelton,  often  traveling  on  foot,  this  being  the  only  public  convey^ 
once  attainable. 

Mr.  Cole  was  so  successful  among  the  country  schools  and  the 
country  people  of  these  counties  that  he  declares,  in  his  report, 
"I  have  not  yet  met  a  country  teacher  who  did  not  at  once  take 
the  Journal."  In  the  towns,  however,  he  was  not  always  so  suc- 
oeaBfuL  It  would  be  interesting  to  make  copious  extracts  from 
his  reports,  they  are  so  full  of  the  ''Hoosier  Schoolmaster,''  but 
tune  and  space  forbid.* 

*"  While  in  Gannelton,  a  man  came  into  a  magistrate's  office,  where  I 
wag  taking  some  names  for  the  Journal,  and,  taking  a  copy,  he  com- 
menced examining  it  very  attentively.  It  was  the  September  number, 
ind  •ODtain64  the  proceedings  of  our  last  meeting.  Coming  to  the  place 
where  it  read,  *  a  song  was  called  for  from  Mr.  Fillmore/  he  read  it, 
leaving  out  the  *■  from/  and,  kindling  up,  he  charged  me  with  circulating 
a  political  pamphlet  in  disguise.  I  calmed  him  by  informing  that  the 
Hllmore  spoken  of  was  not  the  aspirant  for  the  Presidency,  hut  a  very 
worthy  member  of  our  Association.  He  still  kept  reading,  and  finally 
Hopping,  exclaimed,  'I've  got  you  now.'     I  quietly  asked  him  what  he 
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Mr.  Cole  also  visited  the  counties  of  Crawford,  Harriaon, 
Washington,  Lawrence,  Putnam,  Vanderburgh,  Gibson,  Knox, 
and  Sullivan,  obtaining  subscribers  for  the  Journal  and  waking 
up  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education  generally,  and  writing 
up  the  educational  affairs  of  these  counties  for  the  Journal. 

J.  H.  Hurt  J  served  as  state  agent  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
visited  the  counties  of  Henry,  Rush,  Union,  Fayette,  Johnson, 
Boone,  Hendricks,  Putnam,  Montgomery,  and  Madison.  Of 
Johnson  county  he  says,  "There  are  59  school  districts,  but  only 
21  had  schools  within  the  last  year."  Of  Boone  he  says,  **Coon- 
skins  are  no  longer  a  legal  tender  for  taxes,  for  school  houses  are 
beginning  to  appear."  A  teachers'  association  has  been  formed 
in  Hendricks.  He  presents  a  bad  picture  for  Putnam,  and  says 
Montgomery  is  no  better.  ''^  No  free  school  in  Anderson  for  two 
years." 

But  to  return  to  the  Journal.  In  December,  1856,  795  sub- 
scribers were  pledged,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  circulation  of 
1,579,  and  good  hopes  that  it  would  soon  reach  2000 ;  but,  at  the 
close  of  the  next  year,  one  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  State 
Association  was,  *'  Shall  the  Indiana  School  Journal  be  discon- 
tinned?"  The  pledges  for  the  Journal  at  that  time  were  only  tm 
hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  December  number  for  that  year  (1859)  the  Journal 
says:  **A,  C.  Shortridge,  Lewis  Estes,  E.  P.  Cole,  J.  Colgrove, 
G.  A.  Irvin,  and  a  few  others,  made  it  a  special  and  prominent 
object  to  obtain  supporters  for  the  Journal.  But  for  their  perse- 
vering aid  it  would  liave  failed  during  the  adverse  times  through 
which  we  have  passed.  A  dozen  resolute  men  have  saved  the 
State  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  being  without  an  educational 
Journal.  Shame  to  the  sneaks  who  creep  along  in  their  narrow 
selfishness  without  giving  us  even  their  own  single  dollar  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  the  profession  to  which  they  most  unworthily 
belong." 

had  found  6o  exciting.  <  Why,'  said  he,  *  hore  h  Chase' er  name.'  I  in- 
quired what  Chase  he  supposed  was  intended.  *  Why,  Chase,  the  infernal 
abolition  Governor  of  Ohio.'  I  assured  him  that  he  was  again  mistaken; 
that  the  person  spoken  of  was  not  the  ohnoxious  Executive  of  Ohio,  but 
an  Indiana  teacher — ^a  more  important  personage  than  his  Excellency. 
I  suggested  his  taking  and  reading  our  Journal,  but  he  declared  that  he 
was  not  to  be  fooled ;  thiat  he  ^smelled  a  rat.'  " 
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During  the  year  1858,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  school 

law  unconstitutional.     Schools  were  closed  and  many  of  our  best 

teachers  (among  whom  waB  6.  B.  Stone,  Resident  Editor  of  the 
Journal)  left  the  State. 

W.  D.  Henkle  took  the  post  of  Resident  Editor  for  one  year, 
and  then  the  Journal  being  in  debt,  with  no  prospect  of  getting 
out,  and  having  less  than  300  subscribers,  was,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  two  committees,  transferred  to  O.  Phelps,  who, 
since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Henkle,  had  been  acting  as  Resident 
Editor.  The  Association  agreed  to  pay  its  debts  and  Mr.  Phelps 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Journal,  and 
continue  its  publication,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  which  the 
Association  should  suggest.  The  Journal  having,  to  a  certain 
degree,  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Association,  its  history 
might  be  dropped  here ;  but  it  is  the  child  of  the  Association, 
and,  though  **  bound  out,"  it  is  still  ours. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  State  for  a  time, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Journal  languished.  Mr.  H.  H.  Young 
was  publisher,  but  the  absence  of  the  editor  gave  dissatisfaction, 
and  another  change  was  brought  about. 

In  1861,  the  editorial  duties  were  divided.  Phelps  was  editor 
for  January,  February  and  March;  G.  W.  Brown,  April;  H. 
H.  Young,  May  and  June;  B.  C.  Hobb,  July;  M.'A.  Vater, 
September  ;  J.  Brumback,  October ;  R.  A. .  Benton,  November, 
and  A.  C,  Shortridge,  December. 

In  the  March  number,  1862,  T.  J.  Vater,  Ch'n.  of  Executive 
Com.,  announces  that  the  proprietorship  and  business  of  the 
Itesident  Editor  of  the  Journal  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
''  one  who  moves  among  Indiana  teachers,  walks  Indiana  soil, 
and  breathes  Indiana  atmosphere." 

Mr.  Phelps  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss.  At 
that  time  the  Journal  had  only  1 50  bona  fide  subscribers. 

Prof.  Hoss  continued  as  editor  and  proprietor  eight  years  when 
the  Journal  and  Teacher  were  united,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Bell  became 
associated  with  Prof.  Hoss  in  the  publication.  This  arrangement 
oootinaed  two  years,  when  Prof.  Hoss  sold  out  to  Mr.  Bell ;  the 
Journal,  at  that  time  (1871),  having  a  circulation  of  1,800. 

With  the  April  number,  1875,  the  Journal  and  the  Educa- 
tionist Cnot  the  one  of  1852)  were  consolidated,  W.  A.  Bell  con- 
tinuing principal  editor,  and  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  G.  P.  Brown 
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becoming  associate  editors.     It  is  under  the  auspices  of  tbeee 
gentlemen  that  the  Journal  is  now  published. 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Journal, 
from  eight  to  fourteen  associate  editors  were  annually  appointed 
by  this  Association.  After  an  interval  of  four  years  without 
them,  five  were  again  appointed  for  1869,  but  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  opened  with  a  Mathematical 
Department,  which  was  continued  four  years  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  then  three  years  under  Prof.  Daniel 
Kirkwood.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume  it  was  discon- 
tinued, and  a  department  of  primary  teaching  substituted  for  it, 
with  Miss  Anna  P.  Brown  in  charge.  This  continued  two  yeaiSi 
A  Youth's  Department  was  opened  in  1859,  conducted  by  the 
associate  editors.  It  was  discontinued  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

For  several  years  past  the  Journal  has  steadily  been  gaining 
ground,  and  its  circulation  is  now  over  4000,  going  into  eveiy 
county  in  the  State.  Three  hundred  go  out  of  Indiana  to  twenty- 
six  states,  two  territories,  and  two  foreign  countries. 

The  Bible  Question. — "The  use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,'^ 
was  the  subject  of  Bev,  Dr.  Breckenridge's  address  in  1854.  It 
was  followed  up  by  strong  resolutions  on  the  subject  at  the  same 
meetings,  and  again  in  August  '57 ;  another  address  in  July  '58 ; 
address  and  discussion  in  '60;  address  and  discussion  in  '61, 
and  again  in  December  '64.  The  next  item  in  the  history  of  this 
subject  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  approved  March  6, 
1865:  "  The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools." 
The  subject  again  came  up  in  '67,  and  was  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  meeting  of  1870. 

Normal  Schools.-— The  first  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  his  first  report,  1852,  refers  to  this  subject  of  Normal 
Schools.  '^Our  Indiana  law,"  he  says,  ''makes  no  provision  ibr 
these.  Perhaps  this  is  well,  for  I  doubt  whether  such  schools, 
however  important  and  valuable  they  may  be  in  some  states, 
would  comport  with  our  circumstances,  or  suit  our  geniuB,  or 
meet  our  wants." 

At  the  second  meeting  of  this  Association,  December  27, 1855, 
Professor  Mills  offered  a  resolution  raising  a  committee  to  inquire 
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into  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth's  making 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  two  Normal  Schools. 

Messrs.  Barnes,  Bowen,  and  Estes  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  July  number  of  the  Journal  contains  an  article 
signed  ^'C.  B.,"  doubtless  Charles  Barnes,  urging  the  importance 
of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  necessity  for  their  establishment  in 
Indiana.  At  the  December  meeting,  1856,  the  report  of  Mr. 
fiamcs,  on  Normal  Schools,  was  read  by  Mr.  Bowen.  This  re- 
port was  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
August  meeting,  1857,  the  subject  was  extensively  discussed 
while  considering  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Cole,  on  the  **  Educa- 
tional Prospects  and  Condition  of  Indiana."  The  discussion  was 
quite  animated,  the  radicals  being  O.  Phelps,  H.  B.  Wilson,  A. 
J.  Vawter,  and  T.  Heilcber,  and  the  conservatives  E.  P.  Cole, 
J.  6.  May,  and  R.  B.  Abbott.  At  the  next  meeting,  December, 
1857,  Mr.  A.  J.  Vawter  presented  a  full  report  on  the  subject, 
which  he  closed  by  o&ring  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvedj  That  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  absolutely  neces- 
lary  to  the  success  of  any  system  of  popular  education. 

lUsolvedj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  suitable  provigionB 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  her  schools. 

Resolved^  That  in  case  of  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  State  to  make 
such  provision,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  to 
SDppIy  the  deficiency. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  of  the 
most  experienced  and  judicious  of  its  members,  to  whom  shall  be  com- 
mitted this  subject,  with  instructions  to  vigorously  prosecute  it  in  such 
vay  as  their  judgment  may  dictate,  till  we  have  at  least  one  Normal 
School  in  success^l  operation  in  the  State. 

Retolvtd,  That  this  Association  pledge  to  said  committee  their  most 
heiuty  co-operation  in  the  work  committed  to  them. 

Then  commenced  a  discussion  the  longest,  most  animated,  and 
mo«t  able  ever  conducted  in  this  body.  Both  sides  came  pre- 
pared, and  nobly  was  the  battle  fought.  The  conservatives,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Cole,  Anderson,  of  N.  Y.,  Hurty  and  Daily, 
and  the  radicals,  led  by  Bowen,  Vawter,  Irvin,  Mills,  Hobbs, 
and  Powner.  The  conservatives  were  not  opposed  to  Normal 
Schools ;  far  from  it.  .  But  they  thought  Indiana  was  not  ready 
for  them,  and  favored  appropriations  for  institutes  and  increased 
length  of   school  terms  instead ;   that  while  the  public  schools 
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were  open  less  than  three  months  in  the  year  Normal  Schools 
would  have  no  material  to  work  upon,  and  hence  were  not  needed. 
To  this  Mr.  Vawter  replied :  ^'I  am  astonished  at  the  indiffer- 
ence manifested  by  this  body  toward  Normal  Schools.  We  need 
at  onee,  thoroughly  organized,  well-manned  Normal  Schools.  Not 
a  n^re  appendage  to  a  univenity  or  college,  but  one  that  shall 
stand  independent  and  above  them  in  its  own  appropriate  work; 
•  one  that  we  can  all  rally  around  as  ours.  We  need  teachers' 
institutes,  but  we  need  men  and  women  to  conduct  them.  Why 
cry  not  ready  yet,  when  every  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
or  minor  school  officer  deplores  the  lack  of  competent  teachers? 
1£  not  now,  when  shall  we  be  ready?  Three  years  ago  it  was 
said  we  are  not  ready  for  a  journal  of  education,  but  we  not  only 
have  a  Journal^  but  a  self-sustaining  Journal,  and  one  of  which 
we  are  all  proud.  Had  we  continued  to  listen  to  those  fearhil 
souls,  where  would  our  Journal  be  to-day  ?  Why-,  then,  parley 
longer  ?  Let  us  go  to  work.  Let  us  go  at  it  heart  and  soul,  and 
my  word  for  it  we  will  have  accomplished  much  before  the  dose 
of  another  year.''  The  discussion  lasted  nearly  two  days,  and 
the  abbreviated  reports  cover  ten  pages  in  the  Journal  (July  '58). 

The  resolutions,  before  adoption,  were  amended  on  a  compro- 
mise, so  as  to  establish  congressional  institute  committees,  recom- 
mend teachers  to  manufacture  sentiments  in  favor  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive  proposals 
from  towns  in  this  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal 
School. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  December  1858,  another  interest- 
ing discussion  took  place  on  the  same  subject,  mainly  between 
B.  C.  Hobbs  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Daily,  in  which  the  latter  expressed 
his  belief  that  Normal  SchooU  were  humbugs. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  in  1859,  is  one  that  early  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

In  1860,  another  committee  reported  a  resolution  that  ^*  That 
this  Association  request  the  coming  legislature  to  furnish  the 
means  of  establishing  a  Normal  School."  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  T.  A.  Goodwin  and  O.  Phelps  locked  horns. 

**  Mr.  Goodwin  was  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Normal 
Schools.  They  have  failed  wherever  tried.  They  do  not  give 
any  guarantee  that  those  educated  for  teachers  will  remain  such." 

Mr.  Phelps  apologized  for  Mr.  Goodwin.      "We  must  take 
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liim  bj  oontrariee.    What  he  favors  he  opposes.    He  always  re- 
duces the  argument  he  seems  to  espouse  to  an  absurdity." 

The  resolution,  after  discussion,  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  establish  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  State 
UniyMty."    It  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

In  December,  1864,  Gov.  Morton  addressed  the  Association^ 
taking  stnHig  grounds  in  favor  of  a  Normal  School. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1865,  the  Normal  School  bill  be- 
came a  law. 

But  not  resting  here,  the  Association  has  considered  this  an- 
other one  of  her  children,  hence  we  find  action  taken,  or  the 
Normal  School  represented  on  the  programme  in  '66,  and  every 
year  since  '68. 

The  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years,  and  it  was  not  then  brought 
to  a  close  without  the  introduction  into  the  city  of  Greeks,  who, 
walking  among  the  Trojans,  opened  the  gates,  and  let  their  com- 
rades in.  For  ten  years  we  besieged  the  legislature,  but  not 
untQ  some  of  our  own  members  found  seats  in  that  body  did  it 
take  action  on  the  Normal  School  Bill.*  The  man  that  did 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  member  of  the  House  for  it,  was 
a  member  of  this  Association,  and  was  present  during  one  of  the 
debates  on  Normal  Schools  in  1856.  I  refer  to  Hon.  B.  E. 
Shoads,  of  Vermillion  county,  now  Professor  of  Law  in  the  State 
University. 

Institutes. — The  subject  of  institutes  received  attention  at 
the  organization  of  this  body.  Bufus  Patch,  of  Ontario,  La- 
grange county,  before  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Indiana  Teachers'  Institute,  offered  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
which  was  discussed  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  school 
Jaw, 

At  the  next  meeting,  December,  1855,  the  following,  offered 
by  Mr.  McLane,  was  adopted : 

*The  hill,  as  it  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  its  passage,  after  numerous 
ftmendments,  provided  for  five  trustees,  and,  that  half  of  the  number 
should  be  retired  every  two  years.  Hon.  J.  R.'Coffroth  dicovered  that 
this  would  make  it  necessary  to  divide  a  man.  He  therefore  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Vermillion  to  please  explain  which  man  he  proposed  to 
divide?  This  question  brought  the  Judge  to  his  feet,  and  unanimous 
consent  was  at  once  obtained  to  change  the  number  of  trustees  from  five 
to  four. 
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Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  determination  of  this  Asdociation  to  labor  for 
the  establishment  of  institutes  in  every  county  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
practicable. 

In  August,  1856,  the  language  of  the  Association  was : 

Resohedj  That  the  interests  of  education  imperatively  demand  that  aid 
be  furnished  by  the  State  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  that  these  insti- 
tutes be  held  as  often  as  once  a  year  in  each  county. 

In  Dec.,  1857,  provisions  were  made  for  each  congresssional 
district,  by  appointing  four  persons  from  each,  as  institute  com- 
mittees for  their  respective  districts. 

In  December,  1858,  a  petition  to  the  legislature  was  prepared, 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  county  institutes. 

December,  1860,  Prof.  Hoss  read  an  able  and  systematic  paper 
on  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  was  afterwards,  by 
request  of  the  Association,  published  in  the  Journal.  At  the 
dose  of  the  paper,  he  submitted  two  propositions: 

First  That  this  Association  appoint  a  State  Institute  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  seven  members,  who  shall  be  charged,  for  the 
coming  year,  with  the  work  of  organuxng  and  holding  institutes  in  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  they  may  have  ability.  Also,  that  they  fur- 
nish a  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  stating  the  work 
done^  that  to  be  done,  and  their  opinions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  meant 
of  its  accomplishment. 

Second.  That  this  body  petition  the  Legislature  to  appropriate,  annu- 
ally, a  small  sum,  say  forty  doUars^  to  each  county,  for  the  support  of 
institutes  in  said  county.  This  appropriation  to  be  drawn  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  county  auditor,  based  upon  the  certificate  of  the  school  exam- 
iner; said  certificate  and  warrant  certifying  that  an  institute  has  been 
held  in  conformity  with  the  statute  of  appropriation.  Said  appropria- 
tion to  eontinue  at  least  until  the  opening  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

The  subject  was  discussed,  laid  on  the  table,  taken  up  next 
next  day  and  discussed  again,  and  the  following  resolution 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  appoint  a  State  Institute  Committee  to 
consist  of  one  from  each  Congressional  District,  who  shall  be  charged 
for  the  coming  year  with  the  organizing  and  holding  of  institutes  in  all 
the  counties  of  their  respective  districts. 

The  committee  appointed  was  as  follows :  1st.  District,  D.  E. 
Hunter ;  2d.  James  6.  May ;  3d.  E.  P.  Cole ;  4th.  S.  R.  Adams; 
5th.  A,  C.  Shortridge;  6th.  Geo.  W.  Hoss;  7th.  B.  C.  Hobbs; 
8th.  A.  J.  Vawter ;  9th.  Mr.  Wharton ;  10th.  Mr.  Johnson ; 
1 1th.  J.  Baldwin;  G.  W.  Hoss,  Permaneot  Chairman. 
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This  plan  worked  so  well  that  it  was  continued  for  '61,  '62,  '63 
and  '64.     In  '65,  the  law  providing  for  institutes  was  passed. 

Stats  Normal  Institutes. — In  July,  1863,  at  a  Normal  In- 
stitute held  at  Columbus,  Ind.  The  Indiana  Normal  School  Society 
was  organized  with  J.  M.  Olcott,  J.  H.  Hurty,  N.  S.  Dickey  and 
David  Graham  at  its  head.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  term 
of  four  weeks,  to  be  held  at  Greensburg.  in  July,  1864.  The 
arrargements  were  complete  in  every  department.  The  list  of 
instructors  included  Hailman,  of  Ky.,  Hancock,  Royce,  Kidd, 
Debeck,  and  Spencer,  of  Ohio,  Hewett,  of  111.,  Northend,  of 
Conn.,  and  nine  prominent  educators  of  Indiana.  But  alas! 
'^  The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,"  etc. 

The  ^'100  days  men"  came  along  about  that  time  and  carried  off 
so  many  of  both  teachers  and  professors  that  the  meeting  was 
postponed  twelve  months. 

J.  M.  Olcott  brought  the  subject  before  the  State  Association 
at  Richmond  in  December  '68,  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Normal  School  So- 
ciety. The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the  two  bodies 
united  in  holding  tke  first  Stccte  Normal  Jbhi^nhUe  at  Knightstown, 
commencing  July  11,  1865,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  The 
enrollment  was  130.  Prominent  among  the  lecturers  at  this  In- 
stitute were  W.  R.  White,  of  West  Va.,  W.  D.  Henkle  and 
Moses  Brown,  of  Ohio,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Conn.,  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter,  of  Mass.,  and  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  111. 

In  December,  '65,  though  with  considerable  opposition,  the 
Association  made  arrangements  for  holding  four  State  Normal 
Institutes,  one  each  at  Laporte,  Bloomington,  Greensburg  and 
Peru.  These  institutes  lasted  three  weeks,  were  pronounced  emi- 
nently successful,  and  were  attended  by  more  than  500  teachers. 
The  expenses  were  $2,287.  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  Pres. 
Richard  Edwards,  of  111.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New 
York,  were  the  general  instructors.  The  superintendents  were 
J.  G.  Laird,  at  Laporte,  D.  E.  Hunter,  at  Bloomington,  J.  H. 
Hurty,  at  Greensburg,  and  Hiram  Hadley,  at  Peru. 

A.  C.  Shortridge  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  had  a 
general  supervision  over  the  whole. 

,  Iii]Becember,  ^66,  W.  A.  Bell  was  made  chairman  of  a  similar 
committee,  to  hold  State  Normal  Institutes  in  1867.     James  H. 
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Smart  superintended  one  at  Fort  Wayne,  H.  S.  McRae  one  at 
Columbus,  J.  M.  Olcott  at  Terre  Haute,  and  J.  H.  Brown  at 

• 

Richmond.  These  institutes  were  also  successful ;  were  attended 
bj  597  teachers,  and  cost  $1,252  50.  The  general  instructors 
were  T.  W.  Harvey  and  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  and  Miss  A. 
P.  Funnelle,  of  Indianapolis  Training  School. 

Thos.  Charles  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  for  1B68, 
and  the  institutes  w.ere  superintended  by  L.  L.  Rogers,  at  Mitch* 
ell,  G.  W.  Lee  at  Shelbyville,  G.  P.  Brown  at  Muncie,  and  D. 
E.  Hunter  at  Peru.  8.  G.  Williams,  ot  N.  Y.,  Geo.  B.  Loomis 
and  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey,  of  Indianapolis,  were  general  in- 
structors.   Attendance,  462;  cost,  $846. 

At  this  point  these  institutes  were  discontinued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  county  institutes  were  now  held  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State. 

In  1873,  three  similar  institutes  were  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  H.  S.  McRae  superintended 
at  Muncie,  E.  H.  Butler  at  Franklin,  and  D.  E.  Hunter  at 
Vincennes.     The  attendance  was  688. 

School  Legislation. — The  Constitution  of  1816  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation. Accordingly,  general  laws  were  passed  on  the  subject  in 
1818,  '24,  '81,  '38,  '43,  and  '49-  The  act  of  1849  considerably 
enlarged  the  system,  but  no  county  was  to  be  bound  by  its  pro- 
visions until  assented  to  by  a  popular  vote.  Several  counties 
never  gave  their  assent,  hence,  as  to  these,  it  was  inoperative. 
Besides  these,  numerous  local  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  management  of  schools  in  different  counties  and 
townships,  dissimilar  in  many  respects  to  each  other  and  to  the 
general  law.  Under  these,  large  sums  of  money  were  wasted  and 
valuable  lands  squandered.  Hence  the  Constitution  of  1851 
provided  that  the  Legislature  should  not  pass  any  local  or  special 
laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools. 

1852. — The  school  law  of  1852  provided,  in  the  first  section, 
for  a  general  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  section 
130,  of  the  same  act,  gave  voters  of  any  township  power  to  vote  ' 
a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  school  houses, 
etc.,  and  for  continuing  their  schools  after  the  public  money  shall 
have  been  expended.    This  section  was  pronounced  unoonstitli- 
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tioDal  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1854, 
just  a  fortnight  before  the  organization  of  that  body.  Therefore, 
at  the  organization,  a  committee  was  appomted  to  secure  the 
ablest  legal  advice  as  to  the  'precMe  hearing  and  practical  efiects  of 
the  late  decision,  and  if  a  law  can  be  drafted  such  as  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  State  demand,  which  shall  not  be  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution,  they  are  instructed  to  urge  its  passage  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  committee  went  to  work  at  once,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  the  law  of  1855  was  enacted,  giving  cities  and  towns  the 
privilege  of  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  This 
law  went  into  operation  immediately,  and  when  the  State  Asso- 
ciation met  in  December,  1857,  the  schools  were  springing  up  or 
already  flourishing  all  over  the  State.  It  seemed  that  the  only 
thing  wanted  was  a  Normal  School,  and  it  was  at  this  session  that 
the  celebrated  debate  on  that  subject  took  place.  The  Journal 
had  a  circulation  of  over  1,500.  It  had  kept  an  agent  in  the 
field  eight  months,  and  was  not  in  debt.  Never  before  had  the 
educational  prospects  of  Indiana  been  more  flattering. 

Eut  alas !  for  the  "  Blip 
'Twizt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

The  teachers  had  hardly  returned  to  their  homes  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  the  school  law  of  '55  unconstitutional. 

The  *'clap  of  thunder  in  the  clear  sky"  had  come,  and  down 
went  the  schools  at  New  Albany,  Lafayette,  Shelbyville,  Rich- 
mond, Lawrenceburg,  Indianapolis,  and,  indeed,  at  every  im- 
portant place,  except  Evansville,  which,  luckily,  was  operating 
under  a  charter  obtained  under  the  old  Constitution.  The  eflbrts 
that  were  made  to  continue  the  schools,  the  successes  and  failures 
that  attended  them,  we  leave  for  another. 

What  ts  constitutional  in  Indiana?  was  now  the  absorbing 
topic  among  teachers.  The  editor  of  the  School  Journal,  Mr. 
Stone,  rechristened  the  State  with  the  euphonious  name  of  *'  Un- 
tm^i^JbuiionaliGmJ" 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Richmond  with  his  characteristic  ability  for 
research,  set  himself  to  work  upon  the  Constitution  and  soon  re- 
ported the  one  crumb  of  comfort  that  he  found  for  teachers  in 
that  instrument.  It  is  in  section  36,  of  Art.  I.,  and  is  in  these 
words:  ^'Emigration  from  the  State  shall  not  be  prohibited." 
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About  the  same  time  Prof.  Hoss  came  forward  with  his  '^  Me- 
chanical  Philosophy  Humanized/'  in  the  form  of  the  following 
problem  : 

"A  public  school  teacher  of  Indiana,  standing  upon  the  inclined  plane 
of  bard  times,  is  driven  down  said  plane  by  the  combined  force  of  judir 
cial  aeeiaiona  and  small  pay :  what  will  be  his  velocity  on  reaching  the 
bottom?  Also,  what  time  will  be  consumed  in  the  descent?"  Henkle 
was  our  mathematician.  He  figured  upon  the  problem  and  in  a  month 
sent  in  the  answer,  which  was  that  "he  would  reach  the  bottom  in  little 
less  than  no  time,  hence  his  velocity  w^ould  be  a  little  more  than  infiinite." 

'*  From  all  parts  of  the  State,"  says  the  Journal,  "  we  receive 
notices  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  schools  and  the  removal  of 
teachers.  The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute  was  given 
up,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  teachers  and  general  breaking  up 
of  schools." 

The  semi-annual  meeting  at  Terre  Haute,  July  ^i  8,  was  alimly 
attended,  the  number  present  being  just  50,  representing  17  coun- 
ties. Hon.  S.  W.  Thompson  addressed  the  Association  on 
"The  Powers  and  Defects  of  the  School  Laws."  The  subject 
was  taken  up,  fully  discussed,  and  several  resolutions  paased ; 
one  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  favoring  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  another  by  same,  requesting  the  l^slature  to  levy  a  two 
mills  tax ;  another  by  Prof.  John  Young,  favoring  the  taxation 
of  towns,  cities,  and  townships,  to  build  up  schools  independent 
of  the  common  school  system ;  another  by  Mr.  Vater  making  it 
the  duty  of  teachers  to  manu^eicture  sentiments  among  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  above  amendment  and  resolutions. 

These  subjects,  and  especially  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  pushed  at  the  meeting  that  followed. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  August  '59,  the  subject  was  again  ventilated, 
and  five  resolutUms,  preceded  by  ten  whereases,  adopted. 

It  was  a  small  and  melancholy  meeting.  Among  the  absentees 
were  numbered  the  President,  six  Vice  Presidents,  both  Secreta- 
ries, the  Treasurer,  and  five  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. But  Phelps,  and  Vawter,  and  Henkle,  and  Irvin,  and  Marsh, 
and  Colgrove,  were  there  and  nobly  did  they  battle  for  the  cause 
of  education.  Before  parting  they  comforted  each  other  in  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  our  meeting  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  us  all, 
and  that  although  the  cloud  of  adversity  is  hanging  over  our  profession, 
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and  bright  lights  are  being  removed  from  our  number,  we  yet  look  hope- 
fully and  confidently  forward  to  the  time  when  these  circumstances  shall 
all  be  reversed — Hhe  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.' '' 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  passed  one  legis- 
lature, and  one  house  of  the  next,  but  there  a  boU — not  an  iron 
boU^  nor  a  thunderbolt,  but  a  political  bdt — stopped  its  progress. 
And  80  from  '58  to  '64  the  Association  continued  to  work  upon 
theee  questions,  and  in  '65  came  the  dawn.  Prof.  Hoss,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  this  body  from  its  organization,  had  just  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  being  greatly 
assisted  by  Mr.  Bugg,  the  outgoing  officer,  he  worked  almost  con- 
stantly for  four  months  before  his  term  of  office  began,  for  the 
reform  of  the  school  law.  Gov^  Morton  made  favorable  mention 
of  the  subject  in  his  message,  and  prominent  members  of  this 
Association  seconded  these  efforts.  The  result  was  the  enactment 
ment  of  the  law  that  increased  the  tax  from  ten  to  sixteen  cents, 
provided  for  county  institutes,  enlarged  the  office  of  school  exam- 
iner, took  out  political  and  put  into  the  State  Board  educational 
material,  provided  for  State  Certificates  and  the  examination  of 
teachers  in  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  and  that  the 
Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  common  schools.  The 
Normal  School  bill  was  passed  by  the  same  legislature.  Never 
before  had  one  legislature  done  so  much  for  popular  education. 
It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  partisan  movement.  The  common  school 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  76  to  10,  and  the  Senate  by 
34  to  9. 

In  1866,  the  Association  again  organized  its  forces,  and  asked 
for  additional  legislation.  There  were  no  less  than  nine  ex-school 
officers,  besides  a  number  of  ex-teachers  in  this  legislature.  The 
superintendent,  with  two  years  of  experience  in  office,  was  confi- 
dent that  the  people  would  sustain  a  bold  movement  in  favor  of 
public  schools.  He  and  others  still  believed  that  the  law  of  '52 
did  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  It  was  therefore  again 
brought  forward,  and  its  re-enactment  urged  upon  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  They  took  it  up,  passed  it,  and  it  became  a 
law.  This  was  now  the  third  time  it  had  been  enacted.  Twice 
before  it  had  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  now  the  free 
schools  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that 
from  that  day  to  this  its  validity  has  never  been  questioned.  It 
remains  a  law  to  this  day,  and  was  the  basis  upon  which  Super- 
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intendent  M*  B  Hopkins  founded  the  most  of  his  efforts  for  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  school  term. 

In  '68  and  70,  efforts  were  made  for  further  advance,  but  with- 
out success.  The  subject  of  county  superintendency  was  dis- 
cussed and  urged  for  several  years,  and  in  72  the  Association  at 
Logansport  recanvassed  the  subject  and,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  M.  B. 
Hopkins,  prepared  it  for  the  action  of  the  legislature.  It  came 
up  and,  though  slightly  changed  in  the  hands  of  that  body,  it 
came  out  showing  the  marks  of  our  work  upon  it. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  mduce  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  requiring  trustees  to  keep  their  schools  open  six 
months  in  the  year.  It  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate  for  want  of  a  constitutional  majority. 

At  the  meeting  one  year  ago,  Compulsory  Ediication  was,  as  it 
had  been  for  several  years,  one  of  the  absorbing  topics.  While 
the  Association  favored  a  law  of  this  character,  it  moved  cau- 
tiously in  the  matter,  but  reiterated  its  opinion  of  two  years  ago 
in  favor  of  a  six  months'  school.  It  approved  county  superin- 
tendency, and  asked  for  additional  appropriations.  But  the  leg- 
islature had  already  been  elected  and  some  of  them  pledged  to 
repeal  the  county  superintendency  law.  This  they  did  not  do, 
but  they  did  so  cripple  the  law  as  to  render  it  almost  inoperative.* 
One  good  feature,  however,  they  added,  viz :  That  none  but  prac- 
tical teachers  should  hold  the  office.  This  feature  the  Associa- 
tion has  long  been  working- for,  and.  though  a  small  favor,  is  one 
for  which  we  are  thankful. 

Physiology. — This  subject  was  first  broached  at  the  meeting 
in  1854,  in  a  resolution  by  I.  N.  Terwilliger,  but  it  was  not  fully 
discussed  until  August,  1856,  when  Di.  R.  T.  Brown  delivered 
an  address  on  the  subject:  ''Physical  Education,  or  Relations  of 
the  Outer  and  Inner  Man."  Dr.  Bobbs  followed  in  December 
on  Physical  Education.  Other  address  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Longshore,  of  Philadelphia,  E.  J.  Rice,  C.  P.  Jennings,  Dr 
Fletcher,  and  Dr.  Brown  again.  Each  time  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, Dr.  Brown  always  took  the  lead.f 

*  This  last  act  has  just  been  decided  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

t  At  a  Social,  after  one  of  these  discussions,  the  following  toast  was 
offered:  "Good  health,  long  life,  and  successful  labor  to  the  OoU  Brown 
Kottfiy  Host  Eaton  Hay" 
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The  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  in  1865,  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  and  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  Brown,  taking  a 
resolution  of  this  body  passed  in  1859  for  his  cue,  prepared  and 
published  a  text-book  on  the  subject.  Time  forbids  my  giving  a 
full  history  of  this  subject. 

The  State  Reform  School,  for  which  we  are  greatly  indebted 
B.  C.  Hobbs  and  G.  W.  Hoss,  we  must  also  dismiss  without  fur- 
ther mention. 

The  hour  expires  and  we  drop  the  curtain.  Yon  will  probably 
raise  it  again  at  your  jubilee.  When  you  are  fifty  years  old  what 
can  you  then  say  of  your  history?  What  of  your  work?  Will 
your  historian  tell  of  struggles  in  the  establishment  of  District 
Normal  Schools?  Will  he  refer  to  the  amended  school  law  that 
required  teachers  to  pass  examination  in  Natural  History,  Draw- 
ing, Music,  and  Mental  Science  ?  Will  he  tell  of  district  refor- 
mations? Of  the  grading  of  township  schools?  Of  Kindergar- 
tens in  all  our  towns  and  cities  ?  Of  a  law  that  compelled  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  six  months  in  the  year,  and  either  work  or 
go  to  school  three  of  the  remaining  six  ?  Will  he  tell  of  a  time 
when  every  voter  under  thirty  years  of  age  was  required  to  write 
the  ballot  that  he  voted  ?  When  Polytechnic  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  all  our  cities?  When  a  native  Hoosier,  educated  in 
one  of  our  art  schools,  was  the  architect  that  built  the  new  State 
House? 

The  time  when  these  things  shall  be  may  seem  far  in  the  fu- 
ture; but  if  we  continue  to  advance  as  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
who  can  say  that  these  things,  and  more,  shall  not  be  accomplished. 


A  GENTLEMAK  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  has  a  geography 
published  in  London  in  1749,  in  which  California  is  described  as 
an  inland,  and  a  map  is  given  showing  it  to  be  entirely  surrounded 
by  water.  The  book  tells  of  a  tree  in  Florida  **  the  leaves  of 
which,  if  bruised  and  thrown  into  a  large  pond  of  water,  all  the 
beasts  which  drink  thereof  will  swell  up  and  burst  asunder."  It 
says  that  the  air  of  Pennsylvania  is  generally  granted  to  be  clear 
and  sweet,  the  heavens  being  seldom  overcast  with  clouds,  and 
that  the  "  length  of  days  and  nights  is  much  the  same  as  in  New 
Jersey."  There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Rarities  of  New  York," 
in  which  it  is  said  that  in  divert  parts  of  New  York  (especially 
those  nigh  into  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut) 
grows  a  sort  of  snake-weed,  whose  root  is  much  esteemed  for 
the  bltmg  of  the  rattlesnake." 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Educationist  has  b«en  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Jovbxal. 
W.  A.  Bell  continues  as  Editor,  George  P.  Brown  is  associate  editor.  Each  u  to  be 
at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without  holding  the  other  respos- 
sible  for  the  same.    Mr.  Brown^s  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


Wx  devote  almost  the  whole  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  to  the 
past  educational  history  of  the  State.  While  it  is  not  what  would  be 
called  "practical"  reading,  it  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  most 
of  our  readers.  Most  Indiana  teachers  will  wish  to  know,  and  all  oagfat 
to  know,  something  of  the  growth  of  our  present  school  system  and  of  - 
the  agencies  employed  in  its  development.  As  this  is  a  centennial  year, 
and  all  fragments  of  history  are  being  gathered  and  put  into  permaneot 
form  for  preservation,  it  is  certainly  appropriate  that  this  summary  of 
educational  work  should  be  made.  Teachers  will  therefore  excuse  the 
usual  variety  of  matter  this  time. 

Cfouniy  Superintendeney  Law  UnconsHtutional, — In  the  April  number 
of  the  Journal  we  published  the  opinion  of  the  Marion  county  Superior 
Court  declaring  the  county  superintendeney  law  unconstitutional.  The 
county  commissioners  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that 
body  has  sustained  the  decision  of  the  lower  court;  so  the  law  of  1875  is 
dead  and  the  law  of  1873  is  in  force.  County  superintendents  will  there- 
fore take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

The  following  question  and  ans'wer,  which  appeared  in  the  *'Offici&V' 
of  last  month,  are  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  : 

Qu««<ton. — In  case  the  act  by  which  the  present  County  Superin- 
tendent was  appointed  is  declared  unconstitutional,  should  the  present 
superintendent  resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of  his  predecessor? 

Answer. — If  the  former  superintendent  turned  over  the  office  to  the 
present  superintendent  voluntarily,  and  has  made  no  contest  before  the 
courts  for  it,  the  present  incumbent  should  be  regarded  the  de  Jacto  su- 
perintendent, and  all  his  acts  done  under  the  statute  should  be  regarded 
as  legal  acts.  The  former  superintendent  has  no  right  or  title  to  the 
office  whatever,  and  the  present  incumbent  should  hold  the  office  until 
his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Before  making^ the  above  answer,  Sup't.  Smart  took  legal  counsel,  and 
his  statement  is  undoubtedly  good  law. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  late  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  deserves  ail 
the  credit  of  bringing  about  the  above  named  decision.  His  persevertoice 
has  certainly  been  commendable. 


MISCELLANY. 


It  yoa  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  ui 
•Doe. 

Jw  yoa  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
•ffioe  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


Good  tor  the  Hoosiib  State. — A  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
MomioTj  published  in  Ooncord,  N.  H.,  in  speaking  of  Indiana's  educa- 
tional display  at  Philadelphia,  says:  ^^ Indiana  makes  a  splendid  exhibiiy 
and  iSj  perhaps,  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  extent  and  variety" 

This  opinion  being  unsolicited  and  without  local  bias,  is  certainly  very 
complimentary  to  Indiana. 

What  it  Costs  to  Visit  the  Centennial. — We  give  the  actual 
eo6t,  from  the  experience  of  several  Indianians  who  have  already  been 
to  Philadelphia.  Two  gentlemen  from  Columbus,  Indiana,  were  advised 
by  their  friends  to  take  at  least  $100  each,  with  them.  One  of  them  ac- 
cepted their  advice,  the  other  ventured  with  $75.  They  paid  $81  for 
round  trip  tickets;  they  went  via  Baltimore,  and  spent  a  day  or  two 
there.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia,  th«»y  secured  an  excellent  room  by 
aid  of  the  State  Agent,  with  supper  and  breakfast,  at  $8  a  week,  and 
Were  delighted  with  the  accommodations.  They  visited  the  Exposition 
eight  days,  and  spent  one  other  in  visiting  points  of  interest  in  and 
around  the  city.  Their  dinners  or  lunches  were  taken  upon  the  grounds. 
They  expended  something  for  incidentals,  in  car-fares,  etc^  depriving 
themselves  of  nothing  necessary  to  their  comfort.  The  final  footings  of 
total  expenses,  including  the  fare,  amounted  to  only  $55  each,  for  the 
round  trip. 

Another  party,  a  gentleman  and  three  ladies,  who  made  their  arrange- 
ments through  Mr.  Greene  in  advance  for  accommodations,  bought  round- 
trip  tickets  at  $33.  They  spent  one  day  in  Washington  and  one  in  Bal- 
timore; eight  or  nine  days  in  Philadelphia,  and  returned  by  New  York, 
Albany,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  Spending  one  day  in  each  of  the 
eities  named,  and  two  at  the  Falls,  their  total  expense  was  $75  for  each 
member  of  the  party. 
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From  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  a  visit  to  the  Centennial  may 
be  accomplished  at  a  trifling  cost  as  compared  with  what  has  been  gene- 
rally anticipated,  and  at  much  less  than  a  similar  visit  would  have  cost 
to  any  preceding  World's  Fair. 

All  are  agreed  that  no  intelligent  American  who  can  possibly  com- 
mand the  necessary  means  can  afford  to  miss  this  great  Exhibition.  For 
younger  people  and  children  it  is  worth  far  more  than  its  cost,  for  its 
educational  influences;  and  to  older  ones  a  visit  will  be  the  great  event 
of  a  lifetime. 

India NIAN8  visiting  the  Centennial  should  order  all  their  correspond- 
ence addressed  to  ^'Indiana  Building."    Mail  is  delivered  hourly. 

Persons  visiting  the  Centennial  will  wish  to  either  go  or  return  by  the 
Fan  Handle  and  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroads,  as  they  make  the 
straightest  and  shortest  route  from  central  Indiana  to  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  and  Washington  can  be  included  without  extra  charge.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  this  route  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  other.    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Thk  Excelsior  School  Furniture  Company  has  bought  out  the  Higgins 
Bent  Wood  Company,  and  are  now  located  in  Indianapolis,  at  the  old 
Bent  Wood  stand. 

Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

July  24.  Montgomery  co.,  Waveland,  J.  G.  Overton,  sup't. 

"    81.  Dearborn  co.,  Aurora,  H.  B.  Hill,  sup't. 
Aug.  14.  Decatur  co.,  Greensburg,  P.  Kicketts,  sup't. 

**    14.  Jackson  co.,  A.  J.  McCune,  sup't. 

"    21.  Wabash  co.,  Wabash,  Macy  Good,  sup't. 

'^    21.  Jefferson  co.,  Geo.  C.  Monroe,  sup't. 


NORMALS. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  at  Val- 
paraiso, enrolled,  the  past  term,  the  unprecedented  number  of  1,300  rta- 
dents.    H.  B.  Brown  is  principal. 

The  State  Normal  School  graduated,  this  year,  nine  students  from  the 
elementary  course,  and  six  from  the  advance  course. 

A  Normal  Institute  will  begin  in  Russiaville  July  28,  and  continae 
flve  weeks,  under  the  control  of  Freeman  Cooper,  who  will  be  assisted  hy 
a  competent  corps  of  instructors. 

A  normal  institute  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  J.  T.  John* 
son  and  M.  C.  Skinner,  county  superintendent,  commencing  Sept  4,  and 
continuing  seven  weeks,  and  will  be  followed  bythe  county  institute. 
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C.  L.  Hottel  will  open  his  normal  at  M^oney  (Clear  Spring\  July  17^ 
instead  of  July  10,  as  stated  last  month. 

M.  S.  Wilkinson  and  county  sup't.  A.  R.  Julian,  will  hold  a  four-week 
normal  at  Center  Point,  Clay  county,  beginning  July  24*  The  county 
institute  will  follow. 

J.  J.  Taylor  will  conduct  a  summer  scientific  school  in  Valparaiso,  be- 
ginning July  10. 

W.  £.  Bailey,  county  superintendent,  assisted  by  R.  A.  Chase,  will 
hold  a  five-week's  normal  at  Plymouth,  beginning  July  17. 

M.  T.  Case,  county  superintendent,  and  £.  H.  Butler,  will  open  a  nor^ 
mal  at  Attica,  July  81;  it  will  continue  five  weeks,  and  be  followed  by 
the  county  institute. 

,  Thb  Sullivan  county  normal  will  open  July  24,  and  continue  six 
weeks.  The  principal  instructors  are  W.  T.  Crawford,  W.  H.  Cain,  and 
J.  A.  Marlow,  county  superintendent. 


PERSONAL. 


Bdward  Wiss,  former  superintendent  of  Daviess  county,  is  now  run- 
ning a  normal,  keeping  a  book  store,  and  publishing  an  educational  pi^ 
per  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

B.  W.  EvKKMANK  will  Continue  in  charge  of  the  Camden  schools. 

H.  B.  Jacobs  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
New  Albany  schools ;  also,  most  of  his  old  corps  of  teachers. 

Li  WIS  Pruqh  will  continue  as  president  of  the  Yincennes' University 

the  coming  year. 

James  Thompson  has,  on  account  of  ill  health,  resigned  the  chair  of 
Civil  Engineer  in  the  State  University.  He  is  a  thorough  scholar,  a 
ehristian  gentleman,  and  the  university  has  lost  one  of  its  best  in- 
structors. 

Ltdia  a.  Dimok  will  remain  as  principal  of  the  Attica  high  school 
next  year. 

Frank  H.  Tufts,  a  native  of  Indiana,  a  graduate  of  Antioch  College, 
Ohio^  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  a  teacher  in  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
soperintendent  ot  the  Aurora  (Ind.)  schools.  The  teachers  of  this  state 
will  only  need  to  know  Mr.  Tufts  to  respect  and  highly  esteem  him. 

S.  S.  Clark,  late  of  Aurora,  will  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Mt« 
Temon  schools  next  year. 

Prof.  H.  B.  BoisiN  resigns  his  place  in  the  State  Normal  School  to 
take  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  State  University.  The 
Normal  will  lose  and  the  University  will  gain  an  energetic  worker  by 
the  transfer. 
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Alfred  Kummxb,  of  Ht.  YerDon,  will  superintend  the  South  Bend 
schools  next  year.  This  is  quite  a  promotion  for  Mr.  Kummer,  but 
Judging  from  the  past  he  will  doubtless  acquit  himself  with  credit. 

William  Ballientine  was  recently  elected  an  assistant  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  State  UniYersity. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  recently  appointed  J.  P.  Wickersham 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  another  term  of  four  years.  This  is 
the  fifth  time  this  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Wickersham. 
That  it  is  richly  deserved,  no  one  knowing  the  man  and  his  work,  will 
for  a  moment  question.  Mr.  Wickersham  is  acknowledgely  one  of  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  nation. 

W.  Watkinb,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  do  some  institute  work  in  this 
state  if  called  upon.  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Watkins's  work  speak  of 
it  in  very  commendable  terms.  * 

Mattie  Cttbl,  a  graduate  of  the  Lebanon  (O.)  Normal,  also  of  the 
State  Normal,  at  Terre  Haute,  a  teacher  well  and  favorably  known  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  was  married  to  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Rich- 
mond, June  22, 1876.    The  Journal  extends  most  hearty  conj^ratulations. 

A.  H.  Hastings  will  continue  next  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hartford  City  schools. 

B.  A.  Chase  is  re  elected  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth  schools  for 
the  sixth  time'  we  believe. 

Pitor.  £li  F.  Bboww,  of  Purdue  University,  received  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  by  the  N.  W.  C.  University  at  the  late  commencement  season. 

J.  W.  Thorkbubo  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Portland  schools  next 
year. 

B.  G.  BooNE  will  take  charge  of  the  Frankfort  schools  next  year,  vice 
J.  £.  Morton,  resigned. 

Temple  H.  Dunn,  of  Brownsburg,  is  to  take  the  principalship  of  a 
Fort  Wayne  school  building  next  year,  at  a  salary  of  $1000. 

At  the  Commencement^  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York^ 
June  21, 1876,  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  was 
conferred  upon  Prof.  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  the  U.  S.  Histories. 

Pbof.  E,  C.  Hewett  has  been  promoted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  University.  Good;  that  is  what  the  Journal  suggested 
some  time  ago. 

LOCAL. 


How  TO  BEE  THE  Gbeat  Ebositiom. — Mr.  Charles  W.  Greene,  the 
Indiana  State  Agent,  has  issued  a  little  pamphlet,  containing  timely  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  routes  of  travel,  hotel  and  lodging  house  accom- 
modations, etc.,  and  such  information  as  will  enable  visitors  to  see  the 
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Exposition  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  monej.  This  he  will 
send  to  all  who  enclose  a  three  cent  stamp.  For  a  small  fee  he  will  secara 
excellent  accommodations  for  individuals,  f&milies  or  parties,  at  from  8 
to  $14  per  wpek,  or  at  1.50  to  $2  per  day,  close  to  the  grounds,  or  in  the 
city,  as  may  he  desired,  equal  in  all  respects  to  hotel  accommodations 
costing  twice  as  much  money.  The  Official  Visitors  Guide,  a  first  necea- 
8ity  to  everybody  coming,  will  he  sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth 
bound,  60  cents;  in  pasteboard  covers,  26  cents. 

Address  Chas.  W.  Gbksks,  State  Buildiag. 

Plsase  insert  in  the  July  number  of  the  "  Indiana  School  Journal/' 
a  notice  that  my  services  as  an  elocutionist  can  be  had  by  those  who  de- 
sire, or  shall  desire  ihem,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, in  teachers'  institutes,  and  that  my  address  is  Irvington,  Ind. 

J.  I.  HOPKINS, 

Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Ky«  University* 

Please  state  in  your  local  column  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Gk>s- 
port  Graded  School  for  Superintendent,  and  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment.   A  good  chance  for  live  teachers. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

T.  G.  BAILT,  Sec.  School  Board. 

The  Common  Sohool  Teacher,  a  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  the  beat 
interest  of  schools,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally.  Terms,  one 
dollar  per  annum.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
specimen  copy  and  premium  list. 

12-6m  Address  The  Teacher,  Bedford,  Ind. 

The  greatest  selling  Centennial  Book  is  "Ocra  Countbt  amtd  its 
Besourcbs."  Not  only  complete  in  our  thrilling  history  of  100  years' 
growth,  but  grand  in  descriptions  of  our  great  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
cities,  curiosities,  natural  wonders,  and  aU  our  mighty  resources  in  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Minerals,  Manufactures,  form  of  Government,  etc 
History  and  discription  of  America's  Greatest  Nation  and  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  profusely  illustrated.  No  equal  extant.  Over  1*200  pp., 
with  a  "Century"  map  and  a  "Bird's- Eye- View,"  free.  Agents  are 
making  $40  to  $120  weekly.    4000  more  wanted  quickly.     Big  terms. 

Address  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cinn.,  O.;  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Springfield,  Mass.  7-8t 

An  Agent  just  cl<^red  $199  first  three  weeks  selling  the  Life  and 
Liabors  of  Li\^ingstone.  Another  $80  first  six  days.  Over  50,000  copies 
of  this  Standard  Life  of  this  Veteran  Explorer  sold.  150,000  mors 
needed  by  the  people.  A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profusely  illustrated 
and  very  cheap  A  royal  chance  for  agents.  For  proof  and  terms,  ad- 
dres  HUBBARD  BBOS.,  Philadelphia,  P.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  III; 
Springfield,  Mass. (N.  W.  A.)    7-8t 

A6ENTSWANTEDX 

Dictionary  of 

Christian  Antiquities 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS  NOW  PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE  SERIES. 


Retail.     Introduction, 

IjAkqt7AGX  Primes ...... . 40  cents.        27  ceDts. 

IiUTGUAGE  LxBSONS _...., 60  cents.        84  cents. 

School  Compobition-— ..    ,   , 60  cents.        34  cents. 

Fboqbebbits  Gbajcmab... 76  cents.        60  cents. 


Exchange, 
20  cents. 
26  cents. 
26  cents. 
88  cents. 


THEIR  PLACE  IN  SCHOOL. 

^Tbe  Primer  is  used  in  the  Fourth  or  Pifth  Years  or  Grades. 
The  Language  Lessons  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
The  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Eighth  and^Ninth. 


Foreign  TestimoDj  to  the  Ifferiti  of  Earper's  LangvAga  Sarlai^ 

From  M.  Buissoir,  Fellow  of  the  VuiversUy  qf  France. 

Prof.  8wiDton*t  two  lower  booki  ^Langntge  Primer  and  Laiifiiage  Lenaona)  are,  •• 
fi^r  ai  we  know,  the  boldeit  and  movt  metbodlcal  attempt  to  replace  grammatical  for- 
ma1i»m  by  tb»  llTiog  aad  coDcrete  etody  of  language 

In  (be  exercise!  itiven  in  tbf ee  booke  tbe  starting  point  ie  nor  tbe  isolated  tportf,  bat 
always  (beM«<riiee  as  tbe  embodimeiit  of  a  ibongbt.  In  no  case  is  an  q  priori  definition 
laid  dovn;  t-n  tbe  contraiy,  illnstratlvf  ezaniples  are  placed  before  the  pnpll,  and  by 
tbe  ezsmination  of  tbe»e  be  is  Ic-d  to  form  bis  own  dt- Anltlon.  Tbu»,  for  instance,  in 
commnnicatipg  a  primary  notion  of  tbe  prt-positiont  tbe  teacher  tak*B  a  book,  and 
plaring  it  by  torn  on,  tntdtTf  tn,  ii#ar,  oway  /rem.  tbe  table,  a^ks,  iii  each  case.  Where 
Is  tbe  bof  k?  What  relatu  n  is  tbere  between  book  and  table?  In  this  wa>  it  is  an  easy 
task  to  convey  tbe  Idea  that  tbe  office  of  tbe  preposition  is  tt-  denote  relatfuosbip. 

1  gain,  take  the  method  of  resolvir  g  a  sentence  into  its  comi^otent  members,  and 
these  again  into  primary  at  d  secondary  parts;  by  tbe  procedure  set  forth  in  tbe^e  text 
books  tbe  teacher  gives  the  pnpil  tbe  detached  elements,  and  reqnf^s  bini  %i>  combine 
them  Into  a  whole.  For  instance:  "Wafhington  was  con  maijder-in«chiet  of  the  Amer- 
ican army;  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia;  Washington  was  born  in  1YS2;  Wash- 
ington caused  tbe  surrender  of  an  Ki  gli^h  genera);  the  place  of  snrreiider  «as  Tork- 
town;  tbe  general  was  named  Cornwallis,  etc.;  combine  tbet>e  proiiositions  into  a  aingie 
■entence.*' 

In  tbe  procesa  of  building  tbe  sentence  the  pupil  will  lesrn  far  better  than  by  any 
formal  definition  tbe  tine  nature  of  the  persc^nal  prone  un,  the  relative,  the  participle, 
etc.  This  is  the  spirit  that  vivifies  these  books  and  tfa»ir  ezicutl<  n  ia  marked  by  ex- 
traordlnary  tact.  There  is  a  most  serviceable  exercise  of  which  tbe  author  makea  great 
use.  The  task  belrg  done,  tbe  pupils  are  required  to  exrbai.ge  papers  and  criticiae 
their  mates*  papers  with  reference  to  spelling,  punctuation,  style,  and  :hought.  in  n 
short  letter  addressed  to  the  ttacber.  Several  models  of  such  letters  of  criticism  are 
given  in  these  books. 

We  may  farther  observe  that  practical  composition  in  everi  case  follows  tbe  state- 
ment  of  principles,  and  the  pupti  works  his  own  way  into  grammar  by  the  actual 
handling  of  speech  Swinton'a  method  is  tbe  inductive  method  applied  with  wonderfnl 
skill  to  tbe  study  of  the  mother-tongue. 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  tent  to  teacberaand  •cbool  ofl- 
•ers  on  receipt  of  half  tbe  retail  price.    Addreaa 
T-tf  J.  H.  OLLCTT,  Indianapolis. 
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WHO  SHALL  BE  OUK  PRIMARY  TEACHERS? 


0 


EMMA  E.   CARTER. 


|HEN  we  view  the  subject  of  teaching  in  its  broadest 
application,  we  are  ready  to  sav,  No  other  profession 
is  more  sacred.  Then  the  question,  Who  shall  engage 
in  this  work?  is  an  important  one.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  who  shall  assume  this  position  in  the  higher 
grades  of  schools,  but  the  question,  Who  shall  be  our  primary 
teachers?  is  one  which  solicits  the  consideration  of  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

It  is  by  the  primary  teacher  that  the  foundation  of  education 
is  laid.  The  materials  used  in  doing  this>  the  relations  which 
these  materials  are  made  to  bear  to  one  another,  and  the  perma- 
nence with  which  they  are  made  to  sustain  these  relations,  will 
largely  determine  the  child's  ability  to  depend  upon  himself  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  work. 

Upon  the  primary  teacher  devolves  the  duty  of  developing  the 
physical  nature  of  the  child.  She  who  experiences  perfect  health, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  best  prepared  for  this  work.  And 
yet  no  other  employment  tends  more  to  wear  out  the  constitution 
than  does  that  of  teaching.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  ''witness  the 
early  decay  and  premature  age"  of  the  teacher.  These  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  brought  on  by  a  great  anxiety  on  the  part 
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of  the  teacher  for  the  success  of  her  pupils.  Or,  they  may  result 
from  a  lack  of  sufficient  sunshine,  pure  air,  and  exercise.  But 
need  the  teacher,  more  than  the  practitioners  of  some  of  the 
other  professions,  or  of  some  of  the  arts,  be  the  victim  of  these 
evils?  We  believe  not.  But  we  do  believe  that,  by  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  health,  these  tendencies  may  be  success- 
fuUy  resisted,  and  her  usefulness  extend  through  a  long  life. 

Again,  the  body  is  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  re- 
ceives impressions ;  it  is  the  instrument  which  the  soul  uses  in 
manifesting  itself;  therefore,  the  freer  its  organs  are  from  dis- 
ease, the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties. 

The  conscientious  teacher  who  is  in  full  possession  of  healthy 
bodily  organs,  is  a  cheerful  teacher ;  and  only  such  is  fit  to.  be 
placed  over  children.  No  one  whose  manner  tends  to  sadden  the 
life  of  the  child,  or  to  make  him  feel  that  he  does  not  find  a  warm 
firiend  in  his  teacher,  is  fit  for  this  position.  «> 

While  children  are  free  from  care,  they,  at  times,  have  their 
sorrows,  arising  from  real  or  fancied  slights  or  ill  treatment  on 
the  part  of  associates;  they  have  their  seasons  of  discourage- 
ments in  trying  to  master  their  lessons.  The  teacher  must  be 
quick  to  observe  this,  and  to  offer  words  of  sympathy  or  encour- 
agement. The  child  wants  this,  he  expects  it.  Thid  craving  for 
sympathy  is  shown  by  the  following  incident :  A  little  boy,  on 
entering  his  papa's  study,  held  up  his  pinched  finger  and  said, 
^ '  Look,  papa,  how  I  hurt  it."  The  father,  being  deeply  absorbed 
in  study,  replied,  '^  I  can't  help  it  sonny."  The  child's  eyes  grew 
bigger,  and  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "Yes,  you  could;  you  might  have  said,  *0!'" 

The  law  requires  the  primary  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  the  common  branches.  Of  these  she  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge.  But  what  is  it  to  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these?  Let  the  following  illustrate :  We  find  reading  to 
be  the  twofold  art  of  interpreting  written  laoguage,  and  of  giving 
adequate  expression  by  the  voice  to  the  thought  and  feeling  gained 
from  the  interpretation. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  no  one  can  read  intelligently  without 
having  first  interpreted  the  ideas  involved  in  the  separate  printed 
words,  and  then  the  thought  involved  in  the  sentences.    To  do 
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this  requires  habits  of  clearly  defined  thought,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  studies ;  such  as  lexicography,  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  words  in  a  given  use ;  of  grammar,  in  seeing  the 
relation  of  the  words  and  sentences  to  one  another ;  and  of  rhet- 
oric, in  interpreting  the  figurative  language  that  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

After  the  completion  of  the  interpretation,  follows  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  gained.  Here  the  reader  must  determine 
the  dififerent  pitches,  modulations,  and  qualities  of  voice  adapted 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  selection.  That  he  may  deter- 
mine these,  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  elocution. 

To  illustrate  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  the  primary  teacher 
shonld  possess,  we  will  suppose  the  subject  of  fractions  is  being 
taught  Here  the  teacher  must  lead  the  pupils  to  form  the  gen- 
eral notion  fraction.  But  she  cannot  do  this  until  she  has  first 
formed  it  herself.  In  this  are  involved  the  three  following  steps: 
Analytic  attention,  comparison,  and  generalization.  Having 
taken  these  steps,  she  is  ready  to  use  this  general  notion  in  its 
two  relations  of  content  and  extent.  The  first  giving  the  defini- 
tion, as,  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  into  which 
a  unit  is  divided ;  the  second  giving  the  classes,  as,  Fractions  are 
either  common  or  decimal;  common  fractions  are  proper  or  im- 
proper, etc.  Bo,  we  see  that  in  addition  to  the  requisite  power 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  gaining  this  knowledge  for  herself, 
she  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  nature  of  mind 
in  leading  her  pupils  to  gain  this  knowledge. 

Were  we  to  look  at  the  different  divisions  of  the  other  branches 
in  a  similar  manner,  we  should  find  that  each  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  other  subjects  of  study. 

80,  while  it  is  true  that  a  lower  range  of  attainment  may  suf- 
fice for  the  primary  teacher  than  for  the  one  who  instructs  in  a 
high  school,  college,  or  university,  it  is  also  true  that  the  for- 
mer must  have  an  acquaintance  with  many  subjects  which  she 
does  not  teach. 

The  moral  fitness  of  one  filling  this  position  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance.  In  considering  what  it  should  be,  we  shall 
keep  steadily  before  our  minds,  what  the  child  is,  what  his  des- 
tiny is,  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  child. 

First,  what  the  child  is.  As  a  child,  he  is  a  little  animal; 
i.  e.,  he  lives  mostly  in  his  senses,  his  animal  wants  predominate 
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over  his  spiritual  wants.  At  the  same  time  in  him  exist  all  the 
elements  of  rationality.  But  certain  outer  conditions  must  be 
supplied  before  development  is  possible.  The  power  to  furnish 
many  of  these  lies  with  the  teacher ;  yea,  whether  she  will  or 
not,  she  does  furnish  them.  Because  of  this,  her  own  character 
is  reflected  from  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

Second,  what  the  child's  destiny  is.  '^  Every  man  is  created 
after  a  divine  ideal."  The  realization  of  this  ideal,  which  is  free- 
dom, is  man's  destiny.  To  achieve  his  destiny,  the  child  must 
conquer  his  world  of  evil  tendencies.  This  conquest  must  begin 
in  the  present,  in  childhood,  and  the  work  continue  throughout 
the  future. 

The  pupil  of  to-day  will  soon  fill  an  important  position  in  so- 
ciety. Can  the  teacher  tell  whether  he  will  be  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  in  this  relation?  Can  she  aid  him  in  becoming  the  former? 
Can  she  prevent  his  becoming  the  latter  ?  While  the  teacher 
cannot  tell  which  of  these  her  pupil  will  be,  it  is  in  her  power  to 
aid  him  in  thoroughly  qualifying  himself  for  this  position. 

Do  you  say  this  part  of  the  work  does  not  belong  to  the  com- 
mon school  teacher  ?  We  answer,  so  long  as  the  child's  nature 
is  threefold — physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  the  object  of 
education  must  be  to  make  him  a  complete  man  by  harmoniously 
developing  all  these  natures.  But,  if  one  must  be  neglected,  let 
it  not  be  the  spiritual.  For,  ''  'as  one  star  difiers  from  another 
in  glory,'  so  does  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  transcend  the  intel- 
lectual in  its  relations  to  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  the  race." 

Third,  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pupils.  vTeachers  and 
pupils  are  in  dose  association  six  hours  during  five  days  in  the 
week.  When  we  remember  that  many  of  the  latter  are  on  the 
streets  from  the  time  school  closes  till  tea  time,  then  from  afiier 
this  till  bed  time,  we  are  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  that  they 
are  with  their  teacher  a  greater  length  of  time  than  they  are 
with  their  parents.  Suppose  that  some  are  with  their  parents 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  *'next  to 
tne  mother  stands  the  teacher,  and  they  together  mould  the 
man?" 

Though  no  special  moral  instruction  be  imparted,  the  teacher 
is,  by  her  example,  always  and  everywhere  teaching.  The  lessons 
which  she  thus  teaches,  have  attached  to  them  a  responsibility  of 
which  she  cannot  fr«e  herself.    The  hearts  upon  which  these  les- 
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sons  are  impressed  are  not  like  the  marble  which  remains  as  ihe 
sculptor  leaves  it,  but,  long  after  direct  relations  with  the  teacher 
have  been  severed,  they  are  yielding  to  impressions  received  in 
childhood. 

In  view  of  these  fEU^ts  we  would  say,  the  moral  character  of 
the  primary  teacher  should  be  umblemished, — ^it  should  be  such 
as  will  enable  her  to  exemplify  by  her  life  that  she  has  conquered 
self,  such  as  will  tell  for  good  in  the  lives  of  her  pupils. 

After  having  viewed  the  primary  teacher  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  educating  the  people,  and  after  having  found  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  such  a  one,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  woman,  with  her  readiness  to  perceive  duty,  with  her  ten- 
derness of  heart,  with  her  deep  interest  in  chUdren  and  patience 
with  them,  is  better  fitted  for  primary  work  than  is  man. 

Then  let  our  primary  teachers  be  those  women  who  pay  that 
attention  to  the  laws  of  health  that  will  insure  them  healthy 
bodies ;  those  women  who  gladden  the  hearts  of  children ;  those 
women  who  are  liberally  educated  in  an  intellectual  sense ;  those 
women  who  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach ;  those' women 
who  possess  such  moral  character  as  shall  iiirnish  models  worthy 
of  imitation. 


MOTIVE  AND  HEALTH. 


li 


W.    WATKINS. 


A  Specimen  of  blooming  health  is  rare  indeed  among  the 
pupils  of  the  upper  grades  of  our  city  and  village  schools, 
and  especially  rare  among  the  girls.  Thin,  worn  iaces,  bloodless 
complexions,  and  undeveloped  forms  are  the  rule,  or,  at  least,  are 
so  common  as  to  excite  no  remark.  The  medical  faculty  has  de- 
cided opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this.  They  say  it  comes 
from  too  much  study.  Teachers  also  are  positive,  they  think, 
that  study  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, — probably  because  the  ef- 
fects of  study  are  not  apparent  in  the  class  room.  That  two  ed- 
ucated classes  could  come  to  opposite  conclusions  about  the  same 
fact,  and  either  be  wholly  right  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
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probable.  The  fiEUiultv  has  long  been  noted  for  preacribing  agree- 
able  remedies.  Hippocrates  says:  ''The  second  best  remedy  is 
better  than  the  best,  if  the  patient  likes  it  better."  The  marked 
tendency  of  modem  practice  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the 
frequency  with  which  opiates,  anesthetics,  whisky,  travel,  and  the 
like,  are  prescribed.  It  flatters  the  parent  to  be  told  that  over- 
study  is  the  cause  of  the  child's  ill  health,  for  it  is  proof  of  great 
ability ;  and  it  pleases  the  patient  to  be  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  the  school  room  and  the  drudgery  of  study. 

The  teacher  maintains  that  study  is  healthy.  He  appeals  to 
statistics,  and  they  prove  it.  He  maintains  that  there  are  many 
other  causes  of  ill  health.  That  it  is  very  evideat  that  the  con- 
ditions of  our  present  life  are  not  adapted  to  the  climate,  that 
the  diet,  dress,  social  life  and  habits  of  the  young,  all  tend  to 
produce  the  condition  seen  in  our  schools.  In  this,  all  the  teach- 
er's points  are  well  taken.  But  when  the  teacher  says,  that  he 
is  sure  that  the  physician  is  wrong,  and  that  it  was  not  school 
which  caused  Mamie's  trouble,  because  she  never  did  anything 
in  school,  that  it  was  not  over  study  because  sh^  never  showed 
the  signs  of  even  ordinaiy  study,  her  lessons  always  being  bad, 
he  is  wrong  and  the  doctor  is  right  True  study  is  as  conducive 
to  physical  health  as  manual  labor.  False  study  kills.  True 
study  is  a  delightful  exercise,  false  study  a  wearing  drudgery. 
The  one  proceeds  from  right  motives,  the  other  from  wrong  mo- 
tives. 

Among  right  motives  of  study  are:  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
the  love-  of  truth,  and  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  overcoming 
difficulties.  Without  these  there  is  no  success.  We  cannot  ob- 
tain knowledge  unless  we  thirst  for  it,  we  cannot  discover  truth 
unless  we  love  it,  and  we  will  be  discouraged  unless  we  know  by 
experience  the  delight  of  overcoming  difficulties.  With  these 
motives  difficulties  are  surmountable,  and  most  of  the  path  is 
plain  and  easy;  without  them  we  may  study  till  the  eyes  grow 
dim,  the  brain  reels,  and  the  cheeks  grow  pale  and  hollow,  but  it 
will  be  in  vain.  Neither  desire  to  please  the  teacher,  nor  ambi- 
tion to  stand  well  in  the  class,  nor  hope  of  reward,  nor  fear  of 
punishment,  are  true  motives.  Where  these  prevail  failure  is 
certain  and  danger  to  health  imminent. 

The  demonstration  of  a  theorem  in  mathemctics  is  no  killing 
matter  to  one  who  feels  a  natural  desire  to  learn  mathematics,  a 
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love  of  mathematical  truth,  and  a  love  overcoming  difficulties  ; 
but  to  one  who  cares  no  more  for  mathematics  than  an  Indian, 
who  has  never  recognized  nor  seen  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical 
truth,  and  who  has  met  difficulties  onlj  to  be  conquered  by  them, 
it  is  destructive  of  body  and  mind.  To  him  all  the  signs,  sym- 
bols, diagrams  and  explanations,  are  obstacles  instead  of  helps. 
He  wanders  in  a  labyrinth  to  which  he  has  no  clue. 

Let  us  see  how  Mamie  studies  her  lessons,  and  the  most  scep- 
tical teacher  will  be  convinced  that  the  doctor  is  right ;  it  is  study 
that  is  killing  her.  She  is  studying  Latin.  She  has  finished  the 
first  conjugation  at  two  lessons,  one  for  the  active  voice  and  one 
for  the  passive.  She  now  has  both  voices  of  movieo  for  her  lesson. 
It  is  a  fearful  task,  four  whole  pages,  every  word  to  be  commit- 
ted to  memory.  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  shfe  has  been  engaged 
for  hours  in  a  vain  attempt  to  force  the  paradigm'upon  an  un- 
willing memory.  She  is  so  wearied  that  when  she  retires  to  rest 
she  cannot  sleep.  She  rises  in  the  morning  pale  and  unrefreshed« 
attempts  her  lesson  again,  but  is  so  weary  and  discouraged  that 
she  only  partially  prepares  it,  and  fails  in  recitation.  Mamie's 
trouble  is  that  she  has  no  desire  to  hvum  Latin,  she  only  desires 
to  redie  it.  Unconsciously  to  herself  she  is  engaged  in  a  ''  des- 
perate mad  endeavor''  to  pass  through  the  course  without  learn- 
ing the  language.  Had  she  desired  to  learn  the  language  she 
would  have  observed  that  there  are  between  vnxmeo  and  amo  two 
or  three  characteristic  points  of  difference  which  constitute  all 
there  is  to  be  learned  about  rrwneo.  Any  one  who  knows  amo 
can  find  the  differences  by  reading  the  paradigm  of  moiieo.  All 
that  is  now  needed  is  to  practice  conjugation  till  perfect  certainty 
and  readiness  are  acquired.  This  is  easy.  In  a  few  minutes,  say 
an  hour,  the  whole  work  is  done,  and  well  done ;  done  to  last. 
There  is  no  worry,  no  fretting  and  faming,  no  drudgery.  The 
amount* of  mental  labor  and  nervous  strain  required  to  fix  moneo 
indelibly  in  the  mind,  is  not  greater  than  that  required  to  "  do 
up"  the  dinner  work  in  a  strange  house,  placing  in  proper  order 
and  place  the  different  utensils  and  the  ''  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, of  wood,  of  stone,  and  of  earth." 

It  is  not  true  study  that  undermines  the  strength  of  our  chil- 
dren, it  is  false  study.  This  false  study  has  false  motives  at  the 
bottom  of  it  which  are  its  cause.  These  false  motives  prevail  in 
all  the  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  especially  in  the 
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higheBt  grades  of  city  schools.  Besides  the  injury  to  bodily  health 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  they  stultify  the  mind  and  are  the  se« 
cret  cause  of  the  manifest  unrest  of  the  people  in  school  matters. 
Because  we  dare  not  trust  to  natural  motives,  and  are  bent  on 
seeming  to  do  what  we  do  not  and  cannot  do,  we  have  introduced 
artificial  motives  into  the  school  room  which  give  us  per  cents, 
at  the  expense  of  the  education  and  development  of  our  pupils. 
Daytok,  Ohio. 
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NELSON   BIZER. 


THE  temperament  or  physical  constitution  having  been  duly 
considered,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  teacher 
is  concerned  not  merely  in  the  imparting  of  knowledge  to  his 
pupils.  A  calm,  healthy,  well-balanced  state  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mmd  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  of  himself,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  this  can  be  attained  only  through  the  right  use  of 
the  physical  organization.  Hence  the  teacher  should  aim  to  in" 
stitute  in  the  school  room  every  means  within  his  reach  to  min- 
ister to  the  health  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  if  he 
will  instruct  them  in  regard  to  hygiene,  especially  as  to  personal 
cleanliness,  pure  air,  right  modes  of  living,  the  avoidance  of  bad 
habits,  such  as  using  tobacco,  eating  candy,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  pea-nuts  between  meals,  gum-chewing,  etc.,  he  can  render 
them  a  service  which  may  save  them  from  becoming  victims  to 
depraved  appetites,  and  thereby  sow  the  seeds  of  reform  and 
morals  in  many  a  future  family.  Some  will  never  hear  it  any- 
where else. 

In  the  early  training  and  management  of  children,  parents 
should  see  to  it  that  care,  guided  by  knowledge,  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  proper  culture  of  the  physical  constitutions  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  comforts  and  appliances  by  which  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  body  and  brain  may  be  secured  and  sustained-  This 
work  should  not  be  left  for  the  teacher,  yet  some  parents  will 

*FTom  adyanced  eheeta  of  "  Phrenology  in  the  School  Room  and  the 
Family,"  now  in  the  press  of  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Select  it,  and  the  teacher  should  supply  the  defideucy  when  it 
exists,  and  also  aid  parents  who  have  wisely  begun  the  work* 

FOOD  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

A  simple,  yet  plain,  diet  is  indispensable.  In  England  chil- 
dren are  fed  on  plain  food,  and  are  not  permitted  to  eat  at  the 
table  with  adults  and  to  partake  of  the  same  articles  of  food. 
Milk,  fruit,  and  wheat  ground  without  sifting,  with  oat  meal  as  a 
change,  would  probably  be  the  best  food  for  children  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  attend  school*  If  they  can  be  made  to  grow 
in  harmony  and  health,  and  their  temperaments  be  nominally 
sustained,  they  wUl  be  ready  for  the  teacher  when  old  enough  to 
attend  school,  and  will  not  come  to  him  wearied,  warped,  and  out 
of  order,  nervous,  and  fidgety,  and  fickle. 

BAD  AIB  BUIKOUB. 

Perhaps  teachers  are  not  to  blame  that  school  rooms  are  ill 
ventilated,  and  hundreds  of  children  are  crowded  into  compara- 
tively small  apartments  which  are  over-heated.  But  if  they  un- 
derstand the  subject,  and  would  do  their  best  to  insure  ventila- 
tion with  the  means  at  hand,  and  exert  such  influence  on  school 
commissioners  as  they  could,  the  needed  reform  might  soon  be 
hoped  for.  As  long  as  teachers  seem  satisfied,  school  boards  and 
the  parents,  their  constituents,  are  not  likely  to  take  trouble  and 
incur  expense  in  the  matter.  A  plenty  of  books  and  hard  study 
are  supposed  to  cover  all  the  claims  as  to  education,  while  the 
maxim,  ^'A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  is  ignored.  If  by 
means  of  bad  air  a  pupil  breaks  down,  the  result  is  charged  to 
hard  study  and  a  noble  ambition  to  rise  in  scholarship.  We  have 
lectured  in  many  academic  school  rooms  which  were  filled  with 
pupils  during  the  day,  and  when  adults  came  to  be  packed  in  as 
they  could  be  seated  for  the  evening  lecture,  the  air  was  thor- 
oughly stifling,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  employ  carpenters 
to  alter  and  adjust  the  windows  so  that  they  could  be  pulled 
down  from  the  top,  thus  permitting  the  foul  and  over  heated  air 
to  escape ;  the  only  method  of  ventilation,  previously,  having 
been  to  raise  the  windows  from  the  bottom,  which  would  let  in 
a  rush  of  cold  air  directly  upon  the  backs  of  the  pupUs,  which, 
of  course,  could  not  be  endured,  consequently  they  had  no  proper 
ventilation  at  all.     In  large  towns,  in  these  days,  school  rooms 
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are  better  ventilated,  and  at  least  windows  are  generally  arranged 
to  pull  down  from  the  top.  Pupils  kept  for  hours  in  such  apart- 
ments, thus  ill-ventilated,  soon  begin  to  suffer.  Their  brains  be- 
come overcharged  with  venous,  or  unoxjgenized  blood,  their 
minds  become  stupid,  their  nervous  systems  suffer  from  irrita^ 
tion,  and  they  can  neither  think  to  acquire  lessons,  remember 
them  when  acquired,  nor  comprehend  their  meaning.  Parents 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  children  quiet,  at  home  or  in 
church,  and  how  natural  it  is  for  them  to  be  active;  yet  they  ex- 
pect them  to  be  kept  still  at  school,  and  behave  themselves,  as  it 
is  termed,  when  stillness,  except  they  become  stupified  by  the 
foul  air,  is  next  to  impossible.  An  effort  should  be  made,  there- 
fore, to  provide  for  children  such  school  rooms  as  will  secure  for 
them  fresh  air,  which  is  about  the  .cheapest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  which  more  than  half  the  people  seem  studious  to  avoid. 

HOME   STUDY   OFTEN   PERILOUS. 

Not  only  are  children  thus  overtaxed  with  study  under  unfa- 
vorable conditions  in  school,  but  they  are  expected  to  take  their 
books  home,  and  many  of  them  have  to  study  till  bed  time. 
When  they  return  to  school  they  are  confined  as  before.  This, 
added  to  the  previous  home-study,  soon  completes  the  work  of 
deranging  their  health,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Then  the  noon- 
day lunch  is  frequently  composed  of  cake,  or  superfine  bread  and 
butter,  or  both,  and  they  would  perhaps  scarcely  fare  better  if 
they  went  home  for  their  meal ;  and  the  result  is,  they  soon  de- 
velop dyspepsical  tendencies,  irritability,  nervous  exhaustion, 
heat  of  brain,  and  confusion  of  mind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  children  crave  holidays  and  a  vacation.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  run,  leap,  struggle,  and  exercise  in  a  thousand  ways,  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  blessed  sunshine.  School  rooms  should, 
therefore,  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  light,  airy,  and 
roomy,  with  ventilation  that  shall  change  the  air  as  often  as  need 
be,  and  sufficiently  warmed  for  health  and  comfort,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  bum  the  vitality  out  of  the  air,  or  overheat  the 
rooms. 

SLAUGHTER  OF   THE   INNOCENTS. 

Pupils  thus  trained  in  school,  surrounded  by  detrimental  con- 
ditions, and  pushed  in  their  lessons,  especially  if  they  be  of  the 
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mental  temperameDt,  and  therefore  oomparativelj  slender  in  con- 
stitution— and  these  are  the  ones  that  are  most  likely  to  be 
pushed,  and  thus  te  over-exert  themselves — take  a  leading  rank 
for  a  time  in  their  studies,  are  very  likely  to  go  into  a  rapid  de- 
cline of  health  and  to  early  death ;  teachers  and  parents  having 
thus  combined  to  drive  tibe  growing  children  to  self-destruction, 
through  their  over  mental  exercises  and  the  usual  lack  of  health- 
ful bodily  action.  The  brilliant  pupils,  cut  down  in  the  morning 
of  life,  with  such  eminent  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction, of  course  are  deeply  mourned  by  all.  The  sorrowing 
friends  are  told  at  the  funeral  that  ''death  loves  a  shining  mark," 
that  '*the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  True, 
''the  I^ord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away"  the  brilliant 
loved  one,  the  pet  of  the  household,  but  as  a  penalty  of  violated 
law.  Of  course  it  was  a  sign  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  to  this  only  is  chargeable  the  death  of  the  pre- 
cocious child.  It  has  been  taken,  not  vindictively,  but  as  a  nat- 
ural penalty  for  the  infraction  of  physiological  law ;  a  law  as 
easily  understood  as  a  thousand  other  matters  which  teachers  and 
parents  learn,  and  apply  to  the  instruction  and  for  the  guidance 
of  those  under  their  charge.  They  are  instructed  in  music, 
dancing,  and  drawing,  in  many  games  and  accomplishments,  and 
the  same  amount  of  study  and  effort  would  make  them  wise  in 
the  laws  of  health  and  life. 

BOYHOOD    AND   MISCHIEF. 

The  burly,  mischievous  urchin  who  is  too  restless  to  study,  and 
too  full  of  fun  and  mischief  too  keep  still,  may  retain  his  health 
passably  well  under  the  modes  of  management  we  complain  of, 
for  he  can  hardly  be  made  to  overstudy ;  and  though  he  is  the 
mischief-breeder  of  the  .  neighborhood,  and  a  pest  to  everybody 
except  his  forgiving  mother,  is  not  thus  taken  away  by  the  Lord; 
and  though  he  may  violate  all  the  canons  of  courtesy  and  good 
behaviour,  he  nt  least  obeys  one  law,  namely,  that  of  exercise 
aud  abundant  breathing,  and  refrains  from  overstudy ;  although 
he  could  be  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  behave  himself  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  study  in  the  school,  and  become  an  exem- 
plary member  of  society,  if  he  had  a  method  of  study  and  dis- 
cipline in  accordance  mtp.  his  constitution.  But  the  precocious 
child,  with  great  brain  and  mental  temperament,  placed  in  the 
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same  school  with  this  ruddy  rogue,  will  study  faithfully  and 
break  down,  while  the  cheery,  jolly  boy  will  do  as  little  as  he 
can  in  school,  and  if  he  gets  thrashed  for  his  sportive  recreations 
and  deficient  lessons,  it  is  for  him  only  another  method  of  exer- 
cise ;  at  all  events,  he  does  not  break  down  in  health. 

When  precocious  children,  under  hot-house  training,- are  called 
to  untimely  graves,  the  old  heathen  proverb  comes  in,  *'  Whom 
the  gods  love,  die  young,"  and  that  may  be  a  consolation  to  the 
mourners ;  but  they  should  learn  that  Qod's  laws  which  relate  to 
physical  health  are  just  as  firmly  established  in  the  order  of  the 
universe  as  the  moral  laws,  and  while  we  obey  the  one,  we  ought 
not  to  leave  the  other  unobeyed ;  therefore  it  is  little  less  than 
blasphemy  to  say  that  the  Lord  smites  these  little,  slender  chil- 
dren whom  we  virtually  destroy  by  our  wrong  treatment. 

CLOTHING   OF   CHILDREN. 

In  connection  with  bad  air,  little  exercise,  or  that  which  is 
sometimes  excessive,  and  the  hotbed  method  of  mental  training 
and  excitement,  by  books  and  society,  children  are  generally  im- 
perfectly clothed.  The  fashion  of  dressing  boys  with  short  pants, 
stopping  above  the  knee,  with  stockings  often  thin  and  tight-fit- 
ting, with  tightly  laced  boots,  which  constrict  the  ankle  and  im- 
pede the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  extremities ;  and 
also  the  dressing  of  little  girls  with  skirts  hardly  reaching  to  the 
knee,  with  thin  drawers  and  stockings,  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  limbs,  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  and  severely  con- 
demned. The  fashionable  boy  will,  of  course,  have  a  thick  over- 
coat, muffler,  perhaps  a  fur  cap,  with  ear-pieces ;  and  the  girl 
will  have  a  massive  doak,  though  short,  a  fur  tippet  and  muff, 
but  the  poor  limbs  are  not  a  fifth  part  warmly  enough  dad. 

A  man,  the  robust  father  of  children  thus  dressed,  will  have 
thick,  English  knit  drawers,  stout  doth  trousers,  thick  warm 
stockings,  bootlegs  to  cover  the  limbs  nearly  to  the  knee,  where 
the  overcoat  meets  them,  and  even  then  he  feels  cold  and  desires 
Arctic  overshoes,  and  a  lap>robe  in  cold  weather  to  wrap  around 
his  feet  and  legs.  Men  know  what  they  want,  and,  if  able,  they 
will  have  it ;  but  the  poor  children,  with  large  and  overheated 
brains,  are  so  very  wrongly  dad  that  the  blood  refuses  to  visit 
the  feet  and  lower  extremities,  and,  ot^  course,  it  rushes  to  the 
brain,  lungs,  and  liver,  and  produces  unhealthfhl  congestions, 
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brain  fever,  tending  to  croup,  diphtheria,  and  pneumonia,  and, 
consequently,  untimely  death. 

WHERE   FASHIONS  COME   FROM. 

Inventors  of  fashions  and  venders  of  patterns  live  in  Paris, 
"where  grass  remains  green  all  winter,  and  though  their  styles  of 
children's  clothing  would  not  be  desirable  even  there,  they  are 
simply  absurd  and  murderous  in  New  York,  and  in  all  the  re* 
gions  north,  Mhere  snow  often  falls  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to 
four  feet,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  from  zero  to  thirty  degrees 
below.  Occasionally  we  see  a  matron  who  dresses  her  children 
as  properly  as  the  short-dress  method  will  allow.  Her  children 
are  supplied  with  warm  drawers  to  the  anl^ e,  thick  woolen  stock- 
ings, stout  shoes  which  do  not  pinch  the  feet,  and  heavy  leggins 
when  they  go  out ;  and  their  fresh,  healthy  complexion,  plump 
iaces  and  hands,  and  their  ample  growth  and  good  proportion  are 
eloquent  in  praise  of  that  mother's  wisdom.  Her  children  come 
to  noble  maturity,  and  ''rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,"  at  least 
by  their  looks,  strength,  vigor,  happiness  and  long  life. 
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LEWIS   H.   JOKES. 


WITHIN  a  few  years  past  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  our  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  our  common  schools, 
and,  consequently,  better  results  have  been  attained  in  this  branch. 
In  many  of  our  better  schools  the  influence  of  these  methods  is 
being  felt  in  the  better  preparation  of  lessons  in  other  studies. 
The  habit  of  carefully  analyzing  each  thought  for  the  purpose  of 
its  oral  delivery,  assists  much  in  the  silent  comparison  of  thoughts 
80  necessary  to  the  successful  study  of  any  subject.  If  correct 
teaching  of  reading  were  more  common,  teachers  would  less  fre- 
quently have  to  answer  for  pupils  the  question,  ''  What  does  this 
sentence  mean?'' 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  with  these  improvements 
some  defects,  unnoticed  in  the  heat  of  enthusiasm,  have  crept 
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into  the  practioee  of  our  best  teachers.    It  is  to  some  of  tkie 
defects  I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  article. 

Each  spoken  word  comes,  in  time,  to  have  a  definite  sound; 
or,  we  may  say,  that  each  word  comes  to  have,  by  custom,  a 
''  spoken  form,"  as  well  as  a  written — ^a  form  to  be  recognized  bj 
the  ear  as  well  as  one  to  be  recognized  by  the  eye.  The  spok^ 
word,  equally  with  the  written  one,  is  the  sign  of  an  idea ;  bat, 
in  speaking,  the  peculiarities  of  this  idea,  together  with  its  rela- 
tions to  other  ideas  in  the  same  thought,  are  shown  quite  as  much 
by  changes  of  pitch,  force,  and  quality  of  voice  as  by  the  position 
of  the  spoken  word  in  the  spoken  sentence. 

In  conversation,  these  peculiar  relations  of  the  ideas  in  our 
thoughts  are  fully  known  to  us,  and  the  voice,  glides  easily  and 
naturaUy  through  the  changes  of  pitch,  force,  and  quality  neces- 
sary to  express  both  the  ideas  and  their  true  relations. 

Intelligent  teachers  have  thought,  therefore,  that  of  the  pupO 
could  be  made  very  fully  acquainted  with  the  thought  of  his 
author,  and  with  the  relations  which  the  ideas  composing  sach 
thought  sustain  to  one  another,  he  would  be  inspired,  as  in  con- 
versation, to  express  easily  and  naturally  the  full  meaning  of  the 
thought     This  theory  is,  I  think,  mainly  true ;  but  even  intelli- 
gent teacheis  often  fail  in  attempting  to  carry  it  out.     I  think  I 
can  show  one  reason,  at  least,  for  such  failure,  and,  perhi^ps, 
suggest  a  remedy.    Such  teachers  generally  tell  their  pupils  that 
in  order  to  read  well  they  must  understand  what  they  read,  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  learn  the  meaning  of  each  unfsr 
miliar  word.    The  pupils,  if  they  are  obedient  and  accustomed 
to  prepare  lessons  thoroughly,  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  from 
the  dictionary  or  other  source,  and  in  recitation  give  those  meanings 
as  called  for  by  the  teacher.     The  teacher  then,  supposing  that  all 
understand  the  lesson,  calls  upon  one  to  read  and  is  surprised  to  find 
that  he  does  not  show  a  full  comprehension  and  appreciation  of 
the  thought,  and  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  express  it  clearly.   The 
fact  is,  that  the  learning  of  the  meaning  of  particular  words  is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  steps  toward  the  full  appreciation  of  a 
thought.     The  second  step  should  be  a  process  of  instnwtian  (in- 
struere,  to  set  in  order,  to  build  within),  a  setting  in  order  of  the 
ideas  learned,  a  building  of  the  thought  within  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  in  response  to  well  directed  questions  of  the  teacher.    Tbe 
third  step  is  a  brief  meditation — very  brief  with  children — on 
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tliis  thought  till  its  correBpondbg  emotions  are  produced.  If, 
nnder  the  influence  of  these  emotions,  the  pupil  fails  to  deliver 
the  thought  correctly,  the  teacher  should  assist  him  by  reading 
for  him  and  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitate  such  reading  while  he 
is,  to  some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  the  thought  which  he 
is  trying  to  deliver.  Such  a  course  is  better  than  to  confuse  a 
popil  with  further  questions,  at  least  till  he  attains  a  standard  of 
taste  which  will  enable  him  to  better  judge  of  appropriate  and 
^easing  delivery. 

Another  defect,  quite  as  fatal  to  success  in  teaching  reading  is 
lack  of  method  in  questioning,  is  the  teaching  of  too  frequent 
and  violent  changes  of  the  pitch,  or  force,  or  quality  of  voice, 
without  adapting  these  changes  to  the  varying  shades  of  mean- 
ing to  be  expressed.  Pupils  thus  taught  come  to  think  that 
the  greater  the  changes  of  voice,  the  more  spirited  and  correct 
the  delivery,  until  the  readidg  of  one  is  like  a  succession  of  thun- 
der daps,  and  that  of  another  little  less  than  a  succession  of  ex- 
treme vocal  slides,  and  so  on,  ad  mfiniium.  Now,  since  any  given 
word  spoken  without  emphasis  represents  an  idea,  and  when 
spoken  with  an  upward  slide  quite  another,  and  with  a  difierent 
degree  of  force  still  a  different  idea,  with  entirely  different  rela- 
tions, it  may  occur  that  such  reading  fails  of  giving  the  thought 
of  the  author,  though  each  word  be  correctly  pronounced.  In 
&ct,  for  pleasant,  smooth  reading,  many  words,  some  phrases, 
and  even  clauses,  require  to  be  spoken  so  as  to  attract  as  little 
attention  as  possible,  while  others  demand  frequent  and  delicate 
changes  of  vocal  expression  in  order  to  show  all  the  nicer  shades 
of  meaning  which  they  hold. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  VOICE. 


J.  FBAI8E  BICHABD. 


NO  SUBJECT  in  English  grammar  is  more  imperfectly  treated, 
and,  per  consequence,  less  generally  understood  than  that 
of  voice.  Either  the  authors  and  teachers  fail  to  comprehend  and 
present  the  leading  points  involved,  or  students  are  remarkably 
obtuse  in  their  perceptions;  for  it  is  lamentably  true  that  three- 
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fourths  of  those  licensed. to  teach  in  our  common  schools  are  un- 
able to  determine,  with  even  ordinary  certainty,  whether  a  par- 
ticular yerb  is  in  the  active  or  in  the  passive  voice. 

At  the  risk  of  adding  to  the  general  confusion  on  this  subject, 
we  venture 

A   FEW   D£FINITIONB. 

1.  A  voice  is  a  form  indicating  the  relation  of  the  subject  to 
the  verb. 

2.  The  active  voice  is  one  in  which  the  relation  originates  in 
the  subject. 

3.  The  passive  voice  is  one  in  which  the  relation  terminates  in 
the  sul^ect. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1,  Active  Voice. — The  teacher  bought  a  book.  The  child 
sleeps  on  the  bed.  The  horse  runs  in  the  meadow^  General 
Grant  is  President  of  the  United  States.    The  boy  hurt  himself. 

2.  Passive  Voice. — The  enemy  was  defeated.  The  clown  was 
laughed  at. 

With  these  definitions  and  illustrations  kept  before  our  minds, 
it  will  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  discover  the  following 

DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  VOICES. 

1.  That  which  is  plainly  stated  in  the  second  and  the  third 
definitions. 

2.  The  passive  voice  always  contains  some  form  of  the  verb 
to  be^  combined  with  a  passive  participle.  ^ 

3.  As  a  consequence  of  the  last,  the  passive  voice  must  al- 
ways, con  tain  more  than  one  word. 

4.  The  passive  voice  is  always  accompanied  by  the  preposition 
by,  expressed  or  understood.  ' 

5.  The  natural  order  of  the  terms  in  the  active  voice  is:  Sub- 
ject, verb,  object ;  in  the  passive,  the  object  (subject),  the  verb, 
the  agent,  following  the  preposition  by.  What  in  the  active  was 
the  subject,  in  the  passive  becomes  the  agent,  and  what  was  the 
object  becomes  the  subject. 

We  are  doubtless  prepared  now  to  ask,  and,  we  trust,  to  answer, 
the  question:  Have  intransitive,  verbs  voice  ? 

With  the  minority,  we  are  disposed  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  submit  the  following  reasons: 

1.    Voice,  like  mode  and  tense,  must  be  regarded  as  a  general 
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property,  applicable  alike  to  both  transitive  and  intransitiye 
verbs. 

2.  Voice  ifl  a  farm^  and  as  such  can  be  applied  as  well  to 
intransitive  as  to  transitive  verbs. 

3.  The  definitions  usually  given  by  standard  authors  will  ap- 
ply as  well  to  intransitive  as  to  transitive  verbs.  Says  Greene : 
^'The  active  represents  the  subject  as  acting."  In  this  light,  runs, 
in  the  sentences,  "  The  boy  runs,  and  the  boy  runs  the  dog,"  is 
active,  and  hence  has  voice. 

4.  It  is  true  all  verbs  are  not  equally  active  in  form ;  this  is 
no  objection.  All  Caucassians  are  not  equally  white,  and  yet  we 
do  not,  on  thai;  account,  reject  all  who  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  whiteness. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  mis- 
take made  by  our  leading  grammarians,  viz.,  a  failure  to  distin- 
guish the  passive  voice  from  the  combination  of  the  verb  to  be 
and  an  adjective.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples  :  *^  My  book  is 
torn;**  "The  world  was  created;"  "The  mouse  was  caught;"  "The 
lesson  was  studied." 

Whether  the  form,  in  any  case,  is  the  passive  voice  or  simply 
the  combination  of  the  verb  to  be  and  an  adjective,  depends  upon 
the  thought  to  be  conveyed.  Take  the  example,  "The  mouse 
^as  caught"  If  I  say,  "  when  I  reached  the  trap  the  mouse 
t?as  caught,"  I  call  attention  to  the  conditi4m  of  ike  animal  at  a 
particular  time.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  caught  mouse.  If  I 
say  "  the  mouse  was  caught  by  the  trap  just  as  I  arrived,"  I  call 
attention  to  the  act,  not  to  the  condition.  In  the  first  instance 
caught  is  an  adjective ;  in  the  second,  a  verb. 

With  this  principle  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  "  is 
torn,"  in  the  foregoing  example,  is  in  the  passive  voice.  "Tom" 
describes  the  book,  and  is  plainly  an  adjective.  '*  Was  created  " 
is  just  as  ambiguous  as  ''was  caught."  In  the  sentence,  "the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,"  "was  created"  refers  to  the  act 
of  making,  and  is  a  verb;  but  in  the  sentence,  "the  world  was 
created  before  man  appeared,"  "created"  may  be  an  adjective. 

In  all  such  cases  the  thought  to  be  expressed  must  determine 
the  part  of  speech. 

NOBTHWXBTSBN  OhIO   NoBMAL  ScHOOL,   AdA,   O. 
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SOME  OF  THE  SpBJECTIVE  ENEMIES  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 


C.  W.  HODGIN. 


ONE  may  possess  a  vast  number  of  facts ;  he  may  have  read 
all  that  has  been  written  in  literature;  he  may  have  lin- 
gered long  in  the  cell  of  the  philosopher ;  he  may  be  familiar 
with  every  stratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  have  penetrated  to 
its  seething,  fiery  center;  he  may  have  traveled  from  pole  to 
pole,  have  scaled  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  dived  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  sea ;  he  may  know  the  combining  number  of  every 
element  in  nature,  and  be  familiar  with  the  wonder-working  laws 
of  chemical  affinity ;  he  may  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  mi- 
croscope into  the  minutest  crevice  of  the  tiniest  crystal,  or  have 
soared  to  the  very  confines  X)f  the  universe  on  the  wings  of  the 
telescope,  and  yet  not  be  a  scholar  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense. 
He  who  knows  thoroughly  one  thing,  and  can  make  his  knowl- 
edge serve  a  useful  end,  is  &  better  scholar  than  he  who,  know- 
ing a  hundred  things,  has  not  the  practical  wisdom  to  use  one  of 
them. 

Knowledge  is  defined  as  "  the  sum  of  what  is  acquired  by 
study,  the  facts  and  relations  learned  by  the  various  operations 
of  the  intellect;"  wisdom  is  the  practical  common  sense  which 
uses  knowledge  as  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  right 
ends;  and  both  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  essential  to  true  schol- 
arship. 

Knowledge  is  the  acute  smell,  the  delicate  taste,  the  sensitive 
touch,  the  hearing  ear,  the  seeing  eye;  wisdom  is  the  active  brain 
receiving  and  corelating  the  impressions  into  distinct  forms. 
Knowledge  is  the  pencil,  the  colors,  the  easel,  the  canvas ;  wis- 
dom is  tne  ready  artist,  who,  in  these  materials  embodies  the 
loveliest  ideals.  Knowledge  is  the  marble  block,  the  chisel,  the 
mallot ;  wisdom  is  the  sculptor,  bringing  from  the  shapeless  mass 
the  speaking  form.  EInowledge  is  the  stone  from  the  quarries 
about  Jerusalem,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the 
Tyrian  purple;  wisdom  is  the  skillful  Hiram  who  constructs 
therefrom  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon.     Knowledge  is 
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the  blossom,  wisdom  the  fructifyiDg  principle,  scholarship  the 
ripened  fruit.     Knowledge  is  always 

"  The  material  with  -which  wisdom  builds, 

'Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Both  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich." 

Some  there  are  who  possess  much  knowledge,  but  few  who 
have  with  it  the  wisdom  to  use  it  in  the  accomplishment  of  right 
ends. 

Since  wisdom,  as  an  element  of  scholarship,  selects  right  ends 
jor  the  application  of  knowledge,  there  is  implied,  as  a  basis 
for  true  scholarship,  a  high  degree  of  moral,  as  well  as  mental, 
excellence.  But  moral  excellence  is  manifested  in  behavior. 
Here  we  see  the  intimate,  the  necessary  relation  of  behavior  to 
scholarship.  It  is  because  of  this  relation  that  our  school  law 
makes  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  to  give  instruction  in  good  behavior ;  and  it 
is  the  business  of  every  student  to  possess  himself  of  habits  of 
good  behavior,  that  he  may  acquire  scholarship. 

The  enemies  and  friends  of  scholarship  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  one  general  name,  habit* 

Habit  is  defined  as  a  subjective,  or  internal  principle,  which 
leads  us  to  do  easily,  naturally,  and  with  growing  certainty,  what 
we  do  often.  Those  habits,  therefore,  that  are  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  true  scholarship,  may  properly  be  called  its  sulh 
jeetive  enemies ;  and  those  that  contribute  to  such  acquisition,  its 
mbjeetive  friends. 

Some  poet,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  says: 

"  Habit)  at  first,  is  but  a  silken  thread, 

Fine  as  the  light -winged  gossamers  that  sway 

In  the  warm  sunbeams  of  a  summer's  day; 

A  shallow  streamlet,  rippling  o'er  its  bed ; 

A  tiny  sappling,  ere  its  roots  are  spread; 

A  yet  unhardened  thorn  upon  the  spray; 

A  lion's  whelp  that  hath  not  scented  prey ; 

A  little  smiling  child,  obedient  led. 

Beware!  that  thread  may  bind  thee  as  a  chain; 

That  streamlet  gather  to  a  fatal  sea; 

That  sapling  spread  into  a  gnarled  tree; 

That  thorn,  grown  hard,  may  wound  and  give  thee  pain; 

That  playful  whelp  his  murderous  fangs  reveal ; 

That  child,  a  giant,  crush  thee  'neath  his  heel." 
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Habits  of  fickleness  are  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  schol- 
arship. The  friends  opposing  these,  are  habits  of  stability,  or 
steadfastness.  The  word  fickleness  comes  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  which  means  to  touch  lightly.  The  word  stability  is  from  a 
Latin  word  which  means  to  make  firm,  to  cause  to  stand. 

The  fickle  student  begins  many  things,  bat  touches  them  all 
so  lightly  that  none  of  them  stand  firmly ;  he  does  not  dwell 
long  enough  upon  anything  to  lay  a  good  foundation,  and  build 
thereon  a  solid  superstructure  before  a  class  is  formed  in  some 
new  subject  which  he  is  very  anxious  to  study ;  but  in  order  to 
take  it  up  he  must  drop  something  already  bugun,  and  by  the 
time  he  returns  to  the  first,  what  he  had  partially  learned  is 
wholly  forgotten,  and  his  time  and  energy  have  availed  him  noth- 
ing of  value.  The  stable  student  lays  carefully  his  foundation 
of  good  material,  plumbs  and  squares  the  superstructure,  takes 
time  to  see  that  all  parts  are  properly  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
forming  an  edifice  of  permanence  and  beauty. 

^'A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss ;"  no  more  does  a  student 
gather  scholarship  who  rolls  through  a  course  of  study,  dropping 
one  unfinished  study  to  take  up  another,  and  that  for  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

Of  all  the  students  who  enter  our  normal  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  not  six  per  cent,  ever  graduate.  They  come  with  no 
well-defined  or  settled  purpose,  the  least  opposing  circumstance 
discourages  them,  and  they  turn  their  backs  upon  school  to  hurry 
unprepared  into  some  business  er  profession,  to  reap  fiiilure  and 
bitter  disappointment.  One  of  the  oldest  and  shrewdest  business 
men  of  New  fork  City,  who  has  watched  with  an  eagle  eye  the 
business  men  of  that  metropolis  for  half  a  century,  says,  ''  Not 
less  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  young  men  who  begin 
business  there  fail,  not  for  lack  of  capital,  nor  because  there  is 
not  business  to  be  done,  but  because  they  do  not  know  their  busi- 
ness ;  they  have  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying their  operations,  nor  the  wisdom  to  apply  them.  They 
were  too  fickle  to  serve  the  necessary  apprenticeship  which  would 
fit  them  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business." 

I  would  not  be  understood  that  graduation  from  a  college  is 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  scholarship;    we  have  many 
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bright  examples  to  the  contrary;  but  a  dearly  defined  and  set- 
tled purpose,  and  stability  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose 
are  necessary;  and  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  some  good  in- 
stitution of  learning  is  an  excellent  auxiliary. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 


T.   P.  CHARLTON. 


I  NOTICE  with  regret  that  in  many  parts  of  the  State  the  oppo- 
sition to  l^e  common  school  system  is  assuming  a  new  form 
and  is  directing  its  attack  upon  the  most  vital  part  of  the  system, 
viz.,  the  high  school. 

For  years  the  enemies  of  free  schools  opposed  the  system  as  a 
wkole^  claiming  that  it  was  unjust  and  expensive.  Foiled  in  this, 
they,  two  years  ago,  rallied  their  forces  and  repealed  the  coun^ 
superintendency  law.  Encouraged  by  their  success  in  that  mea- 
sure, they  now  assail  the  high  school  as  a  useless  appendage,  and 
I  have  been  astonished  to  see  such  a  feeble  defense  made  by  the 
friends  of  higher  education.  ^ 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  tampering  with  this  old  enemy, 
who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  attempted  to  check  the 
wheels  of  progress  in  Indiana,  but  much  to  be  gained  by  a  vigor- 
ous defense.  It  is  folly  to  use  smooth  words  to  characterize  this 
movement.  They  are  pleased  to  call  it  **  Economy,"  *'  Reform," 
"Retrenchment,"  etc.  They  demand  the  reduction  of  teachers' 
salaries,  and  say  nothing  about  the  salaries  of  county  and  city 
officers,  which  are  from  five  to  ten  times  as  great.  They  would 
turn  out  the  children  of  Indiana  from  the  school  rooms  before 
they  can  read  well  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  or  understand  arith- 
metic sufficiently  well  to  apply  it  to  the  simplest  affairs  of  busi- 
ness. They  deny  that  there  are  any  advantages  resulting  from 
high  schools.  Ifi  view  of  this  position,  taken  by  the  enemies  of 
education,  every  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them  with 
arguments  deduced  from  facts. 

I  submit  the  following  benefits  of  retaining  the  high  school  as 
a  part  of  the  school  system: 

1.  It  keeps  pupils  in  school  several  years  longer,  thus  more 
fully  fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 
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2.  It  acts  as  a  constant  stimolus  upon  the  lower  grades,  which 
alone  is  worth  all  it  costs. 

3.  *It  educates  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  would  otherwise 
remain  in  ignorance. 

4.  It  avoids  the  danger  and  expense  of  sending  our  young 
people  abroad  to  acquire  education. 

5.  It  enables  pupils  to  pursue  their  studies  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  parents,  and  surrounded  by  the  refining  influences  of 
the  home  home  circle. 

6.  It  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  legal  branches. 

7.  It  every  year  sends  into  society  well  trained  men  and 
women,  who  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  those  still  in 
school. 

8.  It  educates  a  great  majority  of  our  best  teachers. 

9.  It  gives  reputation  to  schools,  thus  increasing  their  pc^u' 
larity  and  usefulness. 

10.  It  furnishes  the  State  wdl  qualified  citizens,  and  elevates 
the  standard  of  scholarship  in  society. 

Other  reasons  might  be  enumerated,  but  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  high  school  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  are  educated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  make  more  loyal  dtizens.  I  do  not  think 
that  our  high  schools  should  be  mere  feeders  of  the  collies. 
They  have  a  far  higher  work.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  our  high 
school  students  will  never  enter  college,  and  the  course  of  study 
should  be  adapted  to  their  wants.  At  the  same  time  I  rejoice 
that  the  State  University  is  now  connected  with  the  high  schools 
of  the  State,  as  it  accommodates  those  who  wish  to  take  the  col- 
lege course. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  policy  «^vf  every  town  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants  to  establish  a  high  school.  True,  the  course  of  study 
cannot  be  as  extensive  as  in  the  cities,  still  they  can  do  a  good 
work,  and  if  they  do  good  work  they  may  expect  a  good  patron- 
age from  the  country  districts.  The  public  schools  of  Indiana 
are  now  prosperous.  Take  away  the  high  school  and  you  take 
from  them  all  their  vigor,  and  restore  the  era  of  the  "three  Il.'s." 

Then  let  every  teacher  stand  firm  by  the  high  school  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  school  system. 

ViNCKNNKS,  Ind^  July  3, 1876. 
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A  CENTENNIAL  COLLOQUY:  NOW  AND  THEN, 


8.    H.   WEIDEMETKB. 


1776.  ''How  I  should  like  to  have  gone  to  school  theni  No 
long  lessons  in  chemistry  to  be  learned;  we  would  have  had  scores 
of  pages  less  of  natural  philosophy  and  history,  and  only  thirteen 
States  to  bound." 

1876.  '  'But  remember  the  cold  school  houses  where  you  would 
have  literally  spent  the  day,  the  uncomfortable  benches,  and  the 
poor,  half-paid  master,  whose  most  arduous  duty  was  mending 
pens,'  and  whose  most  effective  arguments  were  the  fool's  cap  and 
the  ruler.** 

1776.     "They  had  steel  pens  then." 

1876.     **Yes,  at  thirty- three  dollars  per  gross." 

1776.  ''You  refer  to  the  ordinary  district  school,  forgetting 
that  Harvard  and  Yale  were  then  already  old." 

1876.  "Speaking  of  uncomfortable  school  houses  reminds  me 
that  stoves  were  not  used  in  churches  till  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  then  the  conscientious  had  serious  scruples  about  their  pro- 
priety. Imagine  a  congregation  walking  into  church,  each  indi- 
vidual carrying  a  foot-stove!" 

1776*  "Yes,  but  now  that  churches  are  so  much  more  com- 
fortable than  formery,  we  are  less  punctual  in  our  attendance. 
People  used  to  be  fined  for  absenting  themselves  from  church — 
what  a  debt  some  now-a-days  would  owe!" 

1876.  "A  minister's  life  in  1776  was  infinitely  harder  than 
now.  People  regarded  him  as  superhuman,  and  he  must  have 
been,  to  have  lived  well  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year; 
to  have  watched  carefully  over  his  flock;  to  have  led  innumerable 
weekly  prayer  meetings;  to  have  given  two  long  sermons  Sunday, 
and  a  lecture  in  the  evening,  besides  being  leader  of  the  choir; 
and  the  minister's  wife — every  one  knows  what  an  overworked, 
gentle,  uncomplaining  saint  she  was!" 

1876.  "How  could  the  congregations  enjoy  such  music  as 
they  used  to  have?  The  bass-viol  and  untrained  voices  of  the 
choristers  could  not  compare  with  our  modem  quartette  choirs." 

1776.  "It  seems  to  me  better  to  have  less  scientific,  and  more 
soul  music.  Cultivated  voices  are  delightful  at  a  concert  hall; 
but  in  church,  where  we  go  to  worship,  each  one  should  join  in 
the  sbging." 
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Busical  advantages  the  public  now  havef 

^  «  ."^^tM  improvement  upon  the  harpischord;  in- 

N,  cwttservatories  is  within  the  means  of  all;  and 

.^isi^tN^tt^  band  could  compare  with  Thomas's  well 


,v 


^       9m  where  is  the  modem  musician  who  can  compare 
1^  ,^a  nMe-master  Beethoven?    A  century  ago  he  was  liv- 

v^TK    '^Yes;  but  if  he  did  compose,  he  could  hardly  play  his 

,^  ^wiMttaa>  and  his  symphonies  were  like  so  many  hieroglyphics 
.0  >iH^  public  mind,  till  Thomas  made  us  familiar  with  them. 

l^&  ^'If  the  people  used  to  abuse  their  ministers,  they  suf- 
t^x«d  enough  from  their  family  physicians  to  atone  for  it.  Their 
drugs  were  sufficient  to  produce  perpetual  headache ;  their  prac- 
lice  of  depriving  the  sick  of  fresh  air  and  water  was  a  serious 
mistake,  while  bleeding  was  simply  barbarous." 

1776.  "Give  me  a  dose  of  old-fashioned  bitter  medicine,  and 
I  recpver;  I  haven't  faith  enough  to  get  well  on  your  modem 
pellets  and  the  hundredth  dilution  of  the  two  hundredth  potency, 
which  seems  to  me  like  throwing  a  bottle  of  salts  into  the  Charles 
river,  and  then  calling  its  waters  medicinal  V* 

1776.  ''If  the  older  people  had  fewer  recreations  than  now^ 
the  young  people  enjoyed  life.  The  busking  and  May  parties, 
the  apple  bees — where  are  they?  Even  Valentine  is  a  saint  of 
the  past,  and  no  longer  the  messenger  of  true  lovers." 

1776.  ''In  these  days  young  people  leave  home  for  a  party  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  dance  till  three,  and  sleep  all  the 
next  day  to  rest  themselves.  In  the  good  old  times  people  were 
more  sensible.  Public  dances  were  advertised  to  begin  precisely 
at  five  o'clock,  and  to  be  abroad  at  a  private  party  after  nine  was 
an  exception  upon  which  the  best  society  frowned." 

1876.  "People  used  to  be  too  matter-of-fact  There  is  no 
spice  about  a  daylight  party,  and  such  unromantic  ways  of  court- 
ing as  they  used  to  have — real  Barkis  and  Peggoty  affairs!  I  am 
sure  I  prefer  moonlight  walks  and  French  bonbons  to  a  chimney 
comer  tete-a-tete,  with  once  in  a  while  the  delicate  attention  of  a 
bouquet  of  sunflowers  and  sweet  Williams." 

1776.     "For  all  that,  there  were  fewer  unhappy  marriages 
then  than  now.     The  long  time  necessary  for  preparation  gave 
unity  for  reflection,  and  the  custom  of  publishing  the  pro- 
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posed  marriage  several  weeks  beforehand,  gave  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose  the  match  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace.'' 

1876.  ''Think  what  a  great  invention  modem  photography 
is!  Several  persons  can  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  so  quickly  that 
a  late  view  of  Broadway  gave  the  nails  in  the  sole  of  a  boy's  boot 
as  he  ran  down  the  street.  Our  grandmothers  had  to  go,  day 
after  day,  to  the  artists'  to  have  their  portraits  painted — a  tire- 
some duty  and  a  discouraging  one,  as  the  picture  usually  waa 
stiff,  and  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  its  original." 

1776.  '*  Though  not  the  best  of  likenesses,  onr  family  por- 
traits look  down  on  us  from  their  places  till  we  learn  to  love  them 
for  themselves.  Grandmothers  and  grandfathers  live  again,  and 
many  a  venerable  ancestor  would  be  forgotten  but  for  nis  place 
on  the  home  walls." 

1776.  ''  Dr.  Holmes  says,  in  his  charming  picture  of  Doro- 
thy Q.: 

^  Who  the  painter  was  Done  may  tell; 

One  whose  best  was  not  overwell. 

Hard  and  dry  it  must  be  confessed ; 

Flat  as  a  rose  that  has  long  been  pressed. 

Yet  in  her  cheek  the  hues  are  bright, 

Dainty  colors  of  red  and  white — 

Look  not  on  her  with  eye  of  scorn, 

Dorothy  Q.  was  a  lady  born.'  " 

1876.  "There  are,  we  see,  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
good  and  bad  in  everything,  and  though  we  cannot  agree  with 
yon  that  we  prefer  to  have  lived  one  hundred  years  aso,  we  do 
Bay  that  if  not  ourselves,  we  would  rather  be  our  grandfathers." 

1876.  "  We  reverence  the  noble  men  and  women  who  made 
us  free.  We  owe  to  them  our  homes,  our  country,  our  very  ex- 
istence. It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  lapse  of  a  century,  im- 
provements and  discoveries  had  not  been  made.  We  would  not 
now  willingly  sever  the  ocean  cables,  or  tear  up  the  rrilroads  in 
the  country  to  live  as  our  ancestors  did;  yet  in  many  ways  we 
delight  to  learn  from  them.  We  wear  a  modification  of  the  old 
dress,  and  call  it  graceful;  congregational  singing  is  again  pop- 
ular; modern  houses  are  built  with  old-fashioned  fireplaces,  sur- 
rounded by  Dutch  tiles;  old  clocks  are  too  valuable  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  our  grandmother's  china  is  precious  as  gold  " 

1776.  "A  hundred  years  hence  others  will  celebrate  this  Cen- 
tennial as  we  now  commemorate  it,  when  they  shall  meet  as  we 
now  meet;  so  surely  as  they  shall  see  the  blue  summits  of  our 
native  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon:  so  surely  as  they  shall  be- 
hold the  rivers  still  flowing  toward  the  sea — so  surely  may  they 
see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the  Union  floating  on  the  top  of 
the  Capitol;  and  then,  as  now,  may  the  sun  in  his  course  visit  no 
land  more  free,  more  happy,  more  lovely  than  this  our  own, 
country. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION  NO.  10. 


CONCKBNINO  COUNTY  6UPEB1NTBNDKNCY. 


Office  Sup't.  Public  Instrdotion, 
Indianapolis,  July  20,  1876. 

The  following  circular  of  information  has  been  prepared  in  answer  to 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  status  of  the  county 
superintendents. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Marion  County  vs.  Walter  S.  Smith,  has  declared  the  act  of  March  9, 
1876,  commonly  known  as  the  act  amendin|g^  the  county  superintendency 
law  ot  1873,  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Marion  County, 

vs. 
Walter  S.  Smith. 

From  the  Marion  Superior  Court.     Buskirk,  J. 

The  appellee  presented  to  the  appellant  his  claim  for  services  rendered 
by  him  as  county  superintendent.  The  claim  was  disallowed.  Appeal 
to  Superior  Court,  where  the  claim  was  allowed. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed  if  the  act  of 
March  8,  1878,  amending  sections  38,  37,  39,  and  43,  of  the  common 
school  law  of  March  6, 1865,  is  still  in  force.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  judgment  must  be  reversed  if  the  act  of  March  9, 1875, 
purporting  to  amend  the  same  sections  of  the  school  law,  is  valid. 

The  act  of  1878  amended  certain  sections  of  the  school  law  of  1865. 
The  sections  amended  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. The  act  of  1875  should  have  amended  the  act  of  1878.  The 
question  was  recently  very  fully  considered,  and  decided  adversely  to  the 
appellant.   Blackmore  vs.  Dolan,  50  Ind.  194.  See  Buskirk's  Practice,  172. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed  with  costs. 
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The  Tarious  questions  which  have  been  sent  to  this  department  con- 
cerning this  decision,  are  answered  as  follows: 

1.  Does  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  itself  oust  the  present 
county  superintendents,  who  were  appointed  under  the  act  of  1875  by 
the  county  commissioners  ? 

Answer. — No.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  a  judgment 
of  ouster.  If  the  acting  superintendent  has  had  peaceable  possession  of 
the  office  he  is  the  de  fa/sto  superintendent,  and  cannot  be  ousted  except 
by  decree  of  a  court  ot  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  the  appointment  of 
his  successor. 

2.  Are  the  acts  of  a  superintendent,  who  has  been  executing  the  law 
of  1876,  valid? 

Answer. — A  county  superintendent,  appointed  under  the  act  of  1876, 
is  an  officer  de  faeto^  but  not  de  jure;  hence,  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, bis  official  acts  are  valid,  done  as  a  (^6  facto  superintendent. 

'*  The  law  has  provided  abundant  means  by  which  an  officer  de  jwe 
may  become  such  de  faeio^  against  another  person  who  wrongfully  holds 
possession;  but  the  public  are  interested  that,  while  such  litigation  is 
pending  to  settle  the  right,  the  functions  of  the  office  shall  continue  to 
be  exercised,  in  order  that  the  public  business  may  be  done.  To  this  end, 
it  is  a  rule  of  plain  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  law,  that  the  officer 
de  facto  shall  act  until  he  shall  be  ousted."     23  Ind.  449. 

8.  Does  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  itself,  place  the  office 
in  the  hands  of  the  former  superintendent? 

Answer. — No.  The  decision  does  not  of  itself  reinstate  the  former 
superintendent.  The  former  superintendent  may  have  removed  from 
the  county,  or  may  have  in  other  ways  abandoned  the  office;  and  a  man 
who  has  abandoned  an  office  and  goes  out  of  possession  ^f  the  same,  can- 
not afterwards  reclaim  it.  19  Ind.  356;  21  Ind.  516.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, establishes  a  rule  by  which  the  lower  courts  must  be  governed  in 
deciding  the  right  of  any  claimant  for  the  office.  Each  case  must  be  de- 
termined upon  its  own  individual  merits.  To  repeat,  this  decision  does 
not,  of  itself,  give  the  former  superintendent  any  right  or  title  to  the 
office.  The  rights  of  each  superintendent  can  only  be  determined  and 
enforced  by  a  suit  at  law. 

4.  Has  the  county  auditor  the  right  to  call  the  township  trustees  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  superintendent  ? 

Answer. — Yes.  A  county  auditor  may  call  the  board  of  township 
trustees  together  under  the  statute,  and  they  may  appoint  a  county  super- 
intendent de  jure  as  against  the  superintendent  de  facto  in  possession. 
But  the  acts  of  the  latter  will  be  valid,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
until  he  shall  have  surrendered  to  the  de  jure  superintendent,  or  shall 
have  been  ousted  by  a  judgment  of  a  court. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  vacancy  in  law  but  not  in  fact,    A  vacancy  in 
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law  justifies  a  county  auditor  in  calling  trustees  together  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  vacancy. 

6-  Can  persons  who  were  appointed  superintendents  under  the  act  of 
1878,  claim  one  dollar  in  addition  to  the  three  dollars  they  have  already 
received  for  services  rendered  since  the  act  of  1875? 

Answer. — Yes. 

6.  Can  they  charge  the  county  four  dollars  per  day  for  time  which 
they  have  spent  in  examining  teachers,  and  for  which  service  they  have 
received  one  dollar  from  each  of  the  teachers  so  examined? 

Answer. — Yes. 

.  7.  Can  the  teachers  who  have  paid  one  dollar  to  such  county  superin- 
tendents for  examination  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1875,  recover 
the  money  so  paid  ? 

Answer. — Yes. 

8.  Should  county  superintendents  now  act  under  the  law  of  1875  ? 

Answer. — ^Yes.  The  county  superinteudent  should  now  execute  the 
law  of  1873,  and  disregard  all  the  amendments  contained  in  the  act  of 
March  9,  1875. 

9.  Could  a  former  county  superintendent  who  instituted  suit  to  re- 
cover possession  of  the  ofiSce,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  de  facto  superin- 
tendent^ and  who  succeeded  in  his  suit,  hold  the  office  against  a  superin- 
tendent subsequently  appointed  by  the  township  trustees? 

Answer. — He  couTd  not.  I  therefore  think  it.  would  be  unwise  to  com- 
mence such  a  suit,  because  the  township  trustees  could  settle  case  long 

before  the  suit  could  be  determined. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 

.  Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  June  official  appears  this  paragraph,  viz:  '*The  former  super- 
intendent has  no  right  or  title  to  the  office  whatever,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent should  hold  the  office  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and 
qualified." 

This  paragraph  should,  of  course,  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vious one,  the  opinion  being  that  "t/  the  former  superintendent  turned 
ontT  the  office  to  the  present  superintendent  voluntarilyy  and  has  made  no 
contest  before  the  courts  for  it,  the  former  sup't.  has  no  right,"  etc. 
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Thb  Educatiomist  has  been  consolidated  in  The  Indiana  School  Journal. 
W.  A.  Bell  continues  as  Editor,  George  P.  Brown  is  associate  editor.  Each  is  (o  be 
at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matteni  without  holding  the  other  respon> 
sible  for  the  same.    Mr.  Brown's  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  bt 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

■ 

If  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  a  little  late,  and  contains  more  mis- 
takes than  usual,  our  readers  will  be  charitable  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
been  edited  at  long  range,  the  editor  being  in  Philadelphia,  ** doing"  the 
Centennial. 


Consolidation. — The  Northern  Indiana  Teacher  has  been  purchased 
and  merged  in  this  Journal.  The  "Teacher"  has  been  an  excellent 
paper,  and  its  editors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford,  will  be  kindly  remembered  by 
its  readers,  and  by  those  who  have  met  them  at  Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  Journal  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Teacher  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  their  subscription.  If,  in  any  instance,  a  teacher  is  sub- 
scriber to  both  papers,  the  time  will  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  unex- 
pired time  of  both. 

Mr.  Ford  submits  the  following : 

To  the  Patrons  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Utaeher: 

For  several  months  I  have  been  in  charge  of  a  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper, which  has  compelled  me  to  reside  outside  of  Indiana.  I  am  thus 
unable  to  do  full  justice  to  the  editorial  management  and  publication  of 
the  Teacher,  and  think  it  best  for  all  concerned  that  it  be  consolidated 
with  that  sterling  educational  monthly,  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  subscription  list,  good- 
will, and  business  of  the  Teacher  have  been  transferred  to  Prof.  Bell,  of 
the  Journal,  who  will  see  that  all  our  obligations  to  subscribers  are  fully 
met.  In  taking  leave  of  the  work  in  Indiana,  I  desire  to  express  grate- 
ful thanks  for  the  almost  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  the 
Teacher  and  myself,  personally,  have  been  treated. 

HENRY  A.  FORO. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  26,  1876. 
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THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 


The  National  Teachers'  InBtitute  at  Philadelphia,  the  National  Asso^ 
ciation  at  Baltimore,  and  the  American  Philological  Association  at  New 
Tork,  have  all,  at  recent  meetings,  had  under  consideration  the  propriety 
of  reforming  the  spelling  of  English.  So  groat  has  heen  the  interest 
taken  in  the  matter  by  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  that  an  interna- 
tional congress  is  called  to  consider  this  subject  alone,  to  be  held  at  Phil> 
adelphia,  Aug.  14, 16  and  16.  Foreigners  who  have  been  studying  Eng- 
lish and  trying  to  learn  to  speak  it,  manifest  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
discussion. 

The  tendency  of  these  discussions  seems  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  alphabet,  with  but  few  slight  changes,  should  be  retained,  but 
that  each  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  should  have  but  one  sound, 
and  that,  aside  from  these  combinations,  all  superfluous  letters  should  be 
dropped.  According  to  this  suggestion,  a  would  have  its  usual  short 
sound  as  in  rat,  long  a  would  be  always  written  at  as  in  aid,«nd  au  for  a  as 
in  all;  t  always  short  as  in  it^  long  i  always  written  ie  as  in  pie;  o  always 
short  as  in  on,  long  o  always  written  oe  as  in  foo,  etc.  In  this  waj  forty 
out  of  the  forty-six  elementary  sounds  in  English  can  be  formed  without 
the  introduction  of  any  new  characters. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  reported  the  following  resolutions  to  the 
American  Philological  Association,  which  were  discussed  by  Mr.^^. 
Jones,  of  Liverpool,  England,  and  others: 

"1.  The  true  and  the  sole  office  of  alphabetical  writing  is  faithfully 
and  intelligently  to  represent  spoken  speech,  so-called  "historical"  or- 
thography being  only  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  prejudice. 

2.  The  ideal  of  an  alphabet  is  that  every  sound  should  have  its  own 
unvarying  sign,  and  every  sign  its  owA  unvarying  sound. 

3.  No  language  has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  a  perfect  alphabet; 
and  in  changing  and  amending  the  mode  of  writing  a  language  already 
long  written,  regard  must  necessarily  be  paid  to  what  is  practically  pos- 
sible, quite  as  much  as  to  what  is  inherently  desirable. 

4.  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change,  the  first  step  is  to  break 
down,  by  the  combined  influence  of  enlightened  scholars  and  of  practical 
educators,  the  immense  and  stubborn  prejudice  which  regards  the  estab- 
lished modes  ot  spelling  almost  as  constituting  the  language,  and  as  hav- 
ing a  sacred  character  in  themselves  referable  to  others.  All  cogitation 
and  all  definite  proposals  of  reform  are  to  be  welcomed  as  far  as  they 
work  in  this  direction. 

6.  An  altered  orthography  will  be  unavoidably  offensive  to  those  who 
are  first  called  upon  to  use  it,  but  any  sensible  and  consistent  new  system 
will  rapidly  win  the  hearty  preference  of  the  mass  of  writers. 

6.  The  Roman  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly  established  in  use 
among  the  leading  civilized  nations  that  it  cannot  be  displaced  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  improved  use  for  English.    The  efforts  of  scholars  should  there- 
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fore  be  directed  towards  its  use  with  uniformity,  and  in  conformity  with 
other  nations." 

While  we  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  with  the  reform  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  to  read  and  spell  in  one-tenth  the  time  now  required 
« to  accomplish  those  feats;  that  with  the  present  system  no  one  can  be 
r  certain  of  the  orthography  of  a  word  that  he  has  simply  heard  pro- 

•  nounced,  or  certain  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  that  he  has  simply 

seen  and  never  heard — while  we  admit  many  and  great  inconsistencies 
in  the  orthography  and  othoepy  of  our  language,  and  can  see  clearly 
many  advantages  in  the  reform,  yet  we  confess  that  we  have  no  faith  in 
the  practicability  of  a  speedy  radical  change.  All  changes  of  this  sort 
must  be  made  gradually.  Language  is  not  made,-  it  gi*wD9.  The  changes 
made  in  the  English  language  since  the  year  1360,  are  scarcely  less  than, 
the  changes  now  required  to  effect  the  proposed  reform,  and  yet  they 
have  been  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  except  when  taken 
for  a  period  of  years.  Because  the  English  language  has  been  more  than 
five  hundred  years  in  reaching  its  present  condition,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  capable  of  much  more  rapid  growth  in  the  future. 
The  coming  century,  with  all  its  facilities  for  improvement,  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  more  than  the  past  five  centuries.  Therefore,  while  we 
have  no  faith  in  any  speedy  or  radical  reform,  we  have  faith  in  gradual 
reform  and  final  success;  and  we  have  unbounded  faith  that  agitation 
will  facilitate  reform,  and  that  out  of  honest  discussion  ultimate  good 
must  come. 

8P1BBIMEN  OV  SPELLING  BY  SOUND  WITHOUT  NEW  LETTERS. 

Professor  Whitney  on  the  Present  Orthography. — "  English  orthography 
vieolaits  the  true  ideal  ov  the  relaishon  ov  riten  langwaij  to  spoeken,  and 
OV  an  alfabetic  moed  ov  rieting*.  Tu  thoez  boo  hav  never  lookt  intu 
the  subject,  it  may  seem  that  a  foenetic  spelling,  giving  wun  sien  tu 
every  sound  and  wun  sound  tu  every  sien,  is  a  rued  and  simple  devies, 
which  an  enletend  injenuity  miet  wel  enuf  be  tempted  tu  enrich  and 
adorn  by  mixing  it  with  elements  ov  hier  significanz.  But  the  stuedent 
ov  langwaij  noes  that  the  cais  iz  far  utherwiez;  that  an  alfabet  iz  the 
fienal  rezult  ov  sentureez,  even  aijes,  of  educaishon  and  practis  in  the  ues 
ov  riten  caracterz.  Az  a^istorical  fact,  rieting  began,  not  with  repre- 
senting spoeken  langwaij,  but  with  trying  tu  doo  over  again  whot  lang- 
waij duz — to  puit  eccurrensez  and  iedeaz  directly  befoer  the  miend  by 
intelijibel  simbolz.  Only  laiter,  and  by  an  indirect  proses,  were  men  brot 
tu  see  that,  having  aulredy  produest  wun  sistem  ov  meenz,  naimly,  wurdz 
for  bodying  forth  thot  and  nolej,  it  woz  needles  tu  deviez  anuther  and 
independent  wun  for  the  saim  purpos;  that  ther  riten  tung  miet  best  un- 
dertaik  simply  tu  plais  befoer  the  ie  [eye]  ther  spoeken  tung.  The  grait 
step  tord  the  perfecshon  ov  rieting  wos  taiken  when  it  wos  fmly  subordi- 
naited  tu  speech,  and  maid  tu  repreesent  the  naimz  ov  thingz  instead  ov 
thingz  themselvz.    But  even  this  brot  it  out  ov  the  puerly  pictorial  intu  a 
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hieroglific  staij,  wher  it  long  continued,  awkward  and  anmanajabel ;  and 
anuther  dificult  and  protracted  proses  ov  development  woz  neeesary,  in 
order  tu  impart  tii  it  a  fonetic  caracter,  so  that  it  shmd  signify  wurdz  no 
longer  by  simpel  indivisibol  simbols,  but  by  caracterz  representing  soundz. 


Normal  Institutes. — ^The  large  number  of  normal  institutes  held 
this  summer  is  a  good  indication.  The  fact  that  more  are  being  held  this 
year  than  ever  before,  indicates  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  bet- 
ter qualified  teachers,  and  that  teachers  are  recognizing  this  truth  and 
are  disposed  to  take  the  required  advanced  step. 

Institutes,  a  week  in  length,  are  good — are  indispensable— nothing 
•could  take  their  place;  but  in  the  brief  space  of  five  days  not  much  can 
be  done  beyond  stating  and  illustrating  briefly,  methods  and  plans  for 
instructing  and  managing  schools;  but  when  the  time  is  lengthed  to  four 
or  eight  weeks,  principles  can  not  only  be  stated  but  drilled  upon  and 
practiced  upon,  and,  in  addition,  much  academic  instruction  can  be  given, 
and  much  done  in  the  way  of  general  reviews. 

At  least  three  thousand  teachers  will  receive  instruction  in  '* normals" 
this  summer,  and  as  they  go  out  with  their  new  ideas  and  new  strength,  into 
the  county  institutes,  the  township  institutes,  and  their  own  schools,  the 
good  results  to  the  schools  of  the  state  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Let  it 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  teachers  make  the  schools,  and  that  the 
schools  will  advance  in  character  and  efficiency  just  in  proportion  as 
teachers  become  educated  and  skilled  in  their  work. 


KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 


Tbe  Journal  has  given  place  to  a  number  of  articles,  the  past  year, 
on  the  subject  of  Kindergartens.  Its  object  has  been  to  give  its  readers 
some  adequate  conception  of  this  important  branch  of  primary  educa- 
tion. That  Kindergartens  can,  at  present,  be  established  and  made  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  grave 
doubts;  but  that  many  of  its  underlying  pdnciplee,  and  some  of  its 
characteristics,  may  de  applied  and  utilized  in  all  our  primary  schools, 
is  a  certainty,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  given  the  subject  thought. 

These  principles  and  "occupations"  of  the  Kindergarten  can  be  util- 
ized not  only  in  the  school  room  but  at  home;  in  fact,  most  of  the  "fftftSj" 
as  Frcebel  calls  them,  are  intended  for  children  under  the  school  age. 
The  accompanying  cuts  represent  children  engaged  at  Kindergarten 
work.  No  1.  shows  a  child  engaged  at  8tick4aying;  No.  2.,  at  drawing; 
No.  8.  tX  perforating ;  and  No.  4.  at  weaving.  These  "occupations"  serve, 
in  a  degree,  as  a  substitute  for  toys,  dolls,  and  the  like,  and  "are  invalu- 
able as  a  means  of  acquirins;  manual  skill,  artistic  taste,  and  a  love  of 
study." 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  ur^  upon  all  wbo  ue  in  ui;  degree  iHtereated 
in  the  eulj  education  of  children  (and  who  is  not?)  the  careful  «tudj  of 
this  Elndeipirten  lysten. 

Por  an;  book  on  the  subject,  of  for  the  "glfb"  or  "occupationa,"  send 
to  'B.  Steiger,  N.  Y.,  vho  kindly  furiii^faei  ub  the  following  "  cats."     If 
jou  do  not  know  what  jou  want,  »end  for  catalogue  giving  particulars. 
No.  1. — Stick-laying. 
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No.  8.— Perforating. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  EXHIBIT. 


It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  merits  of 
any  of  the  educational  exhibits  at  Philadelphia,  but  after  having  seen  for 
ourselves,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  Indiana's  exhibit  is  one  of 
which  every  Indianian  may  well  feel  proud.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
the  hesty  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Having  spent  a  month 
at  Philadelphia,  and  having  taken  special  pains  to  learn  the  opinions* 
not  only  of  people  from  our  own  state,  who  are  supposed  to  be,  in  some 
degree,  biased  in  their  opinions,  but  of  disinterested  residents  of  other 
states^  we  feel  entirely  safe  in  asserting  the  opinion  that  were  people  who 
have  visited  the  educational  departments  of  all  the  states  called  upon  to 
name  the  best  four,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  would  include,  in 
the  four,  Indiana;  and  that  were  they  called  upon  to  name  the  best  three^ 
nine-tenths  would  include  Indiana;  while  the  number  who  place  Indiana 
firtij  is  by  no  means  small. 

A  regular  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  speaks  thus  of  the 
Indiana  school  exhibit  at  the  Centennial:  "The  Indiana  Educational 
Exhibit,  in  the  south  gallery  of  the  main  building  is  a  thorough  and  well 
arranged  display  of  the  work  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  It  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  apparatus  purchased  or  contributed  for  the  occa- 
sion, nor  is  it  simply  a  conglomeration  of  examination  papers  taken  f^om 
the  children  of  the  schools.  It  is  designed  to  show,  first,  the  origin  of 
the  school  system;  second,  the  progress  made  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  third,  the  system  as  it  now  stands,  including  statistics,  public  and 
private  institutions,  school  officers,  school  architecture,  school  and  gene- 
ral literature,  and  a  great  variety  of  school  work  from  the  hands  of  not 
leas  than  16,000  of  her  children  and  youth.  The  design  was  not  only  to 
exhibit  to  the  inquirer  a  complete  showing  of  the  school  system  and  its 
products,  but  also  to  present  them  in  such  an  attractive  and  graceful 
manner  as  would  not  fail  to  win  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer  as 
well  as  that  of  the  statistical  student.  To  this  end  the  high  partition  in 
front  of  the  alcoves  of  the  gallery  was  taken  down,  thereby  enabling  a 
freer  circulation  of  air  and  also  a  greater  space  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  banners,  charts,  and  cases  by  which  the  system 
is  illustrated.  In  these  respects  the  Indiana  exhibition  is  unique,  differ- 
ing from  every  other  one  in  the  Exposition.  Of  the  peculiar  methods  of 
showing  school  work,  I  notice  a  volume  of  phonographic  reports  of  class 
work,  where  questions  and  answers  are  shown  as  they  were  delivered  by 
teacher  and  pupil  in  daily  recitations;  again,  the  work  of  the  little  ones, 
as  shown  by  photographs  of  slates  and  of  blackboard  writing  and  draw- 
ing that  are  admirably  done.  The  photographs  and  drawings  are  iDge- 
niously  exhibited  upon  cylinders  covered  with  glass  cases  and  upon  end- 
less chain  cases,  admirably  arranged  to  be  viewed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  protected  f^m  the  dust.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Indiana  ex- 
hibit is  found  in  its  admirable  classification,  which  is  shown  by  a  printed 
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catalogue.  The  exhibit  is  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
the  supervision  of  its  president,  James  H.  Smart." 

We  met  Prof.  Hoss  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  and  asked  him  to  make 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  educational  departments,  and  then 
give  us  his  opinion.     He  sends  the  following: 

"You  asked  my  opinion  of  the  Indiana  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
Centennial.  Stated,  in  brief,  it  is  my  opinion  this  exhibit  does  honor  to 
Indiana.  Her  lower  schools  rank  high.  This  exhibit,  and  a  few  years 
more  such  work  as  has  been  done  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve,  will,  I 
trust,  remove  occasion  for  criticism  of  Indiana  schools  and  education. 
I  hope  we  shall  not  longer  hear  talk  of  them  ar  Hoosiers  down  in 
Ingiana.^  "  George  W.  Hoss." 

We  met  a  city  superintendent  of  New  York,  on  a  Hudson  river  boat 
on  his  way  home  from  the  Centennial.  Upon  learning  that  we  were 
from  Indiana,  he  volunteered  the  statement,  "Indiana  has  carried  off 
the  palm  in  its  educational  display  at  the  Centennial." 

Mr.  E.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  England,  who  takes  special  interest  in  art 
education,  in  a  public  speech  before  the  National  Teachers'  Institute,  in 
Philadelphia,  said  that  Indiana  led  all  the  states  in  drawing.  A  Massa- 
chusetts man  said,  "  certainly  the  gentleman  has  not  seen  the  exhibit  in 
the  east  end  of  the  Hall,"  referring  to  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Jones  after- 
wards made  a  careful  examination  of  the  display  from  Massachusetts, 
and  reported  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  change  his  mind,  so  far  as  com- 
mon school  work  was  concerned. 

The  following  has  just  reached  us  from  an  Ohio  superintendent : 

"  The  school  exhibit  of  Indiana,  at  the  Centennial,  was  so  far  ahead  of 
other  states,  *  *  *  *  that  our  Ohio  teachers  were  amazed.  Indiana  is 
believed,  by  all  stay-at-home  teachers,  to  be  far  behind  Ohio.  The  ex- 
hibit has  changed  their  minds.  This,  sir,  is  from  a  Buckeye,  who  has 
lived  here  twenty-five  years.    Indiana  is  ahead." 

We  make  these  statements  not  in  any  boastful  spirit,  but  with  a  view 
of  inspiring  Indiana  people  with  confidence  in  themselves.  Indiana  has 
so  long  rested  under  a  cloud  educationally,  that  not  only  Eastern  people 
but  native  Hoosiers  are  slow  to  believe  that  anything  good  (in  the  way 
of  schools]  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  (Indiana).  The  fact  that  Indiana 
has  been  able  to  make  an  exhibit  that  compares  favorably  with  those  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  leading  states,  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  that  each  of  the  states  named  above  was 
aided  by  liberal  appropriations  from  its  Legislature,  and  Indiana  had 
not  a  dollar  from  such  a  source,  gives  great  occasion  for  rejoicing. 


Of  course  teachers  visiting  the  Centennial  will  not  fail  to  spend  some 
time  in  Indiana's  Educational  Department,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  to 
them  the  propriety  of  urging  their  friends  who  are  not  teachers  to  do 
the  same  thing.    Muc>    \n  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education  in  this  way. 


/ 
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We  have  jost  finished  reading  Free.  White's  inaugural  address,  deliv- 
ered at  Purdue  University  at  its  recent  commencement,  for  the  third 
time,  with  a  view  of  determining  what  parts  to  reprint  (we  have  not 
space  for  it  all),  hut  feel  unable  to  make  a  selection.  It  is  all  good,  and 
all  parts  about  equally  good.  So  we  have  concluded  to  make  a  few  short 
statements  and  extracts,  and  ask  those  who  are  interested  in  the  institu- 
tion and  its  new  plan  of  organization,  its  course  of  study,  etc.,  to  write 
to  Mr.  White  at  Lafayette  and  he  will  send  them  the  address  in  full,  as 
the  Board  has  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

After  discussing  the  general  plan  of  agricultural  and  scientific  schools, 
what  they  are  doing  and  what  they  are  attempting  to  do, — what  other 
colleges  are  doing  and  what  they  might  better  do,  he  concludes  that  col- 
leges and  so-called  universities  would  do  much  better  work  and  serve  the 
cause  of  education  more  truly  if^  instead  of  attempting  to  cover  a  great 
deal  of  ground  and  play  "university,"  they  would  restrict  themselves  to 
what  they  can  do  well.    He  says : 

"  It  is  better  to  teach  a  few  applied  sciences  well  than  to  teach  many 
in  a  superficial  manner.  The  interests  of  education  would  be  subserved 
if  the  work  in  all  our  higher  institutions  were  narrowed  to  what  they 
can  do  creditably.  Too  many  good  academies  have  been  spoiled .  by  an 
attempt  to  be  colleges,  and  not  a  few  useful  colleges  have  been  spoiled 
by  an  ambition  to  expand  into  universities. 

"The  country  undoubtedly  needs  a  few  first  class  universities,  but  it 
needs  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  few  secondary  schools  and  colleges, 
each  doing  its  legitimate  work,  and  doing  it  well.  The  few  universities 
needed  are  not  to  be  formed  by  rolling  together  our  high  schools,  acade- 
mies, literary  and  scientific  colleges,  and  technical  and  professional 
schools,  but  by  creating  institutions  which  shall  crown  and  supplement 
these  by  worthy  courses  of  more  advanced  instruction. 

"  What  the  interests  of  higher  education  most  imperatively  demand  is 
not  so  much  a  consolidation  of  our  schools  and  colleges  as  their  proper 
classification  and  adjustment — the  confinimg  of  each  to  the  work  which  it 
can  do  creditably  and  thoroughly  with  the  resources  at  its  command. 

"  Purdue  University,  as  reorganized,  will  embrace  three  departments, 
designated  as  follows:  First,  the  University  Academy.  Second,  the  Col- 
lege of  General  Science.  Third,  Special  School  of  Science  and  Technology." 


Thx  Official  this  month  will  be  of  special  interest  to  county  super- 
intendents. The  State  Superintendent  prepared  his  answers  to  questions 
with  much  care,  and,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  submitted  them  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  one  of  the  best  law  firms  (Baker,  Hord  & 
Hendricks]  in  Indianapolis,  so  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  law  questions  involved.  The  Superintendent  does  not 
advise  it,  but  it  would  surely  be  the  safest  course  for  the  trustees  to  settle 
the  matter,  especially  in  those  counties  in  which  the  present  superintend- 
ents are  not  their  own  successors. 
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QUESTIONS  PRBPAKED  BY  THE  STATE  fiOABD  OP  BDU- 

CATION  FOR  APRIL,  1875. 

Abithmstic. — 1.    Define  ratio  and  proportion.    Illustrate  each. 

2.    Define  customs,  tare,  specific  duty,  and  ad  valorum. 

8.  Write  a  negotiable  note  for  $801,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
find  the  amount  of  it,  1  year,  2  months,  and  18  days  from  date  of  the 
note. 

4.  In  what  are  denominate  numbers  and  simple  numbers  alike?  In 
what  do  they  differ? 

5.  Give  a  rule  for  addition  whieh  applies  alike  to  simple  numbers, 
denominative  numbers,  decimal  fractions,  and  common  fractions. 

6.  What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  that  may  be  made  up  of  either 
2-cent,  8-oent,  5-cent,  KVcent,  or  25-cent  pieces? 

7.  There  is  a  square  field  containing  10  acres;  what  distance  is  its 
center  fVom  each  corner? 

8.  I  sold  a  watch  for  $42,  and  lost  18  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  ? 
Work  the  problem  by  analysis. 

9.  Define  a  square,  a  parallelogram,  cylinder  and  pyramid. 

10.    A  cylinder  is  8  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high ;  how  many  cubic 
feet  does  it  contain  ? 

Gkoorafhy. — 1.  What  is  an  ocean  ?    Mention  four. 

2.  How  are  the  political  divisions  of  the  world  classified  as  to  mode 
of  government? 

8.  How  much  of  the  earth  is  illuminated  by  the  sun's  direct  rays  at 
one  time? 

4.  What  are  the  most  extensive  mountains  in  Great  Britain? 

5.  What  are  isothermal  lines?  Why  do  they  not  coincide  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude? 

6.  What  wild  animals  abound  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains? 

7.  Where  do  maize,  cotton,  rice,  and  the  cocoanut  tree  grow? 

8.  Define  current  and  river.     Mention  two  great  ocean  currents. 

9.  Name  the  countries  bordering  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

10.  In  what  ways  can  you  distinguish  a  Caucassian  from  a  Mongo- 
lian? 
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QsAMifAB. — 1.  Define  a  sentence,  a  clause,  a  proposition,  a  phrase  and 
a  word. 
2.    Name  and  define  the  classes  of  noans,  and  give  examples  of  each. 
8.    What  classes  of  words  are  inflected  ? 

4.  What  is  declension?  Decline  the  following  nouns:  child,  mouse, 
governor. 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  words,  and  the  rule 
therefor:  valley,  injury,  strife,  box,  ox. 

6.  Name  and  define  the  properties  of  the  verh. 

7.  Correct  the  foUowinc;,  giving  reasons  for  the  corrections: 

Whom  do  you  think  they  are  ? 

I  expected  to  go  but  was  prevented. 

8.  Analyze  the  following:  It  matters  very  little  what  spot  may  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  such  a  man  <m  Washington, 

9.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modal,  adverb;  one  containing  an 
adverb  of  degree  modifying  the  predicate;  one  containing  an  adjective 
used  as  a  predicate. 

History. — 1.  By  what  four  nations  were  the  principal  explorations  in 
the  United  States  made?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  each? 

2.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  jd^as  slavery  first  introduced  into  the 
colonies? 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Bevolutionary 
War? 

4.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  Jackson's  administration  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter.  What  were  the 
results  of  that  capture? 

Phtsiologt. — 1.  How  do  atmospheric  impurities  affect  the  senses? 

2.  What  advantages  does  rice  possess  as  an  article  of  food  ? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  retina? 

4.  Describe  the  layers  of  the  skin. 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Thelby  and  P&actice. — 1.  To  what  extent  is  a  teacher  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  his  pupils  out  of  school? 

2.  Who  should  determine  the  course  of  study  to  bo  pursued  by  the 
pupil? 

3.  What  methods  do  you  pursue  to  prevent  injury  or  de£EMment  of 
school  property? 

4.  Why  should  courteous  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  be  rigidly 
insisted  upon? 

6.  Why  should  all  school  sessions  and  recitations  be  commenced  and 
closed  promply,  in  accordance  with  the  programme? 
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SNOW  FLAKES. 


Whenever  a  snow-flake  leaves  tbe  sky, 
It  turns  and  turns  to  say  "  Good-bye! 
Gk>od-l)ye,  dear  cloud,  so  cool  and  gray!'' 
Then  lightly  travels  on  its  way. 

And  when  a  snow-flake  finds  a  tree, 
"  Gk)od-day !"  it  says — "  Good-day  to  thee ! 
Thou  art  so  bare  and  lonely,  dear, 
I'll  rest  and  call  my  comrades  here." 

But  when  a  snow-flake,  brave  and  meek, 
Lights  on  a  rosy  maiden's  cheek, 
It  starts — "How  warm  and  soft  the  day! 
'IMs  summer!" — and  it  melts  away. 

M.  M.  Z>.,  St.  Niohola9  for  May. 


NORMALS. 


The  normal  institute  at  lAfayette,  conducted  by  W.  H.  Oalkins,  county 
superintendent,  closed  on  the  28th.  •  The  enrollment  reached  70.  This 
speaks  well  for  Tippecanoe. 

A  normal  institute  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  J.  T.  John- 
son and  M.  G.  Skinner,  county  superintendent,  commencing  September  4» 
and  continuing  seven  weeks,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  county  institute. 

Gounty  sup't.  £.  T.  Gosper  and  A.  D.  Mohler  opened  a  normal  insti- 
tute at  Lagrange,  Aug.  7,  to  continue  ten  weeks. 

Oliver  Bulion,  county  superintendent,  opened  a  normal  at  Blooming- 
dale,  Parke  county,  July  81,  to  continue  four  weeks. 

J.  Q.  Henry  is  conducting  a  normal  at  Winamac,  commenced  July  24, 
to  continue  six  weeks. 

James  A.  Barnes  and  D.  M.  Allen  will  conduct  a  normal  at  Waterloo, 
commencing  August  14,  and  continuing  ten  weeks. 

A  normal  institute  was  opened  at  Gamden,  July  81,  to  continue  fiYe 
weeks,  under  the  auspices  of  T.  H.  Briton,  county  superintendent,  and 
B.  W.  Everman,  principal  of  Gamden  schools. 

The  Fayette  county  normal  school  opened  in  the  city  of  Gonnersvill* 
on  the  24th  ult.  Fifty-seven  teachers  were  present  at  the  opening,  and 
an  enrollment  of  seventy-three  reached  by  the  close  of  the  first  week. 
The  work  commenced  immediately,  and  teachers  seemed  determined  to 
make  the  normal  a  success. 

The  Grant  county  normal,  conducted  by  supt.  T.  D.  Tharp,  haa  opened 
with  flattering  prospects. 
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The  Normal  at  OharlottdBville,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, W.  P.  Smith,  is  progressing  finely,  with  an  attendance  of  48  in  the 
normal,  and  41  in  the  model  department. 

Sup't.  W.  Irelan  is  conducting  a  normal  institute  at  fiurnettsville, 
with  an  attendance  of  144  teachers,  the  largest  yet  heard  from. 

The  Rush  county  normal,  to  continue  eight  weeks,  opened  July  10, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  £.  Thompson,  county  superintendent,  D.  Gra* 
ham  and  B.  A.  Moffit. 

The  Kosciusko  county  normal,  under  the  direction  of  W.  L.  Matthews, 
is  doing  well  and  will  number  at  least  76. 

The  next  term  of  the  Elkhart  county  normal  and  classical  school,  lo- 
cated at  Goshen,  will  open  a  twelve-weeks'  session  August  8.  Ambrose 
Blunt,  and  D.  Moury,  county  superintendent^  are  associate  principals. 
The  institution  is  a  permanent  and  successful  one. 

A  normal  institute  is  in  progress  at  Sheldon,  Illinois.  It  commenced 
Jnly  24,  and  will  continue  four  weeks.  It  is  under  the  care  of  superin- 
tendent D.  Kerr,  Gilman,  111.,  and  B.  F.  Neisz,  sup't.  of  Newton  county, 
Indiana. 

There  are  two  normals  in  progress  in  Howard  county;  one  at  Kokomo, 
under  the  direction  of  Wm.  H.  McGlain  and  H.  G.  Woody,  numbering 
about  50;  and  the  other  at  Bussiaville,  conducted  by  Freeman  Cooper, 
numbering,  in  all  its  departments,  more  than  80.     Good  for  Howard. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  J.  S.  Hall,  and  J.  P.  Batman,  county  superintendent, 
begin  a  four-weeks'  normal  at  ^Bfarengo^  July  24. 

County  Superintendent,  H.  Kohler,  and  B.  G.  Boone,  opened  a  six- 
weeks'  normal  at  Frankfort,  July  24. 


M.  M.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  Monroe  county,  closes  a  very 
original  and  pointed  institute  circular  with  the  following  paragraph: 

"And  now  brethren — not  of  the  goose  quill,  for  that  is  gone,  nor  yet 
of  the  ferule  and  the  rod,  for  they  too  are  passing  away,  nor  yet  of  the 
speller,  for  that  also  is  giving  way  to  pleasanter  books  and  much  pleas- 
anter  modes  of  elementary  teaching,  which  we  wish  both  to  show  to  you 
and  also  to  discuss  with  you, — brethren,  then,  of  the  crayon,  which  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  use,  and  brethren  ef  reader,  of  slate- 
writing,  and  of  arithmetic,  which  every  child  can  now  begin  to  learn 
along  with  his  alphabet  and  spelling,  may  I  not  expect  every  one  of  you 
to  be  present  except  the  few,  the  very  few,  who  think  they  "  know  it 
all,"  and  need  no  help,  and  who  yet  are  not  generous  enough  to  come 
out  and  help  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  not  of  that  number,  I  am  still  a 
learner,  I  want  your  help— all  the  help  I  can  get,  and  I  want  to  give 
yon  mine.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  then  we  will  have  a  good  time  of 
it.    Bring  your  books  with  you." 
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Frakkfobt. — With  her  usual  promptness,  the  City  of  Frankfort  has 
made  early  provi&ion  for  the  care  of  her  schools.  The  corps  of  teachers 
will  be  much  the  same  as  heretofore,  B.  G.  Boone  taking  the  superin- 
tendency  vice  J.  E.  Morton,  resigned.  School  opens  Sept.  18,  and  con- 
tinues nine  months. 

County  superintendent  Kohler,  with  B.  G.  Boone,  sup't.  of  Frankfort 
schools,  and  G.  S.  Ludlam,  principal  of  Frankfort  high  school,  are  con- 
ducting a  normal,  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty. 

Notice  to  Goxtnty  Sxtperintbndbnts. — ^The  committed  appointed  at 
your  last  convention  to  prepare  a  scheme  by  which  the  work  of  the 
county  institutes  might  be  more  efficiently  done,  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  had  the  matter  under  advisement,  and  that  they  find  the 
arrangements  for  the  coming  institute  season  have  already  been  so  far 
perfected  by  the  county  superintendents  that  if  any  changes  were  now 
suggested  it  might  result  in  confusion.  They  therefore  announce  that 
they  will  make  their  report  at  the  next  annual  convention. 

GOMMITTEE. 

* 

No  ONE,  who  can  possibly  spare  the  time  and  money,  should  fail  to 
visit  the  Gentennial.  The  exposition  is  said,  by  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing,  to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  held.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  one  of  a  lifetime,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  put  aside. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  county  superintendents  will  see  to  it  that  con- 
cise, pointed  reports  of  their  institutes  are  sent  for  publication  in  the 
Journal.  These  reports  are  eagerly  rei^l  by  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  know  the  relative  standing  of  the  various  counties  in 
this  respect. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  which  convened  at  Bal- 
timore, July  10,  was  not  nearly  so  largely  attended  as  anticipated.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  Gentennial  would  draw  large  numbers  East,  and 
that  most  of  them  would  take  in  also  the  Association.  The  teachers 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  large  numbers,  but  the  attractions  there  and  the 
excessively  hot  weather,  kept  them  away  from  Baltimore,  so  that  instead 
of  the  Association  being  the  largest  ever  convened,  it  was  one  of  the 
smallest  held  for  several  years. 

The  papers  presented,  and  the  discussions,  were  regarded  fully  up  to 
the  average  in  point  of  merit;  so  the  bound  volume  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  very  desirable.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  educators 
from  abroad,  several  of  whom  took  a  part  in  the  discussions,  added 
interest  to  the  meeting. 

The  International  Educational  Gongress,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the 
week  following,  was  not  largely  attended,  but  was  full  of  interest  and 
profit.  The  officers  of  the  National  Association,  for  the  coming  year, 
are  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Baltimore,  President;  W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary, 
and  J.  O.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 
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Ck>MMENC£MEKT  AT  THE  StATB  NoRMAL  AT  TSBBB   HaUTE. — *'  The 

following,  reported  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  indicates  very  truly  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  State  Normal: 

"The  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  were  of  special 
interest  this  year,  in  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  graduating  class  there 
was  an  advanced  class  of  six  who,  having  graduated  in  the  lower  course, 
had  taught  two  years  successfully,  and  then  returned  and  completed  the 
higher  course,  which  requires  two  additional  years.  The  whole  numher 
of  graduates  >vas  fifteen. 

As  a  rule,  a  description  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  one  school, 
with  a  change  of  names  and  a  very  slight  change  of  suhjects,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  exercises  of  any  other  school.  You  look,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  the  usual  amount  of  spread-eagle  oratory,  glorification  of 
American  institutions,  reference  to  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  the  rest  of 
those  old  gentlemen,  for  appeals  to  the  audience  to  be  good  that  they  may 
be  happy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  you  are  greatly  surprised  that  you  hear  nothing 
of  any  of  these  matters  in  the  speeches  at  the  Normal.  President  Jones 
so  thoroughly  ignores  and  despises  everything  like  "  rant,"  or  "  wind," 
or  "platitudes,"  or  "glittering  generalities,"  that  by  the  time  a  student 
has  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  school  he  is  disposed  to  come  down 
to  "hard  pan,"  and  talk  sense. 

We  have  attended  commencement  exercises  at  many  institutions,  but 
never  before  have  we  listened  to  exercises  so  unpretentious  and  yet  show- 
ing so  much  thought  and  logical  analysis  of  subjects.  The  subjects  selected 
all  related,  in  some  way,  to  the  general  objects  of  the  school,  and  were 
therefore  within  the  comprehension  of  the  students.  It  was  remarkable 
to  notice  the  scientific  way  in  which  the  themes  were  treated.  Each 
writer  had  a  beginning  place  and  an  ending  place^  and  showed,  by  the 
discussion  of  his  subject,  that  he  fully  comprehended  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  reach  the  desired  results,  and  the  logical  order  of  those  steps. 
Our  knowledge  is  somewhat  extended,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  we 
know  of  no  other  school  in  the  land  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  study  and  to  the  natural  development  of  mind.  We 
*  do  not  express  our  own  judgment  merely,  but  the  expressed  convictions 
of  prominent  educators  outside  our  own  state,  when  we  say  that  Indiana 
has  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  United  States." 

Indiana  State  XJNiVEitsiTY. — The  recent  commencement  exercises 
at  the  State  University,  were  of  more  than  ordii^iry  interest.  The  in- 
stallation of  the  new  president.  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  was  the  center  of  at- 
traction. The  occasion  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  his  Excellency, 
Thos.  A.  Hendricks,  who,  by  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made 
the  installation  address.  The  addresses  of  the  Governor  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  models  of  their  kind,  and  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
public  expectation.    Dr.  Moss  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man 
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in  the  right  place,  and  the  University,  under  his  adminiBtration,  cannot 
fkil  to  attract  an  increased  number  of  students. 

The  Chair  of  Modern  Languages,  with  Botany,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  occu- 
pied, with  marked  ability,  the  same  Chair  in  the  University  fh>m  1870  to 
1874.    The  next  term  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  7, 1876.  •  •  • 

Commencement  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
BxjsiNESB  Institute. — The  commencement  of  this  popular  institution, 
which  is  located  at  Valparaiso,  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest  to  all 
who  were  present,  and  that  number  was  large — ^in  fact,  the  school  itself 
(over  1,800  enrolled  the  spring  term)  made  an  immense  audience.  Both 
the  Valparaiso  papers  give  extended  reports  of  the  occasion,  and  speak 
of  the  exercises  and  the  school  in  highly  flattering  terms.  One  of  them 
precedes  its  report  with  these  head-lines:  ^^BHMant  tcene  at  the  dosing 
of  the  largest  school  in  the  United  States,^'  There  were  thirty-three  grad- 
uates, and  the  prospects  of  the  school  are  indeed  bright.  H.  B.  Brown 
is  the  Principal  and  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

Becent  college  commencements  have  conferred  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Many  of  these  were  merely 
complimentary,  and  do  not  imply  previous  graduation,  superior  scholar- 
ship, nor  even  the  ability  to  spell  and  write  the  simplest  words  correctly. 
If  the  church  is  still  to  tolerate  these  titles  of  human  distinction,  it  is  a 
pity  that  they  should  have  lost  their  significance  by  their  indiscriminate 
application.  When  horse-doctors  and  salve-venders  become  "  Professors," 
and  men  who  have  never  been  introduced  to  Kirkham  or  Murray  be- 
come Doctors  of  Divinity,  there  is  a  false  meaning  to  that  which  ought 
to  indicate  profound  scholarship  and  superiority  in  one's  profession. 

The  trustees  of  Vincennes  University  have  made  the  higher  or  Aca- 
demic Department,  free  to  all  pupils;  they  have  lengthened  the  course 
of  study  one  year,  and  made  Greek  one  of  the  regular  studies.  Students 
completing  the  course,  will  be  able  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  at  the 
State  University. 

Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 
Aug.  14.  Decatur  co.,  Greensburg,  P.  Bicketts,  sup't. 
"     14.  Jackson  co.,  Brownstown,  A.  J.  McCuno,  sup't. 
"    14.  Bartholomew  co.,  Columbus,  J.  M.  Wallace,  sup't. 
"    14.  Wayne  co.,  Centreville,  J.  C.  McPherson,  sup't. 
"    14.  Switzerland,  CO.,  Vevay,  C.  J.  Bobenstein,  sup't. 
"    21.  Franklin  co.,  Brookyille,  A.  B.  Line,  sup't. 
"    21.  Lawrence  co.,  Bedford,  W.  B.  Chrisler,  sup't 
^*    21.  Johnson  co.,  Franklin,  J.  H.  Martin,  sup't. 
"    21.  Wabash  co.,  Wabash,  Macy  Good,  sup't. 

21.  Jefferson  co.,  Geo.  C.  Monroe,  sup't. 

21.  Jennings  co..  North  Vernon,  John  Carney,  sup't. 

21.  Ohio  CO.,  Bising  Sun,  J.  H.  Pate,  sup't. 
"    21.  Scott  CO.,  S^ottsburg,  A.  Whitsett,  sup't. 
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"     21.  Clay  county^  Brazil,  A.  R.  Julian,  sup't 
21.  Laporte  co.,  Laporte,  W.  H.  Hosmer,  sup't. 
21.  Morgan  co.,  Martinsville,  R.  Y.  Marshall,  sup't. 
21.  Hamilton  co.,  Nobleaville,  A.  P.  Howe,  sup't. 
21.  Crawford  co.',  Marengo,  J.  W.  C.  Springstein,  sup't, 

"    21.  Porter  co.,  Valparaiso,  Jas.  McFetrich,  sup't. 

"    21.  Ripley  co.,  Versailles,  S.  B.  Daubenheyer,  sup't. 

"     21.  Pike  CO., ,  Arthur  Berry,  sup't. 

"    21.  Boone  co.,  Lebanon,  D.  H.  Heckathorn,  sup't. 

"     28.  Clinton  co.,  Frankfort,  H.  Kohler,  sup't. 

"     28.  Madison  co.,  Anderson,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  sup't. 

"     28.  Union  co..  Liberty,  L.  M.  Crist,  sup't. 

"     28.  Monroe  co.,  Bloomington,  M.  M.  Campbell,  sup^t. 

"     28.  Kosciusko  co.,  Warsaw,  W.  L.  Matthews,  sup't. 

"     28.  Hendricks  co.,  Danville,  James  A.  C.  Dobson,  sup't. 

"     28.  Tipton  co.,  Tipton,  B.  M.  Blount,  sup't. 

"     28.  Parke  co.,  Bloomingdale,  Oliver  Bulion,  sup't. 

"     28.  Marion  county,  Indianapolis,  L.  P.  Harlan,  sup't. 

**     28.  Cass  CO.,  Logansport,  H.  G.  Wilson,  sup't. 

**     28.  Putnam  co.,  Bain  bridge,  L.  A.  Stock  well,  sup't. 

'*     28.  Greene  co.,  Bloomfleld,  R.  C.  Hilburn,  sup't. 

"     28.  Posey  co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  James  B.  Campbell,  sup't. 

"     28.  Sullivan  co.,  Sulliv^an,  James  A.  Marlow,  sup't. 

"     28.  White  co.,  Monticello,  W.  Irelaft,  sup't. 

"     28.  Payette  co.,  Connersville,  J.  S.  Gamble,  sup't. 

"     28.  Howard  co.,  Kokomo,  M.  Garrigus,  sup't. 

"    28.  Clark  co.,  Jeffersonville,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  sup't. 

"    28.  Floyd  co..  New  Albany,  Isaac  Miller,  sup't. 

"    28.  Jay  co.,  Portland,  S.  K.  Bell,  sup't. 
Sept.   4.  Rush  co.,  Rushville,  A.  £.  Thompson,  sup't. 

"      4.  Dubois  CO.,  Jasper,  E.  R.  Brundick,  sup't. 

"    11.  Hancock  co.,  Greenfield,  W.  P.  Smith,  sup't 

"     18.  Warren  co.,  Williamsport,  A.  Nebeker,  sup't. 
Oct.     2.  Orange  co.,  Paoli,  J.  L.  Noblitt,  sup't. 

"     16.  Lagrange  co.,  Lagrange,  E.  T.  Cosper,  sup't. 

"    23.  Noble  co.,  Wawaka,  M.  C.  Skinner,  sup't. 
Nov.    6.  DeKalb  co.,  Waterloo,  James  A.  Barns,  sup't. 

"      6.  Elkhart  co.,  Goshen,  D.  Moury,  sup't. 

Remembeb  the  examination  for  State  Certificates  to  begin  August  23. 
For  particulars,  send  to  State  superintendent  for  circular. 

A  8UB8CBIBER  submlts  the  following  and  asks  a  rendering:  "I  gave 
him  a  preparation  to  quiefem  his  nerves."  Is  it  a  correct  expression?  If 
not,  how  should  the  idea  be  expressed? 

We  wish  the  January  number  of  this  Journal  for  1869.  Who  can 
furpish  it  and  be  paid? 

William  Cullen  Bryant  hajs  been  elected  president  of  Williams 
College  to  succeed  President  Hopkins. 
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Mrs.  N.  a.  Stone,  one  of  Ohio's  most  widely  and  most  favorably 
known  teachers,  for  the  past  two  years  Lady  Principal  of  the  Indian- 
apolis high  school,  has  retired  from  the  profession  and  purchased  the 
largest  book-store  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  her  old  home. 

N.  D.  WoLFORD  will  have  charge  of  the  Middletown  schools  next 
year.  He  is  the  author  of  some  blank  forms  for  keeping  a  record  of 
daily  recitations  and  deportment  that  seem  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
intended. 

A.  G.  Goodwin,  who  was  superintendent  of  Clark  county  under  the 
old  law,  has  been  reappointed  since  the  new  law  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, bin  brother,  Willis  B.  Goodwin,  the  present  incumbent,  declining 
to  be  a  candidate.  W.  B.  Goodwin  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Bose 
Hill  school,  at  Jeffersonville. 

A.  B.  Bknton,  formerly  president  of  the  N.  W.  Christian  University, 
but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  president  of  the  Nebraska  University, 
has  returned  to  Indianapolis,  and  will,  for  the  present,  fill  a  professorship 
in  the  North  Western.    His  many  Indiana  friends  welcome  his  return. 

J.  P.  D.  John  has  been  elected  president  of  Moore's  Hill  College.  A 
worthy  promotion. 

D.  MouBT  has  been  unanimously  confirmed  as  superintendent  of  Elk- 
hart county,  by  a  late  meeiing'of  his  trustees. 

C.  J.  BoBENSTEiN,  superintendent  of  Switzerland  county,  is  the  Be- 
publican  candidate  for  county  treasurer.    May  he  sacceed. 

D.  D.  Luke  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Goshen  schools. 

Geo.  W.  Beqisteb  has  taken  charge  of  Carlisle  Seminary  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

W.  H.  Bullock,  Evansville,  has  been  made  superintendent  of  Van- 
derburgh  county. 

A.  M.  Gk)w  has  been  tendered  the  superintendency  of  the  Council 
BlufRi  schools  (Iowa),  at  a  salary  of  $2,600,  and  we  understand  that  he  has 
accepted  the  place.  Mr.  Gow  is  one  of  Indiana's  strongest  educational 
men,  and  the  state  suffers  a  loss  in  his  removal. 

John  W.  Spencer,  Paxton,  Ind.,  has  our  hearty  thanks  for  some  beau- 
tifVil  speeimens  of  fossil  coal  plants.  Teachers  wishing  such  specimens 
at  slight  cost,  or  wishing  to  exchange  "formations"  outside  of  the  "coal 
measures'*  for  such,  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  him. 

E.  S.  Clark  closed  his  seventh  year's  work  at  Aurora  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.    His  standing  as  teacher  and  superintendent  is  high. 

Hon.  Jxtlius  H.  Sbslet  has  been  elected  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

S.  M.  Gable,  of  York,  Pa.,  takes  the  Brownsburg  schools. 
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O.  H.  BooiTE)  of  Spiceland,  takes  a  place  in  Earlham  College  the 
ooming  year. 

A.  P.  Allsn,  well  known  in  the  south-western  part  of  Indiana,  goes 
to  Shelbyville,  111. 

W.  W.  Pabsons,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  takes  a  place  in  the 
normal  school  at  Terre  Haute.    Salary,  $1,500. 

H.  8.  Kritz.  of  Wayeland  Academy,  takes  the  superintendency  of 
the  Crawfordsville  schools. 

B.  F.  Pbekch,  of  Kartinsville,  takes  the  Danville  schools  next  year. 

P.  P.  Stultz  remains  in  charge  of  the  Rising  Sun  schools.  This  is 
his  sixth  year. 

The  trustees  of  Ohio  county  have  decided  not  to  employ  teachers  who 
do  not  attend  institutes  and  take  school  journals. 

W.  B.  WiLSOK  did  good  work  at  Edinburg  last  year,  and  will  improve 
upon  it  the  year  to  come. 

G.  S.  LuDLAM  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school. 

N.  in.  Jeknikos  will  remain  at  East  Germantown  next  year,  at  an 
increased  salary. 

W.  H:  PsBTiCH,  the  elocutionist,  will  spend  all  his  time  from  now  till 
Jannary  in  working  in  institutes.  His  work  is  very  practical,  and  not 
confined  to  elocution.  He  is  a  teacher  himself  and  knows  what  he  talks 
about. 

R.  H.  Wright,  principal  of  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school,  retires  from 
the  teacher's  profession  to  enter  the  legaL 

A  communication  before  us  commends  B.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Liberty 
schools,  in  flattering  terms.  All  our  reports  of  Mr.  Wood  are  favorable. 
He  is  re-elected  for  next  year. 

Walter  S.  Smith  deserves  the  thanks,  in  a  tangible  form^  of  county 
superintendents  who  are  directly  and  flnancially  beneflted  by  the  repeal 
of  the  county  superintendency  law.  It  would  be  ungrateful  to  allow 
him  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

L.  D.  Barnes,  late  of  the  State  Normal,  will  have  charge  of  the  Gan- 
nelton  schools  next  year. 

MiBB  Alice  O.  Allen,  of  Attica,  goes  to  Plymouth  next  year  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  late  principal  of  the  Plymouth  high  school,  goes 
next  year  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Saituel  Lilly,  who  superintended  the  Worthington  schools  last  year, 
will  take  the  Gosport  schools  next  year. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  associate  editoi:  of  the  Michigan  TeaeheTf  and  an 
excellent  institute  worker,  will  make  engagements  to  attend  a  few  insti- 
tutes in  this  state.    Address  her  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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A.  J.  DiPBOTS,  from  'Colorado,  will  take  the  prindpalship  of  tbe 
Amboy  Academy  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  D.  MoHLER  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Lagrange 
schools  at  an  advanced  salary.  This  is  a  high  compliment  these  hard 
times  when  salaries  are  generally  being  reduced. 

Isaac  Miller,  of  New  Albany,  is  the  new  sup't.  of  Floyd  county. 
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Extracts  trom  French  Literature,  by  F.  DufTet.    Cincinnati :  Wil- 
son, Hinkle  &  Co. 

Duffet's  method  for  the  study  of  the  French  language  is  progressive 
and  practical,  and  well  adapted  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  if  the  ttudtnt  is  a  tetudvnJL^  and  really  de- 
sires to  acquire  such  knowledge.  The  book  mentioned  above  is  a  con- 
clusion of  two  previous  works  given  to  the  public  and  noticed  some 
months  ago  in  Mia  Journal.  These  extracts  have  been  carefully  made, 
with  the  view  of  interesting  the  reader  as  well  as  of  introducing  ^im  to 
the  best  French  authors,  and  also  of  acquainting  him  with  the  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  which  are  such  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  the  true 
student  of  language.  Accompanying  each  selection  is  an  abridged  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author,  and  a  list  of  his  best  works,  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  him  in  future  readings. 

Centennial  Games  of  States,  Territories,  and  Cities,  by  J.  W.  Nichol- 
son.   Published  by  Nicholson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.    Price,  50  cts. 

The  Historic  Cards  before  us  are  limited  to  the  United  States.  Each 
card  contains  the  name  of  the  state  or  territory,  date  of  admission,  if 
admitted,  population,  name  of  largest  city,  population  of  largest  city. 

A  variety  of  games  can  be  played,  and  thus  the  important  facts  named 
become  fixed  in  the  mind  without  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
player.  The  games  are  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructive. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  them  to  teachers  and  others 
who  wish  to  amuse  themselves  by  learning  something. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Prof.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  University, 
gave  to  the  public  a  history  of  the  United  States,  which  became  very 
popular — deservedly  so.  Still  this  book  was  too  bulky  for  ordinary  use 
in  the  common  schools.  He  has  condensed  and  re- written  his  first  work, 
and  the  result  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country. 
We  hope  the  boys  and  girls  will  appreciate  the  honor  and  learn,  as  the 
author  desires,  through  reading  and  study,  to  love  the  story  of  their 
fatherland. 

We  said  the  first  book  was  deservedly  popular.  We  think  this  book 
has  many  of  the  features  which  combined  to  make  the  first  a  favorite. 
The  narrative  is  told  in  an  animated  style  that  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  increases  the  interest  to  the  very  end.    The  outlines  are  not 
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all  we  have,  but  here  and  there  are  little  stories  which  serve  to  bind  the 
different  parts  together  and  fasten  the  whole  more  securely  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  unexceptionable.  All  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  representation  has  been  done.  The  pages 
are  ornamented,  and  the  text  made  more  clear  by  pictures,  maps,  and 
drawings.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Bidpath  is  an  Indiana  man. 
The  work  is  published  by  Jones  Bros.,  Cincinnati. 

B.  Steiger,  of  New  York,  furnishes,  for  family  use,  Kindergarten  oc- 
cupations, which  any  ingenious  mother  will  delight  to  use,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  seeing  the  delight  of  her  child.  These  occupations 
consist  of  four  boxes.  In  the  first  box,  we  find  sticks  of  different  lengths 
for  the  purpose  of  making  different  figures.  There  are,  accompanying 
these  sticks,  patterns  to  guide  the  child,  but  this  is  a  secondary  step.  The 
first  step,  to  us,  seems  to  be  forming  original  figures.  Box  No.  2,  con- 
tains materials  for  paper  weaving ;  No.  8,  designs  and  materials  for  per- 
forating, and  No.  4,  a  slate  marked  off  in  squares,  with  pencils  and  de- 
signs for  drawing.  We  recommend  these  boxes,  which  may  bo  had  at  a 
reasonable  price,  to  the  busy  mothers  whose  brains  are  so  active  in  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  to  keep  their  children  out  of  mischief. 

The  August  numbef  of  St.  Nicholas  will  be  pronounced  by  every  one 
of  its  very  numerous  readers,  a  tnost  wonderful  work.  It  is  styled  the 
Midsummer  Holiday  number,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  Centennial  year.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  very  best  material  nor  to  make  the 
execution  a  standard  for  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  As  some  one 
has  most  truthfully  said,  it  is  a  most  charming  number  of  a  most  charm- 
ing magazine. 

The  Hidsummer  Holiday  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly  is  also  a  very 
ftne  work.  It  contains,  among  its  most  excellent  reading  matter,  a  new 
poem  by  W.  CuUen  Bryant,  which  has  lost  none  of  the  spirit  of  his  more 
youthful  writings:  The  illustrations  are  very  profuse  and  fine.  A  poem 
by  Mr.  Stoddard,  entitled  ^'Hospes  Civitatis,"  is  said  to  be  the  best  that 
has  come  from  his  pen  for  years. 
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The  greatest  selling  Centennial  Book  is  ^'Ottr  Coitktrt  akd  its 
BE80T7BOE8."  Not  only  complete  in  our  thrilling  history  of  100  years' 
growth,  but  grand  in  descriptions  of  our  great  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
cities,  curiosities,  natural  wonders,  and  all  our  mighty  resources  in  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Minerals,  Manufactures,  form  oi  Government,  etc. 
History  and  description  of  America's  Greatest  Nation  and  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  profusely  illustrated.  No  equal  extant.  Over  1200  pp., 
with  a  "Century"  map  and  a  " Bird's-Eye-View,"  free.  Agents  are 
making  $40  to  $120  weekly.    4000  more  wanted  quickly.    Big  terms. 

Address  HUBBABD  BBOS.,  Pubs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cin.,  O.;  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Springfield,  Mass.  7-8t 
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The  Atlas  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  advertised  on  another 
page,  though  temporarily  built  for  the  Centennial  occasion,  is  clean  and 
entirely  comfortable.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable,  and  its  patronage 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  hotel  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  sort  of 
headquarters  for  teachers,  and  the  I^ational  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in 
connection  with  it,  enables  teachers  to  see  and  hear  some  of  the  leading 
educators  of  this  and  other  countries.  Considering  the  cheapness  and 
the  short  distance  to  the  centennial  grounds,  persons  visiting  the  Expo- 
sition can  hardly  do  better  than  to  give  the  Atlas  a  call. 

An  Agent  just  cleared  $199  first  three  weeks  selling  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Livingstone.  Another  $80  first  six  days.  Over  50,000  copies 
of  this  Standard  Life  of  this  Veteran  Explorer  sold.  160,000  more 
needed  by  the  people.  A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profusely  illustrated 
and  very  cheap.  A  royal  chance  for  agents.  For  proof  and  terms,  ad- 
dress HTJBBABD  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  P.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Springfield,  Mass.  (N.  W.  A.)    7-8t 

Eyebtons  should  read  the  advertisement  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The  advantages  therein 
set  forth  surpass  those  of  any  other  school,  and  what  is  more  satisfac* 
tory,  eoery  toord  can  be  relied  upon. 

When  the  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso  was  organized,  many  of  our 
educators  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
promised.  Three  years  of  earnest  effort  have  proven  conclusively  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  Bchool,  that  it  has  more  than  verified 
every  promise.  The  Institution  is  now  a  power  in  the  State,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  patronage  of  all.  It  is  a  monument  of  honest  work  and  fkir 
dealing  with  the  public 

Quackenbos'b  Hibtobt  of  the  Woeld. — Dr.  Quackenbos's  History 
is  a  valuable  ajid  interesting  book.  He  has  happily  struck  the  golden 
mean  between  that  Uxy-muehnese  which  surfeits,  and  that  paucity  which 
starves.  G.  W.  Hoss. 

INDL4NA  State  TJnivsbsitt,  1876. — ^The  first  term  of  the  year  will 
begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  7, 1876.  Preparatory,  Classical,  and  Scientific 
Courses.  Tuition  f^ee.  *  Ladies  admitted  to  all  the  departments.  For 
information  and  catalogues,  address  the  undersigned.  Lemuel  Moss, 
President;  Bobert  C.  Foster,  Secretary. 

Clabkson  Davis  again  takes  charge  of  Spiceland  Academy.  In 
order  to  give  time  to  enlarge  the  High  Sehool  building,  the  fall  term 
will  not  begin  until  the  9th  of  October. 

Pbof.  J.  C  BiDOB,  a  popular  elocutionist  and  institute  worker  in  Ohi  o 
and  not  unknown  to  many  Indiana  teachers,  will  make  engagements  to 
attend  institutes  in  this  state.   His  address  is  818  Bace  street,  Cincinnati. 
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The  Fresfiesti  Best  Graded,  and  Cbeapest 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

SWII^TON'S  QEOQRAPHIES.    IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

"An  immense  »dTAnc6  in  the  rational  trcMtment  of  the  Study  of  Geography. "—Hon. 
Wabbsit  JeHKBOK,  State  Snpt.  Oommon  Schoolii  Maine. 

Elementary*  128  pages .*..Prtce,  tl.ao 

Complete,  136  pages Price,  2.00 

These  tezt-books,  though  not  issued  till  late  last  fall,  haTo  already  (Jane,  1876)  been 
adopted  in  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  fn  all  parts  of  the  coan- 
try,  and  haTe,  with  marked  preference,  been  made  the  basis  of  professional  training 
in  the  leading  Kormal  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  best  Judges  hare  decided  that  Swinton's  Geographies  possess  the  following  char- 
acteristic features  of  superiority  over  all  others : 

Elemental^ 'course.— Inductire  Method,  Simple  Deflsitions,  Attractive  Style, 
Beading  Lessons,  Becitation  Lessoni,  Globular  Maps,  Elegant  Illustrations,  w- 

Complete  Coarse.— Oral  Development,  State  Geography,  Physical  Geography, 
Oommercial  Geography,  Topical  Reviews,  General  Maps,  Beference  Maps,  Illustra- 
tions. 
For  confirmation  of  the  above,  send  for  full  descriptive  Circular. 

JI9-A  copy  of  the  '*  Elementary  Geography"  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  60  cents,  and  of  the  **  Complete  Geography"  of  SI,  if  desired  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 


ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

The  whole  subject  of  Arithmetic  and  Alegbra  practically  treated  in 

three  beautiful  books. 

• 

**  Boblnson's  Shorter  Course  works  like  a  charm.  In  the  natural  arrangement  and 
happy  treatment  of  the  subjects  considered,  in  the  beauty  of  their  typography,  and  in 
point  of  economy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  my  Judgment,  they  are  supe- 
rior  to  any  other  series  now  before  the  public."— From  H.  B.  Jollet,  Prin.  Clyde,  N. 
T.,  High  School. 

The  books  of  this  series  are  all  substantially  bound  in  Cloth.  In  typography^  illus- 
trations, paper  and  bindings,  are  models  of  taste  and  excellence. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  168  pages Price,  60cts' 

Complete  Arithmetic,  508  pages Price,  $1.40 

Complete  Algebra,  462  pages Price,     2.00 

Arithmetical  Problems,  284  pages Price,     1.00 

Algebraic  Problems,  192  pages Price,     1.26 

The  Complete  Arithmetic  is  also  publisJied  in  two  volume,  Part  I.  and 
Part  II.    Price,  80  cents  each. 

JH^  We  will  send  sample  copies  of  The  First  Book,  and  of  the  Complete  Arithmetic 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  |l  for  the  two  books;  Part  I. 
and  II.  for  50  cents  each;  The  Algebra  for  S1.60;  and  The  Problems  for  tl  each. 

For  a  complete  list,  with  descriptive  titles  and  prices,  of  the  American  Educational, 
Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books,  send  for  Centennial  Catalogue,  Just  published. 
Address  IVI80N,  BLAKKMAN,  TATLOB  *  CO.,  or 

8-lt  IDWABD  COOK,  183  A  136  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  SCHOOL  DAYS  OF  LORD 

MACAULAY. 


(From  his  **  Life  ftnd  Letters.**     By  O.  0.  TrerelyM,  U.  P.) 

jifl  Eablt  Pro^qse. — ^When,  in  after  days,  Mrs.  Macaulay 
was  questioned  as  to  how  soon  she  began  to  detect  in  the 
child  a  promise  of  the  fature,  she  used  to  say  that  his  sen- 
sibilities and  affections  were  remarkably  developed  at  an 
age  which,  ^to  her  hearers,  appeared  next  to  incredible.  He 
would  cry  for  joy  on  seeing  her  afler  a  few  hours'  absence,  and, 
till  her  husband  put  b  stop  to  it,  her  power  of  exciting  his  feel- 
ings was  often  made  an  exhibition  to  her  friends.  She  did  not 
regard  this  precocity  as  a  proof  of  cleverness,  but,  like  a  foolish 
young  mother,  only  thought  that  so  tender  a  nature  was  marked 
for  early  death. 

His  Childhood. — At  Clapham  the  boy  passed  a  quiet  and 
most  happy  childhood.  From  the  time  that  he  was  three  years 
old,  he  read  incessantly,  for  the  most  part  lying  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire,  with  his  book  on  the  ground,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  in  his  hand.  He.  did  not  care  for  toys,  but  was  very  fond 
of  taking  his  walk,  when  he  would  hold  forth  to  his  companion, 
whether  nurse  or  mother,  telling  interminable  stories  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  repeating  what  he  had  been  reading  in  language  far  above 
his  years.  He  talked,  as  the  maid  said,  "quite  printed  words," 
which  produced  an  effect  exceedingly  droll.    On  a  vist  to  Lady 
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Waldegrave,  a  servant  spilt  some  hot  coffee  on  his  legs.  The 
hostess  was  all  kindness  and  compassion,  and  when  after  a  while 
she  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling,  the  little  fellow  looked  up  in 
her  &ce  and  replied,  ''Thank  you,  madam,  the  agonj  is  abated/' 

His  First  School. — When  still  the  merest  child,  he  was 
sent  as  a  day-scholar  to  Mr.  Greaves,  a  shrewd  Yorkshireman, 
who  had  at  one  time  charge  of  almost  the  entire  rising  generation 
of  tiie  Common.  Mrs.  Macaulay  explained  to  Tom  that  he  must 
learn  to  study  without  the  solace  of  bread  and  butter: — "Yes, 
mamma,  industry  shall  be  my  bread  and  attention  my  butter.^ 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  ever  crept  more  unwillingly  to 
school.  Each  several  afternoon  he  made  piteous  entreaties  to  be 
excused  returning  afl^r  dinner,  and  was  met  by  the  unvarying 
formula,  "  No,  Tom,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  you  shall  go." 

His  Writings  in  Childhood. — It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
voluminous  writings  of  his  childhood,  dashed  off  at  headlong 
speed  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  leisure  from  school  study  and 
nursery  routine,  are  not  only  perfectly  correct  in  spelling  and 
grammar,  but  display  the  same  lucidity  of  Ineaning,  and  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  in  {>unctuation  and  the  other  minor  details  of  the 
literary  art,  which  characterize  his  mature  works. 

His  Treatment  bt  his  Parents. — ^Nothing  could  be  more 
judicious  than  the  treatment  that  his  parents  at  this  time  adopted 
towards  their  boy.  They  never  handed  his  productions  about, 
<Hr  encouraged  him  to  parade  his  power  of  conversation  or  mem- 
ory. They  abstained  from  any  word  or  act  which  might  fostfer 
in  him  a  perception  of  his  own  genius  with  as  much  care  as  a 
wise  millionare  expends  in  keeping  his  son  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  destined  to  be  richer  than  his  comrades.  One  effect  of 
this  early  discipline  showed  itself  in  his  freedom  from  vanity  and 
susceptibility,  those  qualities  which,  coupled  together,  in  our 
modem  psychological  dialect,  under  the  head  of  "  self-conscious- 
ness," are  supposed  to  be  the  besetting  defects  of  the  literary 
character. 

His  Second  School. — Mr.  Macaulay  fixed  upon  a  private 
sehooly  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  at  Little  Shelford,  a  vil- 
lage near  Cambridge.  The  motives  which  guided  this  selection 
were  mainly  of  a  religious  nature.    The  choice  proved  singularly 
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fortunate.  Mr.  Preston  knew  both  how  to  teach  his  scholars  and 
when  to  leave  them  to  teach  themselves.  His  pupils  got  far  be- 
yond their  share  of  honors  at  the  Universitj,  and  of  distinction 
in  after  life. 

At  Aspenben  Hall. — ^In  1814,  Mr.  Preston  removed  his 
establishment  to  Aspenden  Hall,  near  Buntingford,  in  Hertford- 
shire, a  large  old-fashioned  mansion,  standing  amidst  extensive 
shrubberies,  and  a  pleasant  undulating  domain,  sprinkled  with 
timber.  Here  Macaulay  spent  four  most  industrious  years,  doing 
less  and  \ei&  in  the  class  room  as  time  went  on,  but  enjoying  the 
rare  advantage  of  studing  Oreek  and  Latin  by  the  side  of  such  a 
scholar  as  Maiden.  In  this  seclusion,  removed  from  the  delight 
of  family  intercourse,  the  boy  read  widely,  unceasingly,  more 
than  rapidly. 

His  Power  of  Memory. — ^The  secret  of  his  immense  acquire- 
ments lay  in  two  invaluable  gifts  6f  nature — an  unerring  memory 
and  the  capacity  of  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  contents  of  a  printed 
page.  During  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  remembered  whatever 
caught  his  fancy  without  going  through  the  process  of  consciously 
getting  it  by  heart.  As  a  child,  he  accompanied  his  father  on  an 
afternoon  call,  and  found  on  a  table  the  ''Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel," which  he  had  never  before  met  with.  He  kept  himself 
quiet  with  his  prize  while  the  elders  were  talking,  and,  on  his 
return  home,  sat  down  upon  his  mother's  bed,  and  repeated  to 
her  as  many  cantos  as  she  had  the  patience  or  strength  to  listen 
to.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  known  to  say  that,  if  by 
some  miracle  of  Vandalism,  all  copies  of  ''Paradise  Lost"  and 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  were  destroyed  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
he  would  undertake  to  reproduce  them  both  from  recollection 
whenever  a  revival  of  learning  came. 

His  Fellow  Pupils. — Macaulay  was  not  unpopular  among 
his  fellow  pupils,  who  regarded  him  with  pride  and  admiration, 
tempered  by  the  compassion  which  his  utter  inability  to  play  at 
any  sort  of  game  would  have  excited  in  every  school,  private  or 
public  alike.  He  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  opinion 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  Aspenden.  It  required 
the  crowd  and  the  stir  of  a  university  to  call  forth  the  social 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  so  large  a  measure.  The  tone  of 
his  correspondence  during  these  years  suffidently  indicates  that 
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he  lived  almost  exclusively  among  books.  His  letters,  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  natural  and  pretty,  began  to  smack  of  the 
library,  and  please  less  than  those  written  in  early  boyhood* 

Home  Example. — It  is  easy  to  see  whence  the  great  bishop 
(Wilberforce)  and  the  great  writer  derived  their  immense  indus- 
try. Working  came  as  naturally  as  walking  to  sons  who  could 
not  remember  a  time  when  their  fathers  idled.  Fortitude,  and 
diligence,  and  self-control,  and  all  that  makes  men  good  and 
great,  cannot  be  purchased  from  professional  education.  Charity 
is  not  the  only  quality  which  begins  at  home.  It  vi  throwing 
away  money  to  spend  a  thousand  a  year  on  the  teaching  of  three 
boys  if  they  are  to  return  from  school  only  to  find  the  elder 
membrs  of  their  family  intent  on  amusing  themselves  at  any  cost 
of  pain  or  trouble,  or  sacrificing  self-respect  in  ignoble  efibrts  to 
struggle  into  a  social  grade  above  their  own.  The  child  will  never 
place  his  aims  high,  and  pursue  them  steadily,  unless  the  parent 
has  taught  him  what  energy  and  elevation  of  purpose  mean  not 
less  by  example  than  by  precept. 


THE  HOUSE  FLY. 


Mr.  Emerson,  a  distinguished  English  chemist  and  naturalist, 
has  been  observing  the  habits  of  the  common  house  fly,  and  he 
has  given  the  following  account  of  his  proceedings  in  the  Sdefniific 
American, 

'*Did  you  ever  watch  a  fly  that  has  just  alighted  after  soaring 
about  the  room  for  some  time  ?  He  goes  through  a  series  of  ope- 
rations which  reminds  you  of  a  cat  licking  herself  after  a  meal, 
or  of  a  bird  pluming  its  feathers.  First,  the  hind  feet  are  rubbed 
together,  and  each  hind  leg  is  passed  over  a  wing,  then  the  fore 
leg  undergoes  a  like  treatment:  and  lastly,  if  you  look  sharp, 
you  will  see  the  insect  carry  his  proboscis  over  his  legs  and  about 
his  body  as  &r  as  he  can  reach.  The  minute  trunk  is  perfectly 
retractile,  and  it  terminates  in  two  large  lobes,  which  you  can  see 
spread  out  when  the  insect  begins  a  meal  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 
Now  the  rubbing  together  of  legs  and  wings  may  be  a  smoothing 
operation ;  but  for  what  purpose  is  this  carefully  going  over  the 
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body  with  the  trunk,  especially  when  that  organ  is  not  fitted  for 
licking,  but  simply  for  grasping  and  taking  up  food  ?" 

Mr.  Emerson  states  that  he  began  his  self-appointed  task  of 
finding  out  whether  the  house  fly  really  serves  any  appreciable 
purpose  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  excepting  as  an  indifferent 
scavenger,  by  capturing  a  fine  specimen  and  gluing  his  wings 
down  to  a  microscopic  slide.  On  placing  the  slide  under  the  in- 
strument, to  the  investigator's  disgust,  the  fly  appeared  covered 
with  lice,  causing  the  offending  insect  to  be  promptly  released, 
and  another  substituted  in  his  placa  Fly  number  two  was  no 
better  ofiT  than  fly  number  one,  and  the  same  may  be  predicted 
of  flies  3,  4,  5,  and  6  (or  of  x  flies,  as  the  algebras  have  it). 
Mr.  Emerson  concluded  that  here  was  something  that  at  enoe 
required  looking  into.  Why  were  these  flies  lousy  ?  Meanwhile 
fly  number  two,  on  the  slide,  'seemed  to  take  his  position  very 
coolly,  and  extending  his  proboscis,  began  to  sweep  it  over  his 
body  as  if  he  had  but  just  alighted.  A  glance  through  the  mi- 
croscope, however,  showed  that  the  operation  was  not  self-beauti- 
fication,  for  wherever  the  lice  were  there  the  trunk  went.  The 
lice  were  disappearing  into  the  trunk ;  the  fly  was  eating  them. 

He  took  the  paper  into  the  kitchen  and  waved  it  around, 
taking  care  that  no  flies  touched  it,  went  back  to  the  microscope, 
and  there  found  animalcules,  the  same  as  on  flies.  He  had  now 
arrived  at  something  definite;  the  animalcules  were  floating  in 
the  air,  and  the  quick  motions  of  the  flies  gathered  them  on  their 
bodies,  and  the  flies  then  went  into  some  quiet  corner  to  have 
their  dainty  meal. 

The  investigator  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  continued  the  ex- 
periment in  a  variety  of  localities,  and  how,  in  dirty  and  bad 
smelling  quarters,  he  found  the  myriads  of  flies  which  existed 
there  literally  covered  with  animalcules,  while  other  flies,  cap- 
tured in  bed  rooms,  or  well  ventilated,  clean  apartments,  were 
miserably  lean  and  entirely  free  from  their  prey.  Wherever  filth 
existed,  evolving  germs,  germs  which  might  germinate  disease, 
there  were  the  flies  covering  themselves  with  the  minute  organ- 
isms and  greedily  devouring  the  same. — Ex. 


A  GOOD  NAME  will  wcar  out ;  a  bad  one  may  be  turned ;  a 
nickname  lasts  forever. — Zimmerman, 
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AMERICA'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  • 


(A  Centennial  Operetta.) 


BT  OSOBOK  B.  BABTLXTT. 


AiiXBiGA,  blue  waist  trimmed  with  silyer-paper  stan,  ehirt  made  of 
flags;  a  pointed  crown  of  blue  paper  with  golden  star.  She  stands  upom 
a  table  draped  with  flags,  and  leans  with  her  left  hand  upon  a  tall  staff 
surmounted  bj  a  liberty  cap.  The  other  characters  stand  in  a  semi- 
circle around  her.  Each  advances  to  the  centre  as  she  speaks  or  nngs, 
and  kneels  before  America  and  presents  her  gift,  then  retires  to  her 
place.  America  acknowledges  each  gift,  which  she  places  on  a  small 
table  at  her  side. 

Indubtbt,  long,  brown  robe.    Gift,  horn  of  plenty. 

Agricultubi^  long,  green  robe.    Gift,  sheaf  of  wheat. 

Elxotbigitt,  long,  red  robe.    Gifti,  coil  of  wire. 

SoiXKCs,  long,  black  robe.    Gift,  a  map. 

Wkalth,  long,  yellow  robe.    Gift,  casket  of  jewels. 

LiTERATUBK,  dark-bluc  robe.    Gift,  roll  of  manuscript. 

CoMMEBCK,  light-blue  robe,  trimmed  with  cotton  wadding.  Gift,  a  ship. 

Intxgbitt,  long,  white  robe.    She  presents  no  gift. 

All  join  in  singing  (tune  *^Auld  Lang  Syne  ")  ihit  opening  chorus  : 

A  hundred  years  haye  swiftly  rolled  in  endless  round  away. 
Since  our  beloved  country  flrst  beheld  the  light  of  day; 
And  now  we  bring  as  birthday  gifts  our  choicest  treasures  here. 
To  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  this  centennial  year. 

America — 

Beloved  ones  I  with  joy  I  see  your  smiling  faces  here, 

And  listen  to  your  fUll  report  of  each  progressive  year. 

Stand  forth  and  tell  what  each  has  done,  my  children  strong  and  true, — 

Industry!  as  your  time  is  short,  suppose  we  hear  from  you. 

Industry — 

Where  the  primeval  forest  stood,  a  thousand  cities  rise; 
Ten  thousand  churches  upward  point  in  warning  to  the  skies, 
Millions  of  looms  are  weaving  fast,  with  tireless  rapid  hands; 
Railroads  now  bind  the  continent  with  solid  iron  bands. 

Note, — These  verses  can  be  spoken,  if  preferred,  singing  only  the  open- 
ing and  closing  chorus. 

*This  excellent  article  is  taken  from  the  "Wide  Awake;"  publisherii 
D.  Lathrop  A  Co.,  Boston.  Each  number  of  this  magazine  will  contain 
dialogues  and  recitations  suited  to  both  day  and  Sunday-school  concert 
use.    Price,  $2  per  year,  20  cents  single  number. 
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Agricttltwre — 

I'to  made  the  howling  'wUdemeBs  to  Moaiom  as  the  roee; 

Where  once  the  fa&d  blew  hot  and  fierce,  the  wheat  now  freely  growB; 

And  cattle,  from  the  western  plaina,  go  forth  in  herds  to  feed 

The  hans^ry  poor  in  distant  lands,  wherever  there  is  need. 

EUetrieiiif — 

rye  placed  a  girdle  round  the  world,  and  underneath  the  deep; 
Without  regard  to  time  or  space,  from  pole  to  pole  I  leap; 
The  darkest  places  of  the  world  now  shine  with  flashing  light. 
And,  more  than  all  of  this,  in  truth,  I'ye  learned  to  read  and  write. 

Science — 

All  things  on  earth  and  in  the  air  I  measure,  small  and  great; 
The  orbits  of  the  starry  host  with  ease  I  calculate; 
I  heal  the  sick  and  teach  the  wise,  and  banish  every  pain ; 
And  things  that  seem  a  useless  waste  I  bring  to  use  again* 

From  California's  golden  shore  to  realms  of  crystal  ice,     . 
The  nations  multiply  their  gains  by  taking  my  adyice; 
Tour  bonds  are  known  in  every  land,  and  treasured  near  and  fiitr, 
And  by  the  next  Centennial  year  your  bills  may  be  at  par. 

lAUraivre — 

New  books  are  published  eyery  day,  some  worthy  of  the  name; 
Our  authors  now  in  foreign  lands  are  slowly  getting  fiune; 
Our  Magazines  are  wide  awake,  the  children's  Joy  and  pride; 
Our  schools  the  best  the  sun  can  see  in  all  his  journey  wide. 

OomffMTce— 

Our  flag  now  floats  in  every  breeze,  our  prows  all  waves  divide; 
Our  goods  are  sent  to  every  land,  and  scattered  fiir  and  wide; 
We  gather  gems  from  Afric's  shores,  where  golden  torrents  roll, 
And  oil  from  where  the  freezing  waves  defend  the  northern  pole. 

America — 

I  hear  with  joy  your  welcome  words  of  faithful  duty  done, 
But  in  your  noble  company  I  see  a  silent  one. 
Approach  my  dearest,  purest  child,  and  fearlessly  proclaim 
The  progress  made  by  honest  truth,  the  best-enduring  fame. 

Integritf —  • 

Alas  I  I  sadly  must  confess  my  labors  are  in  vain, — 
For  public  men  too  often  fall  before  the  greed  of  gain ; 
The  thirst  for  fame  has  been  too  much  for  many  a  noble  soul, 
And  self^  of  many  a  patriot  heart,  has  gained  the  tall  control. 
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America — 

With  sorrow  and  dirtreBB  I  hear  this  story,  sad,  bat  true, —  , 
Bat  next  Centennial  year  shall  be  a  brighter  one  for  yoa; 
The  fiiithlesB  ones  shall  bow  in  dost  before  yoar  warning  yoioOi 
And  our  next  set  of  public  men  shall  make  your  heart  rejoioe. 

AU  kneel  before  America  and  8ing  the  closing  cheru$ — 

We  hail  the  age  of  truth  and  right,  when  patriots  stiall  be 
liike  those  of  old,  from  selfish  aims  and  low  ambitions  free; 
And  truth  and  progress  onward  go,  forever  hand  in  hand, 
And  our  beloved  country  make  the  greatest,  purest  land. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE  ENEMIES  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 


G.  W.  HODOIK. 


(Conduded.^ 

As  A  BULE,  the  most  enduriDg  organizations  develop  most 
slowly.  The  mushroom  springs  up  in  a  night  and  dies  in  a 
day;  the  oak  is  centuries  in  maturing,  but  it  endures  for  centu- 
ries. Scholarship  in  any  subject,  to  be  of  much  permanent  value, 
must  be  organic ;  and  if  it  be  organic,  it  must  be  a  growth ;  and 
if  it  be  a  growth,  it  must  take  time.  Impatience  is  a  giant  enemy 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  such  a  scholarship.  The  im- 
patient student  hurries  through  a  single  text-book  en  the  subject 
of  arithmetic,  learns  a  few  bald  rules  and  how  to  solve  a  few  prob- 
lems by  them,  and  vainly  thinks  himself  an  arithmetician :  he 
commits  to  a  precarious  memory  a  few  historical  facts,  with,  per- 
haps, their  time  and  place  relations,  perches  on  Bunker  Hill  or 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  plumes  himself  a  historian :  he  learns 
to  give  a  few  technical  definitions  in  grammar,  and  to  diagram 
(not  to  analyze)  a  few  fragmentary  sentences,  and  then  compla^ 
oently  regards  himself  a  grammarian.  He  has  not  taken  time  to 
trace  any  of  his  subjects  in  their  bearings  on  others,  nor  to  view 
them. in  their  higher  relations;  indeed,  he  could  not  spare  the 
time  for  that ;  he  is  now,  it  may  be,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
and  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  he  should  begin  business  or 
enter  a  profession.    We  are  all  more  or  less  in  a  hurry ;  we  want 
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to  finiA  our  education  in  the  briefest  possible  time ;  we  are  anx- 
ious to  gulp  it  down  in  six- weeks'  courses,  hoping  that  it  will  di- 
gest and  organize  itself.     Vain  hope! 

It  takes  every  organic  being  a  certain  definite  period  to  pass 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  development,  and  in  no  case  can 
the  time  of  the  process  be  materially  abridged  by  any  attempt  at 
forcing;  every  such  attempt  must  either  produce  only  a  sickly 
development,  or  prove  totally  destructive. 

Impatience  is  weakness ;  patience  is  power.  Life  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  years  that  elapse  from  the  time  we  commence  busi- 
ness, or  begin  teaching,  or  get  married ;  it  is  measured  by  the 
practical  assistance  that  we  render  in  propelling  or  directing  the 
great  ship  that  bears  humanity  on  the  ocean  of  time  toward  its 
goal,  its  freedom ;  and  he  who  spends  ten  years  in  patient,  philo- 
sophical preparation  for  his  work,  and  then  lives  ten  years  in 
successfully  applying  what  he  has  learned,  lives  longer,  measured 
by  the  true  standard,  than  he  who  plunges  impatiently  into  the 
sea  of  life  and  flounders  there  for  fifty  years.  Milton  used  to 
say,  '*  I  care  not  how  laie  I  enter  life  so  I  enter  it  fit,^ 

We  are  so  anxious  to  have  people  think  we  are  doing  some- 
thing ;  we  want  to  make  some  noise  in  the  world,  to  create  a 
sensation,  to  be  popular.  But  let  us  learn  from  nature  a  most 
beautiful  lesson  of  patience  and  modesty.  How  was  the  earth 
brought  to  its  present  perfection  ?  Surely  not  in  a  hurry.  How 
patient  the  Great  Architect  must  have  been  to  wait  for  all  the 
slow  changes  of  the  almost  limitless  geological  ages,  before  it  was 
ready  for  occupation  by  his  crowning  masterpiece  I  He  wanted 
it  to  be  toorthy  of  its  Builder  and  of  its  tenant,  and  he  could 
afford  to  wait. 

You  may  watch  a  plant  hour  afler  hour,  and  day  after  day, 
but  you  cannot  see  it  growing ;  you  can  only  see,  from  time  to 
time,  that  it  has  been  growing,  It  is  thus  gently,  silently,  and 
imperceptibly  that  the  venerable  forests  are  buUt  up.  Let  us, 
like  nature,  show  forth  our  energy,  not  so  much  in  the  working 
as  in  ihefinif^hed  work. 

Menial  dimpcAion,  or  the  want  of  concentration,  is  another 
fisital  enemy  of  scholarship.  Sometimes  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
wasting  disease ;  it  preys  upon  the  mental  energies  of  him  whom 
it  affects  like  the  eagle  upon  the  vitals  of  Prometheus ;  but  his 
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energies,  unlike  the  vitals  of  that  hero,  are  not  oontinttallf 
stored.  At  one  time  the  sufferer  will  awake  to  find  that  while  lie 
had  been  seemingly  (to  an  observer)  deeply  engrossed  in  a  prob- 
lem in  mathematics,  he  had  really  been  gathering  nuts  or  catch- 
ing ground  squirrels  in  the  woods-pasture  back  of  his  fieithei's 
bam ;  or  that  he  has  had  a  delightful  bath  in  the  limpid  waters 
of  the  stream  that  flows  among  the  willows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
above  Jones's  mill ;  or  that  she  has  just  returned  from  a  shop- 
ping expedition  in  which  she  had  been  examining  those  splendid 
linen  suits,  with  basque  and  overskirt,  and  flounces  and  trail,  all 
elegantly  trimmed  with  the  most  exquisite  embroidery ;  and  those 
loves  of  bonnets,  too,  which  the  milliner  said  she  had  just  im- 
ported from  Paris ;  they  had  such  splendid  artificials,  and  rib- 
bons that  harmonized  precisdy  with  her  complexion.  At  another 
time  some  rude,  quick  sound,  it  may  be  the  signal  for  passing 
classes,  may  call  him  back  to  his  history  lesson  just  in  time  to 
find  the  Americans  in  full  retreat  before  the  British  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Cowardly  fellow  I  While  his  countrymen  have  been  toil- 
ing, and  sweating,  and  bleeding  to  defend  their,  yes  Ats  liberties, 
he  has  been  spending  a  delightful  hour  in  the  amaranthine  bowers 

of  the  most  queenly  of  all  her  sex,  his  lovely ,  what  w  her 

name?  you  know. 

O  shade  of  .Ssculapius,  canst  thou  not  administer  some  heal- 
ing balm,  some  potent,  magic  cure,  to  stay  the  murderous  prog- 
ress of  this  fell  destroyer  Mental  Dissipation  ?  Hark  I  hear  the 
sage  reply,  ''This  dangerous  disease  has  but  one  remedy,  via., 
allopathic  doses  of  re-dbtiUed  and  double  rectified  eon/oentraiion^ 
persistently  administered."  • 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  must  have  been  a  faithful  follower  of  this 
advice  of  the  god  of  the  healing  art,  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
could  call  to  mind  the  point  of  a  pin  and  fasten  his  thoughts 
upon  it  for  half  an  hour,  not  allowing  them  to  wander  for  a 
single  moment  Whether  this  statement  was  absolutely  true  or 
not,  it  was  his  exceeding  great  power  of  abstract  thinking,  his 
ability  to  concentrate  his  mental  energies  upon  a  single  object  of 
thought  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  that  enabled  him  to  achieve 
such  wonderfid  results  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  precious  secrets  of  the  Binonial  Theorem  and  the  Law  of 
Gravitation  would  never  have  tamely  surrendered  to  a  scatter- 
brained mental  prodigal. 
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CENTENNIAL  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


AbBolving  from  Attegianoe  to  King  AleohoL 


OBOBOE  W.   H0S8. 


WHES,  in  the  oourse  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neceesarj 
for  a  people  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  their  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign,  and  to  assume  the  rights  to  which  nature  and  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  r^ard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to 
such  a  separation. 

We  rest  our  action  on  the  following  truths  which  we  hold  self- 
evident:  That  all  men  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ;  that  to  secure  these  men  must  be  free — free  to  use  their 
reason,  to  preserve  their  honor,  to  assert  their  manhood.  To 
this  end,  they  must  absolve  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  a 
tyrant,  who  chains  the  intellect  and  conscience  through  appetite, 
and  who  seeks  not  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  but  their  ruin. 

The  history  of  this  king  has  been  one  of  wrong,  of  blood,  and 
abuse.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world: 

He  has  quartered  his  minions  in  all  parts  of  our  country  (man- 
ufacturers and  dealers). 

He  .has  corrupted  the  civil  service  (whisky  frauds). 

He  has  perverted  legishition  (whisky  rings). 

He  has  tarnished  the  nation's  honor,  through  intoxicated  offi- 
cials  (Senators,  Governors,  Legislators). 

He  has  weakened  our  industry,  turning  men  out  of  places  of 
profit  and  trust,  and  converting  them  into  idlers,  vagabonds,  and 
thieves. 

He  has  degraded  our  morals,  increasing  profanity,  vulgarity, 
and  indecency ;  sneering  at  religion  and  taunting  virtue. 

He  has  corrupted  the  ballot,  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 

He  has  given  and  taken  bribes. 

fie  has  increased  our  taxes  without  our  consent,  and  without 
corresponding  increase  of  protection. 

He  has  eaten  out  our  substance,  consuming  70,000,000  bushek 
of  grain  annually. 
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He  has  reduced  our  populatien,  sending  60,000  annually  to 
untimely  graves. 

He  has  reduced  our  wealth  in  many  ways,  emplojring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  in  his  service  and  millions  of  capital^ 
destroying  property  through  his  maddened  or  imbecile  agents, 
burning  houses,  wrecking  trains,  blowing  up  steamboats,  and  ex- 
ploding mines. 

He  has  filled  our  prisons. 

He  has  multiplied  our  almshouses. 

He  has  crowded  to  overflowing  our  insane  asylums  and  houses 
of  correction. 

fie  has  increased  the  police  force  of  every  city,  and  the  con- 
stabulary of  every  state. 

He  enters  the  most  sacred  precincts,  the  preacher's  study,  the 
editor's  sanctum,  the  judge's  bench — worse,  if  there  be  anything 
worse — the  sanctity  of  home,  severing  the  ties  of  affection,  sprink- 
ling the  marriage  altar  with  tears,  and  tne  family  altar  with 
blood.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  tyrant  without  pity,  and  destroys 
without  remorse.     Hii  breath  is  poison,  his  touch  is  deaih. 

We,  therefore,  under  the  inhering  law  of  revolution,  and  the 
higher  law  of  self-preservation,  hold  it  both  a  right  and  duly  to 
absolve  ourselves  from  allegiance  to  this  tyrant. 

Therefore  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  exercising  the 
rightful  powers  of  freemen,  and  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  virtue,  peace,  and  honor,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare  that  this  people  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  from 
the  dominion  of  King  Alcohol.  In  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  fortunes,  our  labors,  and  ovr 
sacred  honors.  ' 

Done  bythepeopis  of  (he  United  States  intheir  Soverei^  capo/cUy, 
in  this  glad  Centennial  year  of  1876. 


''NoTHiNa  was  so  much  dreaded  in  our  school-boy  days,"  says 
a  distinguished  writer,  *' as  to  be  punished  by  sitting  between 
two  girls.  Ah,  the  force  of  education  I  In  after  years  we  learn 
to  submit  to  such  things  without  shedding  a  tear." 
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A  VALUABLE  STATEMENT. 


p.  M.   DAY, 


ONE  essential  condition  of  success  is  a  clearly  defined  object  to- 
ward which  all  effort  may  be  unerringly  directed.  Whoever 
expends  his  energies  without  this  definiteness  of  purpose,  likens 
himself  to  one  who  foolishly  beats  the  air.  Though  all  are  not 
equally  liable  to  the  dangers  of  this  error,  the  teacher  does  not 
enjoy  an  enviable  freedom  from  them.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  be  true  of  the  teacher  of  limited  experience.  What  such  an 
one  needs  pre-eminently  b  a  plain,  simple  statement  of  what,  in 
process  of  time,  should  be  the  visible  results  of  his  work.  Such 
a  knowledge  would  be  to  him  as  the  light-house  to  the  benighted 
mariner,  guiding  him  surely  to  the  port  of  safety. 

The  following  statement,  contained  in  an  annual  report  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of  Harvard  College,  is  to  the  point: 
''These  are  the  three  essentials  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools: 
first,  sound  morals ;  secondly,  good  English ;  thirdly,  elementary 
mathematics.  The  school  which  teaches  these  well  and  thor- 
oughly, gives  a  good  common  school  education ;  the  school  which 
fails  in  either  of  the  three,  makes  a  vital  failure."  This  concise 
outline  merits  careful  consideration,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
authority  from  which  it  comes,  but  because  the  conviction  of  its 
truth  amounts  to  an  almost  self-evident  fact  even  with  the  most 
casual  reader  or  thinker.  True,  it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  meet  the  present  popular  idea  of  what  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  include — not  comprehensive  enough  in  point  of  fact — 
but  that  this  statement  forms  a  nudeui  around  which  the  teacher 
in  thQ  public  schools  may  safely  gather  his  plans,  does  not  admit 
a  question.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  idea  that  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  duty  of  teachers  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  ef  their  pu- 
pils the  principles  of  ''sound  morals;"  nor  is  it  difficult  to  adduce 
ample  reason,  constituting  them  an  "essential,"  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  They  are  the  basis  of  good  citizenship.  The 
commonwealth  cannot  succeed  without  integrity  to  their  princi- 
ples. The  institutions  of  a  free  people  cannot  be  maintained 
without  them,  and  the  individual  who  ignores,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  practical  adherence  to  them,  must  faiL 

Nowhere  else  can  these  truths  be  so  effectually  impressed  upon 
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the  minds  of  children  as  in  the  daily  associations  of  the  school 
room,  where  their  aspirations  lead  them  to  the  performance  o\  a 
work,  as  dependent  as  any  other  work  upon,  at  least,  some  of  the 
principles  of  ''sound  morals." 

This  fact  becomes  more  apparent  where  habits  of  industry  are 
shown  to  be  a  constitutional  part  of  these ;  and  whatever  else 
pertaining  to  ''sound  morals"  may  be  left  untaught  in  the  school 
room,  let  "  habits  of  industry"  be  persistently  taught  by  both 
precept  and  example.  Without  these  the  successful  teaching  of 
the  other  two  "essentials"  named  is  impossible. 

But  a  discussion  of  these  items  denominated  "  essentials,"  is 
not  here  intended.  The  first  is  a  fact  too  evident  and  too  well 
grounded  in  public  opinion  to  be  discarded.  A  correct  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  second  is  indispensable  to  the  literary  and 
social  advantages  of  an  intelligent,  English  speaking  people. 
And  the  third,  besides  aiding  largely  in  the  development  of  cor- 
rect mental  processes,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  business 
interests  of  the  community  as  to  render  it  an  essential  in  this 
respect  alone.  It  is  obvious  that  a  failure  to  teach  "well  and 
thoroughly,"  either  of  these,  is  a  "vital  failure,"  while  the  com- 
bined effect  of  "well  and  thoroughly"  teaching  all  of  them  would 
be  to  secure  correct  habits  of  life,  intelligence,  and  usefulness. 
What  better  results  would  the  teacher  desire? 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  above  plain  and  simple  statement 
of  Dr.  Hill  may  well  serve  as  the  guiding  star  to  the  teacher  in 
the  public  schools*  Observe  it,  not  according  to  the  letter  but 
acoording  to  the  spirit,  giving  such  other  instruction  as  the  law 
requires  and  your  own  good  sense  dictates.  With  this  concen- 
trated aim,  and  the  numerous  helps  afforded,  no  judicious,  faith- 
ful teacher  need  look  in  vain  for  prominent  and  good  results. 

Honey  Creek. 


BLUNDERS.— NO.  L 


W.    WATKIN8. 


IT  was  only  by  many  falls  that  we  learned  to  walk,  and  in  all 
our  life  it  is  ordained  that  our  mistakes  and  fiuluree  are  the 
most  instructive  parts  of  our  experience.  As  no  person  can  reach 
full  development  of  character  without  profiting  by  his  mistakes 
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and  blunders,  so  no  one  can  become  an  efficient  teacher  without 
turning  the  blunders  of  his  pupils  to  account  A  blunder  does 
not  happen,  it  has  a  cause.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  mental  or 
moral  state.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  product.  The  teacher 
must  note  the  blunder  and  ask  himself  what  state  of  mind  could 
have  produced  it*  The  investigating  teacher  will  discover  that 
not  all  blunders  are  of  the  same  kind,  but  that  thej  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  which  are  caused  by  lack  of  atten- 
tion and  those  which  are  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge.  Blun- 
ders of  inftttention  are  very  common  in  Ul-disciplined  schools. 
Listless  idleness  is  their  cause.  The  pupil  is  so  careless  and  in- 
different to  his  lesson  that  he  will  not  give  enough  attention  to 
the  recitation  to  avoid  mistakes  which  he  knows  better  than  to 
make.  Blunders  in  the  gender  and  number  of  nouns  in  parsing 
are  usually  of  this  kind.  These  properties  of  the  noun  are  so 
distinct  that  no  child  of  sufficient  maturity  to  study  grammar  can 
have  any  excuse  for  not  giving  them  correctly  at  sight.  Not  to 
do  80  argues  inattention.  This  inattention  has  its  source  in  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  It  is  true  that  an  undisciplined 
habit  of  mind  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  most  undisci- 
plined are  capable  of  attention  to  those  things  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Where  this  evil  of  inattentive  blundering  prevails, 
aU  the  teacher's  labors  are  wasted.  It  must  be  removed.  As 
inattention  is  an  effect,  we  must  remove  it  by  removing  its  cause. 
How  shall  it  be  done?  Each  must  find  the  specific  means  for 
himself.  He  must  see  that  his  pupils  blunder  because  they  are 
inattentive,  and  are  inattentive  because  they  are  not  interested  in 
their  studies,  and  must  set  about  rousing  an  interest  in  any  way 
which  is  in  his  power.  If  I  had  a  stump  in  my  garden  I  should 
remove  it,  but  how  would  depend  upon  its  size,  condition,  and 
situation,  and  upon  the  means  within  my  power.  I  might  push 
it  down,  dig  it  out,  blast  it,  or  rid  myself  of  it  in  any  one  of  a 
half  dozen  ways.  I  should  care  very  little  about  the  method,  I 
only  view  it  as  a  means  to  reach  my  end.  The  stump  must  come 
out  I  will  take  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  be  rid  of  it 
Had  I  half  a  dozen  stumps  I  should  not  employ  the  same  means 
for  all  unless  all  were  alike.  But  just  as  in  stump-pulling  there 
are  certain  eternal  and  invariable  laws  which  must  be  obeyed, 
80  also  in  fighting  inattentive,  listless  habits  in  school.  If  yoa 
are  not  interested  in  the  lessons  you  cannot  teach  your  pupils  to 
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be.  This  is  a  law  of  nature.  You  cannot  impart  to  others  what 
you  have  not.  If  you  are  false  you  cannot  teach  them  to  be  true. 
If  you  are  idle  you  cannot  teach  them  to  be  industrious.  If  you 
fed  no  interest  in  the  lesson  they  will  feel  none.  The  scholar 
will  not  rise  above  his  teacher.  The  teacher  must  examine  him- 
self. One  can  be  lazy  without  knowing  it,  and  without  being 
called  so.  In  Ohio  teachers  may  be  idle  and  inattentive  for  whole 
terms,  and  yet  not  be  stigmatized  as  lazy.     I  with  it  were  not  so. 

The  habit  you  would  cultivate  in  others  must  first  be  culti- 
vated in  yourself.  If  pupils  should  be  attentive  to  their  work, 
you  should  be  attentive  to  yours.  If  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
learn  their  lessons,  it  is  worth  yours.  If  they  need  to  know  the 
details  of  the  subject,  you  need  them  more.  This  is  the  ''  root 
of  the  matter."  But  it  is  not  all  of  it.  Even  after  the  teach^ 
has  corrected  himself  the  habit  still  remains  in  the  pupil,  but  the 
teacher  is  prepared  to  combat  successfully  against  it.  If  he  now 
brings  against  it  all  the  means  in  his  power  showing  the  absurdity 
of  the  blunders,  shaming  the  inattentive,  devising  exercises  that 
require  attention,  and,  above  all,  assigning  to  the  pupils  tasks 
which  are  not  beyond  their  strength,  pointing  out  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  insisting  upon  care  and  accuracy  in 
all  the  details  of  the  work,  commending  everything  which  can 
be  commended  justly,  the  evil  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  deal  with  the  other  and  much 
more  stubborn  class  of  school  blunders. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 


BAKNES,  the  schoolmaster  in  a  suburban  town,  read  in  the 
Educational  MorUfdy  that  boys  could  be  taught  history  better 
than  in  any  other  way  by  letting  each  boy  in  the  class  represent 
some  historical  character,  and  relate  the  acts  of  that  character  as 
if  he  had  done  them  himself.  This  struck  Barnes  as  a  mighty 
good  idea,  and  he  resolved  to  try  it  on.  The  school  had  then 
progressed  so  far  in  its  study  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  the  Punic 
wars,  and  Mr.  Barnes  immediately  divided  the  boys  into  two 
parties,  one  Romans  and  the  other  Carthaginians,  and  certain  of 
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the  boys  were  Darned  after  the  leaders  upon  both  sides.  All  the 
boys  thought  it  was  iei  big  thing,  and  Barnes  noticed  that  they 
were  so  anxious  to  get  to  the  history  lesson  that  they  could  hardly 
say  their  other  lessons  properly. 

When  the  time  came  Barnes  ranged  the  Romans  upon  one  side 
of  the  room  and  the  Carthaginians  on  the  other.  The  recitation 
was  very  spirited,  each  party  telling  about  its  deeds  with  extra- 
ordinary unction.  After  a  while  Barnes  asked  a  Roman  to  des- 
cribe the  battle  of  Cannae.  Whereupon  the  Romans  heaved 
their  copies  of  Wayland's  Moral  Science  at  the  enemy.  Then 
the  Carthaginians  made  a  battering  ram  out  of  a  bench  and 
jammed  it  among  the  Romans,  who  retaliated  with  a  volley  of 
books,  slates,  and  chewed  paper  balls.  Barnes  concluded  that 
the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  sufficiently  illustrated,  and  he  tried 
to  stop  it ;  but  the  warriors  considered  it  too  good  a  thing  to  let 
drop,  and  accordingly  the  Carthaginians  sailed  over  to  the  Ro 
mans  with  another  battering  ram  and  thumped  a  couple  of  them 
in  the  stomach. 

Then  the  Romans  turned  in  and  the  fight  became  general.  A 
Carthaginian  would  grasp  a  Roman  by  the  hair  and  hustle  him 
around  over  the  desks  in  a  manner  that  was  simply  frightful  to 
behold,  and  a  Roman  would  give  a  fiendish  whoop  and  knock  a 
Carthaginian  over  the  head  with  Greenleaf  s  arithmetic.  Han- 
nibal got  the  head  of  Scipio  Africanus  under  his  arm,  and  Scipio, 
in  his  efforts  to  break  away,  stumbled,  and  the  two  generals  fell 
and  had  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  under  the  blackboard.  Caius 
Gracchus  tackled  Hamilcar  with  a  ruler,  and  the  latter,  in  his 
struggles  to  get  loose,  fell  against  the  stove  and  knocked  down 
about  thirty  feet  of  stove-pipe.  Thereupon  the  Romans  made  a 
grand  rally,  and  in  five  minutes  they  ran  the  entire  Carthaginian 
army  out  of  the  school  room  and  Barnes  along  with  it,  and  then 
they  locked  the  door  and  began  to  hunt  up  the  apples  and  lunch 
in  the  desks  of  the  enemy. 

After  consuming  the  supplies,  they  went  to  the  windows  and 
made  disagreeable  remarks  to  the  Carthaginians  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the.yard,  and  dared  old  Barnes  to  bring  the  foes  once  more 
into  battle  array.  Then  Barnes  went  for  a  policeman,  and  when 
he  knocked  at  the  door  it  was  opened,  and  all  the  Romans  were 
found  busy  studying  their  lessons.     When  Barnes  came  in  with 

the  defeated  troops  he  went  for  Scipio  Africanus,  and  pulling  him 
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out  of  his  seat  by  the  ear,  he  thrashed  that  great  military  genius 
with  a  rattan  until  Scipio  began  to  cry,  whereupon  Barnes  dropped 
him  and  began  to  paddle  Gaius  Gracchus.  Then  things  settled 
down  in  the  old  way,  and  next  momiug  Barnes  aunounced  that 
history  in  the  future  would  be  studied  as  it  always  had  been ; 
and  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Educational  Monthly  to  say  that  in  his 
opinion  the  man  who  suggested  the  new  system  ought  to  be  led 
out  and  shot  The  boys  do  not  now  take  as  much  interest  in 
Roman  history  as  they  did  on  that  day. — Phil.  Bulletin. 


Important  Studies. — ^^There  has  been  much  outcry  on  the 
part  of  many,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  profession,  against 
the  number  of  subjects  with  which  the  children  of  our  public 
schools  are  burdened ;  and  much  ingenious  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing has  been  done  to  make  the  list  look  as  formidable  as 
possible.  We  are  told  we  must  cut  of!  superfluities,  and  get  back 
to  the  branches  which  are  most  important*  This  introduces  the 
old  question:  Which  branches  are  most  important?  Who  shall 
decide?  "What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?"  is  an  ever  recur- 
ring problem.  I  may  think  that  to  know  a  noble  poem  or  a  grand 
essay,  whose  deep  thought  shall  be  a  life  companion,  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  know  how  to  parse  a  difficult  sentence  or  solve 
the  most  intricate  problem  in  per  centage  that  the  exigencies  of 
trade  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  have  ever  called  into  existence. 
And  yet  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  another  who  thinks  all 
learning  a  vain  thing  which  does  not  give  a  man  a  trade.  The 
outcry  has,  however,  been  most  directed  against  drawin&r  and 
music.  Say  the  utilitarians,  children  have,  in  general,  but  a  few 
short  years  at  best  for  their  school  life,  and  this  time  should  not 
be  taken  up  in  acquiring  accomplishments.  They  need  it  all  for 
arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  grammar.  And  here 
is  just  where  they  make  their  mistake.  Leaving  out  ot  view 
their  incorrect  notion  ns  to  the  relative  value  of  the  studies  just 
named,  we  believe  it  is  a  fact  which  can  be  readily  established, 
that  a  pupil  wUl  learn  just  as  much  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar,  who  takes  on  drawing  and  music,  as 
he  would  have  done  without  these  additional  branches.  If  they 
are  properly  taught,  they  are  all  an  agreeable  relief  from  the 
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severer  studies,  and  serve  to  make  school  attractive.  If  this 
statemeDt  is  correct,  how  short-sighted  must  those  school  author- 
ities be  who  neglect  to  incorporate  in  their  curriculum  two 
branches  having  such  power  to  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  mind  and  cultivate  and  refine  the  tastes. — E,  E.  White. 


The  following  is  a  facetious  little  satire  on  the  superfluities  of 
the  present  system  of  spelling,  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Times, 

A  Parable. — By  a  Heathen  Chinese. — Oncee  upon  a  timee 
onee  Miss  Decor (psps)um  taughgbt  a  school  in  Vermont.  Onee 
dayy  litttlee  Johhnnny  Smythee  missed  the  word  * 'bdellium  " 
and  she  kept  him  in  after  school  for  not  kkn owing  his  spelling 
lesson.  A  naughghty  boy,  in  passing  out,  whispered  to  Johhnnny 
(in  a  hwisper)  to  spell  it  b-e-d-e-v-i-1-e-m.  And  when  the  school- 
ma'am  camee  to  put  out  the  word  he  spelled  it  so.  This  was 
"2  mutch."  She  was  wwroth.  And  she  gavee  him  an  object 
lesson  with  a  ferulee.  Then  he  wallked  straighght  homee  and 
told  his  pa,  Dr.  Smythee,  the  commmittteee  man.  The  doctor 
stallked  righght  awajry  to  Miss  Decor (psps)um  and  talllked  to 
her.  But  he  said  he  would  not  turn  her  out  of  ofiBce  if  she  couUd 
definee  '^bdellium."  She  was  confounded.  He  then  requested 
her  (by  a  rekwest)  to  read  from  Genesis,  ii,  12.  She  read  *  'There 
is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone."  Then  he  told  her  he  would 
definee  it  to  her,  and  if  she  would  remember  the  definition  five 
minutes  he  would  not  discharge  her.  Thus  his  definition :  ''Bdel- 
lium is  a  pungent,  aromatic,  crackingly,  combustible  resin,  the 
product  of  the  commiphora  Madagascarensis ;  it  is  sometimes 
called  false  myrrh ;  it  is  a  weak  deobstruent,  being  a  slight  re- 
solvent of  lacteal  viscidities."  After  the  lapsee  of  five  minutes 
she  could  not  repeat  the  definition.  Then  he  told,  her  he  would 
not  dischargee  her  if  she  woulld  spe]ll  alU  the  words  right.  But 
in  spellling  "myrrh"  she  myrrmyrrhed  "m-u-r."  Then  he  told  her 
he  would  not  dischargee  her  if  she  would  teach  Johhnnny  to  recitee 
to  her  Matthew  vii,  5,  and  to  spelll  "beam"  and  "mote"  therein. 
She  complied,  and  remained  for  a  thyrrhd  tyrrhm.  But  that 
naughghty  boy  who  whispered  to  Johhnnny  (in  a  hwisper)  b-e-d- 
e-v-i-1-e-m,  grew  up  to  be  a  typee  founder  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gresss  from  a  sovereiggn  Southern  Steyaighte. 

Moral. — ^Never  spel  English  as  tho  it  wer  antedeluvian  Hebrew. 
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ERRORS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

In  English,  gender  is  commoBly  defined  as  a  distinction  of 
nouns  and  pronouns  in  regard  to  sex. 

If  the  four  nouns,  hdy,  girl,  box,  chUdy  be  considered  in  respect 
to  gender,  it  will  readily  appear  that  boy  is  masculine,  girl  femi- 
nine, and  box  neuter,  each  for  a  reason  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  word.  And  latterly,  authors  are  quite  generally  agreed  in 
classing  the  noun  chUd  as  of  the  common  gender,  for  a  reason  as 
in  the  other  cases,  drawn  from  its  use,  recognizing  an  obvious 
difference  between  the  noun  ehUd  and  any  one  of  the  other  three, 
and  providing  a  distinction  for  the  difference. 

Considering  these  four  distinctions  of  gender  to  be  needful, 
appropriate,  and  pretty  well  settled,  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  suggest  the  classification  of  pronouns  in  the  same  way,  instead 
of  following  the  customary  rule.  "Pronouns  agree  with  their 
antecedents  in  gender,"  etc. 

In  the  pronouns  you,  he,  she,  and  U,  the  four  differences  of  gen- 
der readily  appear,  and  each  rests  upon  a  reason  drawn,  as  in 
case  of  nouns,  from  the  use  of  the  word.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  analogy  and  uniformity  are  sufficient  grounds  for  adopting 
the  same  guidQ  in  telling  the  gender  of  pronouns  as  that  of  nouns. 

Another  reason  for  rejecting  the  customary  rule  above  quoted, 
is  that  it  leads  to  many  contradictions.  The  fact  is  that  many 
a  pronoun  does  not  and  cannot  'agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender.' 

In  the  sentence,  "  These  men  have  lost  their  way,",  the  noun 
men  is  masculine,  because  it  denotes  the  male,  but  the  pronoun 
their  does  not  denote  the  male — hence  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  them  in  gender. 

Again,  in  the  sentence,  ^'He  who  walks  uprightiy  is  tall 
enough,"  the  pronoun  he  is  masculine  because  it  indicates  the 
male,  but  the  pronoun  who  does  not  denote  the  male,  and  yet  the 
"rule"  requires  the  pupil  to' class  the  two  alike  in  gender. 

Such  cases  as  these  may  be  cited  without  limit,  as  every  gram- 
marian knows.  All  the  pronouns  that  are  clearly  masculine,  are 
he,  hie,  him,  and  himeelf.  All  that  are  clearly  feminine,  are  she, 
'her,  here,  and  herself.  Those  that  are  clearly  neuter,  are  it,  its, 
iisdf,  what,  ihis,  much,  and  the  like.  The  rest  must  mainly  be 
classed  as  of  the  common  gender,  and  all  should  be  classed  with- 
out r^ard  to  the  antecedent.  Henbt  Fobd. 

National  Teacher, 
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HOW  HIGH? 


THE  right  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children  is  generally  con- 
cededj  but  of  late  many  argue  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  State  to  carry  this  education  beyond  the  rudiments.  *'  If  the 
rich  man's  child  gets  a  college  education  the  poor  man's  child 
should  be  taught  a  trade."  "  Since  all  the  ten  million  children 
of  the  nation  cannot  be  put  through  coU^,  it  is  evident  that 
education  by  the  State  must  stop  somewhere,  and  the  end  of  a 
common  school  course  is  the  natural  and  evident  limit"  '^  The 
State  is  not  bound  to  teach  anything  that  enables  a  man  to  earn  a 
living,  otherwise  it  must  look  after  the  support  of  all." 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  that,  like  clever  counterfeits, 
gain  currency  with  many.  Yet  people  who  accept  such  argu- 
ment never  deny  the  State  the  right  to  look  after  the  insane,  the 
criminal,  the  poor,  or  to  defend  itself  in  war  or  make  war  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  That  is,  the  State  may  do  anything 
to  meet  a  present  case,  but  may  do  nothing  in  anticipation  of  the 
future,  except  to  maintain  an  army  and  a  navy.  The  State  may 
teach  a  trade  in  the  penitentiary,  when  a  trade  is  but  doubtful 
means  of  reclamation,  but  may  not  prepare  the  mind  in  youth  so 
as  to  form  habits  that  will  make  the  trade  more  available  and  the 
penitentiary  less  of  a  necessity. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  looking  upon  the  State  as  a  benefactor 
and  the  individual  as  a  beneficiary.  What  the  State  does  it  does 
for  itself,  the  individual  being  only  a  temporary  means  to  a  per- 
manent end.  The  individual  has  only  a  temporary  ownership  of 
his  property.  He  cannot  carry  it  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  prop- 
erty of  value  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  with  which  it  is 
used.  It  is  intelligence  and  skill  that  give  it  value  and  it  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  it  in  turn  should  produce  intelligence  and 
skill.  K  civilization  is  the  creator  of  property,  and  it  is  where 
property  exists  to  any  considerable  amount — property  should  in 
turn  be  the  promoter  of  civilization,  while  man  is  but  the  agent 
in  the  transaction.  ^  nature  is  an  example  of  such  action  and 
reaction. 

Education  is  the  essential  element  of  civilization,  and  it  is 
strange  that  so  many  who  profess  to  study  the  public  good  and 
promote  it  should  advocate  that  there  be  a  limit  to  what  the  State 
shall  do  in  this  respect.     If  nothing  may  be  taught  with  a  view 
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of  enabling  people  to  support  themselves,  then  nothing  at  all  can 
be  taught,  for  nearly  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  rudiments  only. 

To  limit  education  on  account  of  the  large  number  to  be  edu- 
cated is  equally  illogical.  That  it  is  not  only  improbable  but  im- 
possible that  all  can  complete  a  college  course  is  the  very  reason 
why  provision  should  be  made  for  such  as  have  capacity  and  per- 
severence  to  reach  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  If  the  impossi- 
bility for  all  to  finish  a  given  course  were  an  argument  for  short- 
ening the  same,  then  our  common  schools  would  be  limited  to  the 
teaching  of  the  alphabet  Because  the  mediocre  many  are  not 
likely  to  push  their  studies  to  the  end  is  no  reason  why  the  tal- 
ented few  should  be  deprived  of  an  education.  With  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  all,  the  fittest  will  survive.  No  investment  is  so 
remunerative  in  the  highest  good  of  life  as  that  made  in  education. 
With  education  possible  only  to  the  rich,  the  field  for  investment 
is  narrowed  and  the  crop  will  be  light. — Nai.  Teacher^  Monthhf, 


MARK  TWAIN  ON  SPELLING, 

Some  time  since  there  was  a  spelling  match  at  the  Asylum 
Hill  Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  being  called  on  for  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  spoke  as  follows:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been 
honored  with  the  office  of  introducing  these  approaching  ortho- 
graphical solemnities  with  a  few  remarks.  The  temperance  cru- 
sade swept  the  land  some  time  ago,  that  is,  the  vast  portion  of 
the  land  where  it  was  needed,  but  it  skipped  Hartford.  Now 
comes  this  new  spelling  epidemic,  and  this  time  we  are  stricken. 
So  I  suppose  we  needed  the  affliction.  I  don't  say  we  needed  it, 
for  I  don't  see  any  use  of  spelling  a  word  right,  and  never  did.  I 
mean  I  don't  see  any  use  in  having  a  uniform  and  arbitrary  way 
of  spelling  words.  We  might  as  well  make  all  clothes  alike  and 
cook  all  dishes  alike.  Sameness  is  tiresome;  variety  is  pleasing. 
I  have  a  correspondent  whose  letters  are  always  a  refreshment  to 
me;  there  is  such  a  breezy  unfettered  originality  about  his  orthog- 
raphy. He  spells  Kow  with  a  large  K.  Now,  that  is  just  as 
good  as  to  spell  it  with  a  small  one.  It  is  better.  It  gives  the 
imagination  a  broader  field  a  wider  scope.  It  suggests  to  the  mind 
a  grand,  vague,  impressive,  new  kind  of  a  cow.  Superb  effects 
can  be  produced  by  variegated  spelling.     Now,  there  is  Blind 
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Tom,  the^musical  prodigy.     He  always  spells  a  word  according 

to  the  sound  that  is  carried  to  his  ear.     And  he  is  an  enthusiast 

in  orthography.     When  you  give  him  a  word  he  shouts  it  out — 

puts  all  his  soul  into  it.     I  once  heard  him  called  upon  to  spell 

orang-outang  before  an  audience.  .  He  said,  ''0-r-a-n-g,  orang, 

g-e-r,  ger,  orangger,  t-an-g,  tang,  orangger,  tang!"    Now,  a  body 

can  respect  an  orang-outang  that  spells  his  name  in  a  vigorous 

way  like  that.     But  the  feeble  dictionary  makes  a  mere  kitten  of 

him.    In  the  old  times  people  spelled  just  as  they  pleased.    That 

was  the  right  idea.     You  had  two  chances  at  a  stratiger  then. 

You  knew  a  strong  man  from  a  weak  one  by  his  ironclad  spelling, 

and  his  handwriting  helped  you  to  verify  your  verdict.     Some 

people  have  an  idea  that  correct  spelling  can  be  taught — and 

taught  to  anybody.    That  is  a  mistake.     The  spelling  faculty  is 

bom  in  a  man,  like  poetry,  music,  and  art.     It  is  a  gift;  it  is  a 

talent.    People  who  have  this  gift  in  a  high  degree  only  need  to 

see  a  word  once  in  print,  and  it  is  forever  photographed  upon 

their  memory.    They  cannot  forget  it.     People  who  haven't  it 

must  be  content  to  spell  more  or  less  like — like  thunder— and 

expect  to  splinter  the  dictionary  wherever  their  orthographical 

lightning  happens  to  strike.     There  are  114,000  words  in  the 

unabridged  dictionary.     I  know  a  lady  who  can  spell  only  180  of 

them  right    She  steers  clear  of  all  the  rest.    She  can't  learn  any 

more.     So  her  letters  consist  of  those  constantly  recuring  180 

words.     Now  and  then,  when  she  finds  herself  obliged  to  write 

upon  a  subject  which  necessitates  the  use  of  some  other  words, 

she — well,  she  don't  write  on  that  subject.     I  have  a  relative  in 

New  York  who  is  almost  sublimely  gifted.  She  can't  spell  any 
word  right.  There  is  a  game  called  Verbarium.  A  dozen  peo- 
ple are  each  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  across  the  top  of 
which  is  written  a  long  word  kaleidoscopical^  or  something  like 
that,  and  the  game  is  to  see  who  can  make  up  the  most  words  out 
of  that  in  three  minutes,  always  beginning  with  the  initial  letter 
of  the  word.  Upon  one  occasion  the  word  chosen  was  cofferdam. 
When  time  was  called,  everybody  had  built  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  words,  except  the  young  lady.  She  had  only  one  word — 
calf.  We  all  studied  a  moment  and  then  said,  *'  Why,  there  is 
no  *1'  in  cofferdam!"  Then  we  examined  her  paper.  To  the 
eternal  honor  of  that  uninspired,  unconscious,  sublimely  inde- 
pendent soul  be  it  said,  she  had  spelled  the  word  ''caff!"  If 
anybody  here  can  spell  calf  any  more  sensibly  than  that,  let 
him  step  to  the  front  and  take  his  milk.  The  insurrection  will 
now  begin. — EducaJtwnal  News, 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


Office  of  Attornet  OsNERALy 
Indianapolis,  June  8, 1876. 
Hon.  James  H  Smabt, 

Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction : 

Deab  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  you  by  the  Auditor  of  Vanderburgh  county,  and  referred 
to  me  by  you  for  my  opinion  upon  the  matters  therein. 

A  township  trustee  receives  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  rentals  of 
congressional  township  lands;  in  March  he  reports  his  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  then  ending,  showing  a  large  balance  in  his 
hands  of  such  rentals;  the  Oounty  Commissioners  demand  of  him  its 
payment,  but  he  refuses  on  the  ground  that  he  will  have  to  expend, 
during  the  ensuing  year,  large  amounts  for  repairs,  fences,  etc.,  upon  such 
lands.     Query.  Is  his  refusal  to  so  pay  over  consistent  with  the  law? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not. 

Section  44,  of  the  School  Law,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  township 
trustee  to  pay  over  such  reported  rents.  It  is  true  that  the  trustee,  under 
section  47,  may  expend  upon  such  lands  reasonable  sums  to  prevent  waste 
or  damage;  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  such  expenditures  not  already 
made,  but  to  be  made,  in  future,  the  amount  of  which  could  only  be 
guessed  at,  should  not  be  retained  out  of  the  balance  reported  for  the 
previous  year. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  confusion,  and  might  be  used  to  work  un- 
fjBiimess  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  f\ind,  under  said  section  44.  It 
provides,  "And  the  amount  of  school  funds  for  any  year  to  which  such 
townships  might  otherwise  be  entitled,  shall  be  withheld  and  not  paid 
over  to  such  trustee,  if  the  rental  value  of  said  lands  for  such  terms  shall 
equal  or  exceed  the  township's  otherwise  portion  of  the  school  fund,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  trustee  to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  all 
rents  collected  and  reported  by  him  as  aforesaid."  Now  the  "rental 
value"  spoken  of  means,  under  section  47,  after  deducting  such  reason- 
able sums  as  may  be  necessarily  expended  to  prevent  waste  or  damage. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  term,  "rental  value"  of  lands  for  a  given 
term  means  the  balance  after  deducting,  not  only  sums  already  expended 
for  repairs,  during  such  term,  but  also  such  sums  as  the  trustee  guesses 
may  have  to  be  expended  durmg  some  future  term  as  well.    The  claim 
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ef  the  trustee,  as  described  in  the  letter,  for  the  payment  to  him  of  the 
fiill  amount  of  the  sum  apportioned  without  deducting  for  the  balance  of 
rents  reported  by  him,  I  regard  as  contrary  to  law. 

Very  reapectftilly,  0.  A.  Buskirk, 

Attorney  General,  Ind. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  AT  HOME. 


To  the  Teachers  of  the  State  : 

The  Centennial  Educational  Committee,  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  has  decided  to  bring  the  educational  products  now  at  Phil- 
adelphia to  Indianapolis,  and  place  them  upon  exhibition  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  next  December.  This  will  en- 
able many  teachers  who  do  not  go  to  Philadelphia  to  see  our  exhibit  and 
to  study  the  lessons  which  it  teaches.  The  Committee  invite  county  su- 
perintendents, city  superintendents,  as  well  as  teachers  of  graded  and  of 
district  schools,  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Association  and  enjoy  its 
advantages. 

The  best  plan  for  securing  good  work  from  the  children,  and  the  best 
method  of  arranging  and  displaying  the  same,  together  with  the  best 
mode  of  exhibiting  school  statistics,  will  probably  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  by  some  member  of  the  Committee.  This  discus- 
sion will,  of  itself,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Every  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  grade  of  his  own 
work.  He  can  obtain  this  information  only  by  comparing  his  work  with 
that  of  others.  An  inspection  of  the  Centennial  work  will  afford  the 
means  of  such  comparison. 

The  general  testimony  of  those  who  supervised  the  preparation  of  the 
material  sent  to  Philadelphia  is  to  the  effect  that  the  efiort  on  the  part  of 
the  children  to  produce  the  work  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  The  effect  could  not  be  otherwise  where  the  work  was 
properly  managed.  Some  of  our  city  superintendents  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in  some  branches  their  pupils  were  able  to  do  fifty  per  cent,  better 
work  after  the  effort  to  prepare  for  Philadelphia  than  before.  If  the 
proposed  inspection  and  discussion  could  show  the  teachers  of  the  State 
how  to  improve  their  work  in  a  like  degree,  the  result  would  be  an  up- 
ward educational  movement  that  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
State. 

Let  the  teachers  come  up  to  our  next  meeting  and  see  the  Centennial 
work,  compare  their  own  work  with  it,  and  discuss  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  produced,  in  all  the  details. 

Por  the  Committee, 

J.  H.  Shabt,  Chairman. 


EDITORIAL. 


Tmb  Educationist  Bas  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  JoirtbiAi.. 
W.  Ar  Bell  continaes  as  Editor,  George  P.  Browrn  is  associate  editor.  Each  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without  holding  the  other  respoa- 
slble  for  the  same.    Mr.  Brown's  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month/  write  Mi 
onoe. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  very  materially  several  of  the  re- 
ports of  institutes  and  normals  sent  us.  The  number  of  those  reports  is 
large  and  our  space  is  limited. 

A  large  number  of  institutes  has  already  been  held  from  which  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  received  any  report. 


An  Outbaoe. — F.  Hanford,  principal  of  the  Northside  high  school, 
Chicago,  was  recently  murdered  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  The  offense  charged  against  Hanford  was  that 
he  had  said  in  a  written  communication  to  the  Council  that  Sullivan's 
wife  was  exercising  undue  influence  with  certain  members  of  the  School 
Board  in  securing  the  dismissal  and  appointment  of  teachers — that  she 
had  secured  the  appointment  of  Duane  Doty  as  assistant  superintendent, 
etc. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  trouble,  with  many  others,  has  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Doty  has  allowed  himself  to  be  used  by  the  enemies  of  su- 
perintendent Fickard  with  the  view  of  ultimately  displacing  Mr.  Fickard. 
It  is  generally  conceded,  among  educators,  that  Mr.  Doty  has  taken  a 
course  from  the  beginning  of  this  matter  that  cannot  be  defended  on 
honorable  grounds.  He  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
knowing  that  his  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  superintendent  and  a 
large  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  principals  and  leading  teachers.  If 
Mr.  Doty  wished  to  be  superintendent,  the  only  honorable  course  he 
could  have  pursued  was  to  stand  entirely  aloof  till  Mr.  Fickard's  case 
was  settled. 

A  resident  of  Chicago  says  of  this  tragedy,  "It  brings  a  crisis  when 
either  the  respectable  elements  with  Fickard  must  ri»e  and  control  things, 
or  the  opposing  elements,  with  Doty,  will  ruin  the  schools." 

We  do  not  wish  to  do  Mr.  Doty  injustice,  and  acquit  him  entirely  of 
having  anything  to  do,  intentionally,  with  bringing  about  the  calamity 
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above  named,  or  promoting  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in 
school  matters,  bat  the  evidence  before  us  will  not  allow  us  to  acquit  him 
of  having  allowed  himself  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  violates  all  the  rules 
of  honor  recognized  among  teachers.  Whatever  explanation  there  may 
be,  Mr.  lX)ty,  at  present,  stands  in  a  very  unenviable  light  before  the 
educators  of  the  country. 


THE  SYSTEM  OP  SELECTING  TEACHERS  FOR  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 


The  question  as  to  how  teachers  of  country  schools  shall  be  selected  is 
a  very  important  and  a  very  perplexing  one.  The  ol^  law  left  the 
selection  of  the  teacher  with  the  people,  but  the  present  law  puts  it  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  trustee.  The  old  custom,  which  allows  the 
patrons  of  a  school  to  select  their  teacher,  is  a  very  popular  one,  and  is 
yet  the  general  rule,  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  cer- 
tainly democratic,  and  has  some  very  plausible  arguments  in  its  favor. 
At  first  thought,  it  seems  but  fair  and  right  that  the  people  should  select 
the  teacher  of  their  children;  but,  after  years  of  testing,  it  is  found  to 
have  some  serious  defects.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  state 
superintendents  that  more  trouble,  more  contention,  more  trials  and  more 
appeal  cases  grow  out  of  these  meetings  for  the  selection  of  teachers 
than  arise  from  any  other  source,  and,  some  years,  more  than  from  all 
other  sources  combined.  We  have  in  mind  this  case,^  which  is  only  a 
sample  of  what  occurs  almost  every  year  in  almost  every  township.  An 
influential  patron  has  a  son  who  wants  the  school.  The  young  man  is 
not  popular,  is  young,  has  attempted  one  school  and  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  director  and  a  majority  of  the  best  patrons  do  not  believe  he  can 
teach  a  satisfactory  school,  and  are  determined  that  another  teacher  shall 
have  the  place.  A  bitter  contest  takes  place :  the  young  man  first  men- 
tioned, through  the  influence  of  his  father,  and  by  the  votes  of  several 
unmarried  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  schools,  gets  the  school- 
Then  arise  the  questions  as  to  the  legality  of  the  call  of  the  meeting,  the 
rulings  of  the  Director,  the  right  of  persons  who  are  not  patrons  to  vote, 
etc.,  etc.  After  a  bitter  strife  and  an  appeal,  the  young  man  is  victo- 
rious and  begins  his  school.  If  all  contention"*  and  all  opposition  could 
end  here,  the  evil  might  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple involved;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  real  trouble  has  but  just  begun. 
The  continued  opposition  to  the  teacher  usually  detracts  very  much  from 
^the  efficiency  of  his  work,  if  the  school  is  not  entirely  broken  up. 

To  remedy  this  trouble.  Superintendent  Hopkins  framed  a  law  and  se- 
cured its  passage,  putting  the  selection  of  teachers  into  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees. He  argued  that  the  trustee  could  select  and  assign  the  teachers  of 
a^township  to  better  advantage  than  could  the  people,  and  that  in  any 
case  if  the  trustee  took  the   responsibility  the  bitter  strife  would  be 
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avoided,  and  the  teacher  could  begin  his  work  unprejadiced,  and  thus 
the  same  teacher  would  be  enabled  to  accomplish  very  much  more  good. 
However  good  this  theory  may  be,  pracHeally  it  has  not  done  what  was 
expected  of  it.  Trustees  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  and  the  people 
still  insist  on  their  ^^righU.*^ 

The  Journal  suggests  the  following  compromise :  Let  there  be  one  or 
two  good  men  chosen  in  each  district,  who,  in  connection  with  the  Di- 
rector and  Trustee,  shall  be  empowered  to  select  the  teacher.  This  plan 
will,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  the  strife,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  the 
Trustee  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  district.  That  this  would  be  a  great 
improvement  on  either  of  the  above  plans,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reinstating  the  old  superintend- 
ency  law,  has  caused  several  changes  in  the  county  superintendents,  and 
others  will  be  made  at  the  September  meeting  of  township  trustees.  In 
some  cases,  isuperintendents  have  resigned  because  they  could  not  comply 
with  that  clause  of  the  law  which  says  that  the  superintendent  "shall 
visit  the  schools  of  the  county  at  least  once  each  year ;"  in  other  in- 
stances, the  trustees  have  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  the 
commissioner;  but,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  where  the  incumbents 
have  given  satisfaction  and  desired  to  continue,  the  trustees  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  make  no  change.  .We  regret  to  know  that,  in  a  few 
cases,  trustees  have  been  influenced  in  their  action  by  partisan  mo- 
tives. Such  a  course,  on  the  part  of  trustees,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. The  sentiment  is  very  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  intelli- 
gent people,  that  school  matters  and  politics  should  be  entirely  separated ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  applicants  for 
educational  positions,  from  the  state  superintendent  to  the  teacher  of  a 
district  school,  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  ground  ot  fitness.  The 
genius  of  our  civil  institutions  demands  that  both  educational  and  judi- 
cial offices  should  be  kept,  as  nearly  as  possible,  free  both  from  party 
politics  and  religious  dogmas.  A  trustee  who  has  been  influenced  in 
his  choice  of  superintendeat  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  fitness  for 
the  office,  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  if  he  does  not  volunteer, 
should  be  asked  to  resign. 

The  only  proper  question  to  ask  is,  "which  person  will  serve  the 
public  most  efficiently?" 


Thb  attendance  upon  the  institutes  this  year  seems  to  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  year.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  number  of  teachers  being 
examined  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  is  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  the  hard  times  are  driving  many  ex-teachers  back  to 
their  old  work. 
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THE  FIRST  MORNING— TEN  SUGGESTIONS. 


1.  Before  the  "  first  day"  arrives,  see  to  it  that  your  school  house  is  in 
good  condition,  if  you  cannot  always  rely  upon  the  trustees  or  director. 

2.  Learn  from  former  pupils  (in  most  cases  this  will  be  your  only 
source  of  information)  the  classification  of  the  previous  school,  noting 
the  point  in  the  book  to  which  each  class  had  advanced.  These  are  easeiv- 
Hal  preliminaries. 

8.  Be  at  the  school  house  early  to  see  that  everything  is  in  order,  thftt 
there  may  be  no  delay  or  disturbance  in  the  opening  of  school. 

4.^  Make  your  opening  exercises  appropriate  and  short. 

6.  Let  your  **  remarks"  to  the  school  consist  of  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come, and,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  as  to  how  each  can  help  make  the  school 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.    No  sermonizing,  no  moralizing. 

6.  Proceed  to  the  organization  of  your  school,  not  by  taking  the 
names  of  the  pupils  (you  have  no  immediate  use  for  these),  but  by,  in 
the  most  rapid  way  possible,  assigning  work  to  each  pupiL  Take  your 
list  of  classes,  before  secured,  and  assign  work  to  each  class  in  arithmetic; 
assign  it  not  quite  so  far  along  in  the  book  as  the  point  to  which  the  class 
had  advanced;  let  it  consist  in  solving  problems,  and  require  that  the 
work  be  left  upon  the  slates  and  brought  to  the  class.  This  will  insure 
work.  Lessons  assigned  to  all  the  arithmetic  classes  will  dispose  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  most  ungraded  schools.    Next,  call  the  large  pu- 

.  pils,  not  yet  provided  for,  and  assign  work,  if  possible,  with  one  of  the 
arithmetic  classes  already  formed.  Next,  give  attention  to  the  little  ones 
and  give  them  employment.  In  this  way  a  skillful  teacher  may  assign 
work  to  any  ordinary  school  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  when 
all  are  provided  with  workj  the  chief  trouble  in  the  organization  is  over- 
come. 

7.  Begin  with  the  classification  of  the  previous  teacher,  and  change 
afterwards,  if  found  necessary. 

8.  Have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  you  intend  to  do,  and  how  you  in- 
tend to  do  it.    Ask  no  questions  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Make  no  rules,  except,  perhaps,  the  general  one,  "  Do  right ;"  or, 
"mind  your  own  business."     Let  the  rules  make  themselves. 

10.  Allow  nothing  in  the  way  of  disorder  on  the  first  morning  that 
you  do  not  expect  to  permit  when  the  school  is  fully  organized.  Begin 
as  you  expect  t«  continue. 

A  teacher's  success  in  a  school  depends  very  largely  upon  his  first 
morning's  work. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  proposed  action  of  the  Centennial 
Committee,  as  reported  in  the  Official,  by  the  State  superintendent.  The 
Exhibit  is  doing  much — very  much — toward  giving  Indiana  a  respect- 
able educational  standing  among  the  states,  and  it  is  doing  much  for  the 
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cause  of  popular  education  iii  the  state  by  creating  a  healthy  self-respect 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  state,  and  inspiring  a  laudable  ambition  to 
compare  favorably,  in  educational  matters,  with  the  best  states  in  the 
Union;  but  it  is  not  benefiting  our  teachers  as  much  as  U  de-irable,  for 
the  reason  that  comparatively  few  of  them  can  see  it. 

By  bringing  it  to  Indianapolis,  as  is  proposed,  hundreds  who  cannot 
go  to  Philadelphia,  will  be  able  to  see  it  and  profit  by  it.  This  feature 
of  the  next  State  Association  ought  to  make  it  the  largest  ever  held. 


A  CAPITAL  IDEA. 


W.  A.  Boles,  superintendent  of  Shelby ville,  spends  a  part  of  three 
weeks  preceding  the  opening  of  his  schools  in  examining  and  classifying 
new  pupils  that  are  to  enter  the  schools  for  the  first  time.  Ue  also  calls 
in  all  the  pupils  for  a  short  time,  so  that  each  one  may  know  just  where 
to  go  on  Monday  morning. 

This  arrangement  relieves  the  superintendent  from  the  task  of  exam- 
ining pupils  on  the  first  day,  and  enables  him  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  various  rooms.  If  the  superin- 
tendent ever  needs  to  be  at  liberty  it  is  on  the  opening  day  of  school, 
and  if  teachers,  especially  new  ones,  need  his  presence  and  assistance  it 
is  on  that  day.  The  suggestion  strikes  us  very  favorably,  and -we  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  other  superintendents. 


MRS. 


We  frequently  hear  persons  goine;  out  of  the  way  to  pronounce  Mrs., 
MU&es8j  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  ordinary  pronunciation  is  wrong. 
We  trust  such  persons  will  examine  their  dictionaries,  and  when  they  do, 
they  will  find  that  the  word  "mistress"  has  two  or  three  proper  uses,  but 
that  it  is  never  properly  used  as  a  title  of  respect.  The  abbreviation 
Mrs.,  preceding  a  proper  name,  should  always  be  pronounced  mitsisy  not 
mistrefiS.  Thus,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Smith,  should  be  pronounced  Missis 
Brown,  Missis  Smith. 


We  regret  that  we  have  been  disappointed  in  an  article  speaking  of 
the  Centennial  Educational  exhibits  somewhat  in  detail.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  our  readers  such  an  article  next  month.  While  wo  have 
spoken  in  commendable  terms  of  our  own  exhibit,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  states  make  good  exhibits  also,  and  we  shall 
do  our^elves  the  ple&»urc  of  making  special  mention  of  them. 


MISCELLANY. 

« — 

QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE   BOARD  OF   EDU- 
CATION FOR  JULY,  1876. 

AsiTHMSTic. — 1.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  subtraction  to  begin- 
ners.   Define  subtraction,  minuend  and  remainder. 

2.  Define  corporation,  stock,  share,  dividend  and  premium,  as  used  in 
stock  operations. 

8.    Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  169  and  798     Give  reason  for  each  step. 

4.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  2  feet  6  inches  wide  will  it  take  to 
cover  a  floor  20  feet  by  18  feet? 

6.  From  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  were  taken  goods  to  the  value  of  $8,750, 
which  sum  was  7-80ths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  cargo.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  cargo  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  thn  true  and  bank  discount  on 
$842.for  90  days  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum.? 

7.  When  the  interest,  rate,  and  time  are  given,  how  do  you  find  the 
principal  ?    Illustrate. 

8.  Why  must  the  terms  forming  a  ratio  be  of  the  same  kind?  Illus- 
trate. 

9.  A  circle  is  6  feet  in  diameter,  what  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  con- 
taining one-half  the  area? 

10.  If  2  feet  is  the  first  power,  what  are  the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  powers  ? 
Draw  figures  representing  each. 

Gboqraphy. — 1.  What  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Indiana?  of 
Ohio?  of  Illinois?  of  Missouri?  of  California? 

2.  What  is'the  name  given  to  the  chief  ruler  of  Russia?  of  Turkey? 
of  Egypt?  of  Germany? 

8.  Reckoning  from  Washington,  we  find  what  place  that  presents 
neither  latitude  nor  longitude. 

4.  In  what  zone  has  man  attained  the  greatest  intellectual  develo]>- 
ment?     Give  reasons. 

5.  Locate  the  rainless  districts  of  the  Western  Continent. 

6.  Where  do  we  find  the  hog,  the  zebra,  the  camel,  the  grizzly  bear, 
and  the  rhinoceros? 

7.  From  what  countries  do  we  obtain  cinnamon,  Peruvian  bark,  pep- 
per, coffee,  and  cloves  ? 
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8.  Name  the  five  largest  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ohio. 

9.  The  shores  of  what  countries  are  washed  by  the  North  dea? 

10.    What  coan tries  of  Asia  lie  on  the  coast  between  Behring  Strait 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal? 

Grammar. — 1.  Name  the  classes  of  phrases  and  illustrate  each. 

2.  What  are  modifiers  ?  Name  the  different  classes  and  give  exam- 
ples of  each. 

8.  Analyze  and  parse  the  following :  What  the  boy  admires,  the  youth 
endeavors,  and  the  man  acquires. 

4.    Name  and  define  the  classes  of  pronouns. 

6.  State  the  different  uses  which  the  noun  may  have  in  the  sentence, 
and  illustrate  each. 

6.  Name  and  define  the  elements  of  a  sentence. 

7.  What  different  uses  does  the  word  eweei  serve  in  the  two  expres- 
sions, "  Sweet  apples,"  "  The  apple  is  sweet." 

8.  Conjugate  some  verb  through  the  past  perfect  tense  of  the  passive 
voice.  Then  change  the  given  forms,  making  them  interrogative  and 
active. 

9.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons :  The  town  is  situated  on 
rather  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  case  has  no  resemblance  with  the 
other.    We  didn't  find  nobody  at  home. 

10.  Tell  when  a  noun  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Give  all  the  cases 
and  write  an  illustration  of  each. 

History. — 1.  Who  were  the  Northmen?  When  is  it  supposed  that 
they  discovered  America? 

2.  What  five  points  were  the  chief  objects  of  attack  by  the  English 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war?    For  what  reasons  were  they  chosen? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. 

4.    When  was  the  Southern  Confederacy  founded,  and  where? 

6.    For  what  was  the  year  1871  remarkable? 

Physiology. — 1.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  ill  health? 

2.  How  do  bones  grow  ? 

3.  Describe  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Why  are  the  veins  pulseless? 

6.    What  is  the  effect  of  marsh  miasms? 

Theory  and  Practice. — 1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  following 
a  definite  programme  of  recitation  and  study  in  school  ? 

2.  In  asking  questions  in  a  recitation,  why  should  the  question  be 
asked  before  the  pupil  who  is  expected  to  answer  it  is  designated  ? 

8.     How  do  you  teach  good  manners  in  your  school  ? 

4.  Should  a  time  be  set  apart  for  moral  instruction  each  day,  or  should 
it  only  be  given  incidentally  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

6.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  keeping  a  record  of 
pupils'  standing  in  each  recitation. 
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DON'T  SAY, 


Beturn  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Give  me  a  soon  and  direct  answer. 

The  post  stood  firmly  for  The  post  stood  firm. 

She  looks  queerly  for  She  looks  queer. 

The  orange  tastes  sweetly  for  The  orange  tastes  sweet. 

The  branch  breaks  easy  for  The  branch  breaks  easily. 

I  feel  tolerable  well  for  I  feel  tolerably  well. 

This  is  a*niiserable  poor  pen. 

The  weather  is  horrid  for  The  weather  is  disagreeable. 

That  dress  is  perfectly  awful. 

We  had  an  awfully  good  time. 

This  is  a  tremendously  hard  lesson. 

Harry  is  a  mighty  nice  boy. 

He  jumped  on  the  chair. 

He  fell  onto  the  stove  for  He  fell  upon  the  stove. 

He  went  in  the  house  for  He  went  into  the  house. 

I  am  angry  at  him  for  I  am  angry  with  him. 

The  two  ate  it  among  themselves. 

The  three  ate  it  between  themselves. 

Air  consists  in  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

He  has  did  his  problem  for  He  has  done  his  problem. 

Mary  has  came  late  for  Mary  has  come  late. 

John  has  ate  the  apple  for  John  has  eaten  the  apple. 

He  has  sat  down  the  gun. 

She  had  already  set  down. 

The  horse  was  drove  hard. 

She  hasn't  spoke  to  me  for  she  hasn't  spoken  to  me. 

The  leaves  have  fell  fast. 

That  is  wrote  obscurely. 

The  bird  has  flew  away  for  the  bird  has  flown  away. 

Henry  was  chose  first  for  Henry  was  chosen  first. 

I  have  began  to  think  so  for  I  have  begun  to  think  so. 

The  mattrass  was  shook  up. 

He  has  forsook  us  for  He  has  forsaken  us. 

Henry  has  took  it  for  Henry  has  taken  it 

Do  you  think  he  has  stole  it? 

I  done  it  hastily  for  I  did  it  hastily. 

I  cbme  in  late,  yesterday,  for  I  came  in  late,  yesterday. 

He  let  down  on  my  hat  for  He  sat  down  on  my  hat. 

He  sat  my  hat  on  the  table. — BuUetvn. 


Thxre  were  90  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Sullivan  Normal.    Crawford 
&  Go.  always  have  large  normals,  and  make  them  lively. 
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HOW  TO  ORGANIZE. 


Upon  taking  charge  of  the  schools  we  found  them  voithtmt  8y$tem,  in 
fact,  no  public  school  had  been  held  the  year  previous ;  pupils  had  pur- 
sued such  studies  as  they  were  inclined,  and  in  any  manner  they  chose. 
After  determining  upon  a  system  and  laying  off  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  particular  departments,  we  notified  our  pupils  and  patrons 
that,  at  a  certain  time,  an  examination  of  aU  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
corporation,  designing  to  attend  our  school  the  following  year  would  be 
held.  Every  pupil  was  so  examined,  and  although  some  errors  were  made, 
the  grading  was,  in  the  main,  quite  sdccessful.  When  examined,  eaeh  pu- 
pil was  given  a  certificate  stating  his  grade,  room,  and  teacher,  which  cer- 
tificate he  was  to  present  to  the  teacher  named,  upon  entering.  The 
teachers  were  supplied  with  lists  of  names  of  pupils  assigned  to  them 
individually,  and  when  the  certificate  was  presented,  the  pupil  was 
checked  on  the  list;  provided  a  pupil  entered  without  a  certificate,  the 
list  was  examined,  and,  if  his  name  did  not  appear  on  it,  he  was  referred 
to  the  superintendent.  Each  teacher  had  prepared  and  placed  upon  the 
board,  programmey  lessons  assigned ^  etc.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  half 
hour,  a  stranger  could  not  have  detected,  from  observation,  whether  we 
had  been  teaching  one  half  hour  or  a  week,  J.  E.  M. 


IaAORAKgs. — The  normal  is  progressing  finely.  It  is  in  its  second 
week,  with  an  enrollment  of  60,  and  more  are  coming  in.  Lagrange 
county  teachers  do  not  intend  to  be  behind  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  educational  standard  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  you  will 
hear  a  good  report  from  this  county  this  winter,  in  the  matter  of  the 
common  schools.  The  township  trustees,  at  a  meeting  held  August  4, 
selected  Mr.  S.  D.  Crane  as  county  superintendent.  Mr.  Crane  held  the 
bfiice  under  the  old  lawj  and  until  the  appointment  by  the  commissioners; 
they  selected  another  man,  but  the  trustees  thought  that  injustice  had 
been  done  to  Mr.  Crane,  hence  the  appointment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  coming  legislature  will  allow  the  superintendency  question  to  rest 
and  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  benefit  to 
our  common  schools.  In  the  short  time  of  its  operation  it  has  accom- 
plished mych,  and  the  probabilities  of  its  being  just  what  our  schools  need 
are  very  great.    Therefore,  let  the  law  alone,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

D. 

Hon.  John  H.  Goodale,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Nashua,  K.  H., 
says  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study  arranged :  '*  Objection  is  sometimes 
made  to  some  of  the  branches  prescribed,  that  they  are  not  sufilciently 
praeiieal;  that  they  have  no  reference  to  the  business  of  e very-day  life. 
We  reply,  that  every  study  which  requires  mental  exertion  is  a  practical 
one.  Besides,  the  school  pursuits  of  our  children  should  be  fitted  not 
only  to  increase  their  money-making  power,  but  also  to  widen  the  range 
of  their  vision,  and  to  multiply  the  sources  of  their  happiness. — Ex. 


.1 
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Bditob  School  Joxtbkal. — I  have  Just  read,  with  a  higti  degree  of 
interest,  the  "  Schools  of  Indiana^*^  as  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Hon.  James  H.  Smart  The  whole  work  is  highly  creditahlej  both  in  its 
conception  and  execution,  and  is  well  fitted  to  hring  credit  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State. 

No  part  of  the  work  is  more  interesting  than  "  Our  Eminent  EducO" 
tors"  by  Daniel  Hough,  and  no  one  in  reading  it  will  fail  to  award  him 
a  high  meed  of  praise  for  what  he  has  39  well  accomplbhed  for  our  edu- 
cational history.  • 

After  what  Mr.  Hough  has  done,  it  were  simply  ungrateful  to  find 
fault,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.r  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  con- 
fess to  a  feelins:  of  disappointment  in  not  finding  some  names  that  I  con- 
fidently expected  to  see,  chief  among  which  is  that  of  Charles  fiarnes. 
Most  of  the  educators,  as  well  as  very  many  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  the  State,  know  what  he  accomplished  for  the  schools.  For  several  years 
the  schools  of  Madison,  under  his  charge,  were  the  best  between  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  public  schools  of  Indian- 
apolis were  scarcely  better  than  those  of  the  surrounding  country  dis- 
tricts. Indeed,  they  were  the  only  ones  worthy,  of  the  name,'  graded; 
and  when  the  attempt  was  made  in  our  large  cities  te  establish  public 
schools,  Madison  was  looked  to  to  furnish  the  appropriate  model.  During 
all  that  time  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  unitedly  and  cheerftilly 
awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes  the  position  as  head  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Stote. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  a  good  scholar,  a  thorough  and  successftil  teacher,  and 
possessed  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  All  these  qualifi- 
cations were  adorned  and  sanctified  by  a  deep,  earnest  piety.        E.  P.  C. 


Ths  Pythagoras  blocks  are  five  in  number.  They  consist  of  three 
right-angled  trii^ngles,  one  trapezoid  and  one  trapezium,  all  cut  from 
two  squares.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two  ways  into  a  single  square, 
thus  visibly  and  materially  demonstrating  the  proposition  that  "The 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 

A  HIGHLY  successAil  music  school  has  been  in  operation  in  Zenia,  O*, 
for  several  years,  under  the  title  of  Miami  Conssrvatory  07  Music. 
A  similar  school,  under  the  same  management,  has  also  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years  in  Madison,  Indiana,  under  the  title  of  Madison 
Musical  Academy.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  been  removed  to 
Columbus,  Bartholomew  county,  Indiana.  The  united  schools  will  here- 
after be  known  by  the  title  of  Central  Conbkryatory  of  Music. 

A  friend  sends  the  following:  "  Friend  Bell :  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  purchase  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teacher.  The  Journal,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  continues  to  swallow  the  rest." 
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NORMALS. 


Wayne  county  normal,  at  Centerville,  under  the  chare^e  of  J.  G.  Mac- 
pherson,  assisted  by  T.  G.  Smith,  John  Gooper,  and  others,  numbered  77, 
a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  on  last  year's  enrollment. 

The  Kokomo  normal,  which  we  mentioned  last  month  as  numbering 
50,  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  interest  to  the  close,  when  it 
numbered  over  70. 

The  normal  held,  at  Mexico,  Miami  county,  under  the  charge  of  W. 
Steele  Ewing,  enrolled  95. 

The  Marshall  county  normal  enrolled  51  members. 

The  Wells  county  normal  will  open  at  Blufiton,  September  12,  and 
continue  ten  weeks. 

The  normal  at  Goshen,  under  the  charge  of  Profs.  Blunt  and  Moury 
is  very  prosperous.  Enrollment  150.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
this  institution  a  permanent  one,  by  forming  a  joint  stock  company  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

The  Rush  county  normal  numbered  34,  and  was  as  quite  a  success  ia 
point  of  merit. 

The  Normal  held  at  Greenfield,  under  the  charge  of  J.  H.  fiinford, 
numbered  64. 

The  Ohio  Free  Normal  Institute  has  been  established  as  a  new  depart- 
ment in  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  A  year's  free  tuition 
ought  to  attract  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  wish  to  more  thoroughly 
prepare  themselves  for  their  work. 

Another  New  Normal  School. — A  normal  department  has  been 
added  to  the  regular  academic  and  college  course  of  Moore's  Hill  Col- 
lege. J.  P.  D.  John,  the  new  president  of  the  college,  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  we  predict  at  least  a 
fair  degree  of  success  to  this  new  enterprise. 

The  Chicago  School  Board  has  recently  made  a  wholesale  reduction 
of  teachers'  salaries,  taking  off  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  and  Exposition  will  open  September  25,  and 
close  October  18. 

The  report  of  the  Huntington  schools  for  1875-6,  is  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged volume  of  68  pages,  and  besides  the  ordinary  statistics,  contains 
some  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers  in  the  various  grades  of  schooL 
The  Huntington  schools  are  certainly  under  good  supervision,  and  the 
superintendent  and  trustees  deserve  much  credit  for  publishing  such  a 
report.    It  shows  enterprise.    Jas.  Baldwin  is  superintendent. 
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Thz  following  answers  to  the  accompanying  questions  furnished  us  by 
a  county  .superintendent,  indicates  the  character  of  some  of  the  appli- 
cants desiring  to  teach  school: 

Geography : 
'  Question  1.  What  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Indiana?  Of  Ohio? 
Of  Illinois?    Of  Missouri? 

Ans.  "  The  commercial  Metropolis  of  Indiana  is  agriculture,  of  Ohio 
eo€Uj  of  Illinois  Aay,  of  Missouri  mineral^ 

Ques.  2.    What  are  the  five  largest  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ohio? 

Ans.  "  The  five  largest  rivers  are  blue  river  flat  rock  white  river." 

History : 

Ques.  1.  What  five  points  were  the  chief  objects  of  attack  by  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

Ans.  **  The  five  points  of  attack  by  the  English  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war  were  murdering  the  settlers J^ 

Ques.  2.  When  and  where  was  the  Southern  Confederacy  foundq^d? 

Ans.  "In  1859  at  Charleston." 

The  following  in  Anatomy  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  doctors: 

Ques.  1.     Describe  the  spinal  cord. 

Ans.  "The  spinal  cord  is  composed  of  a  soft  substance  called  cartiUge. 
•Ques.  2.     Why  are  the  veins  pulseless? 

Ans.  The  veins  are  pulseless  because  the  pulse  is  in  the  nerves. 

Ques.  8.    Describe  the  ear. 

Ans.  "  The  ear  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  aids  in  hearing 
and  improves  the  looks  as  it  is  shaped  like  South  America  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  bones." 


Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Sept.  11.  Hancock  co.,  Greenfield,  W.  P.  Smith,  sup't. 

"    18.  Warren  co.,  Williamsport,  A.  Nebeker,  sup't. 

"    26.  Owen  co.,  Spencer,  Wm.  R.  Williams,  sup't. 

"  25.  Brown  co.,  Nashville,  J.  M.  McGee,  sup't. 
Oct.     2.  Orange  co.,  Paoli,  J.  L.  Noblitt,  sup't. 

"      2.  Henry  co..  New  Castle,  Geo.  W.  Hufford,  sup't. 

"     16.  Lagrange  co.,  Lagrange,  D.  S.  Crane,  sup't. 

"  23.  Noble  co.,  Wawaka,  M.  C.  Skinner,  sup't. 
Nov.    6.  DeKalb  co.,  Waterloo,  James  A.  Bams,  sup't. 

"      6.  Elkhart  co.,  Goshen,  D.  Moury,  sup't. 

Our  Work,  is  the  name  of  a  new  Christian  Educational  monthly, 
published  at  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Drue  P. 
Watson,  Editor.    Friends  of  the  college,  especially,  should  patronize  it. 

Thb  Botanical  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  devoted  to  Botany,  ed- 
ited and  published  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  by  J.  M.  and  M.  S.  Coulter. 
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^OTs. — At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  Sept.  80, 
1876,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz:  "JReaolved^  That  when- 
ever it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President  of  this  Board  that 
any  county  superintendent  has  suhmitted  the  county  questions  to  his 
teachers  before  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month  for  which  they  were  is- 
sued, the  Clerk  of  the  Board  shall  be  directed  to  withhold  the  county 
questions  from  such  county  superintendent  until  such  time  as  he  shall 
agree  to  comply  with  the  rules  made  by  this  Board  in  relation  thereto." 

HartsVillk  TTkiversity,  located  at  Hartsville,  Bartholomew  county, 
has  issued  its  annual  catalogue  for  1876-6,  from  which  we  learn  that  a 
collegiate,  classical  and  scientific,  a  theological,  a  commercial,  and  a  mu- 
sical department  are  sustained.  The  total  enrollment,  including  the 
preparatory  school  of  84,  was,  for  the  year,  148.  Our  information  is  that 
this  school  is  doing  good,  faithfUl  work,  and  is  exercising  a  good  influence 
in  its  part  of  the  state. 

South  Bend  has  a  population  of  12,000,  six  school  buildings,  and  em- 
ploys 81  teachers. 

Wilson,  Hinklx  &  Co.  are  getting  out  an  Indiana  edition  of  their 
Eclectic  Geography,  with  a  full  page  county  map  of  the  state. 

The  fall  term  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  will  begin 
Friday,  Sept.  1.  • 


INSTITUTES. 


Wabash  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Wabash  county  con- 
vened August  21,  1876.  Buring  the  first  day  166  names  were  enrolled. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  the  number  reached  221.  Instruction  was 
principally  given  by  persons  from  our  own  county.  Prof.  Fertich,  of 
Muncie,  was  the  only  foreign  instructor.  The  Professor  gave  several 
practical  and  interesting  lessons,  but  more  especially  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  elocution.  He  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Manhood,"  and  an  entertain- 
ment pertaining  to  elocution.  Our  teachers  are  wide  awake,  earnest  and 
enthusiastic,  and  believe  they  can,  by  what  they  have  learned,  accom- 
plish better  and  more  efficient  work.  Several  resolutions  were  passed, 
among  which  was  the  following : 

lUaohed,  That  we  congratulate  the  State  of  Indiana  on  the  restoration 
of  the  County  Superintendency  law ;  that  we  denounce  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  of  1876  as  regressive,  and  that  we  demand  of  future  legisla- 
tures only  such  legislation,  in  regard  to  said  law,  as  will  render  it  more 
efi'ectual.  J.  N.  Ewino,  Bec'y. 

Jefferson  County. — The  Institute  of  Jefiersqn  county  closed  Aug. 
26,  after  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  sessions  ever  held. 
Instruction  was  given  in  arithmetic,  orthography.  United  States  history. 
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theory  and  practice,  and  geography,  by  J.  J.  Mills  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of 
Indianapolis.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  many  good  institute 
workers,  but  justice  compels  us  to  say  that  Prof.  Mills  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  most  indefatigable  workers  that  we  have  ever  met.  State 
Sup't.  Smart  was  with  us  on  Monday  evening,  and  made  many  fHends. 
Many  of  our  home  teachers  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises  of 
the  week.  Several  papers  were  read,  among  which  wore  those  on  the 
'* Atmosphere,"  by  Dr.* Matthews,  of  Madison,  and  "Origin  of  Penman- 
ship," by  Prof.  Halpart,  of  Madison.  John  Roberts  favored  the  Institute 
with  a  fine  lecture  on  "Sights  and  Insights,"  a  sketch  of  his  travels  in 
Europe  the  past  summer.  We  had  two  addresses  on  "  Morals^"  one  by 
Kev.  J.  F.  Hutchison,  and  the  other  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Reager,  both  of  Mad- 
ison. To  give  all  the  good  points  of  the  Institute  would  be  to  give  all 
its  proceedings,  and  time  and  space  alike  forbid  such  a  procedure.  We 
enrolled  151,  with  an  average  attendance  of  120.  Appropriate  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  Institute.  J.  B.  Mount,  Sec. 

Benton  County. — ^The  sixth  annual  Institute  of  Benton  county 
opened  on  Monday,  August  7,  1876.  Enrollment  135,  average  attend- 
ance, 70;  exceeding  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  that  of  any  previous  insti- 
tute. Superintendent  Smart  was  present  and  lectured,  after  which  he 
met  the  trustees.  E.  M.  Chaplain  of  Warsaw,  W.  H!".  Greene,  of  Fulton 
^unty,  and  Prof.  Barr,  of  Oxford  Academy  were  present  and  did  very 
effective  work.  Sup't.  Smart  lectured  to  a  large  audience  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  interest  was  very  great,  and  our  teachers  are  resolved  to 
do  better  work  in  the  future.  A  teachers'  association  was  formed,  to 
meet  quarterly.  Our  teachers  are  enthusiastic,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
they  go  to  their  work  better  qualified  to  discharge  their  duties. 

B.  P.  Hkaton,  Sup't. 

Dxcatuk^Countt. — ^The  Decatur  County  Institute  convened  at  Greens- 
burg,  August  14,  1876.  The  county  superintendent,  P.  Rickets,  presided, 
and  J.  A.  H.  Stagg  was  appointed  Secretary.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  teachers  were  enrolled;  average  attendance  about  100.  The  principal 
instructors  were  William  E.  Lucas,  W.  A,  Bell,  C.  W.  Harvey,  W.  H. 
Powner,  P.  Ricketts,  and  W.  P.  Shannon. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  consisted  principally  of  practical  lessons 
and  discussions.  Two  evening  lectures  were  given,  one  by  W.  A.  Bell, 
of  Indianapolis,  and  one  by  State  Superintendent  Smart.  A  social  was 
held  in  the  court  house.  The  Donnell  Family  furnished  music  for  the 
occasion.  J.  A.  H.  Stago,  Sec'y. 

DsAKBORN  County. — ^The  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute 
closed  on  Friday  evening.  August  4.  The  session  just  closed  has  been 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  It  has  been  the  ne  plus  vUraf 
in  fact,  and  something  of  which  the  teachers  of  Dearborn  should  be 
proud.  If  there  is  any  one  who  has  not  learned  something,  and  who  did 
not  experience  a  good  time  generally,  it  has  been  his  own  fkult.    The 
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programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
our  cottnty  superintendent,  who,  by  the  way,  won  the  esteem  of  all.  The- 
instructors  did  admirably.  Prof.  Bennett,  the  hard  worker;  Shultz,  the 
irrepressible;  Trisler  and  Isley,  will  all  be  long  remembered  by  the  en» 
tire  Institute.  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  an  old  Lawrencebnrg 
teacher,  was  with  us  two  or  three  days,  and  his  visit  was  really  a  treat. 
His  lectures  were  models  of  excellence  and  his  work  was  effective.  We 
hope  next  year  to  make  improvement  even  on  this  session.  The  time 
will  be  lengthened,  probably,  to  two  weeks,  which,  in  itself,  is  desirable. 

Ham  SB  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Montgomery  County. — The  Montgomery  County  Institute  convened 
at  Waveland,  July  81.  It  is  acknowledged  a  success  by  all  who  attended. 
All  honor  is  due  Prof.  Kritz  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 
Prof.  Tingley,  of  Asbury,  T.  J.  McAvoy,  and  others,  gave  valuable  in- 
struction. Evening  lectures  by  O.  H.  Smith,  Jos.  Tingley,  and  Superin- 
tendent Smart.  One  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  were  enrolled,  and  the 
attendance  good  throughout  the  week.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
holding  a  Normal  Institute  next  year. 

Phbonz  a.  Ensmingsb,  Sec'y. 

Wabbick  County. — The  Institute  in  this  county  commenced  August 
26,  lasting  the  usual  five  days.  It  was  conducted  by  C.  W.  Armstrong, 
county  superintendent,  W.  Welch,  A.  C.  Crouch,  and  Prof.  O.  H,  Smith. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  names  were  enrolled,  with  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  100.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  in  attendance^ 
and  we  think  our  schools  are  bidding  fair  to  compete  with  the  best.  An 
evening  lecture,  delivered  by  O.  H.  Smith,  gave  general  satisfaction,  al- 
though two  political  meetings,  held  at  the  same  time,  interfered  some- 
what with  the  attendance.  *  ♦ 

Johnson  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Franklin^ 
August  21,  with  an  attendance  of  75  teachers  and  numerous  visitors. 
Our  county  superintendent  secured  an  able  corps  of  instructors,  among 
whom  were  Pres.  Stott,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin  College,  Profs.  Hough  and 
Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  of  Hopewell,  add  Prof.  Wilson, 
of  Edinburg;  also,  Messrs.  England  and  Barnett.  Essays  were  read  by 
Miss  Alice  Palmer,  late  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Miss 
Nellie  H.  Loomis.  The  Institute  was  favored  with  interesting  lectures 
by  Profs.  Hough,  Bell,  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Bockport,  and  Owens,  of  Nobles- 
ville.    The  Institute  was  one  of  universal  interest. 

J.  R.  Bay,  Sec'y. 

Cbawford  County. — The  Institute  in  this  county  assembled  Aug.  21, 
and  closed  Aug.  26.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  present, 
and  the  interest  and  good  feeling  which  existed  were  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  institutes  in  this  county.  The  prime  object  which  all  seemed 
to  have  in  view  was  an  improvement  on  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
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common  schools.    Professors  Johnson  and  Weathers  were  regularly  em- 
ployed as  instructors,  and  they  acquitted  themselves  admirably. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Institute  was  the  evening  entertainments. 
These  consisted  of  lectures,  discussions  and  essays,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated. A  number  of  important  resolutions  were  passed,  among 
which  was  one  heartily  indorsing  the  restoration  of  the  school  law  of 
1873,  in  regard  to  county  superintendency.  Another,  declared  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take  and  read  the  ^^  Indiana  School  Journal.'^ 

Altogether,  our  week's  work  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  county  which  must  be  felt  during^the  coming  year. 

W.  C.  Sfbinqbteik,  Supt. 

Jay  Countt. — Teachers  of  Jay  county  met  in  Institute,  pursuant  to 
call  from  the  county  superintendent,  at  Portland,  Aug.  28.  S.  K.  Bell 
was  chosen  President,  T.  W.  Fields,  Recording  Sec'y.,  and  J.  R.  Osborn, 
Enrolling  Sec*y.  Enrollment,  120;  average  daily  attendance,  76.  The 
interest  was  good.  Profs.  E.  Tucker,  M.  C.  Culver,  J.  W.  Thornburg, 
and  Sup't.  Bell,  were  the  principal  workers.  Professor  J.  M.  Davis,  of 
Ridgeville  College,  lectured,  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  "  Men  at  the  Jack- 
Screws."  Professor  A.  M.  Weston,  of  the  Union  City  Normal  Institute, 
worked  on  Wednesday,  and  lectured  on  the  "Rising  Generation,"  in  the 
evening.  There  was  a  Centennial  Social  on  Thursday  evening,  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion.  T.  W.  Pields,  Sec'y. 

MoBQAN  County. — Our  County  Institute  closed  Aug.  25.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  larger  than  evlsr  before.  Professor  M.  Seller,  Misses 
Maggie  Cox  and  Lucy  V.  Gosney  were  the  regular  teachers,  and  did  ex- 
cellent work.  O.  H.  Smith,  President  Jones,  of  State  Normal  School, 
and  Prof.  Dobson,  of  Hendricks  county,  were  present,  and  by  their  able 
lectures  rendered  valuable  assistance.  Their  services  were  highly  appre- 
ciated.   Our  teachers  go  forth  to  their  work  with  renewed  courage. 

R.  y.   MAR8HALL,   Sup't. 

Pike  County. — The  Institute  in  this  county  convened  August  21,  and 
closed  August  25.  It  was  very  successful,  and  the  teachers  seem  to  feel 
that  it  was  a,  week  well  spent.  The  Institute  has  surely  accomplished 
more  than  any  institute  we  ever  held  in  this  county.  T.  C.  M. 

MoNROS  County. — The  Monroe  County  Institutis  began  August  28, 
and  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  enrollment  was  over 
100,  the  attendance  regular,  and  the  interest  good.  The  University  Fac- 
ulty gave  some  assistance,  but  we  had  no  help  from  abroad.  Dr.  Moss, 
president  of  the  University,  gave  a  most  excellent  address  on  Monday 
night;  Prof.  McNutt  gave  an  address  on  Tuesday  night,  and  on  Thurs- 
day night  we  had  an  institute  "  class-meeting."  A  good  feeling  prevailed 
throughout,  an^  it  is  evident  Monroe  is  "  marching  on."  *  * 

Hsndbic^  County. — The  twelfth  annual  Institute  of  Hendricks 
county  wa^held  in  Danville,  during  the  week  beginning  Aug.  28.     One 
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hundred  and  sixty  teachers  were  enrolled,  and  there  was  an  average  at- 
tendance of  125.  Taking  into  consideration  several  unusual  and  una- 
voidable hindrances,  this  was  the  best  attended  institute  ever  held  in  the 
county.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  superintendent  and  home 
teachers,  Miss  Lucy  V.  Gosney,  of  Indianapolis,  presented  the  primary 
work  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  school  with  marked  ability  and  ac- 
ceptance, and  Prof.  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  best  practical 
workers  in  the  West,  was  present  most  of  the  time.  Hon.  E.  E.  White 
was  in  the  institute  one  day,  and  his  lectures  on  school  management  were 
by  all  declared  the  best  ever  given  in  the  county.  State  Juperintendent 
Jas.  H.  Smart  visited  the  institute,  and  his  valuable  and  spirited  talks  to 
the  teachers  infused  into  them  much  life,  confidence,  and  enthusiasm. 
With  such  a  leader,  our  school  system  is  safe.  Prof.  White  and  Sup't. 
Smart  each  gave  evening  lectures  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences  of 
teachers  and  citizens. 

The  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  of  Hendricks  county  was  never 
before  so  good,  and  the  superintendent,  trustees  and  patrons  are  all  much 
encouraged  at  the  prospect  of  a  most  excellent  year's  work. 

Besolutions  were  passed,  indorsing  the  superintendent's  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  scholarship  and  professional  attainments  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  deprecating  school  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  teachers,  and  instructing  the  superintendent  to  early  employ 
two  of  the  best  professional  institute  workers  to  be  had  in  the  land,  for 
the  next  annual  institute.  «  »  • 


PERSONAL. 


CoMPLiMSNTARY. — Professor  Moury,  superintendent  of  the  schools  in 
Elkhart  county,  was  in  town  a  short  time  last  Thursday,  and  gave  us  a 
pleasant  call.  Mr.  Moury  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  superintendents 
in  the  State.  An  election  under  the  old  law  was  held  last  iB^eek,  and  the 
Professor  was  made  the  unanimous  choice  for  superintendent.  His 
schools  have  a  good  reputation,  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
while  they  are  under  the  control  of  one  so  earnest  and  competent  in  his 
work.  We  are-  very  glad  to  add  superintendent  Moury  to  our  list  of 
valued  acquaintances. — Mtlford  News. 

H.  S.  Tabbell,  of  East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  was  recently  nominated 
for  the  offiee  of  State  Superintendent  by  the  Republicans  of  Michigan, 
at  the  request  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.    Teachers  ought  to  have  something  to  say  in  such  matters. 

Ool.  D.  P.  DeWolf,  for  thirteen  years  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 
schools,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Modem  Languages  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio. 
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B.  F.  OwEKB  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Noblesville 
schools  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  That  he  may  be 
fully  prepared  for  his  new  work,  he  is  spending  a  few  months  as  book 
agent.    Nothing  like  it. 

John  B.  Psaslbe,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  best  looking 'superintendent 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  only  one  who  had  the  courage  to  exhibit 
his  "countenance"  by  the  thousand  at  the  Centennial. 

Miss  Mart  E.  Thompson,  assistant  teacher  in  the  Franklin  high 
school,  resigns  her  position  to  go  to  China  as  a  missionary.  She  leaves 
behind  many  warm  and  well-wishing  friends. 

Geo.  a.  Yates,  principal  of  the  third  district  school,  Covington,  Ky., 
has  been  spending  his  summer  vacation  in  this  state,  representing  the  in- 
terests of  Wilson,  Hinkle  k  Co. 

James  McNeil,  former  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  goes 
to  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  that  institution. 

The  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  president  of  Purdue  University,  had  6on- 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  by  the  Indiana  State  University, 
and  also  by  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  late  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Winona  (Min.)  normal  school  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  Olcott,  of  North  Vernon,  will  take  the  Osgood  schools  the 
coming  year. 

.  J.  £.  Morton,  last  year  of  Frankfort,  will  take  charge  of  the  Brook- 
Tille  schools  the  coming  year. 

Henry  Ounder  has  been  reappointed  superintendent  of  North  Man- 
chester schools.    Salary,  $1,000. 

Philander  Ricketts  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  Decatur 
county  to  enter  the  Junior  class  of  Wabash  College. 

W.  E.  Lucas,  formerly  high  school  teacher  at  Connersville,  will 
graduate  at  Cornell  at  the  close  of  the  coming  year. 

James  L.  Carr,  of  St.  Omer,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  De- 
catur county  vice  P.  Ricketts,  resigned. 

F.  O.  BuRDiCK,  formerly  of  Indiana,  will  remain  at  Sharon,  Wis.,  for 
another  year,  at  an  increased  salary. 

li.  E.  Landes  will  take  eharge  of  the  Rossville  graded  schools  the 
coining  year. 

J.  C.  Chilton,  formerly  traveling  agent  for  Jones,  Bros.  &  Co.,  will 
make  Orleans,  Ind.,  his  field  of  labor  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  B.  Thrasher  takes  the  Tipton  schools. 

J.  L.  Houchen  is  superintendent  of  the  Brownstown  schools. 
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J.  y.  CooMBB  has  engaged  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  school  at 
Alamo. 

J.  M.  Wright  takes  charge  of  the  ^arlington  schools  the  coming 
year. 

Bev.  E.  C.  Trimble  is  superintendent  of  Daviess  county  vice  Edward 
Wise,  resigned. 

J.  W.  Stout  remains  as  superintendent  of  the  North  Vernon  schools. 

W.  S.  FrY  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Washington. 

McSwAiN  continues  at  Petershurg  the  coming  year. 

E.  S.  Clark,  late  of  Aurora,  is  to  take  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools. 

C.  R.  CoRT  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Franklin  county. 
He  served  under  the  old  law,  and  is  restored  with  it. 

Bruce  Carr  goes  to  Columbia,  Ky.,  to  teach  next  year  at  a  salary  of 
11,000. 

W.  M.  Blake  takes  the  superintendency  of  the  New  Castle  schools  vice 
G.  W.  Hufford,  resigned. 

J.  T.  DoBELL  is  the  new  principal  of  the  New  Castle  high  school. 

C.  W.  Harvet,  who  has  superintended  the  Greensburg  schools  for  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years,  is  to  continue  the  coming  year. 

Wm.  F.  Shannon  remains  as  principal  of  the  Greensburg  high  school. 

D.  EcKLET  Hunter  has  arranged  to  take  charge  of  the  Brookston 
Normal  Academy,  located  at  Brookston,  White  county. 

Jos.  Henry,  assisted  by  Miss  Laura  Henry,  takes  the  Shoals  schools. 

A.  O.  Reubelt  has  been  elected  for  his  third  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  Lebanon  schools. 

J.  W.  Bishop  is  superintendent  of  the  Lebanon  high  school. 

J.  F.  Scull  returns  to  Zionsville,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  take  the 
schools. 

A.  M.  Lyster,  who  graduated  at  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  June  last^ 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  .Thorntown  schools. 

J.  W.  Thornbubg  remains  in  charge  of  the  Portland  schools  the 
•coming  year. 

D.  B.  Veazey,  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  removed  his  office 
from  Indianapolis  to  117  State  street,  Chicago.  His  field  of  labor  (Ind. 
and  Ky.)  remains  the  same. 

H.  G.  Woody  has  re-engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  New  London 
schools  next  year. 
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GxoBGE  W.  HuFTORD,  Baperintendeot  of  Henry  county^  baa  connected 
himself  with  the  Spiceland  Academy  as  associate  principal  with  Clarkson 
Davis,  the  old  principal.  This  school,  which  is  already  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class  in  the  state,  will  doubtless  still  improve  with  two  such  men  at 
its  head  as  those  above  named. 

S.  S.  Hopkins  is  superintendent  of  all  the  Jeffersonville  schools,  ex- 
cept the  Rose  Hill  building,  and  spends  half  his  time  in  teaching  in  the 
high  school.    Jeffersonville  is  peculiar  in  its  school  organization. 

Lee  Ault,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools,  is 
also  editor  of  the  principal  weekly  paper  in  the  county.  This  is  bring- 
ing the  press  and  public  schools  very  near  together. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Weaver,  the  worthy  successor  of  J.  M.  Bloss,  as  principal 
of  the  New  Albany  female  high  school,  is  re-elected  for  the  present  year. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Jordan  is  assistant  instructor. 

D.  A.  EwiNO,  late  superintendent  of  the  South  Bend  schools  and  of 
St.  Joseph  county,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  City  (Nevada) 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  $176  per  month,  in  gold. 

J.  M.  Johnson  continues  in  charge  of  the  Marengo  Academy,  at  Ma- 
rengo, Ind. 

J.  H.  BiNFORD  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield 
schools. 

R.  A.  Sturous  will  take  charge  of  the  Barnett  Academy  at  Charles- 
town. 

A.  Chambers  remains  as  principal  of  the  Lexington  schools. 

W.  B.  Goodwin  will  continue  as  principal  and  superintendent  of  the 
Rose  Hill  school  building  at  Jeffersonville. 

J.  N.  Payne  leaves  Jeffersonville  and  goes  to  Corydon,  Ky. 

J.  W.  Jones,  formerly  of  Muncie,  is  now  principal  of  the  Upper 
Spring  street  school.  New  Albany. 

E.  S.  Wellington  is  principal  of  the  male  high  school,  New  Albany, 
and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Chambers. 

J.  P.  Funk  remains  as  superintendent  of  the  Corydon  schools. 
John  G.  Chambers  is  at  the  head  of  the  schools  at  Scottsburg. 

W.  J.  Crislbr  will  take  the  St.  Omer  schools  vice  James  Parr,  elected 
superintendent  of  Decatur  county. 

J.  B.  Roberts  continues  as  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school. 

S.  K.  Bell  has  been  "confirmed"  by  the  trustees  as  superintendent  of 
Jay  county. 
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Our  Lanouaos;  or.  How  to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly,  by  G.  P. 
QuackenboB,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  D.  B.  Yeazcy, 
117  State  St.,  Chicago,  Agent  for  Indiana.    180  pp.    Price,  60  ctfl. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  issued.  It  seems  to 
combine  the  good  points  of  all  its  predecessors,  so  far  as  its  space  will 
allow.  It  starts  with  the  correct  idea  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  lan- 
guage, and  proceeds  in  a  simple  yet  logical  way  to  discuss  and  illustrate 
all  the  ordinary  forms  of  speech.  Barring  technicalities  and  unusual 
forms  and  idioms,  the  book  is  quite  complete  in  itself.  The  variety  of 
exercises  is  great,  and  the  illustrations  and  models  given  serve  to  bring 
every  subject  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  child. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  this  little  book,  sen- 
sibly taught  and  mastered,  will  be  of  very  much  more  practical  value  to 
pupils  than  twice  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  ordinary  grammars 
taught  in  the  usual  way.  The  pictures  in  the  book  and  little  stories,  of 
themselves,  and  the  general  "get  up"  of,  'Our  Language,"  does  the 
publishers  credit. 

iNBTRxrcTiYS  ELOCUTION,  designed  especially  for  teachers  and  private 
learners,  by  W.  H,  Fertich. 

The  above  mentioned  volume  comprises  something  more  than  200 
pages,  and  consists  largely  of  f  elections  which  seem  to  us  to  Airnish  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  variety.  The  author  has  Wisely  given  but  few 
"  rules,"  and  has  stated  and  explained  them  in  a  way  easily  understood. 
The  book  proceeds  on  the  basis  that  plain  reading  underlies  '' elocution," 
and  hence  it  will  be  of  service  to  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  The 
author  has  an  original  lecture  at  the  close  of  the  book  which  is  very 
readable,  and  still  more  pleasing  when  listened  to. 

Professor  Fertich  must  now  be  added  to  the  already  respectable  list  of 
Indiana  authors. 

Harper's  Weekly,  the  best  illustrated  weekly  published,  still  comes 
regularly  to  amuse  and  instruct  us.  Nast's  cartoons  are  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  price.    Harper  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

Scribner's  Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. The  best  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  its  pages.  It  Air- 
nishes  an  exce^ent  variety  of  choice  matter,  and  is  extensively  illus- 
trated.   Scribner  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Nxtrsery,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  takes  lead  of 
all  the  papers  for  "  little  folks."    It  is  a  delight  to  them  always. 
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An  Agsnt  juBt  cleared  $199  first  three  weeks  selling  the  Life  and 
Lahors  of  Livingstone.  Another  $80  first  six  days.  Over  50,000  copies 
of  this  Standard  Life  of  this  Veteran  Explorer  sold.  150,000  more 
needed  by  the  people.  A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profusely  illostrated 
and  very  cheap.  A  royal  chance  for  agents.  For  proof  and  terms,  ad- 
dress HUBBABD  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  P.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  III; 
Springfield,  Mass.  (N.  W.  A.)    7-«t 

Ths  greatest  selling  Centennial  Book  is  '*OuR  Countbt  and  its 
BssouRCSS."  Not  only  complete  in  our  thrilling  history  of  100  years' 
growth,  but  grand  in  descriptions  of  our  great  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
cities,  curiosities,  natural  wonders,  and  all  our  mighty  resources  in  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Minerals,  Manufactures,  form  ol  Government^  etc. 
History  and  description  of  America's  Greatest  Nation  and  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  prof^isely  illustrated.  No  equal  extant.  Over  1200  pp., 
with  a  "Century*'  map  and  a  " Bird's-Eye-View,"  free.  Agents  are 
making  $40  to  $120  weekly.    4000  more  wanted  quickly.    Big  terms. 

Address  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cin.,  O.;  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Springfield,  Mass.  7-dt 

Indiana  Statx  Faib  and  Exposition. — For  this  year  of  the  great 
Centennial  Exposition,  the  managers  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  and  Ex- 
position have  deemed  it  advisable  that  a  Fair  proper  be  held  during  the 
first  week  of  the  Exposition  instead  of  the  last,  as  heretofora  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  arrangement  will  prove  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to 
exhibitors  and  visitors. 

The  number  of  entries  and  applications  for  space,  stalls,  etc.,  at  this 
early  day,  is  indicative  of  the  usual  grand  display,  and  clearly  shows  the 
interest  felt  in  these  annual  reunions  that  have  so  greatly  aided  in  the 
advancement  of  the  various  industries  of  the  country;  and,  notwith- 
standing, the  general  depression  in  business,  the  people,  encouraged  by 
most  bounteous  crops,  begin  to  feel  relief  and  take  hope  that  there  is  a 
better  day  coming,  and  will  take  this  occasion  to  rejoice  thereat. 

The  railroads,  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  will  transport  passen- 
gers and  articles  for  exhibition  at  reduced  rates;  and  the  managers  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  make  the  Fair  and  Exposition  a  complete 
success.  The  indications  are  that  the  show,  in  all  departments,  will  be 
unusually  fine.  Let  everybody  attend  the  State  Fair  and  Exposition  this 
Centennial  year. 

The  Fair  will  open  Sept.  25,  and  dose  Oct.  18.  Premium  Lists  ftir- 
nished  on  application.  Alxx.  Hxbon,  Secretary. 

Antioch  Collxqk,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  added  a  Normal  School 
to  its  departments.  One  year's  instruction  is  given,  free  of  charge.  The 
well  establish^  character  of  this  College  is  a  guarantee  that  the  oppor- 
tunities will  be  of  the  first  class.    Term  opens  September  18, 1876. 

Address  Prof.  J.  McNeill,  or  J.  B.  Weston,  Acting  President. 
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VISITING  SCHOLARS  AND  PARENTS. 


O.    C.   CHARLTON. 


lO  soon  as  a  teacher  assumes  control  of  a  school  lie  is  placed 
in  a  twofold  relation.  Every  child  has  a  deep  interest  in  its 
own  future,  and  the  teacher  and  child  constitute  a  firm  for 
the  shaping  of  that  future.  The  parent,  also,  and  the  child 
are  partners  for  the  same  purpose.  Now,  the  relations  of  the  parent 
and  the  teacher  to  the  child  are  so  similar  and  intimate  that  the 
imperative  necessity  of  a  threefold  partnership  of  teacher,  child, 
and  parent  is  obvious,  and  should  be  recognized.  So  far  as  their 
necessary  relations  extend,  they  have  but  one  object— the  shaping 
of  that  child's  future.  Largely  upon  them  depend  the  character 
and  worth  of  that  future.  Whether  it  shall  be  marked  by  no- 
bility, usefulness,  and  uprightness;  or  marred  by  degradation, 
worthlessness,  and  vice,  their  course  will  determine.  They  must 
act  as  one  with  the  wisdom  of  three.  Let  them  be  united  in  the 
resolute  purpose  to  do  their  duty,  and  they  can  defy  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  and  the  alluring  temptations  so  uni- 
versal around  them. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  work  which  the  three  have  before  them. 
As  character  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  so  childhood  is  a  bundle  of 
possibilities.  Of  these  possibilities  habits  are  the  outgrowth,  and 
their  quality  depends  on  the  influences  controlling  the  growth. 
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These  possibilities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  three,  as  the  day  I 
once  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  potters.  One  had  worked  it — 
kneaded  it,  I  would  say.  The  second  selected  as  much  as  he 
wanted,  lifted  it  to  his  tumiug  table  and  began  shaping  it  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  design  in  his  mind.  He  did  not  first  try  to 
make  a  crock,  then  a  jug,  and  finally  a  jar ;  but  his  hands  came 
into  close  contact  with  it,  and  gradually,  yet  surely,  shaped  it 
into  a  jar.  Id  places  the  clay  would  become  too  stiff,  when  he 
would  make  it  again  pliable  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  Near 
the  last  he  was  intently  silent.  The  correct  figure  and  uniform 
strength  of  that  large  jar  depended  on  his  cautious,  thoughtful 
work.  6oon  it  was  finished,  and  then  the  handles  were  put  on. 
By  them,  after  it  was  hardened,  it  could  be  carried  whither  its 
owner  willed,  and  the  more  readily  used  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose. Had  a  partner  interfered  during  the  process,  and  desired 
a  riug  around  it  midways,  or  insisted  that  a  jug  should  be  made, 
duriug  their  parleying  the  material  might  have  hardened  into 
worthless  stuff  of  ugly  form.  As  one  of  these  partners  prepared 
the  clay  for  working,  and  a  third  cared  for  it  as  it  was  hardening, 
so  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  have  each  something  to 
do.  The  potters  had  to  take  the  day  as  they  found  it  with  its 
fitness  for  crockery.  The  partners  in  this  education  must  take 
the  mind  as  God  has  given  it,  study  and  learn  its  fitness,  and  do 
something  to  perfect  its  worth.  Each  has  his  part  to  perform, 
and  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  others,  though  equally  essen- 
tial. On  the  revolving  wheel  of  time,  the  young  mind  is  placed. 
A  slight  error  may  be  corrected ;  a  few  times  may  the  hardened 
places  in  the  mind  be  sofltened ;  but  repeated  mistakes  will  cer- 
tainly mar  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  work  when  it  leaves  your 
hands.  Conflicting  views  and  opinions  as  to  work  and  methods 
can  only  be  hurtful.  During  the  delay  the  possibilities  will  be 
taking  the  unchanging  forms  of  permanent  habits.  Too  late, 
then,  will  it  be  to  atone  for  the  unwise  course. 

Hence,  the  need  of  a  clear  understanding  at  first.  In  every- 
thing, unity  and  understanding  are  requisite  to  success.  The 
child  must  realize  that  it  is  associated  with  you  and  its  parent  in 
a  great  work — a  work  great  in  its  requirements  and  great  in  its 
purpose.  It  must  know  that  its  mind  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  care- 
ful, formative  process.  Its  mind  possibilities  are  the  material, 
and,  with  it,  all  three  must  learn  to  deal. 
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And  I  ask  how  this  knowledge  may  be  attained  without  con- 
sultation ?  How  will  three  act  in  harmony  without  acquaintance? 
How  can  such  weighty,  pressing  interests  be  sensibly  managed 
without  mutual  cooperation,  and  knowledge  of  the  ends  in  view, 
and  the  methods  of  their  attainment  ?  Acquaintance,  consulta- 
tion, and  codperation  are  the  desirable  ends  which  I  hope  my 
words  may  help  attain.  The  first  should  be  sought  promptly — 
postponement  only  makes  it  more  difficult. 

Wheuever  practicable,  the  teacher  should  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  parents  and  pupils  at  their  homes  h^ore  the  school 
opens.  This  has  been  one  feature  of  my  teaching  which  I  recall 
with  pride.  And  as  it  entered  largely  into  whatever  of  worth 
my  work  may  have  had,  I  will  briefly  state  what  should  and  can 
generally  be  secured  by  these  visits. 

As  an  introduction  to  my  views,  let  me  emphatically  say  that 
scolding  about  the  ill  provision  made  by  parents  for  the  education 
of  their  children  was  one  of  your  worst  and  most  unfortunate 
mistakes,  if  you  were  ever  guilty  of  it.  To  some  confidential 
friend,  who  knows  how  to  keep  still,  it  may  do  to  express  your 
complaints,  but  never  that  they  may  reach  the  ears  of  the  victims 
of  your  disapproval. 

And  now  to  my  views.  The  first  thing  upon  which  to  decide, 
after  securing  your  school,  is  a  course  of  study.  If  the  super- 
intendent has  provided  one  for  you,  good  enough — accept  it,  and 
determine  to  follow  it  pretty  closely.  Y'ou  will  have  to  modify 
it  somewhat  to  adapt  it  to  your  school,  but  you  had  best  make 
the  resolution  to  vary  from  it  only  when  necessary.  Then,  the 
course  of  study  will  give  system  to  your  labor,  and  your  resolu- 
tion, with  the  influence  of  the  superintendent's  plan,  will  be  of 
weight  with  the  parents. 

Now  is  the  time  to  solve  the  text-book  problem.  I  have  never 
had  any  spare  sympathy  for  teachers  who  complained  that  their 
pupils  did  not  have  the  needed  books,  papers,  pencils,  etc.,  for  I 
believe  such  an  unfortunate  condition  of  the  school  is  inexcus- 
able. This,  I  confess,  is  taking  pretty  high  ground*  but  net 
higher  than  a  simple  plan  justifies.  You  should  have  a  sample 
copy  of  each  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school.  Know  just 
which  books  you  will  use  in  each  grade.  Arrange  with  some 
bookselier  to  secure  the  books  from  him  at  the  best  discount  he 
can  give,  usually  20  or  25  per  cent.    Learn  the  exact  retail  price 
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of  each  book,  and  calculate  the  exact  cost  at  the  reduced  rates 
you  have  secured. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  favor  the  keeping  of  records  and  the 

issue  of  reports.     Fully  understand  the  system  you  will  adopt 

t  in  school,  and  pro^de  yourself  witji  a  few  blank  reports.     Have 

a  note-book  for  the  jotting  down,  during  your  visiting,  of  such 

facts  as  I  will  point  out. 

Supplied  with  samples  of  the  text-books,  price-list,  course  of 
study,  reports,  and  the  note-book,  you  are  ready  to  start  on  your 
visits.  Take  the  names  of 'the  parents  and  of  all  the  children 
they  may  send  to  school,  the  ages  of  the  children,  time  they  have 
attended  school,  their  studies,  and  their  advancement  in  each ; 
learn  who  their  classmates  were,  and  whether  they  attended  reg- 
ularly; also,  urge  the  great  importance  of  beginning  their  at- 
.teudance  the  very  first  day. 

If  the  parents  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  course  of  study, 
explain  it  to  them.  Examine  the  books  which  the  children  al- 
ready have,  and  see  if  they  are  adapted  to  the  grade,  to  which 
you  can  by  this  time  assign  them.  Determine  just  what  books 
the  children  need,  and,  after  showing  the  sample  copies  to  the 
parents,  ask  them  .to  give  you  the  amount  necessary  to  procure 
them  at  the  reduced  rates.  This  they  will  generally  do,  if  they 
can  at  all  procure  the  money.  The  saving  of  one-fourth  the  cost 
is  an  argument  for  promptly  getting  books  which  few  parents  can 
resist.  If  they  cannot  immediately  get  the  money,  but  will  give 
sufficient  assurance  of  having  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  volunteer 
to  get  the  books  yourself.  Occasionally  you  will  find  a  family  from 
which  you  need  expect  no  pay,  however  plenteous  the  promises. 
Get  the  books  anyhow.  You  can  afford  it.  With  but  few  exceptions 
the  children  will  know  of  the  parent's  unpaid  debt,  and  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  their  books,  and  by  this  gratitude  your  power  for 
good  will  be  increased.  You  can  better  afford  to  lose  five  dollars 
in  this  enterprise  than  you  can  endure  idle  pupils  in  school. 
With  plenty  of  books  you  can,  in  justice,  demand  constant  work. 
In  following  this  plan  I  have  lost,  perhaps,  eight  dollars  during 
my  three  years'  teaching.  But  I  have  saved  sixty  dollars  to  the 
patrons  of  my  schools,  and  always  have  had  plenty  of  books. 

Showing  your  specimen  reports,  you  can  state  your  system  of 
keeping  records  and  reporting.  Request  the  father,  mother, 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  to  examine  the  reports  when  they  are 
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brought  home,  thus  exhibiting  to  the  children  their  interest  in 
their  progress.  Having  in  mind  some  of  your  general  regula- 
tions and  purposes,  you  should  urge  the  parents  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  carrying  them  out.  Be  as  cheerily  talkative  with  those 
who  will  be  in  school  as  you  can.  Be  interested  in  what  most 
interests  them,  and  don't  stay  too  long.  Don't  go  at  mealtime, 
either,  unless  previously  well  acquainted.  Don't  mind  it  if  you 
are  not  invited  to  call  again.  Console  yourself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  your  calls  are  not  those  of  friendship,  yet,  but  of  busi- 
ness, and,  when  the  time  comes  to  repeat  them,  do  so.  In  time, 
if  you  teach  as  you  should,  your  calls  will  be  welcomed  as  those 
of  a  valued  friend.  Some  sticklers  for  etiquette  may  question 
the  propriety  of  my  view.  To  them  I  will  say,  I  have  often 
acted  upon  it,  and,  in  every  instance,  the  result  has  confirmed 
me  in  it 

In  each  family  you  visit  you  will  need  to  touch  upon  a  delicate 
topic — ^Ifault-finding.  Frankly  say  to  them:  "  Some  things  may 
occur  in  school  to  which  you  will  object.  If  so,  do  not  speak  to 
your  children  of  them,  but  send  me  a  note,  or  see  directly  about 
them.  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can,  but  do  not  expect  to  have 
a  faultless  school,  or  to  be  always  understood  by  each  parent. 
Please  always  to  tell  me,  not  any  one  else*"  Say  this  08  though 
you  meant  ity  and  then  act  as  though  you  supposed  they  would  do 
as  you  ask.  Firmly  resolve  that  your  school-room  course  will 
not  be  swerved  in  the  least  by  rumors.  As  it  is  unmanly  and  un- 
womanly to  spread  rumors  and  backbite,  treat  such  base  actions 
with  open  contempt,  and  thus  you  will  assert  your  rightful  inde- 
pendence of  the  hateful  custom,  and  secure  the  respect  due  you 
as  a  person  in  an  honorable  and  responsible  position.  Pay  no 
attention,  except  when  asked  regarding  them,  and  then  very 
little.  Don't  please  the  mean,  cowardly  spirit  of  the  contempt- 
ible bickbiters  by  taking  the  trouble  to  deny  them.  Esteem 
your  word  of  too  great  worth  to  have  it  oopipared  to  that  of 
every  foul-mouthed  defamer  who  may  take  a  vicious  delight  in 
tearing  to  pieces  your  fair  reputation.  Treat  them  in  this  way, 
and  pursue  your .  honorable  course  without  hesitation,  and  the 
low  calumnies  will  recoil  from  you  upon  those  who  spoke  them 
to  the  injury  of  themselves  only. 

Here,  we  may  apply  this  condemnation  to  ourselves.  It  is  so 
easy  to  tarnish  a  polished  reputation  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  from 
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touching  it.  We  mnat  resist  the  temptation ;  envy  and  selfish- 
ness  ne  mast  overcome.  Would  that  we'  might  ever  see  God's 
notice,  "Haade  oS,"  as  we  approach  the  exquisite  piece  of  His 
workmanship — a  noble  character — and,  seeing  it,  would  that  we 
might  beep  our  hands  from  the  unbolj  work  of  defamation. 

All  the  visiting  thus  far  named,  is  to  take  place  before  the 
opening  of  the  sdiool.  Yet,  after  the  opening,  it  will  accomplish 
objects  as  valuable  as  those  named.  If  a  child  is  absent  several 
daje;  if  a  pupil  is  sick;  if  a  parent  is  displeased;  if  a  pupil 
does  not  study  out  of  school ;  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  talk 
of  school  matters  in  general,  and  to  learn  the  home-life  of  tlie 
pupils,  visit  the  homes.  Make  it  a  role  to  visit  each  family  at 
least  once  every  two  months.  Talk  of  the  advancement  of  the 
chUdren,  and  praise  when  you  can.  By  acting  friendly,  make 
yourself  a  friend  of  the  family.  Be  cordial  in  repeated  invita- 
tions to  visit  the  school.  Arrange  for  visits  at  certain  times,  and 
thus  you  will  likely  secure  them.  Identify  yourself  as  fully  as 
possible  with  the  interests  of  the  community. 

To  all  this  it  ia  objected  that  the  teacher  is  not  obligated  by 
hie  or  her  contract  to  do  so  much  work.  I  admit  it,  and  reply 
that  each  individual  of  any  c(»nmunity  should  use  every  oppor- 
tunity for  good  in  reach.  Visiting  afiords  the  teacher  many  op- 
portunities for  good,  and  as  an  individual  he  is  under  obligations 
to  man  and  Ood  to  use  them.  Let  him  go,  resolved  to  do  all  in 
ht«  power  to  elevate  his  school  and  community,  asd  the  result 
wiU  be  a  satisfactory  reward. 
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K        OLIVE   THOI 


I  AiTT  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  girl,  whose  name  you  never 
.  heanj,  deliberately  set  out  to  "  improve  her  mind."  Blindly 
od  secretly  groping  about  for  the  best  way,  she  stumbled  upon 
various  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  earnest  young  souls,  and 
putting  them  all  together,  she  adopted  for  herself  a  set  of  mlee 
intended  to  correct  all  her  faults  and  complete  her  education,  and 
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of  which  I  will  tell  jou  only  those  which  were  to  direct  her  read- 
ing. The  first  required  her  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  retire  to  a  cold 
room  in  the  third  story,  and  read  for  two  hours  in  some  ^'  solid'' 
work ;  and  the  second,  never  to  read  a  second  sentence  until  she 
understood  the  first. 

Dear  me!  I  see  her  now,  poor  struggling  soul!  wrapped  in  a 
shawl,  eyes  half  open,  poring  over  "Finney's  Theology,"  the 
most  solid  book  in  her  father's  library.  No  one  can  ever  know 
the  tough  trestles  she  had  with  the  ''Theory  of  Divine  Oovem- 
ment,"  and  '^  Moral  Obligation,"  nor  the  faithfulness  with  which 
she  adhered  to  the  second  rule,  of  understanding  each  sentence ; 
which  often  resulted,  by  the  way,  in  limiting  her  reading  to  a 
aingle  half  page  in  a  morning* 

.^Have  ^fou  found  out  that  you  know  but  very  little?  that  books 
are  full  of  allusions  totally  dark  to  you  ?  Have  you  learned  that 
graduating,  even  at  a  college,  will  not  complete  your  education? 
Do  you  long  for  cultivation  ?  Then  to  you  I  hold  out  my  hands. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  avoid  the  rocks  that  have  wrecked  so 
many  honest  endeavorers  besides  the  girl  of  that  far-off  day  with 
her  Theology. 

For  the  first,  and  greatest  of  these  rocks — ^you  will  attempt  too 
much.  You  will  wake  up  to  your  needy  condition  suddenly, 
perhaps,  and  looking  over  the  biography  of  Franklin,  or  some 
one  else  who  lived  by  rule,— :or  at  least  made  rules  to  live  by, — 
you  will,  if  you're  an  earnest  soul,  lay  out  for  yourself  such  a 
code  of  laws,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  as  an  aged  philoso- 
pher would  find  hard  to  live  by.  Eagerly  you  will  begin,  and 
faithfully  carry  them  out  for  a  while ;  but  human  nature  is  weak, 
enthusiasm  will  die  out,  vour  lapses  from  will  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  you  will  fall  back  into  the  old  careless  life,  discour^ 
aged ;  perhaps  resume  your  novel-reading  and  never  advance  be* 
yond  the  shallow  life  you  see  about  you  and  find  so  easy. 

My  "dear  girl  I  don't  be  so  hard  with  yourself.  Don't  expect  to 
jump  from  light  novels  to  Carlyle,  and  to  relish  his  bracing  at- 
mosphere. Do  not  begin  with  a  book  that  requires  the  dose 
attention  of  a  student,  and  force  yourself  to  read,  yawning,  with 
wandering  mind  and  closing  eyes.  Do  not  open  a  dry  history, 
b^;inning  at  the  first  chapter,  resolved  to  read  it  through  any- 
way. Never  stint  your  sleep,  nor  freeze  nor  starve  yourself. 
All  these  are  worse  than  useless ;  they  discourage  you.    A  taste 
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for  solid  reading  must  be  cultivated,  and  books  that  are  tedious 
at  fourteen  may  be  lamps  to  your  feet  at  forty. 

There  is  an  easier  and  better  way.  You  need  not  despair  of 
acquiring  an  interest  in  instructive  reading,  even  if  you  have 
always  read  novels,  have  little  time  at  your  disposal,  or  have 
reached  the  age  of  gray  hairs.  It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  to 
cultivate  yourself 

Do  not  lay  out  in  detail  a  "course  of  reading."  Probably  you 
would  not  follow  it,  and  the  moral  efiect  of  making  a  plan  and 
giving  it  up  is  injurious.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  my 
advice.  When  you  become  interested  in  a  subject,  then  is  the 
lime  to  follow  it  up,  and  read  everything  you  can  g€t  hold  of 
about  it.  What  you  read  when  thus  keenly  interested  you  will 
remember  and  make  your  own,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  acquiring 
knowledge:  to  study  a  thing  when  your  mind  is  awake  and  eager 
to  know  more.  No  matter  if  it  leads  you  away  from  the  book 
with  which  you  set  out;  and  if  it  sends  you  to  another  subject^ 
so  much  the  better ;  you  are  eager,  you  are  learning,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  reading  is  to  learn,  not  to  get  through  a  certain  number 
of  books. 

"  What  we  read  with  inclination,"  said  wise  old  Dr.  Johnson, 
^'  makes  a  strong  impression.  What  we  read  as  a  task  is  of  little 
use." 

When  you  read  a  book  that  interests  you,  you  naturally  wish 
to  know  more  of  its  author.  That'  is  the  time  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. Bead  his  life,  or  an  account  of  him  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia; look  over  his  writings,  and  become  familiar  with  him. 
Then  you  have  really  added  something  to  your  knowledge.  If 
yon  fettered  yourself  with  a  "course,"  you  could  not  do  this,  and 
before  you  finished  a  book  you  would  have  forgotten  the  special 
points  which  interested  you  as  you  went  through. 

Tou  think  that  history  is  dull  reading,  perhaps.  Fm  afraid 
that  it  is  because  you  have  a  dull  way  of  reading  it,  not  realizing 
that  it  is  a  series  of  true  and  wonderful  stories  of  men's  lives, 
beyond  comparison  more  marvelous  and  interesting  than  the  fic- 
titious lives  we  read  in  novels.  The  first  pages  are  usually  dry, 
I  admit,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  look  at  them  till  you  feel  a  de- 
sire to  do  so ;  but  select  some  person  and  follow  put  the  story  of 
his  life,  or  some  event  and  read  about  that,  and  I  assure  you,  you 
will  find  a  new  life  in  the  old  books. 
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After  getting  in  this  way,  a  fragmentary  acquaintance  with  a 
nation,  its  prominent  men  and  stril^ing  events,  you  will  doubtless 
teiA  anxious  to  know  its  whole  story,  and  then,  reading  it  with 
interest,  you  will  remember  what  you  read. 

But  there  are  other  subjects  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 
You  wish  first  to  know  about*  the  few  great  books  and  authors 
generally  regarded  and  referred  to  as  the  fountain  heads  of  the 
world's  literature.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  little  "talk**  like  this,  to 
give  definite  directions  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  these.  Needs 
vary  in  almost  every  case,  and  a  book  that  might  wisely  be  se- 
lected for  one  girl,  might  be  a  very  poor  choice  for  another.  Al- 
most every  one  can  turn  to  some  judicious  relative  or  friend  who, 
at  least,  can  start  her  in  a  good  direction.  Once  started,  the  way 
is  delightful  and  easy.  There  are  many  entrances  into  the  great 
temples  of  literature — you  need  not  go  in  by  all  of  them. 

There  are  many  well  known  and  often  quoted  authors,  concern- 
ing whom  you  will  wish  to  be  informed,  even  if  you  never  read 
their  works.  You  want  to  know  when  they  lived  and  what  they 
wrote.  The* world  of  books  is  too  large  for  any  one  to  know 
thoroughly;  you  must  select  from  the  wide  range  what  jsuits  your 
taste,  and  be  content  to  have  an  outside,  or  title  page,  knowledge 
of  the  rest. 

Above  all,  in  your  reading  you  want  to  avoid  becoming  narrow 
and  one-sided.  Bead  both  sides  of  a  question,  read  also,  if  pos- 
sible, one  written  from  an  opposite  stand-point.  You  will  find 
thftt  no  one  is  wholly  bad,  nor  wholly  good,  and  you  will  grow 
broad  in  your  views. 

But  perhaps  you  don't  know  how  to  read  by  subjects.  Let  me 
tell  you.  Suppose  you  see  an  allusion  to  something  that  inter- 
rests  you — say  Sir  Walter  fialeigh  ;  look  for  his  name  in  an  en- 
cyclopedia or  biographical  dictionary  (which  you  will  find  in 
every  tolerable  village  library).  Reading  of  him  you  will  be- 
come interested  in 'Queen  Elizabeth;  look  her  up,  in  the  same 
books,  and  in  English  history;  observe  the  noted  men  of  her 
reign,  look  them  up,  read  their* lives;  read  historical  novels  and 
poems  of  her  times;  look  at  the  table  of  contents  of  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  read  essays  on  the  subject  You  see  the  way 
open  before  you.  Once  make  a  start,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
end  to  the  paths  you  will  wish  to  follow. 

If  you  have  no  special  subject  of  interest,  take  up  the  encyclo- 
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pedia,  slowly  turn  the  leaves,  and  read  any  item  that  attracts 
you,  not  forcing  yourself  to  Tead  anything.  If  you  have  any 
life  in  you,  you  will  find  something  to  interest  you;  then  yon 
have  your  subject.  If  it  is  some  historical  person  or  event,  pro- 
ceed as  I  have  already  indicated ;  scientific,  overhaul  the  diction- 
aries of  science,  lives  of  scientific  jnen,  discussions  of  disputed 
points,  etc  ;  if  geographical,  turn  to  a  gazetteer,  books  of  travels^ 
etc.     One  book  will  lead  to  another. 

Right  here  let  me  say,  I  hope  you  have  access  to  these  works 
of  reference,  either  in  your  own  house,  or  that  of  a  friend,  or  at 
a  public  library.  But  if  your  case  is  the  very  worst — ^if  you 
have  none,  cannot  buy  them,  and  have  no  public  library  in  your 
neighborhood,  let  me  advise  you  to  drop  everything  else,  and 
make  it  your  sole  and  special  mission  to  start  one,  either  by  in- 
fluencing your  parents  or  older  friends,  or  by  getting  up  a  dab 
of  your  mates*  A  strong  will  and  earnest  effort  will  accomplish 
wonders,  and  all  older  people  are  willing  to  help  younger  ones  to 
useful  tools. 

To  return  to  your  reading.  Your  memory  is  bad,  perhaps — 
every  one  complains  of  that ;  but  I  can  tell  you  two  secrets  that 
will  cure  the  worst  memory.  One  I  mentioned  above:  to  read  a 
subject  when  strongly  interested.  The  other  is,  to  not  only  read, 
but  think.  When  you  have  read  a  paragraph  or  a  page,  stop, 
dose  the  book,  and  try  to  remember  the  ideas  on  that  page,  and 
not  only  recall  them  vaguely  in  your  mind,  but  put  them  into 
words  and  speak  them  out.  Faithfully  follow  these  two  rul^ 
and  you  have  the  golden  keys  of  knowledge.  Besides  inatten« 
tive  reading,  there  are  other  things  injurious  to  memory.  One  is 
the  habit  of  skimming  over  newspapers,  items  of  news,  smart 
remarks,  bits  of  information,  political  reflections,  fashion  notes, 
all  in  a  confused  jumble,  never  to  be  thought  of  again,  thus  dil- 
igently cultivating  a  habit  of  careless  reading,  hard  to  break. 
Another  is  the  reading  of  trashy  novels.  Nothing  is  so  &tal  to 
reading  with  profit  as  the  habit  of  running  through  story  after 
story,  and  forgetting  them  as  soon  as  read.  I  know  a  gray-haired 
woman,  a  life-long  lover  of  books,  who  sadly  dedares  that  her 
mind  has  been  ruined  by  such  reading. 

A  help  to  memory  is  repetition..  Nothing  is  so  certain  to  keep 
your  French  fresh  and  ready  for  use,  as  to  have  always  on  hand 
an  interesting  story  in  that  language,  to  take  up  for  ten  minutes 
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every  day.  In  that  case,  you  will  not  ^'forget  your  French**  with 
the  majority  of  your  schoolmates, 

A  love  of  books,  dear  girls,  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in 
life.  No  one  can  be  wholly  unhappy  or  solitary  who  possesses 
it.  From  thoughtless  youth  to  hoary  age,  books  are  a  refresh- 
ment to  the  weary,  society  for  the  lonely,  helpers  for  the  weak. 
A  taste  for  good  reading  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  in  the  woild — 
better  than  beauty,  almost  better  than  health,  and  incalculably 
better  than  wealth.  The  pleasures  of  a  comfortably  filled  mind 
can  never  be  estimated. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  that  whatever  you  learn  in  books  you 
will  learn  thoroughly.  Content  yourself  with  no  smattering  sur- 
face acquaintance,  but  endeavor  to  thoroughly  know  and  under- 
stand your  subject,  step  by  step,  as  you  go  on.  Master  one  sub- 
ject, and  you  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  a  broad  and  culti- 
vated womanhood. — St.  Nicholas. 
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The  careful  study  of  words  usually  well  repays  the  labor. 
Take  the  plain  word  com,  for  instance,  and  see  how  a  half  hour's 
study  of  it  will  give  important  hints.  There  are  two  words  corn 
with  the  same  spelling  and  same  pronunciation,  one  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  comu,  and  the  other  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  with 
its  common  spelling,  com, 

1.  From  the  first  of  these  we  have  com  in  the  sense  of  hardf 
like  horriy  as  corns  on  the  feet: 

"  Gentlemen,  welcome !  ladies  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagued  by  corns  will  have  a  bout  with  you." 

Perhaps  from  the  idea  of  the  Vord  in  this  sense  comes  the  verb 
to  com,  to  cure  by  salting,  as  corned  beef.  But  there  is  a  verb  to 
corny  to  feed  with  grain.  This  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
com,  it  may  be  presumed.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  it,  when 
used  in  the  same  sense  to  render  intoxicated,  as  ale  strong  enough 
to  com  one?  Is  this  because  the  man  given  to  strong  drink  is 
spoken  of  as  one  pickled  in  brine,  or  is  it  because  he  is  filled  with 
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whisky  distilled  from  eorUy  or  grain  ?     Perhaps  neither  qaestion 
suggests  the  clue.    Can  any  one  give  it  ? 

2.  Com  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  and  signification  is  found 
in  several  other  langunges,  with  essentially  the  same  spelling,  as 
horn  and  koom.  The  most  important  spelling  is  the  Gothic  kaumy 
because  it  allies  this  word  to  the  Latin,  granum,  corn. 

The  word  acorn  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  oakseed.  Yet  com 
is  not  the  generic  word,  seed,  by  any  means.  In  signification  it 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  word  grain.  "The  seeds  which  grow 
in  ears,  not  in  pods ;  such  seeds  as  are  made  into  bread,  gene- 
rally used  in  a  collective  sense,  but  sometimes  applied  to  a  single 
seed,  as  a  com  of  wheat.  In  this  sense  it  may  have  a  plural,  as 
three  barley-corn^  make  an  inch.''  Some  old  writers  use  the 
plural  in  the  sense  of  particles,  as  corns  of  sand,  corns  of  pow- 
der. But  the  word  grains  has  superseded  this  use.  *^  His  rea- 
sons are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff." 
In  this  country  we  limit  this  word  to  maize  or  Indian  com,-  In 
England  it  is  used  about  as  we  use  the  word  grain  in  this  coun- 
try, signifying  especially  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  In  Scotland  it 
is  said  this  term  is  generally  restricted  to  oats. 

In  the  following  passage,  though  from  a  Scotch  poet,  it  prob- 
ably signifies  wheat: 

"It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood: 
The  com  fiekU^  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand.'' 

In  former  years  this  passage  perplexed  me.  Does  the  poet 
mean  toheai  f  Then,  how  can'  he  lay  his  scene  in  autumn  ?  If 
he  means  mavse,  how  can  he  say,  ^  ^  Stood  ready  for  ihe  reaper^s 
gathering  ?"  Since  then  I  have  seen  many  a  wheat-field  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  England  as  well,  stand  ready  for  the  reaper  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Com  exchange  over  the  water  is  the  same 
as  grain  exchange  with  us. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  word  in  a  Bible  class,  two  Sab- 
baths ago,  by  that  beautiful  passage  from  the  Savior's  lips,  as  the 
cross  rose  to  his  view:  ^*  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die  it  bringeih  forth 
much  fruit." 

"  Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  cast  grains  of  com, 

And  soon  upstarts  the  golden  ear,  both  large  and  full. 

Then  let  the  flail  with  bruises  part  the  ear  in  twain, 

And  Arom  the  broken  ear  comes  fiiflh  food  to  nourish  us."-— JSe. 
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W.    E.   CROSBY. 


IT  is  a  fact  well  underetood  that  the  educational  exhibit  Qf  the 
United  States  is  made  to  appear  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  its  out  of  the  way  location.  So  much  of  it  as  falls  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  National  Commissioner,  and  is  dis- 
played in  the  Government  Building,  is  well  placed  and  classified. 
But  the  particular  exhibits  of  the  fifteen  states  more  or  less  fully 
represented  by  school  products  and  material  of  eAery  kind,  al- 
though located  in  the  main  building,  (excepting  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  has  its  own  building,  erected  for  the  purpose,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000),  are  inconveniently  placed  in  the  galleries,  east 
and  south  sides,  practically  out  of  the  view  of  the  vast  throng  of 
visitors  to  the  Exposition.  And  it  therefore  occurs  that  only 
those  especially  interested  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  education, 
a  few  generous-minded  citizens,  not  teachers,  and  now  and  then 
a  chance  visitor  curious  enough  to  explore  even  the  hiding  places 
of  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  our  vast  "Centennial''  melange, 
get  sight  of  the  specific  products  of  education. 

There  is  a  manifest  lack  of  intelligent  supervision  and  manage- 
ment in  the  arrangement  of  the  American  display  as  a  whole. 
Each  state  seems  to  have  acted  independently  of  all  the  others, 
and  the  first  conclusion  of  the  superficial  observer  must  be  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  system  of  education. 
Massachusetts,  actuated,  possibly,  by  a  little  state  pride,  and  per- 
haps by  the  feeling  that  her  showing  will  command  a  separate 
and  duly  appreciative  attention,  places  her  exhibit  in  the  gallery 
at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  main  building.  The  other 
eastern  states,  the  middle,  western  and  southern  states  repre- 
sented are  placed  together  in  the  side  gallery  on  the  south,  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  partial  partitions. 

But  the  earnest  student  of  education  will  soon  forget  to  criti- 
cise and  find  fault  with  the  management  which  so  far  forgot  the 
paramount  character  of  education  as  worthy  of  a  suitable  place 
at  the  World's  Fair.  Careful  study  and  observation  will  bring 
to  his  view  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  practical  results  exhibited 
by  the  different  states.     He  will  at  last  be  surprised  at  the  many 
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and  certain  evidences  of  a  unity  and  system  peculiarly  American. 
And  it  will  become  most  apparent  that  no  like  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  American  education  has  ever  been  offered 
the  teacher  or  the  pedigogic  philosopher. 

Massachusetts. — ^This  exhibit  is  well  arranged  to  the  view, 
and  all  its  articles  carefully  catalogued.  The  attention  is  at  onoe 
arrested  by  the  very  fine  display  of  drawings,  on  the  walls  of  the 
apartments,  in  portfolios,  and  in  table  drawers.  The  city  of 
Boston  is  the  principal  exhibitor  of  this  and  other  scholars'  work. 
Every  grade  of  public  school  is  represented  by  specimens,  se- 
lected and  from  entire  classes.  The  drawings  are  from  flat  copiea, 
from  models,  from  round  objects,  from  original  designs,  using  con- 
ventional forms,  and  illustrate  free-hand,  mechanical,  architec. 
tural,  and  perspective  work.  The  specimens  from  the  evening 
industrial,  and  normal  art  schools  of  Boston  are  particularly  fine; 
those  from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  good.  Nine- 
teen towns,  besides  Boston,  present  drawings  from  their  schools. 
Among  the  best  are  those  of  Cambridge,  Newton,  and  East 
Hampton.. 

The  showing  of  Boston  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  course  in 
drawing  pursued  in  its  schools  throughout  all  the  grades  and  de- 
partments. Bome  other  large  towns  of  Massachusetts  make  a 
similar  showing  of  this  branch.  Knowing  that  drawing  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  so  few  of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  were 
represented. 

Besides  the  drawing,  33  cities  and  towns  present  263  volumes 
of  scholars'  work.  This  embraces  specimens  in  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  schools.  Music  is  generally  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
and  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
The  written  exercises  in  music  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools,  some  of  them  six  years  of  age,  \9  especially  noteworthy. 

The  sewing  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  schools  and  ex- 
hibited with  the  scholars'  work  as  a  result  of  instruction,  is  a 
matter  of  much  interest. 

The  exhibit  of  Kindergarten  work  and  materials  is  also  very 
instructive. 

The  city  of  Worcester  makes  a  very  extensive  and  creditable 
exhibit,  as  do  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  some  other 
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towns*  The  work  of  the  Lawrence  high  school  appeared  to  the 
.  writer  exceptionally  excellent. 

Among  the  private  institutions,  WUliams  College  presents  the 
published  works  of  its  presidents  and  professors,  comprised  in  33 
volumes. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Science  exhibits  29  volumes  of  its 
proceedings,  and  the  Essex  Institute  a  complete  set  of  its  his- 
torical collections.  Besides  these,  some  bound  volumes  of  the 
American  Naturalist,  and  other  like  valuable  works,  are  ex- 
hibited. 

Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.  make"a  very  complete  and  interesting 
showiDg  of  the  Walter  Smith  system  of  drawing,  by  specimens, 
models,  casts,  designs,  etc. 

The  Boston  School  of  Technology  is  al^o  very  thoroughly  and 
finely  represented  by  suitable  materials. 

The  schools  of  New  Bedford  make  a  special  and  separate  ex- 
hibit of  scholar's  work. 

Maine. — ^This  exhibit  consists  largely  of  scholars'  work.  Five 
towns  only,  Augusta,  Portland,  Lewistown,  Calais,  and  Pem- 
broke, are  represented.  The  State  College  presents  a  few  excel- 
lent drawings  from  its  engineering  department. 

The  drawing  of  Pembroke  deserves  attention,  as  does  the  work 
in  other  branches  shown  by  this  village  school.  The  Lewistown 
high  school  shows  an  excellent  map  drawn  by  two  of  its  pupils. 
The  exhibit  of  Portland  is  quite  full,  and  creditable  in  some  re- 
spects. 

The  school  director  will  be  instructed  in  the  showing  of  the 
city  of  Bath,  relative  to  the  cost  of  text-books.  The  books  in 
actual  use  in  the  schools  are  on  exhibition,  accompanied  with  the 
statement  thatr  the  annual  average  cost  to  each  pupil  was  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  old  plan,  that  is,  when  the  pupils  purchased  their 
own  books  of  the  dealers,  the  average  cost  was,  annually,  three 
dollars  a  scholar;  but,  the  board  of  education  furnishing  the 
books,  the  cost  per  pupil  was  seventy-five  cents  annually. 

Rhode  Island. — Five  towns  present  220  volumes  of  scholars' 
work.  The  city  of  Providence  makes  a  good  display.  The  spe- 
cimens of  drawing  shown  are  quite  meritorious ;  among  them 
some  five  examples  of  mechanical  drawing,  from  Warner's  Col- 
lege, and  some  excellent  specimens  of  architectural  drawing  from 
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the  town  of  Btillwater.  The  190  volumes  of  scholars'  work  in 
other  branches,  comprise  a  complete  showing  of  the  instruction 
in  the  public  schools. 

Music  and  drawing  are  shown  as  taught  in  all  grades  of  the 
schools,  and  French,  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  schools. 

The  impromptu  compositions  of  the  Providence  high  school 
pupils  were  found  to.be  excellent. 

New  Hampshire. — The  exhibit  of  this  state  contains  115  vol- 
umes of  scholars'  work,  and  some  drawings  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  the  room. 

Among  articles  of  special  interest,  are  the  handsome  model  of  a 
fine  grammar  school  building  in  Manchester,  a  very  useful  and 
instructive  map  of  the  White  Mountain  country,  the  surface 
shown  in  relief,  from  .which  one  is  enabled  to  get  a  much  more 
correct  idea  of  the  country,  its  comparative  altitudes,  the  course 
of  rivers,  etc.,  than  is  afforded  by  the  usual  flat  map. 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  Elindergarten  work  and  materials. 
The  text-books  in  the  schools  are  exhibited  in  a  case  provided  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  some  volumes  of  photographs  that  merit 
attention,  one  of  school  buildings,  one  of  Dartmouth  College 
buildings  and  grounds,  one  of  the  faculty  and  class  of  1876,  of 
the  same  college,  and  one  of  the  noted  teachers  of  New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut. — ^Yale  College  presents  1,100  volumes  of  works 
either  written  or  edited  by  graduates  and  professors  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

There  is  present  also  a  plaster  cast  of  an  original  statue  of 
Abrahan)  Pierson,  the  first  president  of  Yale. 

There  is  found  on  the  wall  a  map  showing  the  location  of  every 
school  house  in  the  state,  and  also  by  marks,  differently  colored, 
the  grades  of  each  school.  ^ 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  exhibit  is  the  showing  made 
of  the  metric  system,  by  means  of  scales,  wet  and  dry  measures, 
etc.  This  system  is  carefully  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
Of  the  portfolios  and  bound  volumes  of  school  work  there  are 
five  volumes  of  normal  school  work,  drawings,  a  portfolio  from 
the  industrial  school  for  girls,  photographs  of  buildings,  grounds, 
plans,  etc. 

Nine  towns  present  day-school  work.  We  note  home  drawings 
and  a  volume  of  book-keeping  by  one  school. 
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A  matter  of  special  interest  to  all  visitors  will  be  found  in  th« 
work  of  the  Chinese  students,  their  manuscripts  provided  for  the 
exhibit  showing  rapid  progress,  and  much  skill  and  accuracy  in 
the  presentation  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  them. 

New  Jebset. — This  exhibit  is  quite  full  in  its  showing,  and 
in  the  character  and  amount  of  scholars'  work  from  country 
schools,  b  surprisingly  excellent,  being  the  most  satisfactory  and 
complete,  in  this  respect,  in  the  entire  educational  department. 

The  437  volumes  of  scholars'  work  presented,  contain  speci- 
men products  in  all  the  branches,  except  reading,  pursued  in  the 
schools,  including  drawing,  penmanship,  composition  and  map 
drawing.  Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  in  the  state  are 
represented.  And  it  is  well  shown  that  the  work  done  in  the 
country  school  need  not,  necessaiily,  fall  much  below  that  of  the 
more  perfectly  graded  school ;  either  this,  or  that  the  country 
school  may  have  its  instruction  so  arranged  and  impaired  as  to 
secure  results  comparable  with  that  of  the  city  schools.  If  this 
be  true,  according  to  the  showing  of  New  Jersey,  then  the 
**  Country  School  Problem"  is  near  a  solution  in  that  state. 

The  student  of  the  philosophy  and  economy  of  public  school 
instruction  will  do  well  to  give  considerable  attention  to  this  ex- 
hibit as  reflecting  school  management  in  New  Jersey. 

Some  matters  of  special  interest  are  exhibits  of  Rutgers  and 
Princeton  colleges ;  and  that  of  the  Jersey  City  high  school,  the 
pupils  of  which  present  collections  of  minerals  and  a  complete 
showing  of  the  flora  of  one  county,  Essex.  The  State  Normal 
School  places  on  exhibition  its  botanical  work  done  during  the 
last  spring  term  and  comprising  analyses  of  plants  and  flowers, 
the  natural  objects  used  in  the  work  accompanying  the  exhibit. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Late  last  year  Mr.  Wickersham,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  feeling  that  edu- 
cation was  not  likely  to  be  suitably  exhibited  in  the  Exposition, 
no  proper  space  having  been  reserved  for  its  use,  determined  to 
make  a  special  eflbrt  in  behalf  of  his  own  state.  Accordingly, 
he  asked  the  legislature  for  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  likely  to  be  incurred ;  $15,000  were  granted,  with 
which  a  suitable  building  was  erected  for  the  educational  exhibit 
of  Pennsylvania.     This  building  is  located  near  the  avenue  to 

Memorial  Hall.     The  structure  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  is  re- 
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lieyed  in  appearance  by  projections,  porches,  and  a  central  dome 
and  tower.  The  parlors,  offices,  etc,  occupy  the  wings  of  the 
building.  The  center  is  used  chiefly  for  the  exhibits  of  private 
parties  and  institutions.  Extending  around  this  central  room 
is  a  hall,  or  wide  aisle,  off  which,  on  either  side,  are  built  al- 
coves, where  are  placed  the  various  articles  and  materials  pre- 
sented by  the  public  schools  of  the  different  towns,  cities,  and 
counties,  and  by  the  colleges,  universities,  seminaries,  and  asy- 
lums of  the  state. 

Phfladelphia  is  but  meagerly  represented.  Private  schools  of 
eight  towns  present  Kindergarten  work  and  materials. 

One  alcove  is  designed  to  represent  in  text-books,  furniture, 
apparatus,  etc.,  a  well  appointed  school  room.  Another  contains 
a  full  and  satisfactory  showing  from  the  counties  of  Bucks  and 
Alleghany,  among  the  best  in  the  state.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  twenty  towns  are  exhibited  in  another. 

The  displays  of  All^hany  City  and  Pittsburgh  seemed  worthy 
of  special  attention. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  high 
school  was  noteworthy.  Some  professional  essays,  offered  hj  the 
pupil-teachers  of  this  school,  indicated  much  thoughtfulness  and 
discipline  of  mind. 

Of  the  normal  schools  represented  there  were  nine  state  and 
one  city.  From  these  came  text-books  used,  published  works  of 
faculties,  scholars'  work,  drawings  of  much  merit,  models  of 
buildings.  The  model  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  President,  was  a  worthy  subject  of  study. 

Among  the  finest  drawings  exhibited,  and  comparing  favorably 
with  any  in  the  entire  department  of  education,  were  those  of 
the  Girl's  School  of  Design,  a  private  institution  of  Philadelphia. 
Fourteen  Colleges  were  represented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  four  of 
them  by  students'  work,  the  exhibit  of  Lafayette  College  being 

the  fullest. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  reserved  to  itself  one  al- 
cove, in  which  were  presented  to  the  view  of  the  visitor  an  ex- 
haustive map  of  school  statistics  in  general,  photographs  of  all 
the  state  superintendents,  together  with  other  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguished educators ;  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  school  journals; 
chsorts,  forms,  and  blanks  used  in  the  administration  of  thb  de- 
partment   Materials  for  school  ornamentation  occupied  three 
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alcoves;  work  of  all  sorts,  including  results  of  examinations  of 
pupilsy  came  from  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homes,  institutions 
famous  throughout  the  country;  and  a  Sunday  School  display 
filled  two  alcoves. 

Indiana. — ^The  exhibit  of  Indiana  is  adjacent  to  that  of  Ohio, 
and  impresses  one  as  among  the  most  varied  and  interesting  in 
the  department.  In  its  presentation,  much  pains  has  been  taken 
to  make  it  attractive  and  catch  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  first 
view.  And  while  there  are  abundant  signs  of  general  interest 
and  of  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  others,  to  present  education  in  the  state  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  earnest,  intelligent  oversight  of  the  state  superintendent, 
J.  H.  Smart,  gives  character  and  consistent  efiect  to  the  exhibit. 

This  exhibit  is  designed  to  show — 

1.  The  origin  of  Indiana's  school  system. 

2.  The  system  as  it  now  stands. 

3.  The  progress  made  in  the  schools  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

4.  An  exhibit  of  the  statistics  of  the  state. 

5.  An  exhibit  of  higher  institutions. 

6.  An  exhibit  of  the  progress  in  architecture. 

7.  An  exhibit  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  containing  his- 
torical sketches  of  schools,  churches,  manufacturing  interests  and 
a  statement  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  paper  is  printed. 

8.  A  case  of  Indiana  literature,  including  a  complete  set  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

9.  The  results  obtain6d,*as  shown  by  the  work  of  the  pupils 
of  the  schools. 

1.  A  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  children  was  prepared 
under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association. 

2.  All  the  work  that  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Committee,  and  sent  in  to  the  Committee  by  various 
schools  in  the  state,  will  be  found  in  this  exhibit.  Nothing  was 
rejected  because  it  was  poor  in  quality,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  to  make  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  state. 

Fifty  dties  and  towns,  and  forty  counties  and  thirteen  collies 
are  represented.    There  were,  in  all,  166  volumes  of  scholars' 
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work,  embraciog  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
including  the  Normal  School  and  State  University.  Drawing 
and  writing,  as  well  as  slate-work  in  other  branches,  from  pri- 
mary classes,  in  their  progressive  steps  as  pursued  in  the  school 
room,  were  admirably  shown  in  cases  suited  to  the  purpose.  In- 
dianapolis exhibited  only  nine  years  of  work  in  drawing,  the 
course  of  study  not  having  been  completely  worked  out  in  its 
schools. 

Fort  Wayne  presented  some  exquisite  drawings,  designs,  tra- 
cings, and  paintings  in  water  colors.  And  we  found  nothing  of 
the  kind  prettier  than  the  original  designs  of  views,  bits  of  land- 
scape, in  crayon  tints,  from  pupils  of  the  Fort  Wayne  high 
school.  The  Terre  Haute  schools  presented  a  comprehensive 
showing,  in  one  large  volume,  of  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
work  of  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils,  in  all  reepects 
creditable. 

Indianapolis  made  a  showing  of  Kindergarten  work  adapted  to 
the  beginning  classes  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  is  there 
made  the  foundation  of  instruction  in  the  regular  course  in  draw- 
ing. Another  feature  of  great  interest  from  the  schools  of  this 
city  was  shown  in  the  exercises  of  pupils,  in  which  they  adapted 
the  melodies  of  song  to  poetry.  And  this  leads  to  remark  that 
we  find  the  leadings  of  new  and  striking  ideas  in  the  evidences  of 
methods  illustrated  by  the  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  exhibits. 
They  are  alike  in  that  they  reveal  attempts  at  discoveries  in  new 
fields. 

The  pupils  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  presented  zoological  and 
mineral  collections,  and  an  herbarium  of  58  specimens;  of  the 
Huntington  schools  a  collection  of  woods,  50  kinds,  and  a  cab- 
inet of  minerals,  440  specimens,  from  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade; 
of  the  Bedford  schools,  an  herbarium,  42  specimens. 

There  were  also  present  some  fine  impromptu  drawings,  by 
Prof.  Allyn,  made  in  illustration  of  natural  history  subjects  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  recitations. 

The  thirteen  colleges  were  represented,  each,  by  a  banner  upon 
which  were  inscribed,  briefly,  matters  of  history,  organization, 
^growth,  characteristics,  location,  etc.  There  were  photographs 
of  school  buildings,  architects'  plans,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Nine 
fine  models  of  buildings,  the  log  school  house  among  them, 
crowned  by  one  of  the  magnificent  State  Normal  School,  graced 
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the  exhibit.    Twenty  volumes  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal 
added  merit 

There  was  also  found  on  the  tables  a  printed  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Indiana  schools  prepared  by  the  state  sup'erin- 
tendenty  Daniel  Hough,  Esq.,  Professor  Bell,  and  others.  This 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educational  literature  of  the 
countrv. 

{Omdvded  next  month.) 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 


PROF,  CHARLES  A.  MORET. 


MUCH  is  said  and  written  lately  about  the  memorizing  of  les- 
sons. The  practice  is  decried  by  all.  But  in  spite  of  them 
the  fact  remains,  whether  the  lesson  be  from  the  text-book  or 
firom  the  teacher^s  topic  book,  nine  pupils  out  of  ten  will  endeavor 
to  fix  the  wards  in  the  mind.  They  may  be  told  not  to  do  it,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  but  they  do  it  because  they  have  no  clear 
conception  of  any  other  method  of  study. 

Not  one  high  school  student  in  a  dozen  can  read  a  topic  in  Nat- 
ural Phflosophy  and  gain  the  idea  as  free  from  the  particular 
words  of  the  book.  The  habit  of  retaining  is  so  strong  upon 
them  that  they  cannot  shake  it  off.  Where  such  a  pupil  recites 
a  definition,  he  has  the  book  in  the  mind's  eye ;  he  is  thinking  of 
and  following  a  certain  paragraph  on  some  left  hand  page  in  the 
book.  • 

The  pupils  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this.  They  have  never 
been  shown  the  proper  way  in  which  to  study;  the  proper  way  to 
read ;  the  proper  way  to  think.  Further  than  this,  most  teachers 
encourage  memoriter  work  by  their  way  of  questioning.  They, 
too,  have  the  tex^book  in  mind,  if  not  before  them,  and  their 
questions  are  so  put  that  they  draw  more  upon  the  memory  than 
any  other  faculty. 

The  greatest  difficulty  against  which  teachers  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  to  contend,  is  the  wretched  habits  of  study  the  pu- 
pils bring  with  them  from  the  lower  studies.  It  is  the  writer^s 
practice  to  devote  considerable  time  alTthe  beginning  of  these 
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courses  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  thought.  It  cannot 
be  done  entirely  in  the  class  room.  An  hour  spent  ivith  a  pupil 
over  a  lesson  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  a  proportional 
time  at  the  lecture  or  recitation.  They  are  taught  to  study  with 
the  understanding;  to  grasp  the  leading  ideas  upon  which  the 
whole  lesson  depends;  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  unific  form. 
In  the  class  room  considerable  time  is  given  to  the  making  of  ab- 
stracts, or  skeletons  of  topicS)  and  to  the  analysis  of  subjects  into 
their  parts.  And,  finally,  the  pupils  are  not  allowed' to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  narrow  view  of  these  subjects  obtained  in  a 
short  normal  school  course  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  foundation  for 
future  study  and  reading. — /Sc&ooZ  BvUetin. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 


Yosemite  Valley  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so  much,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Merced  river,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try of  Mariposa,  140  miles  a  little  southeast  of  San  Francisco^ 
but  nearly  250  miles  from  that  city  by  any  of  the  traveled  routes. 
It  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  midway  between 
its  eastern  and  western  base,  and  in  the  center  of  the  state, 
measuring  north  and  south.  It  is  a  narrow  gorge,  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  from  a  half  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  inclosed  in 
frowning  granite  walls,  rising  with  almost  unbroken  and  perpen- 
dicular faces  to  the  dizzy  height  of  from  three  thousand  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  green  and  quiet  vale  beneath.  From 
the  brows  of  the  precipices  in  several  places  spring  streams  of 
water,  which,  in  seasons  of  rains  and  melting  snows,  form  cata- 
racts of  beauty  and  magnificence  surpassing  anything  known  in 
mountain  scenery. 

The  valley-bottom  is  like  a  floor,  the  Merced  river  taking  up 
much  room  as  it  wanders  from  side  to  side,  apparently  in  no 
haste  to  leave.  There  are  broad  tracts  of  natural  meadow,  ra- 
diant in  springtime  with  a  wonderful  carpeting  of  flowers.  These 
are  separated  by  belts  of  trees,  park-like  groves  of  pines  and 
cedars,  black-oak  and  live-oak  almost Vithout  undergrowth,  and 
through  which  one  may  ride  unimpeded  in  all  directions.     The 
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walls  are  of  granite,  with  an  average  height  of  about  three  thou- 
sand feet;  in  some  places  nearly  vertioal,  and  ly^^  veiy  little 
debris  at  the  base,  in  others,  a  pine-covered  slope  leads  us  to  gi- 
gantic towers,  spires,  or  sharp  cut  peaks.  There  are  now  no 
fewer  than  five  trails  over  which  a  beast  of  burden  may  dimb  in 
or  out  of  the  valley ;  and  a  man,  8ure«footed,  cool-headed,  and 
strong,  may  find  a  dozen  places  where  he  could,  without  real  dan- 
ger, scale  those  impassable  barriers.  The  general  color  of  the 
rocks  is  monotonous,  varying  from  a  bluish  gray  to  an  ochre, 
that,  in  full  sunlight,  is  almost  creamy  in  tint. — A^leUmi  Jour. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPS. 


Butter  will  remove  tar  spots.  Soap  and  water  will  afterwards 
take  out  the  grease  stain. 

Kerosene  and  powdered  lime,  whiting  or  weod  ashes,  will  scour 
tin  with  the  least  trouble. 

To  remove  paint  splashed  upon  window  panes,  use  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  soda  and  a  soft  flannel. 

Immersing  a  growing  plant  in  water  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  will  dean  it  of  lice  and  other  insects,  and  not  hurt  the 
plant. 

To  dean  a  borrowed  porcelain  kettle,  boil  peeled  potatoes  in 
it.  The  porcelain  will  be  rendered  almost  as  white  as  when 
new. 

A  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water,  poured  into  holes, 
kiUs  all  the  ants  it  touches,  and  the  survivors  immediately  take 
themselves  off. 

An  inkstand  was  turned  over  on  a  white  tablecloth  ;  a  servant 
threw  over  it  a  mixture  of  salt  and  pepper  plentifully,  and  all 
traces  of  it  disappeared. 

Save  the  soot  that  falls  from  the  chimneys,  when  the  latter  are 
deaned.  Twelve  quarts  of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water,  makes 
a  good  liquid  manure  to  be  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
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PHONOGRAPHY,  OR  SHORTHAND  WRITING. 


^^ 


C.    E.    JOSLIV. 


PHONOGRAPHY  is  80  rapidly  growing  into  the  favor  of  our 
literary  and  business  classes,  that  we  think  a  brief  article  on 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  beautiful  time  and  labor  saving 
art  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 

The  word  phonography  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek  word» 
jifumo,  sound,  and  grapheinj  to  write,  and  means  to  write  accord- 
ing to  sound.  It  b  a  system  of  writing  by  means  of  a  philo* 
sophic  alphabet,  composed  of  the  simplest  geometrical  signs,  in 
which  one  mark  is  used  to  represent  one  and  always  the  same 
sound,    • 

Phonography,  like  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  sprang  into  exist- 
ence because  there  was  a  demand  for  its  use. 

The  art  of  molding  the  clay  into  brick,  or  turning  from  the 
potter's  hand  the  pitcher  and  bowl,  grew  out  of  the  necessity  for 
such  artides.  The  slow  process  of  preparing  food  by  the  use  of 
the  com  grater,  and  making  clothing  with  the  spinning  wheel 
and  hand  loom,  necessitated  the  invention  of  steam-driven  ma- 
chinery. The  old  method  of  transportation  by  means  of  the 
packHBaddle  or  wagon,  weighed  too  heavily  upon  the  wheels  of 
progress,  consequently  nature  was  again  sought  to  yield  up  her 
rich  resources^  and  the  steamboat  and  railroad  now  freight  the 
products  of  the  world.  The  transit  of  mail  by  the  stage  coach 
became  too  slow  for  the  progressive  march  of  business,  the  fast 
mail  routes  were  employed  but  they  too  have  been  supplanted  by 
a  more  speedy  manner,  in  which  the  news  and  letters  of  business 
are  sent  from  continent  to  continent  The  old  hieroglyphics  and 
barbarous  picture  writings  gave  way  to  written  language.  Even 
written  language  has  long  since  become  too  slow  for  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  the  want  supplied  by  a  shorter  method  of  placing 
our  thoughts  and  those  of  others  upon  paper,  thus  securing  to 
literature  the  most  beautiful  language  and  brightest  gems  of 
thought  of  our  knowledge-loving  world. 

This  scheme  for  a  new  and  briefer  system  of  writing  was  pro- 
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jected  in  the  busy,  colonizing,  and  fighting  age  of  Baleigh  and  of 
Cecil,  by  Dr.  Bright,  who  dedicated  his  book  to  Elizabeth. 

In  1758,  a  system  of  shorthand  was  published  by  Wm.  Angell, 
which  was  based,  like  that  of  Bright,  upon  an  imperfect  Koman 
alphabet.  For  a  namber  of  years  previous  to  this  time,  ideas 
of  the  requirements  of  short-hand  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Tiffin, 
who  published  a  system  in  1750,  in  which  he  attempted  to  rep- 
resent the  sounds  of  the  English  language.  This  system  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  some  phonetic,  some  partially  so.  Of  all 
these  systems  little  use  was  made  by  any  save  those  who  used 
them  for  professional  reporting. 

Beporting,  however,  is  only  one  among  the  many  uses  for  which 
mankind  needed  a  short  system  of  writing.  A  shorthand  was 
needed  that  would  afford  advantages,  in  time-saving  and  health- 
saving,  to  those  who,  in  every  branch  of  industry,  were  obliged 
to  use  the  pen,  as  the  guide,  the  help,  or  the  exponent  of  their 
business. 

This  want  was  more  perfectly  supplied  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman, 
of  Bath,  England,  who  published  a  system  of  short-hand  in  1837, 
under  the  title  of  "Stenographic  Soundhand."  Three  years 
later  he  issued  a  small  sheet  entitled  phonography,"  which  was 
introduced  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  men 
willing  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  an  art  which  promised  to  be 
so  useful  to  civilization. 

Ever  improving  with  its  spread,  the  art  assumed  importance, 
till  it  finally  became  recognized  by  many  eminent  men  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  inventions  of  the  age. 

Its  legibilty  and  ease  of  acquisition  soon  caused  it  to  drive 
away  the  arbitrary  stenographies,  out  of  which  it  had  itself  in- 
sensibly grown. 

This  last  systeih  has  been  improved  upon  by  various  English 
and  American  authors,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  are  Benn 
Pitman  and  A.  J.  Oraham,  both  American,  until  we  now  have  a 
simple,  easy,  and  comprehensive  phonography,  the  writing  of 
which  is  as  fluent  as  speech,  requiring  only  one-sev^th  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  employed  in  the  ordinary  long-hand. 

Its  use  is  daily  becoming  more  general,  having  already  been 
adopted  as  a  textbook  in  many  of  the  American  colleges  and 
academies. 


EDITOKIAU 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Tub  Indiana  School  Joobmal« 
W.  A.  Bell  oontinues  as  Editor,  Geor^ge  P.  Brown  is  associate  editor.  Each  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without  holding  the  other  respoa- 
sible  for  the  same.    Mr.  Brown*5  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  tX 
onoe. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give^  the  old  poat 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


LITBRAKY  CLUBS. 


That  teachers  need  general  culture,  outside  of  simple  text-book  drill, 
needs  not  here  to  be  discussed;  everybody  will  concede  it.  That  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  successful  methods  of  self-improvement  ia 
through  a  literary  society  wisely  conducted,  is  also  a  fact  that  needs  no 
argument.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  treat  of  literary  socie- 
ties in  general,  but  to  speak  of  a  particular  kind  especially  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  teachers  and  others  of  mature  minds,  who  wish  to  form  a 
club  for  mutual  improvement.  Instead  of  describing  an  ideal  society, 
the  writer  will  describe  a  real  one,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for 
three  years.  It  is  called  "  The  OoU^e  Gamer  Literary  Club"  Its  aetive 
membership  is  limited  to  a  number  that  can  conveniently  assemble  in  a 
parlor  of  ordinary  size.  No  one  is  admitted  as  a*  member  who  is  not 
specially  interested,  and  who  will  not  perform  the  duties  assigned.  The 
organization  is  as  simple  as  may  be.  The  officers  are  a  president  and 
secretary,  who  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers;  an  executive 
committee  of  three,  whose  duty  it  is  to  plan  the  work  and  arrange  the 
programmes ;  'a  book  reviewer,  whose  work  consists  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  such  books  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  inte- 
rested in^-one  or  two  being  reviewed  each  evening;  and  a  "foreign  re- 
porter,'' whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  society  posted  in  regard  to  matters 
of  interest  in  foreign  countries.    The  society  meets  once  in  two  weeks. 
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The  programme  for  each  evening  is  about  as  follows : 

1.  Report  on  foreign  news. 

2.  Report  of  book  reviewer. 

These  exercises  are  expected  to  occupy  about  15  minutes  each. 

8.  The  main  topic  or  subject  for  the  evening.  This  usually  consists  of 
some  literary  author  and  his  works.  To  be  sure  that  all  parts  of  the 
subject  may  be  noticed,  the  executive  committee  assigns  certain  portions 
to  various  members.  To  one  person  will  be  given  the  biography  of  the 
author;  to  a  second,  one  of  his  works;  to  a  third,  another,  etc 

These  exercises  may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  an  essay  or  written 
report,  or  they  may  be  given  extemporaneously.  At  the  close  of  each 
exercise  brief  questions,  suggestions,  and  criticisms  are  always  in  order. 
After  the  appointed  exercises  are  ended,  each  member  is  called  upon  and 
is  expected  to  respond  by  expressing  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  author 
under  discussion  or  his  works,  or  to  read  some  short  selection  illustrative 
of  his  style,  etc. 

All  formality  is  banished  just  as  far  as  may  be,  the  object  being  to  get 
a  /retf  and  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  evening.  As  the  author 
is  selected  and  the  parts  assigned  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
opportunity  is  given  for  preparation.  During  these  two  weeks  all  the 
members  are  reading  and  learning  everything  they  can  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  is  that  when  the  time  for  the  meeting  arrives  a  large 
fund  of  information  is  collected,  and  what  each  one  learns  becomes,  in 
an  important  sense,  the  common  property  of  all. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  society  as  this  over  the  average  reading  club, 
or  literary  club,  in  which  each  member  chooses  his  own  subject  without 
'any  concert  of  action  or  plan  of  procedure,  is  very  apparent.  In  the 
one  case,  each  separate  selection  or  exercise  may  be  excellent,  but  if  there 
are  no  two  alike,  however  pleasantly  the  time  may  be  spent,  the  perma- 
nent knowledge  and  culture  is  very  meagre  as  compared  with  what  must 
be  gained  by  system,  concentration,  and  unity  of  action. 

The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  quite  a  number,  of  reading  clubs  and 
literary  societies,  but,  without  any  hesitation,  pronounces  "The  College 
Corner  Literary  Club"  the  most  interesting  and  by  fkr  the  most  profit- 
able he  was  ever  connected  with. 


SHALL  TEACHERS  BE  PENSIONED? 


Recently,  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  pensioning  of  superan- 
nuated  teachers.  Educational  journals  have  discussed  it;  secular  papers 
have  discussed  it;  it  has  been  discussed  in  several  state  educational  meet- 
ings; and  it  was  one  of  the  themes  in  the  late  National  Association  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  almost  universal  conclusion  is  that  teachers  who  have 
taught  a  long  time,  say  thirty  years,  ought  to  be  retired  on  a  comfort- 
able pension.    At  first  thought,  this  seems  to  be  just;^after  a  teacher  has 
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given  the  best  of  his  life — all  the  active,  productive  part  of  it  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  it  seems  but  simple  justice  that  the  public  should  care 
for  him  and  provide  for  him  when  old  age  comes  and  he  can  no  longer 
support  himself,  or  serve  the  public.  It  is  argued  that  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  work  for  low  wages,  and  cannot,  therefore,  save  enough  while 
in  the  vigor  of  life  to  live  upon  when  decreptitude  comes,  and  that  the 
public  owes  a  life-long  support  to  any  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
public  service ;  that  if  the  money  paid  during  service  will  not,  with  rea- 
sonable economy,  provide  for  **  a  rainy  day,'*  the  public  must  supple- 
ment that  pay  when  the  "  rainy  day*'  comes.  All  this  seems  plausible, 
and,  at  first  thought,  we  are  inclined  to  accept  it ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  general  expression  in  favor  of  the  moVe,  notwithstanding  the  views 
of  leading  educators  sanctioning  it  and  urging  its  adoption,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Let  us  see  what  is  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side. 

1.  We  admit  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  that  he 
who  lives  for  the  public  should  live  by  the  public. 

2.  We  admit  that  good  teachers  are  not  paid  enough;  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  teacher  to  support  a  family — live  as  he  is  expected 
to  live,  and  lay  up  anything  on  the  salaries  usually  paid. 

All  that  any  reasonable  person  can  ask  is  that  the  teacher  shall  receive 
as  much  salary  as  equal  talent  and  energy  will  command  in  other  kinds 
of  business.  This  much  is  right  and  should  be  demanded :  more  is  un- 
reasonable, and  not  asked  for  by  worthy  teachers.  If  such  salary  be 
paid,  the  teacher  can  live  as  other  people  live,  travel  as  other  people 
travel,  pay  their  hotel  bills  as  others  pay  theirs,  and  be  independent.  Our 
objections  to  the  pension  idea  are : 

1.  To  pension  teachers  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  even 
their  present  meagre  salaries.  It  will  be  argued  that  if  the  teacher  is 
sure  of  a  support  for  life  he  should  only  have,  at  present,  what  he  can 
barely  live  upon ;  he  does  not«need  to  provide  for  the  future. 

2.  Such  a  plan  would  have  a  tendency  to  attract  to  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession a  large  number  of  lazy,  improvident  dead  beats;  and  thus  the 
educational  business  would  be  degraded. 

8;  Filling  the  county  with  pedagogical  paupers  would  necessarily 
have  the  result  to  lower  teachers  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  right-minded  people. 

4.  The  idea  of  a  person's  teaching  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  for  half 
pay  that  he  may  be  pensioned  in  old  age,  suggests  very  vividly  the  anec- 
dote of  the  donkey  which  was  induced  to  quicken  his  pace  by  means  of 
a  wisp  of  hay  tied  to  a  stick  which  his  cunning  rider  tauntingly  held 
just  in  front  of  his  nose. 

Our  motto  is,  "Pay  as  you  go."  Let  teachers  be  paid  better  salaries.  If 
they  are  paid  according  to  the  importance  of  their  work,  they  can  be  in- 
dependent; they  can  travel  without  begging  for  reduced  rates,  and  can 
pay  their  fare  at  hotels  and  not  be  compelled  to  "quarter"  on  charitable 
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friends.  Other  thing$  being  equal,  persons  are  respected  and  have  influ- 
ence in  proportion  to  their  income.  This  may  be  all  wrong,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  ability  to  make  money  commands  respect.  Preachers  who 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  charities  of  their  parishioners  because  they 
cannot  live  on  their  shamefully  low  salaries,  arc  very  much  crippled  in 
their  power  to  do  good.  Strong,  active  business  men  may  pity  them,  but 
can  never  truly  respect  them.  Let  teachers  be  better  pai4  and  they  will 
be  more  highly  respected,  more  independent,  more  influential.  Out  on 
degrading  pensions,  and  up  with  the  salaries. 


LIMITATION  OP  TIME  IN  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  main  object  of  an  examination  is  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  examined  in  the  subjects  examined  upon.    Secondary  objects  are' 
to  test  the  style  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  the  speed  with  which 
work  can  be  done. 

In  the  ordinary  test  examinations,  held  in  all  good  schools  at  stated 
periods,  these  secondary  objects  and  others  should  have  due  considera- 
tion, and  should  never  be  neglected;  but  in  final  examinations  for  pro- 
motion ^hey  should  be  largely  ignored,  and  the  prime  thing,  the  pwpiVs 
knowledge  of  the  subject^  should  be  the  almost  exclusive  test.  The  prac- 
tice of  some  superintendents  in  limiting  the  time  in  final  examinations, 
we  believe  to  be  unwise  and  unjust.  The  strongest  pupil  is  not  always, 
nor  generally,  the  one  who  can  work  most  rapidly.  The  quickest  thinker 
is  not  always  the  deepest  thinker.  In  monthly  examinations,  where  but 
little  is  at  slake,  it  may  be  well  enough,  at  the  end  of  a  stated  time,  to 
take  up  the  paper  of  a  pupil  whether  he  has  had  time  to  finish  or  not; 
but  to  refuse  to  promote  a  pupil  because  he  failed  for  lack  of  time,  is 
outrageous.  We  admit  that  there  should  be  some  limit,  but  that  limit 
should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  slowest  pupils  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  brightest,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  A  superintendent -made 
out  a  set  of  questions  in  arithmetic,  for  final  examination,  and  the  time 
fixed  in  which  the  pupils  were  to  answer  them  was  forty  minutes.  The 
questions  were  submitted,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren had  only  reached  the  fifth  question,  a  few  the  eighth,  and  but  a 
single  one  had  completed  the  tenth  and  last.  Common  settle  would  have 
said,  give  the  children  more  time,  but  the  order  was,  take  up  the  papers, 
and  they  were  taken  up.  •  This  is  a  sample  of  what  frequently  comes 
under  our  observation. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  examinations  for  promotion  in 
school,  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for  certifi- 
cates. A  teacher  should  never  be  refused  a  license  on  account  of  schol- 
arship if  he  can  answer  the  questions  correctly  in  any  reasonable  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  exam- 
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ination  for  Btate  certificates,  impose  limitations  of  ti^e  in  some  instances 
which  are  grossly  unjust.  The  example  given  above  does  not  exagge- 
rate what  occurred  in  one  of  the  recent  examinations  held  for  state  cer> 
tificates. 

It  does  seem  to  us,  that  when  a  limitation  is  fixed,  and  then  upon  trial 
it  is  found  that  the  time  is  entirely  too  shorty  there  should  be  some  dis- 
cretionary power  to  extend  the  time.  A  rule  that  is  stronger  than  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice,  becomes  a  common  nuisance.  We  be- 
lieve in  rigor,  but  we  believe  also  in  reason. 


OKAL  TEACHING. 


The  term,  *'oral  teaching,"  suggests  very  different  ideas  to  different 
persons.  To  one  it  signifies  a  great  deal,  to  another  very  little;  to  one 
it  means  something  very  definite,  to  another  something  very  general  and 
nothing  in  particular;  to  a  few  it  means  a  logical  course  of  instruction 
given  without  the  use  of  a  text-book  on  the  part  of  pupils;  to  the  many 
it  means  a  number  of  lessons  on  various  topics  and  objects,  without  order, 
without  system,  without  point 

The  old  ''rote"  method  of  teaching,  in  which  the  teacher  ^heree 
closely  to  the  text-book,  asking  all  questions  when  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  book,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  recite  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Seeing  the  evils  of  this 
method,  many  teachers  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  teach  various  subjects  without  the  use  of  a  text-book  at  all.  This 
extreme  we  believe  to  be  fraught  with  worse  results  than  is  the  first. 
The  poorest  text-book,  closely  and  blindly  followed,  is  very  much  better 
than  the  frantic  "cavorting"  of  most  teachers  who  attempt  to  mark  out  a 
course  of  instruction  for  themselves.  A  poor  system  is  very  much  better 
than  no  system  at  all.  "  Yes,"  says  the  oral  advocate,  "I  am  in  favor  of 
system,  but  I  do  not  like  the  arrangement  of  the  books."  Very  well? 
improve  upon  the  text-books  if  you  can,  but  the  strong  probabilities  are 
that  your  arrangement  will  be  no  better  than  is  already  in  print.  Ninety- 
nine  teachers  out  of  a  hundred  are  wholly  unable  to  systematize  a  course 
of  instruction. 

Let  us  be  understood : — we  agree  that  much  of  the  primary  work  must 
be  oral;  we  agree  that  much  oral  instruction  ought  to  accompany  all 
text-book  instruction ;  we  agree  that  short  oral  lessons  on  natural  science, 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  manners  and  morals,  etc.,  should  be 
systematically  arranged  and  given  regularly  in  every  school,  graded  and 
ungraded,  but  in  all  those  branches  upon  which  text-books  have  been 
carefully  prepared,  the  book  should  be  used  and  followed,  always  by  the 
teacl^er,  and  geruraUy  by  the  pupils  also.    With  rare  exceptions,  the 
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oral  teaching  of  language  is  a  failure,  and,  in  the  exceptional  cases,  the 
same  resnlts  could  be  more  easily  reached  by  the  help  of  a  text-book: 
so  with  other  branches. 

Most  of  the  oral  teaching  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  conducted 
something  like  this:  The  teacher  prepares  himself  upon  a  topic,  talks 
it  over  with  the  children,  then  sums  the  matter  up  in  a  few  con- 
cise statements,  which  he  puts  upon  the  board  and  requires  the  pupils 
to  copy.  These  statements  are  carefully  preserved  in  a  blank  book  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose,  and  are  reviewed  from  time  to  time,  and  usually 
the  children  are  required  to  commit  them  to  memory.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances teachers  require  that  children  shall  recite  in  the  exact  language 
of  these  statements,  (^uery:  In  what  respect  does  this  differ  from  the 
ordinary  text-book  or  rate  teaching?  In  what  respect  is  the  language  of 
the  teacher  better  than  the  language  of  the  book?  Is  not  such  a  course 
an  imposition  upon  the  teacher,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  pupils?  To  teach 
children  how  to  use  text-books  aright^  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
teacher. 

The  mania  for  writing  new  books  seems  to  be  universal.  Every  per- 
son that  gets  three  new  ideas  on  a  subject  at  once  condemns  in  tolo  every 
book  on  the  branch,  discovers  "a  want  long  felt,"  (by  himself)  and  at 
once  proceeds  to  prepare  a  new  text-book.  We  belong  to  that  number 
who '  believe  that  the  text-book  we  have,  well  taught  and  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, will  bring  better  results  than  the  "new  course"  each  superintend- 
ent feels  compelled  to  originate  (?)  for  his  schools. 


We  hope  that  the  superintendents  of  those  counties  in  which  institutes 
will  be  held  about  the  Holidays,  will  arrange  to  hold  their  meetings 
either  the  week  before  or  the  week  after  the  State  Association.  Super- 
intendents ought  to  attend  the  state  meeting,  and  they  ought  to  encour- 
age their  teachers  to  do  so.  The  State  Association  has  pre-empted  the 
week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  It  has  possession  by  right  of 
discovery  and  pre-occupation.  Our  State  Association  ought  to  be  a  great 
success  this  year,  and  everybody  ought  to  help  make  it  such. 


A  general  impression  has  gone  abroad  through  the  state  that  the  sala- 
ries of  Indianapolis  teachers,  in  general,  have  been  materially  reduced, 
and  this  has  been  made  the  ground  for  reduction  in  other  places. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  reduction,  it  is  not  true  that  such 
reduction  was  general.  The  maximum  salary  of  only  two  classes  was 
changed,  and  this  affected  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  city. 


MISCELLANY. 

QUESTIONS  PREPARBD  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION FOR  AUGUST,  1876. 

Arithmstic. — 1.  Reduce  781  oz.  avoirdupois  to  pounds.    By  analyais. 

2.  If  63  bushels  of  lime  cost  $12.26,  how  much  will  29  bushels  cost? 
By  analysis. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  problems  are  possible?  Give  illustrations 
of  each: 

1.  A  concrete  number  X  an  abstract  number. 

2.  A  concrete  number  X  a  concrete  number. 
8.  An  abstract  number  X  an  abstract  number. 
4.  An  abstract  number  X  a  concrete  number. 

4.    What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  largest  squares  that  m»y 
form  a  quilt  91  inches  long  and  84  inches  wide? 
6.    Reduce  }  days,  2-7  hours,  and  2-6  seconds  to  its  value  in  integers. 

6.  Define  currency,  weight  and  measure. 

7.  26  per  cent,  of  }  of  the  value  of  a  ship,  is  what  per  cent,  of  f 
of  it? 

8.  How  shall  I  mark  calico  that  cost  16  cents  per  yard  to  gain  26  per 
cent? 

9.  Define  tax,  poll-tax,  and  internal  revenue. 

10.     A  box  is  12  ft.  long,  6  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  how  many  bushels 
will  it  hold? 

GxoGRAPHY. — 1.  What  is  civil  geography?  What  is  astronomical 
geography? 

2.  Through  what  waters  and  countries  does  the  fortieth  parallel  cf 
north  latitude  pass? 

3.  Name  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  tell  the  effects  of  each. 

4.  Where  are  geysers  to  be  found  in  the  United  States? 
6.    What  is  the  horizon  and  what  are  its  cardinal  points? 

6.  Mention  three  birds  of  prey  and  three  animals  of  prey,  and  tell 
where  each  is  found. 

7.  What  races  of  men  are  represented  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States? 

8.  What  lakes  constitute  a  part  of  a  river  system  in  North  America? 

9.  Mention  one  lake  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

10.  Bound  Russia. 


1 
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Grammab. — 1.  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  word,  a  phrase  and  a  clause  at 
the  subject  of  a  sentence.  I 

2.    Illustrate  the  use  of  a  word,  a  phrase  and  a  clause  as  the  predicate  i 

of  a  sentence.  i 

8.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  the  words  italicized:  It  was  re- 
quested that  he  should  stay. 

4.     Class  the  word  who  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  giving  rea-  ^ 

sons:    1.  Do  you  know  who  are  expected?    2.  Do  you  know  the  persons  ^ 

who  are  expected?    3.  Correct  the  following,  givinfr  reasons:   Tou  can 
find  no  better  man  than  him.  Who  shall  we  send?  Whomsoever  will  go. 

6.  Write  the  possessive  of  the  expression,  "Shakspeare,  the  great 
English  dramatist.''    Give  the  rule. 

6.  When  should  the*  positive  form  of  the  adjective  be  used  ?  When 
the  comparative,  and  when  the  superlative?  Illustrate  the  use  of  each 
form.  \ 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  the  word  truly  in  each  of  the  followincp  sen* 
ences:  Truly,  God  is  good.    God  is  truly  good. 

8.  Name  the  grammatical  properties  of  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

9.  What  Is  a  pari  of  speech? 

10.    What  is  meant  by  inflection,  and  what  purpose  does  it  serve? 

IT.  S.  History. — 1.  Where  was  the^first  permanent  French  settlement 
made  in  America?  When?  By  whom?  What  was  it  called?  What 
was  the  district  in  which  it  was  made  called  ? 

2.  Describe,  briefly,  the  four  Inter-colonial  wars. 

3.  When  was  the  treaty  of  peace  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  signed  ?    Where? 

4.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  Monroe's  administration  ? 

5.  Describe  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor.  In 
what  lay  its  importance? 

Phtsiolooy. — 1.  Describe  the  general  structure  of  the  eye. 

2.  How  are  the  moEcles  attached  to  the  bones? 

3.  Describe  the  stomach. 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  air  saturated  with  moisture  upon  the  senses? 

6.  Describe  the  vocal  chords. 

Thsory  akd  Practicb. — 1.  What  relation  does  the  teacher  sustain  to 
bis  pupils  and  to  their  parents? 

2.  What  are  the  good  and  the  bad  effects  that  may  result  f^om  cor- 
poral punishment? 

3.  When  should  punishment  be  administered  in  private?  When  be- 
fore the  school? 

4.  What  are  the  objects  of  school  discipline? 

6.  When  is  it  proper  for  a  teacher  to  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  a 
recitation  ? 
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OBITUARY. 


Another  one  of  Indiana's  veteran  teachers  has  passed  away.  Thomas 
Olcott,  of  North  Vernon,  brother  of  J.  M.  Olcott^  died  very  suddenly 
on  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

The  Olcott  family  of  Indiana  are  descendants  of  Thomas  Olcott,  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  the  family  name, 
TTumuu^  has  descended  through  the  many  generations  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, in  an  unbroken  ehainj  a  period  of  240  years.  The  deceased  was  well 
known  in  south-eastern  Indiana  as  an  experienced,  practical  teacher. 
Bom  in  this  state  in  1824,  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education 
were  very  meagre^  self-reliance  was.his  only  hope,  but  this  did  not  entirely 
discourage  him.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  teach,  and 
followed  the  profession  for  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  until  the 
day  of  his  sickness  which  terminated  fatally.  .Thomas  Olcott  was  a  nat- 
ural teacher.  Teaching  was  his  delight,  his  happiness,  his  life.  He 
taught  morals  as  well  as  letters.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  teach 
temperance,  or  to  give  a  lesson  on  true  christian  life.  He  taught  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept.  His  first  teaching  was  in  the  district  and 
private  schools  of  Dearborn  county.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  Faculty  of  Moores  Hill  College,  which  position  he  held  for  many 
years.  Afterwards  he  became  principal  of  the  schools  of  Seymour,  Me- 
dora.  North  Vernon,  Versailles,  and,  lastly,  Osgood.  He  leaves,  to  mourn 
his  loss,  a  widow  and  three  sons,  besides  a  large  circle  of  other  relations 
and  fHends. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board,  at  its  late  meeting,  adopted  a  rule  that  no  state  cer- 
tificate should  be  granted  to  a  person  whose  general  average  fell  below 
75  per  cent.,  or  who  fell  below  50  on  any  branch. 

The  Board  granted  "First  Class"  state  certificates  to  Elias  T. 
Cosper  and  Alonzo  D.  Mohler,  Lagrange;  Miss  Flora  E.  Weed  and 
Mrs.  Delphine  B.  Wells,  Fort  Wayne;  Robert  E.  Jones  and  George  F. 
Bass,  Indianapolis;  Wm.  H.  Link,  Boonville;  Jas.  H.  Madden,  Bedford. 

"Second  Class"  certificates  to  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Madden,  Bedford;  Mrs. 
Maria  Bisbee,  Evansville;  Newell  H.  Motsinger,  McCordsville. 

A  German  certificate  was  issued  to  John  B.  James,  of  New  Albany. 
(He  already  held  a  first  grade  certificate.)  A  Latin  certificate  was 
granted  to  A.  D.  Mohler. 

All  high  school  commissions  were  extended  to  Sept.  20, 1877,  on  con- 
dition that  superintendents  report  that  the  course  of  study  has  not  been 
abridged.  New  commissions  were  issued  to  the  high  schools  at  Vevay, 
Connersville,  and  Greensburg. 
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Steps  were  taken  to  induce  the  next  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  State  University,  Purdue  University,  and 
the  State  Normal  School. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association 
was  asked  to  set 'apart  a  time  for  college  men,  high  school  principals  and 
superintendents  to  consult  with  reference  to  harmonizing  the  courses  of 
study  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  committee  to  prepieire  a  report 
to  submit  at  that  time  is  coipposed  as  follows:  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Heckman, 
chairman;  Dr.  Moss,  Dr.  Martin,  Pres.  Stott,  add  Sup'ts.  Smart,  Brown, 
and  Irvin. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Mb.  Editob: — ^A  large  number  of  the  coimty  superintendents  use  the 
questions  furnished  by  the  State  Board.  Superintendents  and  teachers 
commend  them,  although  an  ambiguous  question  occurs  occasionally. 
The  thoughtful  teacher  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  faulty  questions  in 
their  lists  are  few,  in  comparison  with  the  number,  when  each  county 
superintendent  made  his  own  list.  The  fact  that  these  questions  are  pre- 
pared by  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter,  by  men  of 
large  experience  in  this  particular  kind  of  work,  by  men  who  have  made 
the  philosophy  of  teaching  their  special  study,  gives  good  assurance  that 
the  work  will  be  well  done.  The  excellent  results  already  attained  are 
indubitable  evidence  that  there  has  been  no  failure. 

I  recently  met  with  a  county  superintendent  whose  reasons  for  not 
using  the  questions  of  the  State  Board  were  so  unique  and  original  that 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  School  Journal: 

*' These  lists,"  said  he,  "are  prepared  by  ol4  men,  who  studied  the  old 
text-books,  and  are  not  adapted  to  teachers  who  have  studied  the  modern 
text-books  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching.  I  prefer  rather  to 
frame  my  own  questions,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  my  teachers,  than  to 
use  such  questions." 

The  combined  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Normal  School,  State  University,  Purdue,  of  the  Su- 
perintendents of  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Fort  Wayne,  all  pass  for 
naught.  Past  their  prime,  antiquated,  is  the  decision  of  this  model  young 
man.    Comment  is  unnecessary.  S. 


L.  P.  Harlan,  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  has  remodeled  his 
•curse  of  study,  and  the  extended  notes  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  are  excellent  and  must  do  good.  He  also  sends  out 
blank  sheets,  upon  which  teachers  must  make  their  programmes — one 
copy  for  the  school  room,  and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  superintendent. 
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Jbre  Hilleoass,  superintendent  of  Allen  county,  sends  out,  with 
his  course  of  study,  the  following  sensible  and  suggestiye  "  Notice  to 
Teachers:" 

Orthography  and  Penmanship  are  to  be  taught  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  may  be  introduced,  if  thought  best. 

Beview  often.  Have  written  examinations  in  all  the  branches  at  leaat 
once  each  month,  and  report  the  result  to  the  parents,  with  their  daily 
average.  ' 

Advance  no  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  until  a  suitable  de- 
gree of  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  all  the  branches  baaed  on  the 
written  examinations  and  daily  average. 

Converse  frequently  with  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  about  eomimon 
objects^  and  train  them  to  babits  of  careful  obienation. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  language  of  your  pupils,  correcting  it 
whenever  occasion  offers,  and  remember  that  their  moraU  and  marmers 
are  special  objects  of  your  care. 

The  Sixth  Reader  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  nor  is  the  History  of 
the  United  States  te  be  used  as  a  reading-book,  but  only  as  a  text-book 
in  the  proper  grade. 

This  course  is  not  optional,  but  is  to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  No  pupil 
will  be  advanced  to  a  higher  Render  until  a  like  proficiency  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  other  branches. 

Tne  law  makes  it  imperative  upon  parents  to  fUrnish  slate,  pencil,  and 
books  necessary  for  the  grade  in  which  their  children  are,  without  which 
no  advancement  will  be  made. 

Teachers  are  required  to  follow  this  course  strictly  from  and  after  this 
date. 


The  National  Normal  Reunion  for  September,  is  a  ten-page  pamphlet, 
fhll  of  interest  to  old  students  of  the  Normal,  and  not  without  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  The  article  on  composition  writing  is  specially 
practical.    Sent  free  on  application  to  A.  Holbrook,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  South  Bend  schools  opened  this  year  fldler  than  ever.  Superin- 
intendent  Kummer  seems  to  be  making  a  good  start. 

The  following  counties  will  hold  their  county  institutes  about  Holi- 
days: Huntington,  Allen,  Fountain,  Grant,  Tippecanoe,  Elnox  and  Ran- 
dolph. 

A  TEAOHSB  wishes  us  to  state,  in  the  Journal,  whether  or  not  a  oouaty 
superintendent  can  be  compelled  to  send  up  the  examination  papers,  in 
case  a  teacher  is  dissatisfied  with  the  superintendent's  marking,  and  ap- 
peals the  case  to  the  state  superintendent.     Fes. 

The  Brookville  schools,  under  their  new  sup't,  J.  B.  Morton,  have 
opened  under  very  favorable  auspices. 

LoGAKSPOBT  employs  81  teachers  in  its  schools. 
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NORMALS. 


The  new  normal  school  at  Ladoga  under  the  control  of  Profs.  Harper 
and  Darst,  opened  with  eighty  students.  This  certainly  does  well  for  a 
beginning,  these  hard  times.     . 

The  normal  at  Albion,  under  the  control  of  the  county  superintendent, 
M.  C.  Skinner,  has  reached  an  enrollment  of  seyenty-four.  The  Noble 
county  schools  will  doubtless  be  the  better  for  the  work  done  here. 

W.  Steele  Swing's  normal  at  Mexico  numbered  99.  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  could  not  have  had  just  one  more. 

A.  B.  Thrasher  and  the  county  superintendent  of  Bipley  county  held 
the  first  normal  in  the  county  and  made  a  complete  success  of  it,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  85. 

The  Blkhart  county  normal,  conducted  by  ^superintendents  Blunt  and 
Ji oury,  numbered  140. 

County  superintendent  Walters  and  J.  B.  Allen  held  a  very  successful 
normal  at  Decatur,  in  August.  The  enrollment  was  49,  a  very  creditable 
number,  considering  it  was  the  first  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  at  Val- 
paraiso, has  opened  the  new  year  with  a  larger  number  enrolled  than  at 
any  previous  fall  term.    It  approximates  one  thousand. 

Purdue  Uniyiebsitt. — This  institution  has  opened  this  year  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  was  expected,  even  by  its  fHends. 
The  college  classes  number — seniors  2,  juniors  6,  sophomores  6,  fireshmen 
19,  special  6.  The  total  enrollment  is  80,  double  the  number  of  last 
year. 


Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Oct.   16.  Lagrange  co.,  Lagrange,  S.  D.  Crane,  sup't. 

"    28.  Noble  co.,  Wawaka,  M.  C.  Skinner,  sup't. 

"    28.  Whitley  co.,  Columbia  City,  A.  J.  Douglass,  sup't. 

"    80.  Marshall  co.,  Plymouth,  W.  E.  Bailey,  sup't. 
Nov.    6.  DeEalb  co.,  Waterloo,  James  A.  Barns,  sup't. 

"    18.  Steuben  co.,  Angola,  Cyrus  Cline,  sup't. 


PERSONAL. 


L.  B.  Swift,  superintendent  of  the  Laporte  schools,  and  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lyon,  of  the  high  school,  amused  themselves  in  the  last  vacation  by 
getting  married.  The  Editor  of  the  Journal  can  assure  Mr.  Swift  that 
high  school  teachers  make  excellent  wives.    He  speaks  from  experience. 

M.  S.  Coulteb  is  principal  of  the  Logansport  high  school. 


V 
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J.  W.  Galdwbll,  superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  retains  his 
old  corps  of  teachers,  with  a  single  exception.  Miss  Helen  Hoadley  is 
in  charge  of  the  high  schooL 

Prof.  A.  Blunt  has  heen  elected  superintendent  of  the  Goshen  schools. 
He  has  heen  associated  with  D.  Moury  as  principal  of  the  Gk>shen  normal 
school,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  northern  Indiana. 

W.  H.  HuBBABD,  has  taken  a  general  agency  for  Leslie's  Illustrated 
History  of  the  Centennial,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

J.  N.  Stitdt  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Anderson  schools. 

Joseph  Fkanklin,  former  county  superintendent,  and  a  good  one  he 
was,  has  taken  the  Anderson  high  school. 

J.  B.  Allen  is  engaged  for  the  third  year  as  superintendent  at  De- 
catur. 

Norton,  of  Mishawaka,  has  heen  appointed  superintendent  of 

St.  Joseph  county. 

Miss  M.  Ha  WORTH,  author  of  the  System  of  Penmanship,  now  writes 
her  name  M.  Haworth  McAvoy. 

Walter  S.  Smith  has  organized  a  permanent  normal  and  high 
school  at  Charlottsville,  Hancock  county. 

W.  R.  McIntobh,  late  of  the  State  Normal  and  Editor  ef  the  Worth- 
ington  Journal,  takes  the  Edwardsport  schools. 

C.  L.  HoTTBL  is  principal  of  the  Clear  Spring  high  school. 

B.  F.  Johnson  remains  in  charge  of  the  Ossian  school. 

G.  G.  Mahnino  is  a  fixture  at  Peru. 

Ctrub  Clinb  is  superintendent  of  Steuhen  co.,  vice  L.  R.  Williams, 
resigned. 

A.  J.  Douglas,,  superintendent  of  Whitley  county,  has  heen  elected 
for  the  eighth  time  superintendent  of  the  Columbia  City  schools. 

Levi  Starbuck,  a  graduate  of  Barlham  College,  takes  the  West 
Newton  schools. 

J.  C.  Black,  late  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  takes  the 
Valley  Mills  schools. 

W.  S.  BuBHNSLL  takes  the  Williamsport  schools. 

J.  M.  Olcott  recently  addressed  the  Louisville  Teachers'  Association, 
by  invitation.  The  reports  in  the  daily  papers  and  a  private  letter  from 
the  president  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  the  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster " 
did  himself  and  the  state  much  credit  on  the  occasion. 

A.  H.  Yotaw  is  principal  of  the  Blue  River  Academy,  near  Salem, 
Washington  county. 

W.  L.  Pearson  leaves  Elizabethtown  to  take  a  place  in  Southland 
College,  Helena,  Ark.    Southland  College  is  fbr  colored  people. 

Theo.  Courcier,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Perry  county 
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flchools  for  six  years,  was  pleasantly  surprised,  at  the  close  of  his  late 
institute,  when  the  teachers  gave  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  presenting  him  a  gold  ring. 

FsANK  P.  CoKK  is  superintendent  of  Yanderburg  county,  and  not 
W.  H.  Bullock,  as  we  stated  by  mistake. 

^,  C.  W.  YoN  GoELLN  has  been  appointed  state  superintendent  of  Iowa, 
9ice  A.  Abernathy,  resigned  to  take  the  presidency  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

Oso.  A.  Ghasb,  principal  of  the  Louisville  female  high  school,  and 
one  of  Kentucky's  leading  educators,  in  an  evening  address  before  the 
Clark  County  Institute,  at  Jefferson ville,  placed  Indiana's 'Educational 
Exhibit  at  the  Centennial,^''  ahead." 

lyW.  W.  White,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  seven  teachers,  will  instruct  the 
youth  of  Dublin  this  year. 

H^JoHN  Carney  is  confirmed  suprrintendent  of  Jennings  county. 

F.  D.  Davis,  formerly  of  this  state,  lately  Editor  of  the  "Oxford  (O.) 
Citizen,"  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Carthage,  O. 

D.  P.  Long  has  been  re-elected  at  Greentown. 

G.  W.  Price  reigns  supreme  at  Jerome. 

J.  W.  Polly  is  principal  of  the  Winchester  high  school. 

J.  C.  Eagle  continues  as  superintendent  of  the  Union  City  schools. 

Daniel  Leslie,  superintendent  of  Randolph  county,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Union  City. 

C.  W.  Paris,  former  county  superintendent,  has  charge  of  the  Fair- 
liwd  schools. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin  is  giving  eminent  satisfaction  as  superint<)ndent  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  schools, 

Chas.  K.  Latham,  an  Amherst  graduate,  is  principal  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  high  school. 

A.  E.  Buckley,  of  Thorntown,  now  has  charge  of  the  Indiana  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 

Lyman  Abbott  has  become  associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Union. 
Mr.  Abbott  has  for  many  years  been  before  the  public  as  an  author,  a 
preacher,  and  a  journalist,  and  has  won  influence  in  each  character.  He 
has  been  the  editor  of  the  American  Tract  Society's  lUtuirated  Christian 
Weekly  since  its  publication  began,  and  steps  from  that  post  to  the  Chris- 
tian Union.  

INSTITUTES. 


Marion  County. — The  Marion  County  Institute  opened  Aug.  28,  at 
Indianapolis,  with  an  enrollment  of  80  teachers,  which  was  increased  to 
180  the  second  day.    Instruction  was  given  during  the  week  by  Prof 
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li.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  Professor  W.  Watkins,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Richmond,  J.  F.  Scull,  of  Zionsville. 
and  others.  Instruction  in  drawing  was  given  by  Jesse  Ht  Brown,  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  music  was  ably  treated  by  Professor  Q.  B. 
Loomis.  On  Monday  night  President  £.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  Univer- 
eity,  lectured  to  a  good  audience  on  "The  question  of  the  hour."  State 
Sup't.  Smart  lectured  on  Wednesday  to  the  teachers,  and- Hiram  Hadley, 
of  Chicago,  talked  "  language"  on  Thursday,  J.  O.  Black,  of  Valley  Mills 
graded  schools,  handled  the  subject  of  grammar  in  a  masterly  manner^ 
«nd  gave  satisfaction  to  the  teachers.  The  attendance  and  the  interest 
taken  by  the  teachers  in  the  Institute,  indicate  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  Marion  county. 

*  L.  P.  Hablan,  Sup't. 

KoBCiUBKO  County. — The  Sixteenth  Annual  Teaohers'  Institute  was 
held  during  the  last  week  in  Aug.  The  enrollment  reached  129.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  87.  The  Institute  was  held  during  the 
busy  time  of  the  year,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  attendance  was 
not  so  large  as  it  was  last  year.  The  Institute  was  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  "Kosciusko  Normal,"  which  gave  additional  interest  to  the  work. 
The  instruction  was  given  by  M.  F.  Scott,  O.  W.  Miller,  Mrs.  Kneff, 
and  the  county  superintendent.  We  did  not  have  any  '^  lecturers,"  nor 
teachers  from  abroad.  We  did  not  even  take  time  to  lecture,  ourselves, 
but  put  the  work  on  the  board,  and  tried  very  hard  to  teach  those  things, 
with  which  teachers  have  difficulty  in  the  school  room.  A  programme  of 
the  work  was  published  some  time  before  the  institute  met,  and  it  was 
sent  to  the  teachers  of  the  county,  so  that  there  was  no  organizing  to  do 
the  *' first  day."  The  session  was  a  very  pleasant,  as  well  as  a  profitable 
one.  The  teachers  all  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  which  is  an  indication  thai 
the  work  was  acceptable.  We  think  that  the  teacher  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  first  place,  and  then  it  is  time  to  lecture  and  theorize. 
We  are  steadily  advancing  in  educational  interest  in  this  county,  and 
are  not  trying  to  "shoulder  more  than  we  can  carry."  We  are  trying 
to  study  the  elementary  or  common  School  branches — ^those  branches 
that  will  best  qualify  the  masses  of  the  people  for  the  great  and  arduous 
duties  of  life.  W.  L.  Matthbwb,  Sup't.  Schools. 

Spxncsb  County.— The  Spencer  County  Teachers'  Institute  (or  one 
of  them,  for  we  are  blessed  (?)  with  two  superintendents,  and,  conse- 
quently, two  institutes)  met  at  Bockport,  Indiana,  Monday,  August  28. 
Profl  Stonecypher  presided  and  did  a  large  amount  of  work  otherwise. 
Prof.  Stonecypher  could  secure  no  one  fVom  abroad  to  conduct  the  insti- 
tute, since  so  many  other  counties  in  the  state  were  holding  institutes  at 
the  same  time,  and  because  the  superintendent  had  been  reinstated  so 
short  a  time  before  by  the  trustees.  The  work  done  was  very  instructive^ 
and  fully  up  to  the  average.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  rival 
institute  going  on  at  Qrandview,  under  Wyttenbach,  the  rival  superia* 
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tendent,  at  the  same  time,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  commonly 
is,  only  80  heing  enrolled. 

Spencer  county  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  education,  and  ex- 
pects ere  long  to  take  her  place  in  the  front  rank.  Secretary. 

Ohio  County. — The  Ohio  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Rising  San,  August  21,  1876.  Instructors,  P.  P.  Stultz,  English  Gram- 
mar and  Penmanship;  Mrs*.  Jennie  Downey,  Orthography ;  I.  B.  Sher- 
man, Physiology  and  Arithmetic;  M.  S.  Marhle,  United  States  History; 
S.  A.  LaSeur,  Reading.  Miss  Lottie  Latham  conducted  a  daily  insti- 
tute paper,  that  added  very  much  interest.  The  instruction  was  such  as 
is  calculated  to  awaken  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  will 
benefit  all  our  schools,  for  the  teachers  were  all  present;  also,  many  that 
desire  to  become  of  our  household.  Number  enroUed,  83 ;  average  daily 
attendance  of  bona  fidt  teachers,  66.  The  citizens  of  Rising  Sun  enter- 
tained the  teachers  from  the  country,  free  during  the  session.  At  the 
examination  following  the  institute  there  were  87  applicants,  just  enough 
to  supply  every  school  room  in  the  county  with  a  teacher ;  14  failed. 

"  Observer." 

Perry  County. — ^The  Perry  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Tell  City,  Monday,  July  81,  1876,  Sup't.  Thco.  Courcier,  chairman,  Abel 
Powell,  secretary.  Total  enrollment  of  active,  working  teachers,  98; 
average  daily  attendance,  76;  cost  of  holding  institute,  $76;  received 
from  county,  $60.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  eight  branches  r^ 
quired  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Principal  Instructors — Prof.  John  C.  Ridge,  Cincinnati ;  Theo.  Cour- 
cier, county  superintendent ;  Charles  Debus,  superintendent  of  Tell  City 
schools;  Joshua  Qroves,  superintendent  of  Troy  schools;  N.  H.  Groves, 
G.  T.  Jenkins,  Leander  Tarito,  Abel  Powell,  and  Wesley  Hix.  Lec- 
tures on  Physiology  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Smith,  of  Tell  City. 

An  entertainment  of  some  kind  every  night  during  the  week,  such  as 
reading,  tableaux,  and  socials.    Among  the  resolutions  was  the  following: 

BMolotdy  That  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  higher  education 
and  of  the  higher  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  to  obtain  license, 
we  recommend  to  our  County  Board  of  Education,  and  especially  our 
county  superintendent,  to  take  immediatoi  steps  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Graded  High  School,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
those  preparing  to  teach.  Abel  Powell,  Sec. 

Plotd  County. — The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Floyd  County 
Teachers'  Institute  met  in  New  Albany,  August  28.  Our  county  super- 
intendent, Isaac  Miller,  was  president  of  the  meeting.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  class  drills,  discussions,  lectures,  and  essays.  Among  the 
discussions  were  these  subjects :  "  How  can  good  morals  and  gentle  man- 
mers  be  taught 7'^  "How  can  a  teacher  overdo  his  work?"  and,  ^Have 
we  too  mapy  text-books  ?"    We  had  several  good  lectures,  one  by  Judge 
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D.  W.  LafoUette,  of  this  city,  sabject :  "  The  Nature  of  Laws  in  general." 
Rev.  J.  S.  Wood,  also  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Trhe  Suc- 
cess," and  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  delivered  one  on  •<  The 
Centennial  as  an  Educator."  Miss  Alice  Plumer  read  an  essay  on 
"Music  as  a  study  in  the  public  schools,"  and  Miss  Alice  fiodger  also 
read  an  essay  on  "  Power  of  Discipline."  Both  essays  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  writers.  -Taking  it  altogether, 
we  had  a  very  interesting  institute,  and  one  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  teachers  of  Floyd  county. 

Among  the  visitors  from  abroad  were  Profs.  J.  M.  Olcott  and  W.  A. 
Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  J.  P.  Funk  and  P.  B.  Hayes,  of  Gorydon. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  week  was  115.  G.  L.  Martin,  Sec. 

White  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Monticello, 
August  28,  with  an  enrollment  of  178  teachers.  Our  superintent,  Wm. 
Irelan,  judiciously  provided  us  with  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  who,  by 
their  diligence,  made  the  exercises  both  interesting  and  profitable.  Su- 
perintendent Irelan,  together  with  Profs.  D.  E.  Hunter,  W.  H.  Fertich, 
and  J.  G.  Koyer,  were  the  principal  workers.  Evening  lectures  were 
given  by  Profs.  D.  E.  Hunter  and  W.  H.  Fertich,  which  were  both  en- 
tertaining and  profitable.  One  evening  was  devoted  to  a  "Teachers' 
Social,"  which  was  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  institute.  It  was 
evident  that  the  teachers  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  work  accomplished, 
and  will  go  forth  to  the  work  before  them  encouraged  and  strengthened, 
realizing  that  teachers  are  in  the  world  to  make  the  world  better. 

Wm.  Guthbis,  Sec. 

Jennings  County. — ^The  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the  public 
Bcbool  building,  at  North  Vernon,  August  21, 1876,  and  continued  in 
session  five  days.  The  attendance  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  161 
teachers  being  enrolled.  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  of  School  Journal,  T.  J.  Charlton,  of 
Yincennes,  W.  T.  Frey,  of  Washington,  Lemuel  Moss,  president  of  the 
State  University,  and  other  eminent  educators,  were  present.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Moss,  Prof.  Bell,  Prof.  Charlton,  and  State  Sup't. 
Smart.  The  teachers  enjoyed  a  feast  of  valuable  instruction,  and  all 
agree  that  the  institute  of  1876  was  both  pleasant  and  highly  beneficial. 

Jno.  Carney,  President. 

Lake  County. — Teachers'  Institute  met  August  28,  and  continued 
one  week.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  names  were  enrolled,  one-half 
of  whom  were  teachers.  We  expected  the  State  Superintendent,  Profii. 
Laird  and  O.  H.  Smith,  would  have  been  with  us,  but  were  disappointed. 
Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  good  work  was  done  by  the  teach- 
n  of  the  county.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ainsworth  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
His  lecture^"  Bad  Boys" — was  No,  one, 

A  normal  was  held  in  Crown  Point,  which  began  July  17,  and  con- 
tinued six  weeks.  Fifty-six  names  were  enrolled.  We  had  a  very  inte- 
resting time.  Co.  Sup't. 
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Bbowk  Govntt* — ^The  Institute  of  this  county  was  held  at  Nashville, 
beginning  September  26.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  was 
expected,  and  the  regularity  could  have  heen  improved.  Most  of  the 
teachers  were  earnest,  however,  and  doubtless  carried  away  from  the 
institute  much  that  will  help  them  in  their  schools  the  coming  winter. 
"W.  H.  Fertich,  the  elocutionist,  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Jotfrnal,  were 
present  all  the  time,  and  did  most  of  the  work ;  J.  M.  Olcott  was  present 
one  day,  and  each  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  gave  an  evening  lec- 
ture. All  the  work  was  practical,  and  the  schools  of  Brown  county  will 
certainly  profit  from  it.  The  sup't.,  J.  M.  McGee,  is  in  earnest,  and  ia 
determined  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  by  every  legitimate 
means.  *  * 

Lapobte  Cottntt. — The  general  county  institute  of  this  county  con- 
vened Aug.  21,  1876,  Sup't.  Hosmer  presiding.  The  enrolln^ent  for  the 
week  was  171.  Judging  from  the  minutes  of  the  institute,  which  have 
been  neatly  and  tastefully  printed,  we  should  say  that  it  was  a  week  of  , 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  the  teachers  assembled.  For  instructors,  be- 
sides home  talent,  there  were  Profs.  Moury  and  Laird,  and  Smith,  of 
Hiich.,  and  Dr.  Higday,  of  Lapdrte.  On  Tuesday  evening  a  spelling 
contest  took  place,  the  best  speller,  Miss  Alice  Biley,  of  Laporte,  receiv- 
ing the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Oharles  Wickham,  of  Kingsbury,  the  second. 

*  * 

Vandebbubq  County. — The  Vanderburg  County  Institute  met  Aug. 
28,  was  largely  attended,  and  was  pronounced  very  successful.  The  en- 
rollment was  167,  and  the  average  attendance  168.  This  is  a  very  high 
average  on  the  enrollment.    F.  F.  Cowan  is  the  superintendent. 

BiPLEY  County. — The  Bipley  County  Institute,  held  at  YersailleB, 
was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county.  Enrollment,  122;  averaice  at- 
tendance, 81.  Professors  Johns  and  Thrasher  were  the  chief  instructors, 
and  gave  good  satisfaction.    S.  B.  Daubenheyer  is  superintendent. 

Union  County. — ^We  had  the  best  county  institute  here,  this  year, 
we  have  ever  had.    Forty-six  teachers  enrolled  the  first  day.    The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  the  week  was  100.    Don't  you  think  this  pretty   . 
good  for  a  county  that  only  requires  46  teachers  to  run  its  schools? 

L.  M.  Cbist. 
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WoBDs;  their  Use  and  Abuse,  by  Wm.  Matthews,  LL.  D.    Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Matthews  wrote  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
before  several  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  countty.  Being  interested 
in  the  subject,  from  time  to  time,  he  made  notes  and  additions,  until  his 
lecture  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  volume,  and  in  the  year  of  its  ma- 
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jority  be  gave  it  to  the  public.  Some  idea  of  tbe  contents  can  be  gath- 
ered frow  the  headings  of .  the  different  chapters,  which  run  thus:  the 
significance  of  words ;  the  morality  of  words ;  grand  words ;  small  word^ 
words  without  meaning;  some  abuse  of  words,  or  Bomance;  the  secret 
of  apt  words;  the  fallacies  in  words;  nicknames;  curiosities  of  language 
common  improprieties  of  speech. . 

In  his  preface,  the  writer  says  that  he  states  no  new  facts,  only  pre- 
sents them  in  a  new  form.  If  this  be  true,  the  Doctor  will  be  certain  of 
a  wide  circle  of  readers,  for  the  old  truths  must  ever  be  new  to  those 
who  are  only  just  commencing  to  study  them,  and  the  new  dress  must 
render  them  acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  truths  them- 
selves. It  is  a  book  that  will  be  useful  to  students  as  a  work  in  rhetoric; 
to  teachers  whose  work  is  teaching  the  English  language  (and  that  in- 
cludes every  one  engaged  in  the  profession),  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader  who  reads  simply  because  he  Utoea  to  read. 

How  TO  Write  Lsttbrs,  by  J.  Willis  Westlake,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia:  Sower,  Potts  &  Co. 

This  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  letter  models,  as  we  might  be  led 
to  expect  from  the  title.  It  is  a  book  designed  for  practical  use  in  and 
out  of  the  school  room,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  every-day  exercise 
in  this  most  useful  but  much  neglected  kind  of  composition.  It  is,  be- 
sides, a  correct  guide  to  those  who  have  not  the  advantages  of  the  school 
room,  but  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  art.  Many  of  the  di- 
rections given,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  seem  minute  and  pedantic  to  busi- 
ness men,  but  if  they  will  only  remember  that  nearly  four  millions  ot 
letters  go*  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  each  year,  they  might  conclude  that  a 
little  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  a  letter  would  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Out  of  this  three  or  font  millions  of  letters  that  go  to  Wash- 
ington, about  70,000  are  not  properly  directed,  and  between  three  and 
four  thousand  have  no*  directions  whatever.  The  importance  of  letter 
writing  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  thoughtful  yerson,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  confess  that  the  practice  of  this  art  is  ftill  of  irregu- 
larities. Besides  the  two  purposes  mentioned  before,  the  beok  serves  the 
third  purpose  of  supplying  a  standard  to  which  all  persons  may  resort 
for  information  in  regard  to  epistolary  art 


LOCAL. 


Ikdiana  Special  Edition  of  Harper's  School  Geography.  We 
have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  Indiana  Edition  of 
Harper's  Geography.  It  is  simply  splendid.  The  state  map  contains  all 
the  railroads  in  the  state,  all  county  seats,  and  about  all  the  towns  of  above 
600  inhabitants.    The  map  questions  are  direct  and  pointed.    The  state 
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is  described  in  the  following  order,  viz :  Surface,  drainage,  climate,  fruits, 
minerals,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  railroads  and  canals,  po- 
litical organization,  chief  cities,  education,  history.  The  engravings  are 
beautiful;  the  vignette  shows  the  log  cabin,  Tippecanoe  battle,  first  set- 
^tlers,  state  seal,  seal  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Jug  rock  in  the  center, ' 

railroads,  Union  Depot,  etc. 

* 

LssLiES  Illustrated  Diescbiption  of  ths  Gentennlal  Exposi- 
TiOK. — As  the  name  suggests, — illustrates  and  describes  the  Exposition 
as  accurately  as  the  highest  art  can  do.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
millions  who  are  unable  to  attend,  and  a  magnificent  memorial  to  those 
who  have  been.  Executed  by  Leslie's  unequaled  artist.  Agents  can 
make  liberal  salaries.  An  a<5tive  canvasser  can  make  at  least  $10  a  day. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  county,  to  whom  exclusive  territory  will  be  as- 
signed. Address  W.  Hubbard,  Leslie  Agency.  Office  No.  8,  Journal 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  10-2t 

A  Pbbmanent  Normal  School  is  to  be  instituted  at  Gharlottsville, 
Hancock  county,  to  open  on  Monday,  October  16,  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  of  that  place.  Boarding  can  be  had  at  $2.50  to  $8  per 
week  in  the  best  families,  and  good  facilities  are  offered  for  self-boarding. 
Booms  (unfurnished)  can  be  secured  at  $1  to  $2  per  month  each.  Tui- 
tion, per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  $7,  payable  in  advance.  For  reference, 
address  William  P.  Smith,  county  superintendent,  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
or  the  Editor  of  this  Journal.  'J^bt  further  information,  address  Walter 
S.  Smith,  Principal,  Gharlottsville. 


TESTIMONIAL  FROM  GEN.  LEW  WALLAGE. 


Grawfordsville,  Ind.,  Sept.  26,  1876. 

J.  M.  Olcott,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Your  Harpet'i  School  Geography  is  unquestionably  the 
neatest  and  most  attractive  work  of  the  kind  in  the  market.  The  illus- 
trations are  exquisite.  As  I  pick  my  way  through  them,  in  connection 
with  the  text,  I  cannot  but  contrast  the  study  as  Olney  gave  it  us,  and 
the  same  study  as  here  illuminated.  Your  publishers  have  made  Geog- 
raphy delightful. 

Very  truly. 

Your  ftiend, 

LEW  WALLAGE. 


The  new  advertisements  this  month  are  of  special  interest,  and  our 
readers  will  do  well  to  examine  them. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  EXPOSITION.— H. 


/> 


W.    £.   GB08BY. 


[HIO. — This  state  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  side 
gallery.  Eighteen  towns  and  cities  are  represented,  no 
country  schools.  The  exhibit  of  Cincinnati  leads  off  in 
point  of  excellence  and  varietj .  Its  school  system,  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  city,  embraces  all  grades  of  instruc- 
tion, the  primary  school  and  the  university  inclusive.  Provision 
is  made  for  instruction  in  the  special  branches  of  drawing,  music, 
and  the  German  language  throughout  all  classes. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  scholars'  work  here  found 
very  fully  displayed,  is  its  perfect  neatness  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment. All  **  grades''  of  every  school  were  represented  in  the  va- 
rious branches  taught  by  entire  class  work  as  well  as  by  selected 
papers. 

The  showing  in  German  was  the  finest  and  most  complete  in 
the  entire  department.  The  colored  youth  of  Cincinnati  are 
taught  in  separate  schools.  Their  scholars'  work  was  here  pre- 
sented in  separate  volumes.  It  was  scarcely  so  fine  as  that  of 
the  other  schools,  and  yet  the  difference  was  not  so  marked  as  of 
itself  to  attract  attention. 

The  penmanship  throughout  this  exhibit  was  superior  to  any- 
thing we  ever  saw.    Writing  is  here  made  to  appear  almost  a  fine 


\ 
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art.  Even  the  pemanship  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools, 
specimens  from  the  entire  corps  being  on  exhibition,  was  excel- 
lent.  *  • 

Systematic  instruction  in  music  throughout  is  shown  by  manu- 
script's of  results  produced  on  examination.  Some  printed  exer- 
'dses  graded,  and  reaching  a  standard  of  considerable  difficulty, 
indicated  what  pupils  of  the  various  classes  were  required  to  sing 
at  sight. 

The  system  of  drawing  taught  is  strictly  free-hand,  flat  copies 
being  used  until  the  highest  grade  in  the  grammar  school  is 
reached.  The  results  secured  in  this  branch  were  not  equal  to 
those  in  the  other  subjects  of  instruction.  The  pupils  of  the 
city  normal  school  presented  good  specimens  of  drawings  of  ob- 
jects used  in  illustrative  teaching ;  also  some  specimens  of  inven- 
tive drawing. 

The  School  of  Design  of  McMicken  University  presented  some 
fine  crayon  pieces,  life-size,  which  compare  favorably  with  the 
Massachusetts  drawing  of  the  same  class. 

The  work  in  the  higher  studies  pursued  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  was  fully  exhibited,  and  indicated  corresponding  degrees 
of  excellence.  We  notice  particularly  the  essays  on  mental  sci- 
ence presented  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools. 

There  were  some  notable  points  of  excellence  in  the  showing 
of  the  Cleveland  schools.  We  found  here  remarkable  independ- 
ence and  originality  in  methods.  The  course  pursued  in  drawing  . 
is  an  extreme,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  PrerRaphaelite  idea. 
Mr.  Abram,  the  instructor,  has  sought — and  the  results  show 
considerable  success — to  secure  excellence  and  the  due  training 
by  closely  copying  ''nature,"  using  objects  from  which  to  draw. 
The  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  presented  some  excellent 
drawings  of  public  buildings,  ''from  nature;"  also  some  beauti- 
ful etchings  on  glass. 

The  mode  of  teaching  music  deserves  especial  mention. 
Pupils  of  all  classes  are  required  to  reproduce  tones  and 
melodies  sung  and  played  in  their  hearing,  in  written  exer- 
cises.  These  exercises,  specimens  from  entire  classes  of  which 
are  shown,  imply  readiness  and  accuracy  in  the  perception  of  the 
pitch  of  musical  tones  and  a  knowledge  of  dynamics  and  ryth- 
mics as  well. 

The  execution  of  scholars'  work  in  other  branches  taught  in 
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the  Cleveland  schools  seemed  to  us  second  to  only  that  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  scholars'  work  from  the  cities  of  Columbus,  Fremont, 
Dayton,  and  Sandusky,  impressed  us  as  meritorious  in  the  order 
named.  As  a  whole,  the  high  school  work  of  the  Ohio  schools 
compares  favorably,  indeed  quite  equals  that  of  corresponding 
grades  in  the  schools'  of  Massachusetts. 

But  the  entire  absence  of  country  school  work  from  the  Ohio 
exhibit  must  be  noted  and  lamented.  There  is  here  a  fatal 
weakness  in  the  system. 

Illinois. — This  state  makes  a  noble  exhibit.  Four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  volumes  of  scholars'  work  are  presented.  Nine 
counties  show  work  from  their  ungraded  schools.  The  private 
seminaries,  as  well  as  the  graded  schools,  are  well  represented. 
The  two  normal  universities,  two  county  normal  schools,  those  of 
Cook  and  Peoria  counties,  and  one  city  training  school,  present 
the  results  of  their  instruction.  Five  colleges  and  the  Industrial 
University  are  represented,  the  latter  most  satisfactorily  and  com- 
pletely. Its  display  is  carefully  classified,  the  materials  being 
arranged  and  exhibited  under  the  (1)  College  of  Engineering, 
(2)  College  of  Natural  Science,  (3)  College  of  Agriculture, 
(4)  other  schools  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

The  students'  manuscripts  of  work,  in  all  the  departments,  so 
admirably  presented,  will  be  found  very  instructive  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  institution  which,  through  its  distinguished  pres- 
ident, Hon.  Jno.  M.  Gregory,  has  taken  so  much  intelligent  pains 
to  be  represented  at  the  Exposition. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Illinois  exhibit  embraces  an  en- 
tire and  complete  free  school  system  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  university  inclusive,  and  also  includes  nearly  every  form  of 
professional  schools  for  teachers,  besides  private  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  character  of  the  school  products  shown,  justifies  the 
interests  represented.  Of  the  country  school  work,  that  from 
Ogle  county  seemed  the  best.  Peoria  county  presented  a  unique 
showing  of  teachers'  work  in  the  county  institute.  Chicago 
presents  88  volumes  of  scholars'  work.  Besides  the  showing  of 
the  usual  branches  presented  in  all  the  schools,  there  were  on  ex- 
hibition a  "  History  of  Chicago  from  1873  to  1876,"  a  volume  of 
special  work  in  composition,  a  volume  of  special  work  in  German^ 
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and  a  volume  of  work  by  deaf  mutes.  The  work  of  entire  grades 
and  classes,  and  also  selected  work  was  shown.  The  exhibit  is 
complete  and  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  management  Com- 
position and  mathematics  were  excellent  features  of  the  Chicago 
exhibit.  The  modes  of  presenting  the  work  were  not  so  attractive 
as  might  fairly  have  been  looked  for.  The  drawings,  including 
mechanical  drawings,  from  the  evening  high  school,  were  com- 
paratively good. 

The  exhibit  of  Aurora, is  notable  in  several  important  respects^  f 

and  will  be  found  very  instructive. 

The  penmanship  of  the  manuscript  book  in  the  showing  of 
these  schools  is  not  as  good  as  the  fair  reputation  of  the  schools 
of  Aurora  would  seem  to  require.  But  the  excellencies  shown 
in  the  results  obtained  in  other  branches  by  independent  and  ad- 
mirable methods  of  instruction  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  study. 
No  tctzt-books  are  used  in  classes  below  the  high  school,  except 
for  reading  and  geography.  As  one  glances  through  the  volumes 
he  finds  that  each  subject  is  shown  throughout  its  course  as  the 
pupil  pursues  it  from  class  to  class.  The  method  of  the  teacher 
and  progress  of  the  pupil  are  at  once  indicated.    The  daily  work  ^ 

is  put  on  exhibition.  The  results  reached  by  each  pupil  in  reci- 
tation and  examination  as  presented  in  these  written  exercises, 
have  been  marked  by  the  teachers  according  to  theif  value. 

The  impromptu  essays  shown  were  excellent  evidences,  if  there 
bad  been  no  other,  that  composition  had  been  well  taught. 

In  spelling,  all  words  used  were  taught.  In  arithmetic,  the 
instruction  embraced  operations  in  all  the  Amdamental  rules  from 
the  elementary  beginnings. 

Aurora  has  its  own  training  school  in  which  teachers  are  fitted 
for  the  schools. 

The  city  of  Peoria,  second  in  size  in  the  state,  was  fairly  rep«  ^ 

resented.  The  Peoria  County  Normal  School  (county  normal 
schools  are  peculiar  to  Illinois)  presei^ted  manuscripts  of  results 
of  examinations,  and  some  well  written  essays  on  general  sub- 
jects, the  work  of  persons  preparing  to  teach.  This  institution, 
under  the  management  of  Prof.  6.  H.  White,  a  teacher  of  na- 
tional reputation,  is  manifestly  doing  its  work  well  and  gaining 
an  influence  for  good  beyond  mere  county  boundaries.  But 
there  arises,  on  the  examination  of  the  exhibit  under  considera- 
tion, the  question,  whether  a  normal  school  is  performing  its 
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proper  functions  while  restricting  its  labors  chiefly  to  academical 
work?  And  it  may  be  added  here  that  eveniihe  normal  univer- 
sities of  Illinois,  in  their  special  showings,  do  not  contribute  any 
satisfactory  products  of  strictly  professional  training. 

It  seems  right  to  say  that  a  becoming  r^ard  for  her  grand  and 
otherwise  consistent  educational  system,  would  require  a  just  use 
of  her  ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  pe- 
culiar work  of  instruction,  leaving  the  academical  work  to  her 
other  institutions,  well-appointed  and  numerous. 

Michigan* — This  exhibit  is  found  near  the  center  of  the  side 
gallery  at  the  left.  The  collection  is  largely  scholars'  work  beau- 
tifully put  up  and  bound,  and  placed  in  a  library  case  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  prominent  features  of  the  most  complete 
state  free  school  system,  embracing  as  it  does  a  curriculum  from 
primary  school  through  the  university,  are  concisely  and  well 
shown. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Adrian  schools,  W.  H.  Payne, 
makes  an  excellent  showing  of  supervision  in  the  volumes  pre- 
sented from  that  place.  It  comprises  a  history  and  description  of 
the  schools,  their  regulations,  the  forms  used,  and  the  special  di- 
rections to  teachers. 

The  high  school  work  of  Adrian  includes  French  as  well  as 
Latin,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  high  schools  of  Michigan. 
Sight  here  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  influence  of  the  State 
University  over  the  secondary  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 
state  is  marked  and  most  satisfactory.  The  exhibit  of  Michigan 
shows  more  uniform  excellence  in  the  high  school  work  in  all 
classes  of  towns  than  is  elsewhere  apparent. 

The  results  of  examinations  in  the  normal  school  were  the 
most  satisfactory  found,  in  the  maturity  and  discipline  of  mind 
shown. 

The  showing  of  the  Detroit  schools  waa  very  fine.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  especially  the  penmanship,  it  compared  fa- 
vorably with  any. 

There  were  several  points  of  excellence  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
East  Saginaw  schools.  Language  is  systematically  taught  by 
the  use  of  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
classes,  there  being  no  oral  instruction  given  in  this  branch. 
Compositions  are  not  regularly  required.    The  German  language 
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is  taught  two-sevenths  of  the  time  in  all  the  classes.  Penmaii- 
ship,  drawing,  and- music  are  regularly  taught.  One  of  the  best 
points  in  this  exhibit  was  the  work  in  arithmetic.  Neatness  and 
care  in  execution  were  characteristic. 

The  commercial  schools  of  the  state  were  fully  and  well  pre- 
sented, showing  peculiar  interest  in  this  class  of  school  work. 
There  was  one  very  complete  chart  of  the  school  system  of  the 
state,  the  most  completely  organized  in  the  country,  if  the  im- 
portant element  of  general  supervision  be  omitted  from  its  pres- 
ent status^  which  certainly  was  not  attained  without  state  and 
county  supervision.  There  are  four  other  charts  showing  areas 
and  population,  value  of  school  property,  income,  expenses,  and 
wages  of  employes,  and  location  of  schools  at  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  state. 

Calvin  township,  Cass  county,  represents  its  colored  schools,  a 
picture  of  its  model  country  school  house,  and  tells  of  permanent 
growth  of  thirty  years. 

But  there  is  nothing  of  more  interest  in  this  exhibit  than  the 
picture  of  the  public  pauper  school  building  and  grounds.  Into 
this  school  are  gathered  all  the  poor  children,  uncared  for,  in  the 
state,  where  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and  then  placed 
in  suitable  homes  under  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  state. 

Wisconsin. — This  exhibit  is  placed  next  east  of  that  of  Mich- 
igan, in  the  same  gallery.  Of  scholars'  work  118  volumes  are 
presented,  114  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee  alone,  the  largest 
amount  of  work  shown  from  any  city  in  the  country.  And  this 
presentation  is  not  one  of  mere  quantity.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  is  marked  in  almost  every  particular.  In  execution  it  vies 
with  Cincinnati.  The  penmanship  is  excellent.  In  drawing,  the 
Walter  Smith  system  being  in  use,  we  are  not  sure  but  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Milwaukee  excel  those  of  Boston,  not  in  variety, 
perhaps,  but  in  excellence  of  work.  Every  pupil  who  can  write 
and  every  school  are  represented  in  every  subject  taught.  Sup't, 
McAlister,  his  teachers  and  pupils,  have  earned  a  medal  for  well 
directed  industry.  We  notice  particularly  a  volume  from  the 
Milwaukee  normal  school  as  of  special  interest,  contributing 
essays  indicating  the  methods  followed  in  the  schools. 

The  State  University  and  the  four  normal  schools  present  vol- 
umes of  work.     The  students  of  the  former  make  a  showing  that 
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to  our  mind  is  equal,  if  no^  superior,  to  the  manuscript  work  of 
that  of  any  other  institution  of  like  rank.  Of  course  this  obser- 
servation  is  necessarily  superficial,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as 
decisive  on  matters  of  pure  scholarship  in  recondite  subjects. 

We  found  here  a  remarkable  volume  of  drawings  by  A.  L. 
Kumlein,  student  of  the  University,  consisting  of  complete  rep- 
resentations of  natural  history  objects,  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  work  of  their  kind  in  the  educational  department. 

We  examined  the  volume  of  work  from  the  Whitewater  nor- 
mal school  somewhat  carefully,  and  found  it  meritorious  in  the 
best  sense. 

Beyond  this  the  exhibit  of  Wisconsin  was  unworthy  of  the  state, 
only  six  towns  being  represented. 

We  note  a  collection  of  works  published  by  the  faculty  of  the 
State  University;  transactions  of  societies,  agricultural,  13  vols.; 
historical,  6  vols.;  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  2  vols. 

There  were  also  presented  15  vols,  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education ;  reports  of  the  schools  from  1849 ;  a  history  of 
education ;  an  outline  of  the  normal  school  system ;  and  a  vol- 
ume on  the  colleges -of  the  state.  There  were  on  the  walls  pho- 
tographs of  Milwaukee  school  buildings,  of  the  University  build- 
ings and  a  normal  school  building ;  also,  a  topographical  map  of 
the  University  grounds,  and  a  map  showing  the  location  of  every 
school  in  the  state  and  its  grade. 

Iowa. — The  exhibit  of  Iowa  is  located  between  the  exhibits  of 
Maine  and  Missouri.  Some  250  volumes  of  scholars'  work  is 
presented  for  inspection.  This  work  comes  mainly  from  cities 
and  towns.  A  few  country  schools  are  presented,  those  of  Clay- 
ton county  making  the  best  exhibit. 

The  city  of  Burlington  presents  56  volumes  of  work;  Des 
Moines  31  volumes,  and  some  fine  drawings.  The  showing  of 
Davenport  is  small,  but  superior  in  every  respect.  It  presents  a 
complete  school  system,  including  high  and  training  schools. 
The  professional  work  of  the  'latter,  the  essays  on  methods  of 
instruction  in  various  branches  by  the  pupil- teachers  of  the  school 
merit  special  attention  and  study.  The  drawing,  including  map 
drawing,  was  good,  and  the  penmanship  excellent.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  manuscriptis  on  all  subjects  was,  perhaps,  equal  to 
that  of  any  schools  making  a  display  of  work.    The  work  from 
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the  high  school  gives  it  a  first  rank.  But  the  exhibit  of  Iowa, 
as  a  whole,  was  not  an  adequate  showing  of  its  truly  fine  school 
system  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  ranks  with  that  of  any  western 
state.  We  are  not  sure  but  its  country  schools,  if  shown,  would 
prove  themselves  among  the  best 

Missouri. — This  exhibit  is  next  to  that  of  Iowa,  east,  in  the 
side  gallery.  There  are  represented  111  volumes  of  scholars' 
work,  of  which  81  volumes  are  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.     The  , 

30  other  volumes  embrace  town  and  country  school  work,  princi- 
pally, a  few  private  seminaries  being  represented.  The  showing 
from  the  city  schools  of  St.  Louis  is  very  full  and  interesting. 
One  feature  of  peculiar  interest  is  its  natural  science  instruction 
in  the  district  and  grammar  schools.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
not  fairly  represented  in  the  manuscripts  shown.  Manifestly  the 
teachers  have  sought  to  convey  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion in  the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  have  succeeded  in  a 
measure  highly  commendable.  But  there  are  not  a  few  indica^ 
tions  in  the  work  that  the  capacities  of  the  children  have  either 
not  been  reached  by  the  instruction,  because  not  adapted  to  their  ( 

powers,  or  they  have  been  overtasked  in  the  quantity  given. 
This  is  shown  in  many  instances  in  the  failures  of  the  children  to 
express  themselves  clearly.  We  do  not  want  to  seem  positive  on 
this  point,  knowing  as  we  do  from  personal  observation  that  a 
good  work  is  being  done  in  St.  Louis  in  this  regard.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  this  apparent  weakness  in  the  natural  science  instruction 
should  rather  be  charged  to  a  neglect  of  instruction  in  composi- 
tion and  language  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  drawing  presented,  especially  that  from  the  normal  school^ 
and  the  map  drawing,  were  very  good. 

Papers  from  entire  classes,  and  selected  papers  on  all  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  were  shown. 

There  were  on  the  tables  six  portfolios  of  photographs  of  school 
buildings,  rooms,  plans,  etc.  ' 

The  Kindergarten  work  exhibited  was  the  most  complete  and 
satisftctory  shown.  It  consisted  of  designs,  models  by  the  chil- 
dren, drawings,  materials,  etc. 

The  State  University  was  represented  by  large  paintings  of  its 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  a  chart  showing  its  history  and  more 
important  statistics. 
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Among  the  most  noteworthy  things  in  this  exhibit  was  the  com- 
plete reports  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  containing  the 
special  reports  of  Sup't.  W.  T.  Harris,  surpassing  in  value,  per- 
haps, any  other  educational  matter  of  the  kind. 

Maryland. — This  exhibit  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  side 
gallery.  A  school  map  is  presented,  on  which  is  shown  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  schools,  white  and  colored.  The  colored  .schools^ 
are  found  principally  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  principal^ 
makes  a  showing  of  results  in  examinations  consisting  of  bound 
volumes  of  manuscripts  covering  a  period  of  ten  years  of  school 
work.  There  are  some  fair  specimens  of  map  drawing  from  the 
same  school. 

The  Baltimore  city  grammar  schools  present  a  good  exhibit  of 
scholars'  work.  There  were  photographs  of  the  school  buildings 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Female  High  Schools,  and  of  one 
of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  presented  a  collection  of  admi- 
rable designs  for  school  buildings  which  serve  a^  models  through- 
out the  State. 

The  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind  exhibits  a  case  of  work 
in  worsted,  beads,  and  wax  flowers. 

Samples  of  school  furniture  in  general  use  are  shown ;  alsa 
specimens  of  the  text*books  used. 

Minnesota. — ^The  high  school  of  Winona,  by  its  principal  ^ 
Professor  I.  Shepherd,  presented  one  very  creditable  volume  of 
scholars'  work. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to  the  Amerioan  Bookf- 
sdleTf  educational  number,  for  what  follows  respecting  Kentucky^ 
Tennessee,  New  Orleans,  and  Hampton  Institute; 

Kentucky. — Kentucky  exhibits  very  little  school  work,  but 
Professor  Henderson,  the  State  Superintendent,  has  prepared  for 
distribution  here  a  pamphlet  containing  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  which  has  made  great 
advances  in  the  work  of  popular  education  within  the  past  few 
years. 

In  this  section  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  lo- 
cated at  Louisville,  makes  ^  interesting  exhibit  of  plates  and 
books,  music,  maps,  etc.,  for  the  blind. 
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Tennessee. — In  the  section  with  the  Minnesota  exhibit,  Ten- 
nessee shows  photographs  of  her  normal  school  at  Nashville, 
which  was  opened  in  December  last.  The  cities  of  Memphis  and 
Nashville  show  some  creditable  work  in  the  common  branches, 
but  there  is  no  exhibit  from  the  country  schools.  Last  year 
eight  counties  reported  no  schools  for  want  of  funds,  and  eight 
counties  made  no  reports  at  all. 

New  Orleans. — ^In  this  section,  also,  New  Orleans  made  a 
limited  display  of  photographs  of  its  school  buildings,  its  school 
records  and  school  work,  all  of  which  indicate  that  the  city  pro- 
vides handsomely  for  the  education  of  its  children.  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  of  its  work  is  not  shown.  What  there  is  to  be  seen  is 
collected  in  paper  covers,  and  the  interest  with  which  it  is  exam- 
ined  is  rapidly  wearing  it  out  with  much  handling. 

• 

Hampton  Institute,  etc. — In  the  same  section  is  the  exhibit 
of  the  Hampton  Institute  of  Virginia,  and  the  Fisk  University 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  displaying  views  of  the  buildings,  some  of 
the  agricultural  products,  and  samples  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
students.  There  are  also  specimens  of  drawing,  writing,  essay 
writing,  and  other  school  work,  all  showing  great  aptitude  and 
earnest  effort.  Both  of  these  institutions  are  now  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  American  Missionary  Society  which  founded  them, 
but  the  society  has  five  other  chartered  institutions  in  the  south 
and  a  large  number  of  other  schools,  which  are  doing  important 
work  in  the  education  of  colored  people. 

We  hope,  hereafter,  to  present  a  summary  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Exhibit,  using  the  exhibit  in  the  government 
building  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  a  thorough  review  of  Euro- 
pean educatio];L  as  represented  at  Philadelphia. 


Might  I  give  counsel  to  any  young  hearer  I  would  say  to  him, 
try  to  frequent  the  company  of  your  betters ;  in  books  and  life 
that  is  the  most  wholesome  society ;  learn  to  admire  rightly,  the 
great  pleasure  of  life  is  that.  Note  what  the  great  men  admire; 
they  admire  great  things ;  narrow  spirits  admire  basely  and  wor- 
ship meanly. 
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ADVANCED  READING.— NO.  I. 


P   '' 


FRAISE  RICHARD. 


I  DO  NOT  underrate  music,  drawing,  or  painting,  as  accomplish- 
ments, when  I  declare  reading — ^good  reading — to  be  the 
crowning  excellency  of  every  young  person's  education, — the  wn« 
qua  non  without  which  the  spiritual  structure  is  manifestly  incom- 
plete. It  is  but  right  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  doctor  who 
once  declared,  in  a  public  assembly,  that  he  would  much  rather 
have  his  daughter  an  intelligent  and  effective  reader  than  a  skill- 
ful performer  on  the  piano. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  but 
a  few  of  the  points  deserving  attention,  commencing  with 

FALSE   NOTIONS   ON   READING. 

1.  Bapid  Pronunciation  of  Words. — In  too  many  cases  all  the 
beauties  of  the  composition,  force,  sentiment,  etc.,  are  sacrificed 
to  the  simple  calling  of  words.  The  mind  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  several  words  and  sen- 
tences uttered.  The  habit  is  a  pernicious  one,  and  needs  to  be 
broken  up. 

2.  A  desire  to  get  through  the  hook. — This  seems  to  be  the  chief 
purpose  of  some  parents  in  sending  their  childi^n  to  school,  and 
it  receives  no  inconsiderable  encouragement  from  the  practice  of 
teachers  who  seem  to  think  knowledge  can  be  measured  like  cloth 
or  potatoes.  When  the  urchin  has  '^gone  through  his  book"  one 
or  more  times,  he  is  ready  for  promotion. 

3.  7%e  Use  of  Rules, — Many  of  our  text-books  give  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  certain  inflections,  emphases,  pauses,  etc.  I 
remember  distinctly  when  I  was  compelled  to  memorize  those 
rules  and  recite  them  word  for  word,  as  found  in  the  text.  The 
sentiment  of  the  language  read  was  never  taken  into  considera- 
tion. As  well  might  a  teacher  give  his  pupils  printed  rules  for 
sneezing  or  laughing. 

4.  Servile  Imitation, — **A11  affectation  but  creates  disgust." 
How  serious  a  mistake  is  made,  therefore,  by  that  teacher,  even 
though  a  professional  elocutionist,  who  requires  his  pupils  to  read 
a  certain  passage  as  he  does.     Why  not  ask  his  pupils  to  walk 
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like  himself,  to  eat  like  himself,  to  laugh  like  himself?    Danger 
is  to  be  found  on  this  line.    Beware. 

OBJECTS  TO  BE  AIMED  AT. 

1.  Correct  and  graceful  posture,  whether  in  reading  or  speak- 
ing, or  in  taking  the  stage. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  the  voice.  This  is  too  much  neglected. 
Capable  of  expressing  the  sweetest  and  most  varied  sounds,  the 
human  voice  deserves  the  most  unremitting  attention  at  the 
hands  of  instructors.  Distinguishing  by  its  harsh  and  grating 
or  its  musical  and  pleasing  intonations,  the  rude  from  the  culti- 
vated and  refined,  it  can  scarcely  occupy  too  prominent  a  position 
in  scholastic  training. 

3.  Mental  discipline.  Very  few  people  can  read  a  paragraph 
or  a  page  and,  in  their  own  language,  give  cteayly  the  germ- 
thoughts  contained.  Not  a  large  number  of  persons  can  hear  a 
sermon  or  a  lecture  and  afterwards  give  an  outline  of  the  points 
made,  and  that,  too,  in  logical  order.  To  follow  an  argument, 
or  a  line  of  thought,  requires  close  attention,  and  begets  mental 
power  akin  to  that  developed  by  a  geometrical  demonstration. 
This  result  can  be  accomplished  in  the  reading  exercises  of  the 
school. 

4.  The  perception  of  certain  literary  beauties : 

(1).  Sentential  structure.  If  "  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,"  so  will  the  reading  of  good  language  improve  the 
pupil's  ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 

(2).  The  meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  These  are  learned 
by  their  oontextural  relations. 

(3).  The  use  of  figures  of  speech, — the  ornaments  of  thought 

(4).  The  cogency  and  coherency  of  thought.  As  great  diver- 
sity exists  in  the  modes  of  expressing  thought  as  will  be  found  in 
styles  of  dress. 

(5).  The  revelation  of  self.  Some  authors  impress  them- 
selves  so  thoroughly  upon  their  productions  that  their  signatures 
are  not  needed  to  identify  the  sama  This  power  to  read  hu- 
man nature  in  written  language  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
study  of  the  human  countenance  in  society.  Let  it  be  attended  to. 

5.  Improvement  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization. 

6.  The  acquisition  of  collateral  knowledge ;  as,  history,  geog- 
raphy, chronology,  science,  literature,  etc. 
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7.  A  desire  for  general  literary  culture,  the  reading  of  jour- 
nals, newspapers,  books,  magazines.  The  mastery  of  certain 
text-books  in  reading  and  elocution  is  not  an  end  but  a  means. 
The  great  object  should  be  to  create  a  thirst  for  reading,  a  desire 
to  be  intelligent  on  all  the  questions  that  agitate  the  public  mind. 
Any  result  short  of  this  is  equivalent  to  a  failure  in  school 
training. 

I  trust  teachers  will  attach  a  higher  importance  to  this  mudi 
neglected  but  greatly  needed  branch  of  school  training. 

Republic,  Ohio. 
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GHAS.   PEtEBSON. 


IT  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  science  of  Book-keeping  and 
Business  Practice  in  this  western  country  has  received  more 
than  a  very  limited  attention.  Even  at  the  present  time,  there 
yet  remain  some  relics  of  the  barbarous  ages  in  our  midst.  As 
we  do  not  recognize  any  system  or  science  in  the  method  of  keep- 
ing books  by  single  entry,  we  shall  give  it  only  a  passing  notice, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  science  of  Double 
Entry  Book-keeping  and  Business  Practice.  All  that  is  claimed 
for  single  entry  in  its  purity,  is  a  record  of  personal  accounts  due 
us,  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  cash.  Authors  of  the 
present  day,  upon  the  science  of  book-keeping,  simply  refer  to 
the  style  of  single  entry  as  something  that  has  existed,  but  of  very 
little  importance  in  the  make  up  of  business  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  Were  it  not  the  case  that  occasionally  it  is  required  to 
change  a  collection  of  accounts,  heretofore  kept  by  single  entry, 
into  the  more  scientific  and  modem  method  of  double  entry,  the 
former  would,  perhaps,  long  ere  this  have  become  totally  forgot- 
ten. Singly  entry  affords  neither  satisfaction  nor  accuracy,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  some  auxiliary  books,  properly  belong- 
ing to  double  entry,  neither  merchant  nor  mechanic  would  be 
able  to  define  his  business,  either  in  its  progress  or  at  its  termi- 
nation. 

Double  Entry  Book-keeping  embraces  a  correct  record  of  busi- 
ness transactions  and  relations. 
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BuBiness  is  defined  as  an  exchange  of  commodities.  You  pos- 
sess something  which  I  want,  for  which  I  am  willing  to  give  you, 
upon  a  previous  agreement,  what  I  hold  or  control.  This  inter- 
change admits  of  many  modifications,  and  often  specific  acts  are 
performed  to  offset  the  receipt  of  a  valuable  consideration.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  these  manifold  trans- 
actions, that  we  may,  in  aftertime,  refer  to  the  same,  with  a  view 
to  the  proper  adjustment  of  our  business  with  others.  This  is 
called  book-keeping  or  account-keeping.  All  trades  or  specula- 
tions are  not  successful,  hence  parties  are  often  subject  to  a  loss, 
which  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  These 
features  in  business  are  the  result  of  our  energy  of  enterprise. 
The  desire  of  all  business  men  is  to  gain,  and,  by  steady  accu- 
mulation, to  increase  their  wealth,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life 
and  provide  for  helpless  families  placed  in  their  charge.  Loss  in 
business  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  few  of  which  are 
here  enumerated :  A  deficiency  of  cash  capital,  thereby  increas- 
ing responsibilities  in  bank  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
trade.  Every  ^omiie  to  pay  is  an  additonal  burden  to  the  load 
that  a  husiness  man  is  obliged  to  carry  in  his  financial  operations. 
Each  responsibility  assumed  in  this  line  is  but  another  link  in  the 
chain,  whose  weight  will  eventually  drag  him  down  and  wipe  him 
out  from  the  commercial  fraternity.  It  is  much  easier  to  promise 
to  pay  in  the  future,  with  a  hope  of  realizing  upon  the  invest- 
ment in  time  to  meet  the  engagement,  than  to  pay  the  cash  upon 
the  spot.  The  day  of  reckoning  comes  slowly  but  comes  surely, 
and  will  be  the  least-prepared-for  day  in  a  merchant's  calendar. 
This  interest  paying,  at  high  rates,  is  one  of  the  loss  causes  to 
which  I  have  heretofore  alluded.  Again,  the  expense  account  in 
a  man's  business  cuts  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  increasing  the 
losses,  at  the  taking  of  a  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  general  term,  expense,  embraces  all  the  outlay  which  is 
necessary  to  manage  or  carry  on  the  business.  Oil  applied  to 
machinery  reduces  friction,  and  produces  a  free  and  easy  motion. 
Expense,  judiciously  applied  to  the  requirements  of  a  business^ 
will  also  produce  smooth  running  and  satisfactory  results;  but 
when  carelessly  and  improvidently  used,  when  applied  with  a  free 
hand,  indifferent  to  the  absolute  demands  of  the  business,  then, 
like  too  much  oil  applied  to  machinery,  it  slops  over,  runs  down 
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and  wastes,  and,  in   the  end,  proves  to  be  a  very  expensive 
account. 

Young  beginners  in  trade  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  this  excess 
very  early  in  their  career  as  merchants. 

Thus:  A  warehouse  or  storeroom  is  provided;  this  may  or 
may  not  be  a  judicious  selection.  A  grand  office  must  be  fitted 
out,  and  that  in  style  regardless  of  costs.  Here  is  an  item  which 
unnecessarily  swells  the  expense  account,  thereby  detracting  from 
the  resources  of  the  business.  This  should  be  avoided,  at  least 
at  the  outset,  and  as  the  business,  by  reason  of  its  prosperity, 
demands  an  increase  of  facilities  and  conveniencies,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  should  the  merchant  suffer  such  a  withdrawal  of 
capital  from  its  legitimate  channel.  One  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess in  merchandising  lies  in  having  a  thoroughly  competent  pur- 
chaser for  the  wares  in  which  you  intend  to  trade.  This  requires 
a  person  fully  posted  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  and  that  person 
should  be  the  proprietor  or  one  of  the  partners.  We  often  see 
young  men  embarking  in  a  business  of  which  they  have  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge;  hence  they  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
hired  experience.  I  should  advise  all  young  men,  who  contem- 
plate entering  into  the  work  of  merchandising  or  manufacturing, . 
to  spend  a  sufficient  time  with  some  fully  competent  person,  in 
either  branch  of  trade,  that  they  may  become  posted  in  the  ope- 
lations  and  requirements  of  the  business  which  they  have  adopted. 
Business  men  are  perfected  like  master  mechanics,  by  close  ap- 
plication and  indefatigable  labor.  Because  a  man  may  have 
money,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  application  of  the  same  to 
a  line  of  Inanufacturing  or  merchandising  will  secure  success. 
But  a  dose  scrutiny  of  the  quality  of  goods  made  or  purchased, 
with  a  selection  of  a  proper  time  for  purchases  and  investments, 
will  insure  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 

Another  item  of  expense  to  be  carefully  watched  and  kept 
under  control,  is  the  emplojrment  of  help.  Employes  will  be  in 
^  abundance,  and  from  these  you  should  select  such  as  are  compe- 
tent, and  to  each  assign  a  duty  that  will  occupy  his  whole  time 
and  attention.  Not  desiring,  at  this  time,  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  advice  to  new  b^inners,  I  will  turn  to  other  topics,  hoping 
to  revert  to  this  all  important  subject  in  the  future, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AS  ▲  RULE,  the  little  child,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  has  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  con- 
sidoring  its  opportunities  and  the  strength  of  its  mental  poweiB, 
than  it  will  ever  do  again  in  any  equal  period  of  time.  It  comes 
into  the  world  ignorant,  and  at  every  step  in  its  existence  it  feels 
the  burden  of  that  ignorance  crushing  it  back  to  mother  earth. 
In  its  extremity  it  instinctively  calls  out  to  everything  that  comes 
in  its  way,  to  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  toy,  bird,  beast, 
flower,  sunbeam,  ''I  am  ignorant,  I  need  knowledge,  I  must 
have  it  or  I  must  perish ;  teach  me,  O  teach  me !"  And  how  the 
little  thing  does  learn!  With  what  avidity  it  seizes  upon  knowl- 
edge coming  to  it  through  the  channel  of  its  every  sense!  It 
sees  everything,  feels  everything,  and  tests  the  sound  of  every- 
thing it  can  get  into  its  hands.  It  learns  the  use  of  its  limbs,  its 
senses,  and  its  organs  of  speech ;  it  learns  to  do  a  thousand 
things,  the  names  of  a  thousand  objects,  the  signs  of  a  thousand 
Ideas ;  it  learns  practically  the  different  parts  of  speech,  how  to 
form  a  statement,  how  to  ask  a  question,  to  make  an  exclamation, 
And  to  give  a  command,  with  all  the  necessary  emphasis  and  in- 
flection: in  short,  it  learns  an  intricate  language,  all  without  any 
s[>ecial  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  give  it  instruction.  It 
feels  its  needs,  and  gratefully  and  humbly  it  receives  the  supply 
from  whatever  source.  After  a  while  it  begins  to  feel  that  it 
knows  something  and  can  do  something ;  it  then  begins  to  feel 
self  sufficient,  and  self-sufficiency  is  the  parent  of  pride,  and  pride 
Is  A  fioliath  among  the  enemies  of  scholarship. 

The  person  in  whom  pride,  of  the  baser  sort,  has  become  a 
habit,  is  apt  to  think  that  he  knows  about  all  that  he  needs  to 
know;  or,  feeling  his  ignorance,  he  wants  others  to  ihink  that  he 
s  it.  He  is  therefore  led  to  pretend  to  knowledge  which  he 
')t  possess,  and  to  shrewdly  cover  up  ignorance,  which  he 
sses. 
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Pride  tella  the  student  to  take  many  studies  at  a  time;  Hu- 
mility says,  *'  Take  only  enough."  Pride  snys,  "  Strive  to  know 
something  of  everything ;"  Humility  says,  ''  It  is  better  to  know 
everything  about  something."  Pride  says,  ^'  If  you  have  squan- 
dered the  best  part  of  the  evening,  sit  up  late  to  prepare  your 
lessons,  and  be  sure  to  tell  everybody  what  time  you  retired,  that 
you  may  be  thought  to  be  studious  r"  Humility  says,  *^  Be  stu- 
dious at  the  right  time,  economize  your  moments  and  your 
strength."  Pride  says,  ''  If  called  upon  to  ask  questions  in  the 
class  on  points  you  do  not  understand,  pretend  that  there  are 
none  on  which  you  need  instruction;"  Humility  says,  "Ask 
proper  and  pointed  questions  until  you  are  sure  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  subject,  or,  at  least,  until  you  see  how  you  can 
master  it  for  yourself."  Pride  says,  ^^  Make  bdieve  you  are  an 
honest  student;"  Humility  says,  *'  Be  an  honest  student."  Pride 
says,  ^*  Make  a  good  reputation  at  all  hazards ;"  Humility  says, 
''  Establish  a  good  character,  and  your  reputation  will  take  care 
of  itself."  Pride  says,  "  Seek  a  smattering  of  all  the  most  high- 
sounding  subjects ;"  Humility  says,  '*  Seek  an  organic  knowledge 
of  the  most  valuable  subjects."  Pride  says,  "Seek  to  make  a 
stunning  impression;"  Humility  says,  "Seek  the  truth.'* 

The  greatest  and  most  valuable  scholars  of  every  age  of  the 
world,  have  been  humble,  and  therefore  teachable,  men  and 
women ;  the  most  reprehensible  ignoramuses  of  every  age,  have 
been  too  proud  to  be  taught.  Pride  is  an  arch-enemy  to  scholar- 
ship. Humility  is  an  indispensable  Mend. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  TEACHER. 

BROTHER  Superintendents. — ^Let  us  hear  from  you  on  the 
subject  of  school  meetings.  My  observation  is  that  they  are 
a  sham  and  a  nuisance,  and  that  nobody  ever  goes  to  them  ex- 
cept when  money  is  offei^  either  for  wood,  for  repars,  for  house 
building,  or  for  teacher  hire.  With  us  it  is  a  recognized  tact 
that  in  the  mere  interest  of  education  and  child-welfare,  no  one 
ever  goes  to  a  school  meeting.  But  when  money  is  offered  for  a 
teacher,  then  every  faunily  that  has  a  candidate  who  can  read 
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flnently  and  cipher  as  fiur  as  diyision,  musters  its  kin  down  to  the 
ninety-ninth  degr^,  and  every  loafer  of  whom  it  can  hope  to 
make  a  voter.  And  the  role  of  the  school  meeting,  as  of  general 
politics,  is  that  "everything  is  fair  in  war." 

Oar  school  meetings  are  not  quite  so  rabblesome  and  bad  since 
I  b^an  to  role  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  vote  except  those 
whose  names  the  trustee,  in  taking  his  annual  enumeration  of 
children,  has  "listed"  as  the  guardians  of  those  children.  But. 
improved  as  it  is  by  this  ruling,  it  is  still  often  a  scene  of  neigh- 
borhood strife,  and  always  of  pure  covetousness.  Education  and 
the  chOdren  are  ignored  and  forgotten.  The  sole  thought  and 
effort  with  each  voter  is  either  to  ^  the  school  money  for  him* 
self,  or  to  gwe  it  to  his  friend  and  partizan. 

These  school  meetings  breed  lasting  alienations  and  bitter 
feuds,  so  bitter,  sometimes,  that  the  children  of  the  disappointed 
party  get  no  schooling  untU  their  parents,  by  the  usual  machinery 
of  politics,  come  again  into  power  and  into  the  possession  of  the 
school  money.  Because  of  these  and  other  evils,  all  of  which 
might  easily  be  remedied  by  wise  legislation,  our  schools  are  now 
daily  educating  but  little  over  one-third  of  the  school  children. 

Our  present  school  law  puts  it  in  the  power  of  trustees  to  pre- 
vent most  of  these  evils,  and  to  give  the  children  suitable  and 
and  competent  teachers.  But  they  will  not  exercise  the  power. 
To  do  so  is  to  endanger  their  own  re-election.  Self-sacrifice  is 
too  Ghrist-like  and  rare  a  virtue  to  be  expected  of  the  average 
man  in  any  elective  office,  and  trustees  are  average  men. 

Prof.  Bloss  told  me,  during  his  candidacy,  that  if  elected  he  should 
try  to  have  the  law  so  changed  as  to  require  a  scholar  qualifica- 
tion for  the  trusteeship.  This  would  certainly  increase  his  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  in  his  township  institutes,  and  in  all  his 
work  of  school  supervision  after  his  schools  were  officered  and  set 
to  work.  But  it  would  not  help  him  to  officer  them — that  is,  it 
would  not  at  ail  relieve  the  difficulty  alluded  to.  He  would  still 
be  afraid  to  appoint  the  teacher  himself;  and  teacher  elections 
would  still  lead  to  neighborhood  strife,  and  to  child-cheating  and 
bad  schools. 

Another  evil  of  our  school  meetings,  and  especially  of  teach- 
ere^  elections  is  this:  During  the  canvass,  slander  and  personal 
abuse  run  high,  as  in  all  popular  elections;  and  when  the  sohool 
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opens,  if  the  disappointed  party  allow  their  children  to  go  at  all, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  if  only  te  annoy  the  other  party  and  make 
their  own  slanders  seem  true,  the  unfortunate  teacher  finds,  in 
every  pupil  of  the  disappointed  party,  a  personal  enemy,  who 
honestly  believes  in  the  oft  repeated  words  of  his  own  parents, 
that  the  teacher  is  incompetent  to  teach,  and  is  a  scoundrel  be- 
sides. And  how  is  the  poor  teacher  to  do  any  good  with  such  a 
school,  or  have  any  government  and  order  in  it?  Here  is  the 
secret  of  some  of  our  school  emeutes,  as  also  of  the  poor  schools, 
as  well  as  of  the  failure  of  some  of  our  best  teachers.  They 
could  make  neither  skill,  nor  talent,  nor  high  scholarship,  suc- 
cessful against  the  rancor  produced  by  the  slanderous  canvass 
through  which  they  had  passed  into  their  schools;  and  of  course 
they  failed  and  the  children  were  cheated.  So  bitter  does  this 
rancor  become  that  it  has  sometimes  culminated  in  the  burning 
of  the  school  house. 

The  whole  system  of  teacher-elections,  while  good  in  theory, 
is  in  practice  evil,  "only  evil  and  that  constitutional."  That  is, 
it  would  be  good  if  human  nature  were  perfect  But  as  long  as 
men  love  money,  and  as  ''  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,"  just  so  long  will  these  elections  cheat  the  children  in  the 
interest  of  others,  and  make  but  half  efficient  the  great  school 
system  of  the  state.  The  schools  of  my  county  are  not  doing 
one-half  the  good  that  they  might  do,  and  can  be  made  to  do. 

Well,  what's  the  remedy?  Why  assume,  what  is  really  the 
&ct,  that  the  school  children  are,  just  as  the  school  machinery  is, 
the  property  of  the  state;  that  each  is  the  complement  of  the 
other  and  must  go  along  with  the  other,  and  that  the  state  will 
run  the  whole  concern  under  its  own  state-appointed  officers  and 
managers.  But  whom  shall  the  state  appoint  to  this  work? — 
the  county  derk?  the  auditor?  the  treasurer?  the  state's  attorney 
for  that  district?  or  the  sheriff?  Each  one  of  these  officers  has 
work  enough  now  for  one  man.  And  often  his  present  work  is 
so  inconsistent  with  this  school  work  that  each  would  both  hinder 
and  hurt  the  other. 

At  the  age  of  65,  and  thus  with  the  high  probability  of  soon 
giving  up  all  active  participation  in  the  works  of  this  world,  it  is 
certainly  impudent,  if  not  less  hazardous  in  me  than  it  would  be 
in  a  young  man  to  suggest  for  this  work  the  county  superintend- 
ent, elected  as  heretofore  by  the  trustees.    This  trustee-election 
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brings  him  near  enough  to  popular  amenabilty.  An<1  yet  it  puts 
him  one  step  further  than  the  trustees  are  from  factional  control 
and  the  fear  of  factional  displacement. 

llie  county  superintendent  soon  comes  to  know  something  of 
the  general  qualifications  of  all  his  teachers,  ^d  every  day  he 
learns  better  and  better  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  for  partic- 
ular kinds  of  work.  Daily,  too,  he  is  learning  both  the  wants 
and  the  needs  of  each  district  in  his  county.  And  these  two 
things,  the  pupils'  wants  and  the  educational  needs  of  his  people 
are  often  heaven-wide  apart.  And  thus,  like  a  good  Methodist 
bishop  at  conference,  he  can,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  select  both 
men  for  places  and  places  for  men  better  than  anybody 
else  can.  A  county  superintendent  who  is  at  once  a  good  man 
and  an  able  officer,  can,  I  know,  greatly  increase  and,  perhaps, 
even  double  the  teaching  power  of  his  whole  teaching  corps.  He 
can  put  stout  and  able-bodied  Goliaths  in  charge  of  schools  where 
Young  America  carries  pistols  in  his  pocket  and  frightens  away 
competent  but  less  able-bodied  teachers.  And  for  a  district  made 
up  wholly  of  little  children  and  chiefly  of  girls,  he  will,  with 
equal  wisdom,  select  a  good  and,  perhaps,  a  delicate  woman  with 
strong  maternal  instinct  and  fair  didactic  power.  The  first  will 
both  aioe  and  teach  his  young  savages.  The  second  will  both  win 
and  teach  her  young  seraphs.  Each  w^ill  do  work  for  which  the 
other  is  wholly  incompetent. 

Will  educators  and  law-makers  second  such  a  change?  Well, 
I  don't  know  that  this  is  the  very  best  change  that  can  be  made; 
but  change  we  must.  No  change  whatever  can  worse  us,  for  our 
present  system  of  venal  elections  is  a  sham  and  a  nuisance,  a 
cheat  on  the  children  and  a  waste  of  our  school  money. 

I  hope  that  other  superintendents  will  speak  out  on  this  sub- 
ject,and  either  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong  or  else  help  me  get 
the  law  right  M.  M.  Campbell, 

Superintendent  Monroe  County. 

Bloomington,  Aug.  26,  1876. 


David  Dudley  Field  is  not  a  teacher  of  Penmanship.  Re- 
cently he  signed  a  legal  document  and  sent  it  to  a  printer  in  Al- 
bany.  The  proof  was  sent  to  him  to  be  read,  and  *'  David  Dud- 
ley Field,"  in  manuscript,  appeared  in  type  as  "Tried  and  duly 
filed." 
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WHEN  SCHOOL  "LETS  OUT. 


When  Bchool  "lets  out"  at  sun-down  time, 
And  shadows  long  up  hill-sides  climb, 
With  leap  and  romp  and  laugh  and  shout, 
In  kilt  and  smock  and  roundabout, 
By  grain-field  fence,  through  pasture-grass, 
A  foot-worn  way,  the  scholars  pass; 
And  bright-faced  elf  and  brown-faced  lout 
Go  heart-glad  home,  when  school  "lets  out." 

I  sit  and  watch,  where,  white  and  slow, 
The  mistress  moves  in  grace  below : 
A  lithe  young  girl,  with  folded  hands. 
With  low-down  locks  in  wide,  brown  bands, 
Who  floatB  in  light  where  deep  shade  lies, 
With  sweet,  sad  looks  in  lake-blue  eyes; 
t  sit  and  watch,  and  hope  and  doubt 
I  know  not  what,  when  school  "lets  out." 

Were  I  so  young  as  they  who  know 
The  mild  maid-rule,  just  the^'e  below, 
Would  I  be  glad  as  they  who  pass 
By  grain-field  fence  and  pasture-grass? 
Would  I  be  glad  the  home- bound  way. 
And  laugh  and  shout  and  romp  as  they? 
It  might  be  so  in  roundabout. 
But  not  as  now,  when  school  "  lets  out," 

Some  day — how  sdbn  I  cannot  tell, 
But  some  day  soon,  I  know  full  well — 
My  feet  shall  fall  with  beat  as  slow 
The  green  laid  way  that  hers  do  go, 
And  I  shall  feel  my  great  heart  rise 
To  tender  looks  from  lake-blue  eyes. 
And  there  shall  be  no  fear,  no  doubt, 
Her  hand  in  mine,  when  school  "  lets  out." 

Henry  T.  Stanton  in  ^^Home  and  Schoot*  for  OeU 


HOW  GEN.  NEWTON  RAISED  HELL-GATE. 


IT  is,  perhaps,  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journa 
that  on  the  24th  of  Beptember  last  a  great  explosion  took 
plaoe  at  Halletf  s  Point,  but  it  may  not  be  known  to  many  of 
them  that  this  ''point"  formed  the  principal  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  New  York  Harbor  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
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that  the  diaoiMl  off  it  is  called  Hell-Gale.  Neither  niaj  it  be 
known  to  them  that  at  the  exp^iae  of  the  OoTemmeot^  and  bj 
its  direetioDy  Gen.  Newton  has  for  more  than  seven  yean  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  undermining  it  prepaiatorj  to  the  blast- 
ing. In  this  time  he  made  more  than  7,000  feet  of  tannels*and 
galleries,  and  in  this  immense  snbaqaeoas  cavern  placed  50,000 
poonds  of  the  most  violent  explosives  known.  All  this  work  was 
done  and^  this  vast  amount  of  dangerous  material  handled  and 
placed  with  but  a  single  accident  that  cost  the  lives  of  two  men. 
When  everjthing  was  in  readiness  the  final  touch,  that  produced 
the  ezfJonon,  was  givoi  by  Cren.  Newton's  little  child,  onlj  two 
jears  and  four  months  old. 

The  following  from  the  Christian  Union  will  be  read  with  iiH 


^'A  cold  northeaster  swept  down  the  East  Biver,  driving  befive 
it  the  last  dingy-sailed  coaster  that  was  destined  to  pass  over  the 
<dd  water*wom  rocks  that  have  wrecked  so  many  of  her  class, 
and  then  the  cordon  of  police  boats  warned  back  the  few  steamers 
and  other  craft  whose  skippers  would  fain  have  ventured  teo 
near«  The  Point,  with  its  brown  wooden  shops  and  its  long 
cofter-dam,  was  deserted,  save  by  General  Newton  and  the  few 
assistants  who  were  making  the  final  adjustments  of  wires  and 
batteries,  and  when  the  second  signal  gun  was  fired  these  stepped 
on  board  a  email  tugboat  and  wen£  to  the  Point  where  the  dis- 
chaiging  battery  was  set  up,  on  the  Long  Island  sho^,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  distant  By  this  time  all  the  highlands  in  sight  were 
crowded  with  people,  dimly  seen  through  the  falling  rain,  and 
the  shores  at  all  available  points  were  lined  with  umbrella  covered 
q>ectators. 

By  half-past  two  the  tide  was  ebbing  strongly,  though  the  river 
was  still  at  its  fullest.  Fifteen  minutes  passed.  Only  five  more 
to  spare  I  Those  who  bad  been  sitting  along  the  terraced  face  of 
Ward's  Island  stood  up,  and  formed  an  irregular  single-rank  on 
the  edge  of  the  bluff,  preferring,  probably,  to  be  knocked  down 
at  full-length  if  such  a  fate  were  in  store  for  them.  A  slight 
feeling  of  not  unpleasant  nervousness  was  probably  felt  by  almost 
every  intelligent  near-at-hand  spectator.  The  certainty  that  when 
the  minute-hands  of  our  watches  touched  2:50  the  largest  quan* 
"'y  of  nitro-glycerine  compounds  ever  stored  in  a  mine  would  be 

loded  presented  numerous  contingencies  to  the  inquiring  mind. 
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The  river  was  the  onlj  absolutelj  indifferent  party  to  the  trans- 
action. It  rolled  over  the  twenty-five  tons  of  chemicals  as  if  it 
cared  not  a  straw  for  the  well-known  fact  that  a  few<pounds  of 
the  same,  if  exploded  in  the  open  air,  would  prostrate  every 
building  in  sight.  It  was  precisely  this  indifference,  amounting 
mechanically  to  actual  inertia,  that  enabled  the  engineers  so 
accurately  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  blast 

On  time  to  a  second!  An  acre  or  two  of  water  flew  into 
milk-white  foam,  thlrowing  its  highest  jets,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
writer,  something  less  than  a  hundred  feet.  Through  this,  while 
it  still  hung  aloft,  was  projected  obliquely  an  ugly  black  cone  of 
earth,  rock-fragments  and  timbers,  and  at  the  same  instant  an 
unexpectedly  slight  shock  jarred  the  ground  on  which  we  stood. 
Ko  atmospheric  vibration  was  perceived.  The  water  fell  back 
into  its  bed,  a  dull,  double  explosion,  not  so  heavy  as  the  dis- 
charge of  a  field  gun,  followed,  then  the  smoke  drifted  away,  and 
we  could  see  the  Point  once  more. 

Nothing  save  floating  fragments  was  left  of  the  coffer-dam.  A 
small  building  on  shore  was  canted  over,  evidently  in  a  damaged 
state,  and  the  exterior  fiice  of  the  Point  was  scarred  and  torn. 
There  was  almost  no  resultant  disturbance  of  the  water  beyond 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reef.  !No  perceptible  swell  reached 
the  shore  where  the  writer  stood,  and  within  five  minutes  the 
three  approaches  to  the  scene  of  the  blast  were  black  with  hund- 
dreds  of  small  boats,  pulled  by  curiosity  seekers  and  scavengers 
eager  to  reap  some  profit  in  the  way  of  stunned  fish  and  kindling 
wood. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  earth-shock  was  somewhat  greater 
at  a  distance  than  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  or  so. 

At  three  o'clock  the  ziver  was  going  about  its  business  as  if 
nothing  whatever  had  happened ;  but  for  all  its  seeming  indiffer- 
ence to  the  mightiest  force  known  to  man,  the  bed  over  which  it 
has  chafed  for — as  Professor  Huxley  might  say — a  matter  of  ten 
millions  of  years,  had  undergone  a  very  material  change.  Hal- 
lefs  Point  Beef  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  first 
grand  step  toward  opening  the  ''Oate"  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

John  Newton,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  IT.  S.  Engineers,  Brevet 
Major  General,  may  congratulate  himself  on  having  achieved 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  known  to 
modem  engineering." 
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The  result  of  the  explorion  has  been  even  greaier  than  the 
most  sangume  anticipated.  This  rocky,  ragged  point,  projecdng 
outward  into  the  channel  through  which  the  tides  ran  with  the 
velocity  of  a  race-course,  produced  currents  that  sucked  the  pass* 
ing  vessels  to  its  deadly  arms.  So  thoroughly  was  it  mined,  and 
so  completely  has  it  been  shattered  that  even  now,  before  the 
dAris  has  been  removed,  an  iron-clad  can  float  in  saftety  where 
before  shallow  currents  flowed  like  a  river-rapid,  and  the  pilot 
can  bring  his  vessel  within  fifty  feet  of  the  point  without  hazard. 

Thinking  that  a  description  of  the  explosion  would  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  applied  to  Professor  H. 
W.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  for  information,  and  he  has 
kindly  furnished  us  the  following: 

NTTRO-GLYCERmE  AND  THE  HELL-GATE  EXPLOSION 

W.  A.  Bell: 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  your  card  asking  for  a  short  arti- 
cle on  the  explosives  used  in  removing  the  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation in  Hell-Oate. 

Your  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  oily,  sweet  liquid  called 
glycerine.  The  temperance  people  should  know  that  this  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  large  fiunUy  of  alcohols,  whose  most  familiar 
member  is  the  common  substance  of  that  name.  Glycerine  is 
a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  is  formed  when- 
ever a  caustic  alkali  is  heated  in  contact  with  a  fat 

Glycerine  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  honey  and  of 
nitro-glycerine.  The  one  is  about  as  hard  upon  the  stomach  as 
the  other  is  upon  stone.  Glycerine  is  composed  of  three  differ- 
ent substances,  viz :  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Each  mole- 
cule of  it  contains  three  atoms  of  carbon,  eight  of  hydrogen,  and 
three  of  oxygen.  The  symbol  of  the  substance  is,  therefore, 
QaHsO,. 

If  now  you  allow  glycerine  to  flow  in  a  small  stream  into  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nit- 
tric  adds,  each  molecule  loses  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  gains 
in  exchange  three  molecules  of  nUryl,  a  substance  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  add.  Each  molecule  of  nitryl 
contains  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  its  sym- 
bol, therefore,  is  N  O  2 .  Substituting  this  value  for  three  hydrc^en 
atoms  in  the  molecule  of  glycerine,  we  have  fi)r  the  symbol  of 
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nitro-glyoerine :  C,H5(N02)803  The  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerine is  a  very  simple  process,  the  only  precautions  nec^ 
essary  for  safety  being  to  keep  the  mixed  liquids  well  stirred  and 
at  a  low  temperature.  The  strong  sulphuric  acid  used  is  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  water  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitric  acid.  The  remaining  nitric  acid  is  thus  kept  in  a 
concentrated  state.  In  appearance  nitro-glyoerine  can  not  be 
told  from  the  common  glycerine.  When  pure  it  is  transparent, 
and  of  an  oily  consistence.  It  has,  however,  a  slightly  acrid  taste, 
and  is,  therefore,  never  used  for  the  adulteration  of  honey. 

The  common  opinions  concerning  nitro-glycerine  are,  in  many 
respects,  erroneous.  Pure  nitro  glycerine  is  comparatively  harm- 
less. It  is  much  less  easily  exploded  than  gunpowder,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  A  lighted  match  can 
be  extinguished  in  it  without  danger,  but  this  experiment  should 
not  be  performed  by  those  who  have  no  assurance  on  their  lives. 
When  rubbed  on  the  skin  or  placed  on  the  tongue  it  gives  to 
many  a  peculiarly  severe  headache. 

With  the  impure  article,  however,  no  degree  of  precaution  is 
too  great.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  at  all  times  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  most  easily  exploded  by  imparting  an  intense 
vibratory  motion  to  its  molecules.  This  may  be  done  by  a  sudden 
blow,  or  better,  by  exploding  a  small  quantity  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  in  contact  with  the  nitro-glycerine,  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric spark.  The  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  is  far  more  sudden 
and  intense  than  that  of  gunpowder.  For  this  reason  it  can  not 
be  used  in  fire  arms,  whOe  it  is  much  more  useful  in  blasting. 

The  reason  of  the  suddenness  of  this  explosive  force  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  nitro-glycerine  the  reaction  producing  the  ex- 
plosion takes  place  within  the  molecule,  while  in  gunpowder  it  is 
between  contiguous  molecules.  So  sudden  is  this  explosion  that 
the  air  even  becomes  a  sufficient  tamping,  since  a  can  of  nitro- 
glycerine exploded  on  a  granite  bowlder,  in  the  open  air,  will 
break  the  stone  in  fragments.  In  the  Hell  Gate  explosion  water 
was  used  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  air  as  the  resisting  cush- 
ion. Concerning  the  various  names  given  to  the  forms  of  nitro- 
glycerine used  in  raising  Hell  Gate  obstructions,  I  wrote  to  my 
hriend  and  classmate,  Mr.  C  A.  Pitkin  of  Newport,  whose  long 
experience  in  the  Government  Torpedo  Station  at  that  point, 
eminently  fits  him  to  give  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 
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What  the  papers  called  '*  Bed  Bock''  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
**  Bend-rock/'  a  literal  and  alliterative  rendering  of  its  Oreeoo- 
Latin-French  name,  "  Lithofracteur,''  an  explosive  containing  a 
rather  low  percentage  of  nitro-gljoerine.  Mr.  Pitkin's  aocoont 
is  so  succinct  and  reliable  that  I  append  it  entire. 

For  a  beautiful  theoretical  discussion  of  nitro-gljcerine,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Cooke's  New  Chemistry,"  which,  as  a  part 
of  the  International  Scientific  Series,  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
library.  I  am,  etc., 

Lafayette,  Ln).,  Oct,  1876  H.  W.  WILEY. 


Bend-rock  is  one  of  those  numerous  explosive  compounds  con- 
taining nitro-glycerine  as  their  effective  ingredient.  The  other 
substances  merely  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  nitroglycerine,  and 
add  very  little,  if  anything,  to  its  effect 

Of  all  known  explosives,  nitro-glyoerine  is  of  the  greatest  use 
in  blasting  operations.  The  harder  the  rock,  the  more  destruct- 
tive  is  its  action,  and  so  sudden  that  even  surface  blast,  without 
the  use  of  drill-holes,  produces  most  powerful  results. 

Although,  when  properly  exploded,  (by  means  of  a  detonating 
fuse  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  fired  by  electricity,)  it  has  many 
times  the  efficiency  of  powder,  it  is  even  safer  to  handle,  when 
properly  made  and  understood,  (in  spite  of  prevailing  opinion  to 
the  contrary). 

A  great  disadvantage,  however,  is  its  liquid  form,  which  ren- 
ders it  incompressible,  and  therefore  more  liable,  when  confined, 
to  accidental  explosion  from  a  powerful  blow,  than  it  would  be 
in  a  solid  or  pasty  form.  It  is  also  liable  to  leak  from  its  ves- 
sels, and  thus  make  trouble* 

To  this  end,  nitroglycerine  has  been  mixed  with  various  ab- 
Borbents.and  nothing  has  been  found  better  than  native  infusorial 
earth,  (a  very  finely  divided,  almost  pure,  silica).  It  takes  up 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerine,  and  being  an  insoluble, 
inert  substance,  it  holds  the  nitro-glycerine  even  when  wet,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  make  it  decompose.  This  mixture  is  called 
dynamite.  Coal  ashes,  chalk,  lamp-black,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances have  been  used,  but  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the 
infusorial  earth  in  absorptive  and  retentive  power. 

In  addition  to  these  compounds  many  others  have  been  made 
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and  patented,  under  various  names,  as  Giant  Powder,  Bend- 
rock,  Dualin,  Lithofracteur,  Horsely's  Powder,  etc.,  in  which 
nitro-gljoerine  is  mixed  with  absorbents,  which,  in  themselves, 
possess  explosive  properties;  e.  g.,  Bend-rock  is  a  mixture  of 
nitre,  paraffin,  charcoal,  and  nitro-gl jcerine ;  Dualin  is  nitro- 
glycerine, sawdust,  and  saltpetre ;  Lithofracteur  contains  nitro- 
glycerine, silicious  earth,  coal,  soda  saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  while 
Horsley^  Powder  is  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nut 
galls,  soaked  in  nitro-glycerine. 

All  these  compounds,  although  they  may  have  their  appropriate 
uses  in  certain  instances,  when  less  powerful  action  is  required, 
must  be  regarded  as  far  inferior  to  Dynamite.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  not  so  powerful,  as  all  nitro-glycerine  compounds  depend 
wholly  for  their  force  on  the  nitro-glycerine  in  then),  since  it  ex- 
plodes so  much  more  suddenly  than  the  other  ingredients  that 
they  have  no  chance  to  add  to  its  efiect.  Moreover,  some  of  them 
render  the  nitro-glycerine  more  liable  to  decompose,  and  others, 
as  saltpetre,  are  deliquescent  which  causes  the  nitro-glycerine  te 
exude.  As  to  cheapness  they  may  be  cheaper  'per  pound,  but  not 
according  to  results  gained,  which  must  be  measured  by  amount  of 
nitro-glycerine  used,  and  that  is  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
mixture  in  case  of  these  compounds,  and  from  60  to  80  in  true 
dynamite.  As  to  the  exact  composition  of  nitro-glycerine  com- 
pounds known  under  the  various  fanciful  names  of  Rend-rock, 
etc.,  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  two  different 
samples. 

Soda  saltpetre • 69.00 

Paraffine 700 

Charcoal...  .: 4.00 

Nitro-glycerine 20.00 

•  10000 

Saltpetre 7100 

Paraffine 1.00 

Charcoal 10.00 

Nitroglycerine 18.00 

100.00 
CHABLE8  A.  PITKIN, 

Assistant  Chemist  IT.  S.  Torpedo  Station, 

Oct  11,  1876.  Newport,  B.  I. 

To  Prop.  H.  W.  Wiley. 


^ 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT 


JfiXTKACTS   FROM   RECENT   DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


1.  Section  20  of  the  School  Law  requires  a  teacher  to  make  a  report 
to  the  trustee  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  said  teacher  shall  have 
been  employed.  I  think  the  contemplated  report  is  a  final  report.  It 
may  be  made  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  months,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  that  a  report  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  term  would  not  be  a  final  report  as  contemplated  in  the  law,  im- 
less  the  teacher,  at  that  time,  severed  his  connection  with  the  school. 

2.  The  School  Law  supplemental  section  f,  page  84,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: "At  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public 
schools  may  be  in  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  township  institutes,  or 
model  schools  for  improvement  of  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays  may  be 
appropriated  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee  of  any  township. 
Such  institute  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  other  person  desig- 
nated by  the  trustee  of  the  township  The  township  trustee  shall  specify 
in  a  written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  attend 
the  full  session  of  each  institute  contemplated  herein,  or  forfeit  one  day's 
wages  for  every  day's  absence  therefrom,  unless  such  absence  shall  be 
occasioned  by  sickness." 

The  object  of  this  institute  is  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the 
township.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
object  are  by  common  law  conferred  upon  the  persons  managing  the 
institute.  The  object  of  the  institute  will  utterly  fail,  unless  the  teachers 
attending  take  part  in  the  exercises.  I  think,  therefore,^  the  contract 
which  the  trustee  makes.with  the  teachers,  in  relation  to  township  insti- 
tutes, necessarily  requires  the  teachers  to  perform  such  reasonable  exer- 
cises and  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  Indeed,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  trustee  may  designate  one  of  the  teachers  to  preside  over 
the  township  institute  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
teacher  at  a  township  institute  does  not  fill  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

8.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  constitutional  provision  against  a  town- 
ship trustee's  teaching  in  his  own  township.  A  school  teacher  is  not  an 
officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  difficulty  comes  in 
when  the  trustee  attempts  to  contract  with  himself.  If  a  trustee  was  thor- 
oughly qualified,  and  was  the  choice  of  the  district,  I  should  hesitate  to 
throw  any  obstacle  in  his  way.  * 

4.  The  law  is  not  very  explicit  in  regard  to  the  printing  used  by  county 
superintendents.  My  judgment  is,  that  now  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  paid  for  the  work  of  examining  teachers  by  the  county,  the 
county  commissioners  may  properly  allow  him  his  reasonable  printing 
expenses  in  holding  such  examinations. 
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5.  A  certificate  granted  by  one  county  superintendent  is  not  valid  in 
another  county.  A  teacher  must  hold  a  valid  license  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  he  teaches. 

6.  Have  township  trustees  the  right  to  pay  the  principals  of  township 
graded  schools  from  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  ? 

Answer.  Section  10  of  the  School  law  provides  as  follows:  "The  trus- 
tees shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  respective  town- 
shipS)  towns  and  cities,  employ  teachers,  and  shall  establish  and  locate 
conveniently,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
white  children  therein,  and  build,  or  otherwise  provide,  suitable  houses, 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  and  educational  appliances  neces- 
sary for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  the 
schools.  They  may  also  establish  graded  schools,  or  such  modifications 
of  them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  admission  into  the  higher 
department  of  the  graded  school,  from  the  primary  schools  of  their  town- 
ships, such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  admission."  Sec- 
tion 7  provides:  "The  school  trustee  of  every  township,  incorporated 
town  or  city,  shall  receive  the  revenue  for  tuition  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  his  township,  town  or  city  by  the  state  for  tuition  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  shall  pay  out  the  same  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
revenues  were  collected  and  appropriated."  The  above  mentioned  act 
was  approved  in  1865. 

The  question  turns  upon  whether  the  graded  schools  clearly  authorized 
by  the  above  quoted  sections,  were  regarded  as  common  schools  or  not. 

a.  The  term  "common  school,"  as  used  in  the  School  Law,  is  evidently 
used  to  distinguish  the  public  schools  of  the  state  which  are  or  may  be 
common  to  every  township,  town  or  city  in  the  state.  Hence,  a  township 
graded  school  is  a  common  school,  as  it  is  open  alike  to  all  the  children 
of  the  township  who  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  admission. 

5.  The  very  title  of  the  act  from  which  these  sections  are  quoted,  viz : 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools,"  etc.,  shows 
that  all  the  schools  provided  for  in  the  act  were  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
mon schools. 

c.  When  this  act  was  passed,  there  were  no  means  provided  for  the 
payment  of  teachers  of  graded  schools,  except  from  the  common  school 
revenue  for  tuition.  Hence,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  law  contem- 
plated that  they  should  be  paid  from  this  revenue.  The  passage  of  a 
subsequent  act  by  which  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  an  additional 
levy  for  general  purposes  in  no  wise  abridged  the  previously  existing 
powers  of  the  trustees. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  township  trustees  have  the  right  to  pay 
principals  and  teachers  of  graded  schools  for  all  service  which  they  ren- 
der as  teachers  in  such  schools,  from  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  ap- 
portioned by  the  state. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 
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1.  Section  20  of  the  School  Law  requires  a  teacher  to  make  a  report 
tothe  trustee  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  said  teacher  shall  have 
been  employed.  I  think  the  contemplated  report  is  a  final  report.  It 
may  be  made  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  months,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.    I  think  that  a  report  made  in  the  mid- 

'dle  of  a  term  would  not  be  a  final  report  as  contemplated  in  the  law,  un- 
less the  teacher,  at  that  time,  severed  his  connection  with  the  school. 

2.  The  School  Law  supplemental  section  f,  page  84,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: "At  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public 
schools  may  be  in  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  township  institutes,  or 
model  schools  for  improvement  of  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays  may  be 
appropriated  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee  of  any  township. 
Such  institute  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  other  person  desig- 
nated by  the  trustee  of  the  township  The  township  trustee  shall  specify 
in  a  written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  attend 
the  full  session  of  each  institute  contemplated  herein,  or  forfeit  one  day's 
wages  for  every  day's  absence  therefrom,  unless  such  absence  shall  be 
occasioned  by  sickness." 

The  object  of  this  institute  is  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the 
township.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
object  are  by  common  law  conferred  upon  the  persons  managing  the 
institute.  The  object  of  the  institute  will  utterly  fail,  unless  the  teachers 
attending  take  part  in  the  exercises.  I  think,  therefore^  the  contract 
which  the  trustee  makes.with  the  teachers,  in  relation  to  township  insti- 
tutes, necessarily  requires  the  teachers  to  perform  such  reasonable  exer- 
cises and  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  Indeed,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  trustee  may  designate  one  of  the  teachers  to  preside  over 
the  township  institute  I  am  o^  opinion  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
teacher  at  a  township  institute  does  not  fill  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

8.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  constitutional  provision  against  a  town- 
ship trustee's  teaching  in  his  own  township.  A  school  teacher  is  not  an 
officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  difficulty  comes  in 
when  the  trustee  attempts  to  contract  with  himself.  If  a  trustee  was  thor^ 
eughly  qualified,  and  was  the  choice  of  the  district,  I  sheuld  hesitate  to 
throw  any  obstacle  in  his  way.  * 

4.  The  law  is  not  very  explicit  in  regard  to  the  printing  used  by  county 
superintendents.  My  judgment  is,  that  now  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  paid  for  the  work  of  examining  teachers  by  the  county,  the 
county  commissioners  may  properly  allow  him  his  reasonable  printing 
expenses  in  holding  such  examinations. 
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5.  A  certificate  granted  by  one  county  superintendent  is  not  valid  in 
another  county.  A  teacher  must  hold  a  valid  license  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  he  teaches. 

6.  Have  township  trustees  the  right  to  pay  the  principals  of  township 
graded  schools  from  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  ? 

Answer,  Section  10  of  the  School  law  provides  as  follows:  "The  trus- 
tees shall  take  charge  of  ihe  educational  affairs  of  their  respective  town- 
ships, towns  and  cities,  employ  teachers,  and  shall  establish  and  locate  ■ 
conveniently,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
white  children  therein,  and  build,  or  otherwise  provide,  suitable  houses, 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  and  educational  appliances  neces- 
sary for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  the 
schools.  They  may  also  establish  graded  schools,  or  such  modifications 
of  them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  admission  into  the  higher 
department  of  the  graded  school,  from  the  primary  schools  of  their  town- 
ships, such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  admission."  Sec- 
tion 7  provides:  "The  school  trustee  of  every  township,  incorporated 
town  or  city,  shall  receive  the  revenue  for  tuition  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  his  township,  town  or  city  by  the  state  for  tuition  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  shall  pay  out  the  same  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
revenues  were  collected  and  appropriated."  The  above  mentioned  act 
was  approved  in  1866. 

The  question  turns  upon  whether  the  graded  schools  clearly  authorized 
by  the  above  quoted  sections,  were  regarded  as  common  schools  or  not. 

a.  The  term  "  common  school,"  as  used  in  the  School  Law,  is  evidently 
used  to  distinguish  the  public  schools  of  the  state  which  are  or  may  be 
common  to  every  township,  town  or  city  in  the  state.  Hence,  a  township 
graded  school  is  a  common  school,  as  it  is  open  alike  to  all  the  children 
of  the  township  who  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  admission. 

h.  The  very  title  of  the  act  from  which  these  sections  are  quoted,  viz: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools,"  etc^  shows 
that  all  the  schools  provided  for  in  the  act  were  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
mon schools. 

e.  When  this  act  was  passed,  there  were  no  means  provided  for  the 
payment  of  teachers  of  graded  schools,  except  from  the  common  school 
revenue  for  tuition.  Hence,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  law  contem- 
plated that  they  should  be  paid  from  this  revenue.  The  passage  of  a 
subsequent  act  by  which  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  an  additional 
levy  for  general  purposes  in  no  wise  abridged  the  previously  existing 
powers  of  the  trustees. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  township  trustees  have  the  right  to  pay 
principals  and  teachers  of  graded  schools  for  all  service  which  they  ren- 
der as  teachers  in  such  schools,  from  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  ap- 
portioned by  the  state. 

JAS.  H.  SMABT, 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  state  election  is  over,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Democratic 
party  was  suooessfUl ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Jas.  H.  Smart,  the  present 
incumbent,  was  re-elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Hr.  Smart  has  made  an  excellent  superintendent,  and  has  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  educational  men  throughout  the  state.  As  a  reward 
for  his  earnest  and  efficient  work  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  led  the  entire  state  ticket  and  ran  ahead  of  the  Governor  in  a  large' 
majority  of  the  counties.  In  Allen  county,  his  former  residence,  and  Ma- 
rion county,  his  present,  he  ran  ahead  more  than  a  thousand  votes.  This 
certainly  is  a  high  compliment  at  this  time,  when  political  excitement  is 
so  high  and  party  lines  are  so  closely  drawn. 

Hr.  Smart's  large  majority  may  be  accounted  for  thus:  (1.)  He  has 
made  a  superior  officer.  (2.)  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  office,  that  the  term  ought  to  be  four 
years  instead  of  two,  and  that  when  a  man  has  done  well  the  first  term 
he  should  be  continued  a  second,  on  the  ground  that  he  can  accomplish 
more  for  the  schools  the  second  two  years  than  the  first  two.  (8.)  Hia 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  was  very  greatly  in  his  favor.  (4.)  There 
is  a  very  general  and  growing  sentiment  that  this  ojfflce  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  politics,  and  that  for  this  place  in  particular  the  best  men 
should  be  voted  for  without  regard  to  party.  Persons  holding  this  view 
simply  argued  that  Mr.  Smart  had  done  well,  and  that  there  wis  ao  call 
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for  a  change.  (5.)  Peraonal  and  local  i^oasoss  may  have  contributed 
somewhat. 

In  all  this  we  do  not  say  or  intimate  a  word  against  the  candidate  on 
the  Bepublican  ticket,  Prof.  O.  H.  Smith;  He  was  simply  unfortunate  in 
having  a  strong  man  to  run  against,  and  in  having  to  suffer  from  all 
these  drawbacks.  Hr.  Smart  would  have  had  an  advantage  over  any 
man  that  could  have  been  nominated  against  him. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  canvass  was  carried  on,  for  the  most 
part,  entirely  free  from  the  personal  slanders  so  common  in  political  war- 
fare. Each  candidate  expressed  a  desire  that  any  personal  defamation  of 
his  opponent  should  be  studiously  avoided,  and  this  policy  was  adhered  to 
by  the  friends  of  both  until  near  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Just  upon 
the  eve  of  the  election  some  personal  enemy  of  Mr.  Smart  attacked  him 
through  the  Fort  Wayne  Qazette,  and  these  slanders  were  scattered 
quite  extensively  throughout  the  state  in  "  slips."  To  make  such  an  at- 
tack at  such  a  time  was  simply  a  political  trick,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  done  by  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Mr.  Smith. 
The  falsity  of  the  charges  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  known  that  in  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  county,  Mr.  Smart^s  old  home,  and  where  the  slanders 
had  the  widest  circulation,  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  268  votes,  and  had 
a  majority  in  the  county  of  8,709.  A  more  eftective  refutation  of  a 
slander  could  hardly  be  given. 

Had  Mr.  Smith  been  elected  instead  of  Mr.  Smart,  the  Journal  would 
have  supported  him  to  the  extent  of  its  ability. 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 


We  have  given  quite  a  good  deal  of  space  last  month  and  this  to  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  state  educational  exhibits,  our  object  being  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  not  been  able  to  see  for  themselves, 
some  idea  of  the  variety  of  means  taken  to  display  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  several  states.  These  written  descriptions  give  very  imper- 
fect ideas  of  the  real  exhibitions,  as  the  method  of  exhibit  was  of  quite 
as  much  importance  as  the  articles  shown.  Amidst  thousands  of  things 
to  look  at  not  many  people  would  stop  to  look  at  an  article  unless  it  was 
shown  in  an  attractive  way.  After  visiting  the  various'  departments  and 
reading  descriptions  of  them,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  in  regard  to  their  relative  merits.  Indiana  stands 
specially  high  in  two  particulars:  1.  No  state  makes  a  more  complete 
showing  of  its  state  system  in  all  its  grades  and  departments  than  does 
Indiana.  2.  No  other  state  quite  equals  ours  in  attractiveness  of  display. 
Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  work  shown,  it 
is  universally  conceded  that  for  variety  and  taste  of  exhibit  Indiana 
stands  ahead. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  programme  for  the  State  Association  is  almost  complete,  and  will 
appear  next  month  in  the  Journal  in  full.  The  chairman  of  the  Bxeca- 
tive  Committee,  J.  A.  Zeller,  of  Evansville,  is  using  due  diligence  to 
make  the  programme  what  it  should  he,  and  td  arrange  all  the  affairB 
connected  with  the  Association  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  meeting  shall 
he  hoth  profitahle  and  pleasant. 

We  have  seen  the  programme  so  far  as  prepared,  and  helieve  it  to  he 
a  good  one.  Let  teachers  hegin  now  to  make  their  arrangements  to  at- 
tend. The  Association  will  he  held  in  Indianapolis,  beginning  Dec  26, 
(Tuesday)  in  the  evening,  and  continue  till  Thursday  evening. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Masonic  Hall,  which  is  new,  roomy,  and 
in  easy  reach  of  all  the  principal  hotels.  Beduced  rates  of  hoarding  will 
secured,  and  the  usual  reductions  on  the  railroads  are  being  arranged  for. 


We  very  much  hope  that  superintendents,  expecting  to  hold  their 
county  institutes  about  the  Holidays,  will  arrange  to  hold  them  either 
the  week  before  or  the  week  after  Christmas.  The  State  Association 
will  convene  December  26,  and  every  superintendent  should  attend  this 
meeting,  if  possible,  and  encourage  his  teachers  to  do  so.  The  State 
Association  is  a  great  power  in  the  state,  and  persons  interested  in  the 
continued  prosperity  pf  our  schools  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it  or  detract 
from  it.    Let  this  matter  be  careAilly  considered. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


Thex^  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  teachers  should  make  themselves 
felt  as  citizens;  and  that  they  can  make  themselves  thus  felt  if  they  will 
but  act  together,  is  certain.  The  particular  line  in  which  they  should 
now  aet  is  this:  The  Legislature  which  convenes  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next  will  doubtless  be  called  upon,  as  it  always  is,  to  amend  the 
school  laws,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  give  to  their  senators  and 
representatives  the  information  they  need  on  this  subject.  Our  laws 
in  this  state  doubtless  can  be  improved  in  some  particulars,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  keep  forever. tinkering  at  them.  The  only  vital  part  of  the  law 
that  is  likely  to  be  interfered  with  is  that  pertaining  to  county  superin- 
tendenoy.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  change  ought  to  be  made  in 
this  law  at  the  present  time.  When  it  was  first  enacted  (in  1878),  it  took 
superintendents  some  time  to  learn  just  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it.  By  the  time  they  had  begun  fairly  to  work  and  to 
get  their  work  systematized,  the  law  was  changed  by  the  new  legislature 
(1875),  and  with  this  change  came  a  change  of  superintendents.    About 
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half  of  them  were  replaced  hy  persons  strange  to  the  work.  By  the 
time  this  set  of  officers  had  modified  and  readjusted  their  work  to  suit 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  act  of  1876  un- 
constitutional, which  involved  still  another  change.  The  law  has  done 
very  much  for  the  country  schdols  in  the  way  of  systematizing  and 
gradihg  the  work  done  in  them,  hut,  under  the  circimistances,  it  has  not 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  what  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Doubtless 
the  law  is  defective  in  some  of  its  points,  hut  just  which  the  weak  points 
are  has  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  demonstrated.  Any  change  at  present 
would  be  simply  another  experiment,  and  therefore  unwise.  Let  the 
law  stand  as  it  is  till  it  has  been  fairly  tested,  and  then  let  it  be  amended, 
or  abolished,  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  what  the  schools  need.  Let  this 
be  our  watchword,  no  change  for  the  present^  and  let  it  be  preached  to 
every  Senator  and  every  Representative  in  the  state.  If  teachers  will 
but  half  do  their  duty  in  this  regard,  there  need  be  no  danger  of  our 
county  superintendency  law  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


A  weekly  school  journal,  similar  to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  be  started  soon  in  Chicago.  The  projector  is  S.  R.  Winchell, 
the  present  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  published  at  Milwaukee.  The 
object  is  to  have  this  weekly  take  the  place  of  as  many  of  the  western 
monthlies  as  can  be  secured.  So  far  the  list  comprises  the  following 
states:  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 
Another  state  or  two  may  be  added.  This  gives  an  extensive  field,  and 
ought  to  give  such  a  paper  a  liberal  support.  The  Journal  certainly 
wishes  it  success.  Indiana  has  been  invited  to  join,  but  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal,  aside  from  any  personal  reasons,  believes  that  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  education  in  this  state  can  be  best  promoted  by  a  paper  owned 
in  the  state,  published  in  the  state,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  state.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  teachers  of  Indiana  would  con- 
sent to  have  their  Journal,  which  has  been  fighting  their  battles  for  them 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  immerged  in  to 'another  paper  and  removed 
from  the  state. 

We  believe  that  a  monthly  journal  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
most  teachers,  and  that  the  13,000  teachers  of  Indiana  prefer  to  fight 
under  their  own  flag.  The  Journal  has  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
shaping  and  promoting  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state,  and  its  work 
is  not  yet  done. 

We  do  not  often  appeal  to  our  readers  for  help,  and  now  only  wish  to 
say  to  them  that  in  these  close  financial  times,  when  all  papers  are  run- 
ning behind  their  usual  circulation,  a  favorable  word  and  a  little  work 
will  be  taken  as  a  favor.    In  those  counties  where  the  superintendent  or 
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Bome  active  friend  to  the  Journal  has  represented  its  interests  there  is  no 
falling  off,  and  in  some  instances  an  increase.  In  several  counties  our 
list  at  present  reaches  more  than  100*  Reader,  have  you  not  a  friend 
or  two  whom  you  could  induce  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal,  and  do  you 
not  feel  that  in  extending  its  circulation  you  would  be  benefiting  those 
who  take  and  read  it,  and  thus  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state?  Several  city  superintendents  have  made  up  clubs  among  their 
teachers;  could  not  others  do  the  same? 


PLANT  A  TREB. 


Last  spring  we  urged  upon  teachers  the  propriety  of  planting  trees  on 
and  about  school  grounds.  We  now  renew  that  request  and  emphasize 
it.  With  a  moment's  reflection  all  must  see  the  fitness  of  such  a  course, 
and  heartily  commend  its  adoption.  In  a  majority  of  cases  school  yards 
are  entirely  bare  of  trees,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
shade.  Teachers,  with  a  little  trouble  and  no  expense,  have  it  within 
their  power  to  dot  these  barren  yards  with  thousands  of  trees,  which,  in 
a  few  years  to  come,  will  furnish  delightful  shade  to  the  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  that  may  recline  beneath  their  boughs,  and  beautify 
grounds  now  all  unseemly.  We  appeal  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  state,  and  call  upon  them  to  engage  in  this  much 
needed  work.  Let  each  one  feel  that  when  he  plants  a  tree  that  wil' 
grow  up  and  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  thousands  of  people 
in  time  to  come,  he  is  doing  a  noble  work.  Every  such  person  is  a  ben- 
efactor to  his  race. 

The  writer  of  this  article  nearly  twenty  years  ago  helped  to  thus  orna- 
ment a  barren  school  yard,  and  now  as  he  returns  from  year  to  year  to 
visit  the  old  place  his  heart  is  made  glad  as  he  looks  upon  the  now  beau- 
tiful trees,  and  contemplates  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  more  and 
more  stately  and  give  pleasure  to  other  people  long  after  he  has  passed 

away. 

Let  every  boy  and  girl  plant  a  tree;  or,  if  the  yard  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  this,  then  let  them  join  in  groups  and  plant  trees  in 
partnership.  As  most  school  houses  are  within  easy  reach  of  native 
forests,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  trees  required.  Most 
of  the  work  can  be  done  at  the  noon  recess,  and  thus  the  time  will  not 
be  missed.  November  is  the  month  for  planting  trees.  Fix  a  day  at 
once. 

How  many  of  the  teachers  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  will  second 
the  motion  of  the  Journal  for  this  grand  Centennial  Tree-planting? 

(We  suggest  that  teachers  read  the  above  to  their  schools  and  arrange 
at  once  for  the  work.  Everything  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the 
teacher.) 


MISCELLANY. 

QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  BDU- 

CATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1876. 

Abithmstic. — 1.  Which  of  the  following  problems  are  possible?  II- 
Ivfirate  each : 

1.  A  concrete  number-^a  concrete  number. 

2.  A  concrete  number-^an  abstract  number. 

3.  An  abstract  number-^-an  abstract  number. 

4.  An  abstract  number-r-a  concrete  number. 

2.  In  a  factory  there  are  three  wheels  which  revolye  20,  60,  and  75 
times  a  minute,  respectively.  What  is  the  least  time  in  which  all  of  them 
will  make  an  exact  number  of  revolutions? 

8.  A  plank  is  18}  feet  long,  1-6  feet  thick  and  contains  11}  cubic  feet. 
What  is  its  width? 

4.  Change  the  difference  between  124  lb.,  2  oz.,  and  18  lb.,  13  os.,  to 
the  decimal  of  a  ton. 

6.  Is  15  per  cent,  the  same  as  15  cents?  Give  reason  for  your 
opinion. 

6.  Define  indorser,  maker,  and  maturity  as  used  in  per  centage. 

7.  If  10  barrels  of  apples  will  pay  for  6  cords  of  wood,  and  2  cords  of 
wood  will  pay  for  4  tons  of  hay,  how  many  barrels  of  apples  will  it  take 
to  pay  for  5(f  tons  of  hay? 

8.  When  the  principal,  interest,  and  time  are  given,  how  do  you  find 
the  rate?    Illustrate. 

9.  How  much  clover  seed  will  he  required  to  sow  a  lot  75  feet  by  120 
f«6t^  at  the  rate  of  5-6  bushels  to  the  acre? 

10.  A  man  in  crossing  a  stream  500  yards  wide  was  drifted  down  200 
yards.    How  far  was  he  from  the  starting  point? 

GsooRAPHT. — ^1.  What  is  a  canon?  Locate  the  most  celebrated  canon 
in  the  world. 

2.    Name  the  five  great  monarchies  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

8.    When  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  in  Indiana? 

4.    Of  what  use  are  glaciers,  and  where  are  they  to  be  found? 

6.    What  are  periodical  winds? 

8.  Where  do  find  the  ostrich,  porcupine,  walrus,  elephant)  and  oni- 
•on? 
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7.  Where  are  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  buckwheat  produced? 

8.  What  is  a  water-shed?  What  prominent  water-shed  is  in  Indiana? 

9.  A  line  drawn  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  would  pass  through 
what  states? 

10.  The  equator  crosses  what  political  divisions? 

Grammar. — 1.  Name  the  different  forms  of  sentences.    Define  each. 

2.  Tell  the  difference  between  a  complex  sentence  and  a  compound 
sentence.    Write  a  complex  and  a  compound  sentence. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  italicized : 
Having  reached  the  bridge^  we  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

4.  Tell  the  different  uses  which  the  pronoun  may  have  in  the  sen- 
tence.   Illustrate  each  use. 

5.  Write  the  interrogative  pronouns  and  use  each  in  a  sentence. 

6.  What  class]  of  nouns  add  8  in  forming  the  plural?  What  ones 
add  esl 

7.  How  many  voices  have  verbs?    Why? 

8.  Give  the  synopsis  of  some  verb  using  the  first  person,  singular 
number,  active  voice. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  parsing?  • 

10.    Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons:   The  wind  blew  fierce  and 
the  waves  dashed  high.    Tou  may  lea,rn  the  ninth  and  tenth  page. 

History. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoverito  made  by  the  first 
Dutch  explorer  in  the  United  States. 

2.  What  three  colonies  originally  constituted  the  present  state  of  Con- 
necticut?   What  were  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  constitutions  ? 

8.  When  was  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted?  When 
did  it  go  into  full  operation? 

4.  Describe,  briefly,  the  Mexican  war  and  its  results. 

5.  What  event  of  great  commercial  importance  to  both  continents 
took  place  in  1866?    Give  a  brief  description  of  it. 

Phtbiolooy. — 1.    How  does  exercise  affect  the  circulation? 

2.     What  are  the  functions  of  the  blood? 

8.    Why  should  clothing  be  worn  loose  ?  ^ 

4.    Why  is  salt  meat  inferior  to  fresli  meat  as  an  article  of  food? 

6.  What  are  the  consequences  of  excessive  exercise  ? 

Theory  akd  Practice. — 1.  State  your  reasons  for  refraining  from 
boxing  the  ears,  pulling  the  hair,  or  any  like  punishment  of  a  child. 

2.    What  are  characteristics  of  good  school  government? 

8.    Stat«,  briefly,  the  results  to  be  secured  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

4.  Why  should  orderly  and  systematic  movements  of  pupils  to  and 
from  recitation,  recess,  etc.,  be  insisted  upon  ^ 

6.    State  the  characteristics  of  good  school  government. 
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Dakixl  Hotjoh  is  making  a  collection  of  books  written  by  Indiana 
authors,  or  by  others  concerning  Indiana.  He  already  has  808,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  number  will  reach  500.  His  object  is  to  make  a  complete 
catalogue  and,  at  some  time,  make  copious  notes  and  give  a  biographical 
■ketch  of  the  authors.  ^  If  any  reader  of  the  Journal  can  lend  Mr.  Hough 
assistance  in  this  good  work,  he  should  by  all  means  do  so. 


CORRECTED  LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams  county,  W.  H.  Walters,  Decatur. 
Allen  county,  Jeremiah  Hillegass,  Fort  Wayne. 
Bartholomew  county,  J.  M.  Wallace,  Columbus. 
Benton  county,  B.  F.  Heaton,  Fowler. 
Blackford  county,  J.  H.  McEldowney,  Hartford  City. 
Boone  county,  D.  H.  Heckathorn,  Jamestown. 
Brown  county,  J.  M.  McGee.  Nashville. 
Carroll  county,  Thomas  H.  Britton,  Burlington. 
Cass  county,  Harry  G.  Wilson,  Logansport. 
Clark  county,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Charleston. 
Clay  county,  Allen  R.  Julian,  Bowling  Green. 
Clinton  county,  Harrison  Kohler,  Frankfort. 
Crawford  county,  W.  C.  Springstein,  Fredonia. 
Daviess  county,  E.  C.  Trimble,  Washington. 
Dearborn  county,  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora. 
Decatur  county,  Jas.  L.  Carr,  Adams. 
DeKalb  county,  Jas.  A.  Barns,  Waterloo. 
Delaware  county,  O.  M.  Todd,  Muncie. 
Dubois  county,  E.  R.  Brundick,  Huntingburg. 
Elkhart  county,  David  Moury,  Goshen. 
Fayette  county,  J.  8.  Gamble,  Connersville. 
Floyd  county,  Isaac  Miller,  Greenville. 
Fountain  county,  W.  8.  Moffett,  Covington. 
Franklim  county,  C.  R.  Coryj  Brookville. 
Fulton  county,  Enoch  Myers,  Kewanna. 
Gibson  county,  W.  T.  Stilwell,  Ft.  Branch. 
Grant  county,  T.  D.  Tharp,  Marion. 
Greene  county,  Sam'l  W.  Axtell,  Bloomfield. 
Hamilton  county,  A.  B.  Howe,  Westfleld. 
Hancock  county,  W.  P.  Smith,  Greenfield. 
Harrison  county,  Daniel  F.  Lemmon,  Corydon. 
Hendricks  county,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  Brownsburg. 
Henry  county,  G.  W.  Huflbrd,  New  Castle. 
Howard  county,  Milton  GarriguB,  Eokomo. 
Huntington  county,  F.  M.  Huff,  Warren. 
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JackBon  comity,  A.  J.  McOune,  Medora. 

Jasper  coanty,  J.  H.  Snoddy,  Bemin^ton. 

Jay  ooanty,  Simeon  K.  Bell,  Portland. 

Jefferson  county,  George  0.  Morris,  Salada. 

Jennings  coanty,  John  Carney,  Vernon. 

Johnson  coonty,  John  H.  Martin,  Franklin. 

Knox  county,  Elisba  B.  Milam,  Yincennes. 

Kosciusko  county,  W.  li.  Matthews,  Warsaw. 

Lagrange  county,  S.  D.  Crane,  Lagrange. 

Lake  county,  James  McAfee,  Crown  Point. 

Laporte  county,  W.  A.  Hosmer.  Laporte. 

Lawrence  county,  W.  B.  Chrisler,  Bedford. 

Madison  county,  Bobort  I.  Hamilton,  AndersoB. 

Marion  county.  Lea  P.  Harlan,  Indianapolis. 

Marshall  county,  W.  K  Bailey,  Plymouth. 

Martin  county,  Wm.  C.  Hayes,  Loogootee. 

Miami  county,  W.  Steele  Swing,  Peru. 

Monroe  county,  M.  M.  Campbell,  Bloomington. 

Montgomery  county,  John  Q.  Overton,  CrawfordsriUa. 

Morgan  county,  R.  V.  Marshall,  Martinsville. 

Newton  county,  Benj.  F.  Neisz,  Kentland. 

Noble  county,  M.  C.  Skinner,  Albion. 

Ohio  county,  John  H.  Pate,  Kising  Sun. 

Orange  county,  James  L.  Noblitt,  Chambersburg. 

Owen  county,  Wm.  B.  Williams,  Patricksburg. 

Parke  county,  Oliver  Bulion,  Bellmore. 

Perry  county,  Theo.  Courcier,  Bono. 

Pike  county,  T.  C.  Milburn,  Winslow, 

Porter  county,  J.  McFetrich,  Valparaiso. 

Posey  county,  Jas.  B.  Campbell,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Pulaski  county,  C.  W.  Wickersham,  Winamac 

Putnam  county,  L.  A.  Stockwell,  Cloverdale. 

Bandolph  county,  Daniel  Lesley,  Union  City. 

Bipley  county,  Samuel  B.  Daubenheyer,  Titusville. 

Bush  county,  A.  E.  Thomson,  Bushville. 

Scott  county,  Allen  H.  Whitset,  Deputy,  Jeff.  oo. 

Shelby  county.  Squire  L.  Major,  Shelbyville. 

Spencer  county,  J.  S.  Stonecypher,  Lake. 

Starke  county.  Alex.  H.  Henderson,  Knox. 

St.  Joseph  county,  F.  A.  Norton,  Misbawaka. 

Steuben  county,  Cyrus  Cline,  Angola. 

Sullivan  county,  James  A.  Marlow,  Sullivan. 

Switzerland  county,  Charles  J.  Bobenstein,  Vevaj. 

Tippecanoe  county,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette. 

Tipton  county,  B.  M.  Blount,  Tipton. 

Union  county,  L.  M.  Crist,  Liberty. 
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YanderbuTg  oounty,  F.  P.  Oonn,  Bvansville. 
Vermillion  coanty,  Wm.  L.  Little,  Newport. 
Vigo  county,  John  Boyse,  Terre  Haute. 
Wabash  county,  Macy  Good,  Wabash. 
Warren  county,  Alonzo  Nebeker,  Williamsport. 
Warrick  county,  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Boonville. 
Washington  county,  James  M.  Caress^  Salem. 
Wayne  county,  J.  0.  Macpherson,  Richmond. 
Wells  county,  S.  S.  Both,  Blufflon. 
White  county,  Wm.  Irelan,  Burnett's  Creek. 
Whitley  county,  Alex.  J.  Douglass,  Columbia  City. 


Inbtitutbs  will  be  held  as  follows: 
Nov.    6.  DeKalb  co.,  Auburn,  James  A.  Bams,  sup't. 

^    18.  Steuben  co.,  Angola,  Cyrus  Cline,  sup't. 

"^    20.  Fulton  CO.,  Bochester,  E.  Hyers,  sup't. 
Dec.  18.  Tippecanoe,  Lafayette,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  sup't 

The  following  counties  will  hold  their  institutes  during  the  bolidayi : 
Miami,  St.  Joseph,  Fountain,  Grant,  B^dolph,  Knox,  and  Allen. 

Lawbxncxburoh. — The  schools  of  Lawrenceburgh  are  doing  well 
this  year  under  the  supervision  of  J.  B.  Trisler,  with  an  increase  of 
teachers  and  of  pupils  over  last  year. 

AuKORA. — The  Aurora  schools,  under  their  new  superintendent^  F.  H. 
Tufts,  are  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

LiGONiKR  is  erecting  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  Northern 
Indiana.    It  will  not  bo  ready  for  occupancy  this  school  year. 

FiTTT-FOUR  out  of  the  eighty-four  teachers  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools 
were  educated  in  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school.    This  is  a  good  record. 

State  University. — This  is  one  of  the  few  educational  institutions 
which  bids  defiance  to  the  times  and  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
The  number  of  students  is  larger  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  new 
admissions  to  the  CoUege  classes  are  53. 

^Noteworthy. — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ft.  Wayne,  the  third  larg^t 
city  in  the  state,  overwhelmingly  democratic,  with  its  school  board  all 
democrats  and  a  democratic  superintendent,  is  the  first  one  of  the  larger 
cities  to  admit  the  colored  children  inte  its  white  schools.  It  maintains 
no  .separate  schools  for  its  colored  population. 

C.  S.  LuDLAM,  of  Frankfort,  supports  a  very  creditable  educational 
column  in  the  Frankfort  Weekly  Crescent.  The  schools  of  this  towR 
are  prospering  under  the  care  of  B.  G.  Boone. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Western  School  Superintendents  will  be  held 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  November  16  and  17, 1876.  Headquarters  at 
the  Bobinson  House.    The  meeting  should  be  a  large  one. 
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Elkhabt  County  Ahead. — The  Elkhart  county  institute  has  sent  as 
the  largest  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Journal  we  ha^e  received  this  season. 
The  number  reached  is  76.  This,  added  to  those  already  on  the  book, 
indicates  well  for  the  schools  of  £lkhart. 

Later, — Since  writing  the  above  we  have  heard  from  Liagrange  county 
institute,  aud  are  compelled  to  modify  a  part  of  what  we  have  said.  La- 
grange sends  a  list  of  82,  and  had  sent  12  names  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  convening  of  the  institute.    Good,  beitcfj  best. 

The  Mibrob  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  published  at  the  Valparaiso 
Normal  School.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  tbe  students  and  friends  of 
the  school, 

Gbeensbtjbo  is  to  have  a  new  school  house  60x80  feet,  which  is  to 
serve  for  the  high  school  and  a  large  hall. 

A  SHOBT  visit  to  Asbury  Universty  lound  the  faculty  hard  at  work  and 
the  college  in  a  propperous  condition.  The  number  in  attendance  this  year, 
owing  to  hard  times,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was  last  year,  and  yet  it  is 
the  largest  of  any  in  the  state.  President  Martin  conducted  a  class  in 
mental  philosophy,  and  we  were  highly  entertained  by  a  class  Professor 
Bidpath  was  hearing  in  English  literature. 

Indianapolis. — Geo.  P.  Brown,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  in 
his  report  for  the  month  of  October,  shows  the  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered during  the  month,  as  follows:  Day  schools — boys,  4,678;  girls, 
4,999;  total,  9,677.  Night  schools— boys,  476;  girls,  139;  total,  614. 
Teachers'  pay-roll  fsr  the  month,  $10,640.61. 

A  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  been  organized  in  Indianapolis, 
with  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  the  State  Geologist,  as  president,  D.  S.  Jordan,  of 
the  N.  W.  C.  University  as  vice  president.  Dr.  "W.  W.  Butterfleld,  cor- 
responding secretary.  Prof.  H.  E.  Copeland,  of  the  Indianapolis  high 
school  as  secretary,  Prof.  John  Myers,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  as 
treasurer,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette,  assistant  state  geologist,  as  librarian. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  make  extensive  collections  that  in  time 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  state. 

Cabeful  people  can  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  after  next  year  inau- 
guration day  will  not  fall  on  Sunday  until  the  year  1917,  a  period  of 
forty  years;  after  that  it  will  occur  regularly  every  twenty-eight  years 
until  the  year  2086,  when  a  period  of  forty  years  will  again  intervene. 

The  Payette  county  normal,  at  Connersville,  under  the  charge  of 
J.  S.  Gamble,  assisted  by  J.  L.  Bippetoe,  G.  A.  Murray,  J.  Y.  Stewart,  and 
others,  enrolled  76,  every  teacher  in  the  county  (except  seven  or  eight), 
And  some  from  adjoining  counties  attended.    They  voted  to  have  a  nor- 
mal of  similar  character  every  year. 
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Prof.  D.  8.  Jordan,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  has  been  employed  by 
Dr.  Newberry,  the  State  Geologist  of  Ohio,  to  write  for  the  survey  of 
Ohio  now  being  made,  an  account  of  the  fishes  of  that  state.  A  fitting 
compliment  to  a  worthy  man. 

W.  F.  YocuM,  late  of  "Wisconsin,  is  the  new  president  of  Bourbon 
College.  He  is  an  affable  gentleman,  and  the  Journal  bids  him  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  state. 

Miss  Fanny  C.  Kimbeb,  for  two  years  past  principal  of  the  Logans- 
port  training  school,  is  now  teacher  of  Methods,  Bhetoric,  and  English 
grammar  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.  Salary,  $1,000. 
Logansport  blundered  when  it  gave  up  Miss  Kimber  and  its  late  training 
school. 

I.  W.  Lego,  has  entered  upon  his  third  year  at  Marion.  His  schools 
are  reported'in  good  condition. 

B.  A.  OoDSN,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  at  work  in 
Paoli  with  Wm.  ».  Pinkham. 

A.  H.  Hendeeaon,  superintendent  of  Starke  county,  has  been  elected 
county  auditor  of  the  same,  county ._  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
named. 

Thob.  Charles,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  so  long  the  Indiana  agent 
for  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm 
and  is  now  connected  with  Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane,  in  the  school  supply 
business. 

J.  C.  Greoo,  former  superintendent  of  the  Tipton  schools,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Tipton  Bepublican.  The  first 
number  for  which  he  is  responsible  looks  well. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ^.  Ellis,  of  Goshen,  who  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  State  Normal  School  Board,  and  for  several  years  one  of  the  Board 
managing  the  State  University,  died  October  10.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  educational  men  in  the  state,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt* 

£.  B.  Milam  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Knox  county  vice  W. 
P.  Roberts.     Mr.  Milam  was  the  old  superintendent,  and  was  a  good  one. 

Allen  Moore  remains  this  year  at  Washington  (Green's  Fork), 
"Wayne  county.  ^ 

P.  B.  Lee  is  principal  of  the  Boanoke  Classical  Seminary. 

Smith  J.  Hunt  continues  as  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Columbia 
City  high  school. 

H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  has 
recovered  from  his  recent  severe  illness  and  is  again  doins;  full  work. 

E.  B.  Mters  takes  the  Lima  schools. 
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A.  J.  Douglass,  si^periateDdeiit  of  the  Colombi*  City  icbooU  and  m- 
perintendent  of  Wbitley  county,  is  also  pastor  of  two  or  three  charchei. 
Since  he  loft  the  l^islature  he  has  not  devoted  mach  of  his  time  to  poti- 
tica,  and  at  present  has  given  np  moat  of  hb  law  practice.  He  would 
hardly  he  happy  with  the  datiea  of  only  one  or  two  men  on  his  hands. 

Wm.  E.  Lucas,  of  Connersville,  who  did  some  very  respectable  inali- 
tute  work  last  vacation,  is  now  in  Cornell  Univeraity  in  his  senior  year. 

J.  G.  Bwnr  takes  the  Wawaka  schools. 

Jsses  H.  Bbowv,  saperintendent  of  drawing  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  has  pobltshed  a  drcnlar  giving  a  statement  of  work  aad  speeiAc 
directions  to  teachers. 

H.  M.  Camfbkll,  saperintendent  of  Monroe  ooanty,  in  his  drcnlar, 
No.  8,  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  to  his  teachers. 

Wm.  F.  Phslpb^  now  president  of  the  SUte  Normal  at  White  Water 
Wis.,  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form  his  inaugural  address  made  at  the 
late  National  Association. 

O.  W.  HiLLKK  superintends  the  schools  at  Warsaw. 

W.  B.  DiMOH,  Jr.,  late  of  Ohio^  has  taken  the  principalship  of  a  seleet 
school  at  Lawrenceburg. 

F.  A.  Reubslt  is  superintending  the  Noblesville  schools  at  $S  per 
day.  Cheap.  Noblesville  is  not  doing  itself  credit  in  the  way  of  sua- 
taining  its  schools. 

B.  F.  OwsNS,  who  has  left  the  profession  of  teaching  and  gone  into 
the  ministry,  has  taken  charge  of  a  church  at  Crothersville. 

B.  D.  LuKB,  late  of  Goshen,  has  taken  the  Butler  schools. 

8.  £  Miller  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Gity  schools 
for  lo,  these  many  years,  and  is  still  at  it. 

Michael  Sileb,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  has  charge  of  the 
Auburn  schools. 

Geo.  p.  Glenn  is  the  name  of  the  new  saperintendent  at  Kendall- 
ville. 
J.  BuRRiEB  has  entered  upon  his  second  year  at  Ligonier. 
Miss  £.  Chandler  is  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Goshen*  high  schooL 

M.  C.  Skinner,  superintendent  o(  Noble  county,  will  take  charge  of 
Albion  school,  which  will  commence  about  Jan.  1,  in  a  fine  new  school 
building. 

B.  MouRT,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  about  15  of  his  normal  stu- 
dents, visited  the  Centennial.  In  addition  to  superintending  the  Elk- 
hart county  schools  he  will  teach  a  three  or  four  months'  term  at  New 
Paris. 

F.  B.  Mos,  a  graduate  of  Delaware  College,  has  charge  of  the  South 
.  Whitley  schools. 
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E.  L.  Hallsck  still  continues  at  Mishawaka. 

A.  Lamport  is  the  principal  at  Bristol. 

L.  R.  Williams  contintues  to  superintend  the  schools  at  Angola. 

J.  LoKO  is  principal  of  the  Angola  high  schooL 

Frank  YanAtjken  is  in  charge  at  Waterloo. 

S.  S.  Both  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Blufilon,  and  is,  also,  saperia- 
tendent  elect  of  Wells  county. 

J.  P.  Sharkt  is  head  at  New  Haven. 

L.  M.  DiLLMAir  is  principal  at  Monroeville. 

W.  H.  Banta  suits  the  people  so  well  at  Yalpanuso  that  thej  still 
hold  on  to  him. 

E.  T.  CosPXR,  former  superintendent  of  Lagrange  county,  takes  the 
schools  at  Wolcottsville. 

Jab.  Baldwin  has  heoome  a  fixture  at  Huntington.    The  hesi  of  re- 
ports go  out  in  regard  to  his  schools. 

T.  J.  Btsrb  has  control  of  the  Mooresyille  schools. 

C.  8.  LuDLAM  is  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school. 
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Nobles  Ooitntt. — The  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the  public 
school  building,  at  the  village  of  Wawaka,  October  23,  1876,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  five  days.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
former  year,  161  teachers  being  enrolled,  exclusive  of  visitors.  Prof.  W. 
H.  Fertich,  of  Muncie,  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  of  the  School  Journal, 
Prof.  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  Prof.  Jas.  Burrier,  principal 
of  high  school  at  Ligonier,  £.  M.  Chaplin,  of  Warsaw,  Profs.  Johnson 
and  Leslie  and  Judge  Nelson  Prentiss,  of  Albion,  were  present  and  gave 
instruction.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Judge  Prentiss  and  Profs.  Bell 
and  Fertich.  Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  ^*  Teachers'  Social,"  at 
which  a  general  good  time  was  had.  All  agree  that  the  institute  of  1876 
was  better  entertained,  more  pleasant  and  beneficial,  than  any  which  has 
been  held  in  this  county  for  several  years.  J.  C.  Swstt,  Sec'y. 

Stark  County. — The  twelfth  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  con- 
vened at  Knox,  Oct.  16, 1876.  The  superintendent,  A.  H.  Henderson, 
presided.  W.  P.  Chadwick  was  secretary.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
not  so  large  as  in  some  of  the  older  counties,  but  was  large  for  this.  A 
greater  interest  was  manifested  and  evidently  more  good  accomplished 
than  at  any  previous  session.  The  principal  instructors  were  J.  B.  Hoag, 
H.  D.,  physiology;  6.  A.  Witherton,  history;  J.  A.  Williams,  gram- 
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mar;  and  J.  Tonatt^  geography.  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  evening 
by  Dr.  Uoag,  Jude  H.  A.  Oillett,  and  others.  After  the  lecture  on  each 
evening,  a  lively  discussion  on  some  educational  subject  was  partici- 
pated in.  J.  B.  H. 

Oranqe  County. — The  twelfth  annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Orange 
county  was  held  at  Paoli,  beginning  October  2,  1876.  Although  the  at- 
tendance, on  account  of  intense  political  excitement,  was  not  quite  up  to 
standard,  the  interest  manifested  was  undoubtedly  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been  here  at  former  institutes.  No  time  was  wasted  in  the  discus- 
sion of  frivilous  subjects,  but  each  teacher  seemed  determined  to  be  ben- 
efited by  the  various  exercises. 

Gradation,  which  is  to  be  attempted  in  our  county  during  the  coming 
winter,  was  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Wm.  P.  Pinkham,  principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal 
School.  This  excited  much  interest  among  the  teachers,  who  seem  to  be 
bent  on  making  gradation  a  success,  if  possible. 

"We  were  favored  with  a  visit  by  W.  A.  Bell  and  State  superintendent 
James  H.  Smart,  who  delivered  several  very  interesting  and  instructive 
lectures,  for  which  they  have  the  thanks  of  the  entire  community. 

It  was  quite  gratifying  to  see  that  our  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  present  attainments,  but  seem  determined  to  excel  in  their  profes- 
sion. James  L.  Noblitt,  Sup't. 

Warren  County. — The  Warren  County  Instittute  began  Sept.  18,  at 
Williamsport.  Teachers  were  at  fault  in  not  coming  in  promptly  the 
first  day.  Total  enrollment,  105;  average  attendance,  76;  interest  good. 
Profs.  Hodgin,  Fertich,  and  Bell  were  the  principal  instructors,  and  each 
gave  an  evening  lecture.  Sup't.  Smart  was  present  one  half  day,  and 
gave  an  evening  lecture.  Both  teachers  and  people  were  greatly  pleased. 
A.  Nebeker,  the  county  superintendent,  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the 
county. 

Wayne  County. — The  second  session  of  the  county  normal  was  held 
at  Centreville,  commencing  on  the  17th  of  July.  T.  C.  Smith,  president 
of  U.  C.  College,  was  present  on  the  first  day,  and  gave  instruction 
during  three  weeks,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Barnhart. 
Prof.  Cooper  came  at  the  opening  of  the  third  week.  These  two  in- 
structors were  present  during  the  county  institute,  which  followed  the 
fourth  week  of  the  normal.  Sup't.  Macpherson  gave  attention  to  various 
cubjects  connected  with  the  management  of  schools  in  this  county.  The 
evening  Lyceum  was  reorganized.  State  Sup't.  Smart  addressed  the 
Lyeeum  one  evening,  and  did  some  acceptable  work  next  day. 

The  regular  county  institute  met  on  Monday  of  the  fifth  week.  A 
general  programme  was  arranged,  and  the  instruction  carried  on  by 
-'home  talent,"  whenever  visitors  were  not  "worked  in."  There  were 
present  from  abroad,  Pres.  W.  A.  Jones,  Hiram  Hadley,  Daniel  Hough, 
Sup't.  Gamble,  of  Fayette  county,  and  Wm.  RussuU,  of  Salem,  Indiana. 
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On  Monday  evening,  Profs.  Hiram  Hadle^,  White,  of  Dublin,  and  Barn- 
hart  addressed  the  institute.  Superintendents  Gamble  and  Crist,  of 
Union  county,  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening.  Hiram  Hadley,  former 
examiner  of  this  county,  entertained  the  institute,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
with  an  account  of  educational  matters  in  Wayne  from  twenty-flve  to  ten 
years  ago.  Daniel  Hough  spoke  of  Indiana  schools  at  the  Centennial. 
Pres.  Jones  occupied  Thursday  evening,  and  did  excellent  work  next 
morning.  Social  on  Friday  evening.  Examination  on  Saturday.  The 
customary  long  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Joubnal  was  made  up.  A 
larger  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  actually  employed  for  the  next  term  waB 
present  than  at  any  former  session.  In  bis  closing  remarks  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  said :  That  considering  the  success  of  last  year  and  the  greater 
success  ef  this  year,  he  felt  justified  in  announcing  that  next  summer 
would  find  him  attempting  to  conduct  a  third  session  of  the  normal. 

HxNBY^  OouKTT. — The  Henry  County  Institute  convened  at  Spiceland, 
Monday,  October  2,  and  continued  in  session  .five  days.  Instruction  was 
given  during  the  week  by  Prof.  Davis,  Sylvanus  Wright,  Mrs.  Hannab 
Davis,  county  superintendent  Hufford,  and  others.  J.  C.  Macpherson, 
superintendent  of  Wayne  county,  was  present  one  day,  and,  in  two  inte- 
resting talks,  s^ave  some  practical  suggestions  on  school  management. 
Prof.  John  C.  Bidge,  of  Cincinnati,  was  present  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion, and  gave  a  series  of  practical  lessons  in  primary  reading.  His 
manner '^of  presenting  the  subject  was  very  acceptable  to  the  teachers, 
furnishing  them  something  which  they  can  use  in  the  school  room. 
Profs.  Hough  and  Olcott  were  also  present  on  Friday  afternoon.  Prof. 
Eidge  gave  an  evening  entertainment  with  which  the  audience  were 
much  pleased.  The  institute  was  a  grand  success,  ninety-eight  teachers 
being  in  attendance.  T backer. 

Pbot.  Bell: — I  submit  the  following  regarding  our  Institute:  It  is 
difScult  to  crowd  the  interesting  exercises  of  a  week's  work  into  so  small 
a  space  as  you  desire  to  allow  in  your  Journal  for  such  reports.  I  shall, 
in  a  paragraph,  dispose  of  our  home  workers  by  stating  that  Messrs.  O. 
C.  Charlton,  Geo.  E.  Foskett,  W.  B.  Goodwin,  and  Miss  Bell  Tombs  per- 
formed their  work  promptly  and  well.  On  Monday,  the  28th  of  August, 
Prof.  Jas.  H.  Smart  met  the  teachers  of  Clark  county  for  the  first  time, 
and  presented,  in  an  admirable  manner,  two  very  interesting,  instructive 
and  profitable  addresses.  He  spoke  of  the  great  strides  made  within  a 
few  years  by  our  noble  state.  A  few  years  ago  a  person  from  Indiana, 
when  abroad,  felt  that  it  was  a  humiliation  to  be  known  as  a  Hoosier. 
That  feeling,  however,  no  longer  prevails,  for  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  people  are  making  themselves  felt.  The  teachers  enjoyed 
this  visit  very  much.  On  Tuesday  morning  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Chase,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Louisville  female  high  school  addressed  the  institute  on  the 
"Teacher  at  Recitation,"  contending  that  the  teacher  should  not  intrench 
himself  behind  the  text^book,  and  hunt  up  both  question  and  answer ; 
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bnt  that  he  should  be  full  of  his  subject,  should  be  intelligent,  and  not 
destitute  of  originality.  W.  G.  Fox  gave  an  interesting  exercise  on  map 
drawing.  J.  M.  Olcott  presented  to  the  teachers  an  entertaining  lecture 
on  "School  Management.'*  This  speech  called  forth  Professor  Chenault, 
principal  of  the  Louisville  male  high  school,  a  man  of  profound  thought 
and  intense  earnestness,  who,  in  a  short  speech  brimful  of  humanity  and 
good  sense,  reminded  us  of  the  necessity  of  good  judgment,  great  cau- 
tion, and  deep  human  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the  minds,  the  soula, 
committed  to  our  charge.  The  touching  words  of  Prof.  Ghenault  had 
the  cordial  indorsement  of  Prof.  Chase  in  a  beautiful  and  instructiTe 
lesson  from  his  experience.  At  night.  Prof.  Chase  delivered  a  most  ex- 
cellent lecture  to  the  parents. 

On  the  third  day.  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell  greatly  pleased  the  teachers  by 
telling  "  How  to  keep  pupils  busy."  Many  of  our  teachers  found  in  this 
something  to  take  away  with  them.  On  the  fourth  day  Prof.  Bell  was 
given  much  work  to  do.  His  Centennial  address  was  well  reooived. 
On  the  same  day  Prof.  £.  B.  White,  president  of  Purdue  TJniversity, 
presented  one  of  the  most  forcible  lectures  ever  heard  in  our  county,  on 
the  relation  of  oral  instruction  to  the  text-book.  He  thinks  that  books 
should  be  prepared  and  instruction  carefiilly  given  by  the  teacher  on  the 
principle  that  a  child  should  'not  be  told  what  it  may  be  led  to  find  out 
for  itself.  His  lecture  in  the  forenoon  was  also  most  heartily  received. 
At  night  Prof.  White's  theme  was  "  The  Question  of  the  Hour."  There 
are  few  speeches  that  one  will  hear  during  a  life-time  that  can  give  such 
real  satisfaction  as  this  masterly  speech  afforded.  His  language  is  choice, 
his  sentences  singularly  clear  and  terse,  and  his  thoughts  clean  and  sharp, 
pronounced  with  a  clear,  firm  voice,  present  themselves  so  pleasantly 
and  forcibly  to  the  hearer  that  he  follows  the  speaker  to  the  close  with 
increased  delight.  On  Friday,  Major  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Editor  of  Home 
and  School,  gave  an  interesting  and  quite  profitable  lecture  on  *'  First 
Lessons  in  Reading,"  and  at  night  read,  in  his  exquisite  way,  a  scholarly 
and  entertaining  lecture  on  "Sleeping  and  Dreaming." 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  C.  Goodwih. 

Lagrakgk^^ountt  Ikbtitutb  closed  on  the  20th  of  October,  having 
had  the  large  enrollment  of  154  teachers  and  60  visitors.  Much  interest 
was  manifest  in  all  the  exercises,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  "  It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here."  Mr.  Crane,  the  county  superinCbndent,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  make  the  session  an  interesting  and  profitable  one  to  the 
teachers  of  this  county.  The  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  instructors 
from  a  distance.  These  were  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Journal,  Mrs.  K.  K 
Tord,  of  the  Michigan  Eeacher,  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart  and  W.  H.  Fertich. 
Svening  lectures  were  given  by  the  gentlemen  named  above,  and  an  elo- 
eutionary  entertainment  by  Mr.  Fertich.  The  entertainment  was  well 
received,  as  indeed  was  all  of  Mr.  Fertich's  work.  "The  Agents," 
Gyrus  Smith  and  J.  M.  Olcott  put  in  an  appearance  and  gave  some  good 
talk  in  the  line  of  instruction.    The  resolutions  common  to  institatee 
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were  passed,  but  among  them  there  was  one  which  ought  to  be  agitated 
throughout  the  state  until  its  theory  and  spirit  shall  become  universal. 
It  called  for  the  hiring  of  the  teachers  btf  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
month,  and  the  teachers  pledged  themselves  to  work  to  that  end. 

The  institute  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  county  normal,  which  was 
well  attended.  It  was  a  ten  weeks'  session,  and  was  conducted  by  county 
superintendent  Crane,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Gosper,  Boop,  and  Mohler. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  75,  and  those  who  attended  the  whole  ses- 
sion went  forth  well  prepared  for  their  work.  D. 
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Thk  sixteenth  and  last  volume  of  the  American  Cyclopedia  has  been 
published,  as  well  as  the  Annual  for  1876.  It  is  the  most  extensive  work 
of  the  kind  published  in  the  country.  Covering,  as  it  does,  all  classes  of 
subjects^  it  is  a  very  necessary  part  not  only  of  every  teacher's  library, 
but  of  every  library.  It  is  edited  by  Geo.  Ripley  A  Charles  A.  Dana, 
and  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  B.  Hathaway,  Addison,  Mich.,  is 
the  general  agent. 

Common  School  Litsbaturx,  by  J.  W.  Westlake,  A.  M.    Philadelphia : 
Sower,  Potts  &  Co.    Price,  $1. 

We  agree  with  the  author  that  'Hhis  is  a  Mtn  text-book,"  and  that 
*'  thin  text-books  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  day,"  but  we  do  not  bo- 
lieve  in  making  them  thin  by  making  them  mere  skeletons.  The  little 
book  contains  about  150  pages,  and  "gives  sketches  of  84  representative 
authors  from  Chancer  to  Longfellow,  with  choice  extracts  from  their 
works."  Had  70  of  these  authors  been  omitted  and  the  space  given  to 
the  remainder,  the  book  would  have  been  much  more  valuable  as  a  com- 
mon school  book.  The  "choice  extracts"  consist  of  thirteen  lines  from 
Byron,  two  from  Keats,  eleven  from  Cowper,  fifteen  from  Pope,  fourteen 
from  Milton,  six  from  Bacon,  etc.,  and  these  the  author  calls  "the  essen- 
sentials  of  Literature."    This  is  "too  thin." 

History  of  Indiana,  by  H.  M.  Skinnxb,  A.  M.,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Valparaiso:  Normal  Publishing  House. 

The  above  is  a  neatly  arranged  little  pamphlet  of  something  less  than 
60  pages.  The  most  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  North 
West  Territory,  which  includes  other  states  with  Indiana.  Only  three 
pagea  are  given  to  its  history  as  a  state.  The  book  is  written  in  a  con- 
cise^ sentential  style,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  facts. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Skinner  will  extend  his  work  and  make  AiUer  some  of 
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the  more  important  points  already  treated,  and  give  more  of  the  state 
history.  To  make  it  most  valuable  it  should  contain  the  local  history  of 
some  of  the  most  important  places  and  persons,  and  should  give  also 
some  space  to  its  surface  and  principal  productions.  It  is  now  valuable 
to  teachers — it  would  then  be  valuable  as  ^  text-book. 

A    Biographical    sketch    of    Frsdrich  Frcebel,  by    Matilda  H. 
Kriege,  with  portrait.    New  York :  E.  Steiger. 

Frcebel  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  but  further  than  this  but  little  is  known  of  his  interior  life,  and 
of  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Miss  Kriege  has  given,  in  less  than  30 
pages,  just  what  hundreds  of  interested  persons  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
these  matters.  If  you  desire  this  or  any  other  book  on  Kindergartens, 
send  to  E.  Steiger  and  you  will  get  it. 

Ths  articles  in  the, National  Sunday  School  Teacher  for  November 
which  relate  to  the  lessons,  are  "  Paul,"  by  Bev.  Chas.  F.  Deems,  D.  B., 
and  "  Clean  or  Unclean,"  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Hyde,  of  the  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  The  lessons  are  full  as  usual,  saving  the  teacher  days  of 
labor,  by  boiling  down  and  putting  into  useable  shape  the  information 
given  in  commentaries,  Bible  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedias,  the  most  of 
which  are  out  of  reach  of  the  average  teacher.  Its  '^  Biblical  Lesson 
Outline,"  in  which  is  given  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  throw  light 
upon  the  lesson,  are  alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price.  Chicago: 
Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Pub.  Co. 
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Leslies  Illustrated  Description  of  the  Centennial  Ezposi- 
Tiojr. — As  the  name  suggests, — ^illustrates  and  describes  the  fizpositioa 
as  accurately  as  the  highest  art  can  do.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
millions  who  are  unable  to  attend,  and  a  magnificent  memorial  to  those 
who  have  been.  Executed  by  Leslie's  unequaled  artist.  Agents  cam 
make  liberal  salaries.  An  active  canvasser  can  make  at  least  $10  a  day. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  county,  to  whom  exclusive  territory  will  be  as- 
signed. Address  W.  Hubbard,  Leslie  Agency.  Office  No.  8,  Journal 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  10-2t 

Evert  one  should  read  the  advertisement  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School  found  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The  "  hard  times," 
'*  Centennial,"  etc.,  have  no  effect  on  a  school  where  so  much  hard  work 
is  done,  and  such  good  results  secured.    Students  tnll  aitend. 
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THE  REFLEX  INFLUENCE  OP  TEACHING. 


a 


W.  p.  YOCUM. 


|S  TEACHING  an  ennobling  or  a  belittling  occupation  7 
By  its  practice  will  the  teacher  become  strong  and  great 
and  wise,  or  weak  and  small  and  foolish?  Does  the 
teacher's  profession  foster  the  ready  increase  of  learning 
in  its  professors,  or  does  it  hinder  their  acquisitions  ?  To  a  few 
remarks  on  both  sides  of  these  questions,  written  in  the  hurried 
intervals  of  pressing  duties,  I  beg  your  indulgence. 

First,  of  the  injurious  effects  of  teaching  on  the  teacher.    These 
may  be  either  physical  or  mental. 

^  1.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  works  in  Oie  shade.  The  Sun  is 
the  great  source  of  life  and  healthy  growth.  To  its  beams  all 
y^etable  life  owes  its  existence,  and  animal  life  depend^,  in  no 
small  degree,  upon  it.  Every  one  knows  how  buoyant  and  elated 
his  spirits  become  when,  after  a  season  of  cloudy  weather,  the 
sun  breaks  forth  in  his  splendor  and  bathes  the  world  in  his  ener- 
gizing beams.  Despondency  and  apprehension  fly  like  the  shad- 
ows of  night.  People  have  been  cured  of  serious  maladies  by 
being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  those  whose  occupa- 
tions doom  them  to  toil  in  the  shade  are  found  to  lose  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  energy. 
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aod  Btreiigthen  the  mental  faculties ;  after  that,  the  mind  for  a 
little  while  is  stationary,  and  tben  begins  to  lose  its  strength. 

It  mav  be  said  that  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  teach- 
er^B  advancing  to  a  higher  grade,  and  so  being  called  on  for  new 
attainments.  But,  practically,  the  teacher  does  not  often  change 
his  grade.  The  primary  teacher  continues  to  be  a  primary,  be- 
cause she  is  better  qualified  for  that  department.  The  principle 
of  division  of  labor  operates  here  as  in  all  other  industrial  under- 
taking. The  good  of  the  school  requires  that  a  successful  pri- 
mary or  intermediate  teacher  be  retained  in  the  same  position 
and  the  teacher  cheerfully  submits  rather  than  assume  new  tasks 
and  increased  responsibilities. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  teacher 
being  constantly  occupied  in  mental  labor  does  not  argue  a  cod« 
stant  increase  of  mental  strength,  pince  after  a  few  years  do  new 
faculties  are  called  into  exercise,  and  no  new  tasks  set  for  the  old 
ones. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  the  six  hours'  labor  of  the  teacher  be  nioi 
of  a  character  to  develop  his  intellectual  power,  his  houn  of 
leisure  certainly  afford  him  the  opportunity  for  making  no  mean 
attainments  in  science  and  literature.  Only  called  to  his  duties 
when  the  day  has  well  advanced  and  released  at  four  o'clock, 
there  seems  to  be  ample  time  each  day  to  make  some  substantial 
acquisition  and  to  gain  some  appreciable  increment  of  mental 
strength.  If  Burritt,  while  toiling  at  the  bellows,  could  lay  the 
foundations  on  which  to  build  his  knowledge  of  forty  languages ; 
if  Gifford,  working  his  mathematical  problems,  with  awl,  on 
pieces  of  leather  hammered  smooth  in  his  master's  shop,  could 
gain  the  knowledge  which  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  of  letters,  cannot  the  teacher,  in  his  ample  leisure, 
store  his  mind  for  great  achievements  ? 

Bo  we  have  our  learned  blacksmith,  and  our  learned  tailor,  and 
our  learned  shoemaker;  have  we  also  our  learned  schoolmaster? 
We  should  certainly  expect  it.  I  will  not  say  that  that  expecta- 
tion is  notoriously  disappointed,  but  certainly  it  is  not  conspicu- 
ously realized.  We  need  not  look  long  for  the  reason  why  those 
who  have  chosen  for  their  life  business  to  deal  in  wisdom's  costly 
merchandise,  often  find  that  the  grocer  or  the  hardware  man  has  laid 
in  a  choicer  stock  of  those  desirable  wares  than  they  have  them- 
selves.   The  blacksmith  who  has  had  his  desire  for  knowledge  awa- 
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kened,  goes  home  from  his  work  hungry  for  a  booh,  and  is  ready  to 
settle  down  to  its  perusal  with  all  the  energies  of  his  unwearied 
mind.  He  calls  into  play  an  entirely  different  set  of  faculties  from 
those  employed  in  his  daily  lahor.  Reading  has  to  him  all  the 
charm  of  an  occasional  recreation.  What  he  reads  he  remembers 
and  ponders  over,  and  mentally  digests  in  his  leisure  hours  dur- 
ing  the  day. 

The  teacher  finds  the  case  utterly  different.  He  takes  up  his 
book  and  finds  that  he  is  calling  into  action  the  same  faculties 
that  have  been  on  the  strain  all  day.  They  are  now  jaded  and 
tired.  They  become  sulky  and  contumaceous,  and  cry  out 
against  the  injustice  of  being  made  to  work  over  hours.  If  the 
teacher  could  go  to  the  river  and  dip  the  bending  oar,  or  turn  up 
the  garden  soil  with  the  spade,  or  even  wield  the  blacksmith's 
hammer,  he  would  find  rest  to  his  soul.  Muscular  exercise  is 
what  he  wants,  and  what  nature  demands  for  him. 

It  is  said,  however  that  a  change  of  labor  is  rest ;  that  our 
leisure  hours  may  be  occupied  in  some  mental  pursuits  sufficiently 
different  from  those  of  the  day  to  afford  pleasurable  recreation. 
If  during  most  of  the  day  we  have  been  attending  to  mathe- 
matics, let  us  in  the  evening  study  some  language.  If  during 
the  day  we  have  been  exercising  the  perceptive  faculties,  let  us 
in  the  evening  use  the  reflective  powers,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  we 
shall  find  ourselves  rested  and  stimulated  by  changing  from  one 
kind  of  exertion  to  another. 

Within  certain  limits  this  is,  of  course,  true.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  muscles.  If  a  man  gets  tired  of  sawing  wood,  he 
may  obtain  some  relief  by  splUting  for  a  time.  The  difference  in 
the  labor  produces  a  state  of  feeling  quite  like  rest.  But  such 
rest  will  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  enjoyment  of  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair  and  reading  an  interesting  article  in  a  magazine.  The 
change  from  sa\«ing  to  splitting  and  from  splitting  to  sawing,  if 
judiciously  alternated,  may  enable  the  laborer  to  get  through  the 
day  with  far  less  fatigue  than  if  he  were  confined  to  one  task. 
Still  they  are  both  substantially  the  same  kind  of  work  :  they  are 
both  physical  labor,  and  the  man  will  be  physically  tired.  So  we 
may  alternate  our  studies  as  judiciously  as  we  may — we  shall 
gain  some  advantage,  but  st'U  we  are  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  we  shall  be  mentally  exhausted. 
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If;  however,  the  teacher  puts  spurs  to  his  jaded  powers  and 
makes  some  advance  in  knowledge  during  one  evening,  he  is  apt 
to  lose  it  all  the  next  day.  With  his  attention  constantly  occu- 
pied with  the  school  exercises,  he  gives  the  reading  of  the  night 
scarcely  a  thought.  Hence,  that  reading  does  not  assimilate  or 
become  a  part  of  his  mental  stores,  and,  in  fact,  very  soon  es- 
capes altogether  from  his  memory.  Like  water  thrown  upon  a 
hard  trodden  path,  it  evaporates  before  it  has  penetrated  deep 
enough  to  give  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  thought 

All  this  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  six  hours'  labor  is  all 
that  the  business  of  teaching  strictly  calls  for.  All  teachers, 
however,  know  that  they  spend  much  more  time  than  this  at 
their  school  tasks.  They  are  required  to  be  at  the  school  room 
half  an  hour  before  school  begins,  and  to  wait  till  the  last  tardy 
straggler  has  left  it  at  night.  They  frequently  have  cases  of  dis- 
cipline to  attend  to  or  special  instruction  to  give  to  dull  or  indo- 
lent scholars  out  of  school  hours.  They  have  frequently  great 
budgets  of  written  exercises  to  correct,  or  examination  papers  to 
look  over,  and  elaborate  and  laborious  reports  to  make  out,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Besides,  every  conscientious  teacher  looks  over  his  lessons  before 
going  to  his  classes,  and  devises  plans  for  presenting  the  topics  of 
the  day's  lessons.  How  much  time  is  taken  up  by  these  outside 
duties  differs  with  the  teacher  and  the  school,  but  all  teachers 
know  that  it  is  considerable. 

When  it  is  considered  that  school  teachers  have  no  more  leisure 
than  men  of  other  occupations,  we  shall  ceat^e  to  wonder  that 
they  do  not  become  prodigies  of  learning  — and  when^.  the  fact  is 
considered  that  during  their  leisure  hours  their  minds  are  less  fit 
to  labor  than  those  of  other  men,  we  shall  begin  to  wonder  how 
some  of  them  reach  the  eminence  they  do  attain.  They  have  no 
more  time  for  mental  work  and  are  less  fit  to  perform  it. 

So  the  teacher  stands  at  the  portal  of  Wisdom's  Temple,  ever 
opening  the  gate  for  others  to  enter,  but  never  entering  himself; 
tantalized  to  see  the  waters  for  which  he  thirsts  sparkle  so  near 
him,  and  yet  so  far  beyond  his  reach. 

A  distressed  school  teacher  expressed  this  sentiment  in  verse 
so  wretchedly  commonplace  that  nobody  but  a  tired  schoolmaster 
could  have  written  them : 
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Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  yeDgeance  on  my  foe; 
To  punish  with  extremest  rigor, 
I  should  inflict  no  penance  higger 
Than  using  him  as' learning's  tool, 
To  make  him  usher  in  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil, 
And  laboring  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains, 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 

For  one  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  Syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or,  perhaps,  what  is  drudgery  worse, 
The  links  and  points  and  rules  of  verse ; 
To  deal  out  author  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  Ale. 
Oh !  'tis  a  service  irksome  more 
Than  tugging  at  a  slavish  oarl 
.Yet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth, 
"Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth, 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  then  due  produce  bear; 
No  joys,  alas!   his  toil  beguile. 
His  own  is  fallow  all  the  while. 

"Yet  still  he's  on  tbe  road,  you  say. 
Of  learning."    Why,  perhaps  he  may; 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still  I 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 

The  tendencies  to  which  I  have  thus  far  alluded  are  rather 
negative  than  positive  in  their  character.  They  hinder  the  teacher 
from  becoming  great,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  make  him  little. 
They  prevent  him  from  becoming  intellectually  stronger,  but 
they  do  not  make  him  weaker.  But  I  now  mention  another  ele- 
ment in  our  profession  which  has  a  direct  influence  to  belittle  and 
dwarf  the  mental  faculties.    I  mean  the  inteUectiial  converse  which 
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the  teacher  is  constantly  holding  with  inferior  minds.  Bj  being 
constantly  with  children  the  teacher's  mind  becomes  more  like  a 
child's  mind.  Crude  and  immature  and  childish  modes  of  think- 
ing come  to  take  the  place  of  exact,  mature,  and  manly  habits. 
This  is  true  in  accordance  with  the  great  laws  of  co-attraction 
and  assimilation.  Every  particle  in  the  world  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particle, — every  soul  in  the  world  of  mind  draws  to- 
ward itself  every  other  soul.  The  Sun  attracts  the  Earth,  but 
the  Earth  also  attracts  the  Sun,  and  both  revolve  around  a  com- 
mon center.  The  remotest  orb  that  twinkles  in  the  sky  of  night 
feels  the  influence  of  our  tiny  globe  and  nods  its  recognition. 
In  auHwer  to  the  law  of  mutual  co-attraction  the  whole  universe 
of  stars  is  drifting  through  space  with  orbits  and  velocities  as 
changeful  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  same  is  true  of  minds.  Minds  associated  assimilate.  The 
little  universe  of  letters  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  sun  and 
center,  was  bound  together  by  mutual  co^ttraction.  It  is  said 
that  a  common  mode  of  expression  characterized  all  the  members 
of  that  brilliant  coterie.  Johnson  himself  would  not  have  been 
the  same  if  Sheridan  and  Reynolds  and  Garrick  had  not  been 
his  companions. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  hui^band  and  wife  resemble 
each  other  more  as  years  pass  by.  Every  one  has  noticed  how 
insensibly  and  how  inevitably  he  will  take  up  the  phrases  and 
modes  of  express^ion  of  those  with  whom  he  is  much  associated. 
Minds  associated  assimilate. 

So  the  teacher,  by  being  so  much  with  children,  insensibly 
acquires  their  style  of  thought  and  expression.  This  would  be 
the  case  even  if  the  teacher  were  merely  a  passive  subject  of  such 
influences;  but  he  is  not  so.  He  is  constantly,  by  voluntary  ex- 
ertion, aiding  this  process  of  mental  assimilation.  In  order  to 
be  a  successful  teacher  you  must  bring  your  thoughts  down,  to 
the  level  of  the  child's  thoughts,  and  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
little  joys  and  sorrows.  You  must  **put  yourself  in  his  place," 
and  think  the  child's  thoughts  and  feel  the  child's  perplexities. 
The  more  thoroughly  you  identify  yourself,  for  the  time  being, 
with  the  child,  the  more  successful  will  you  be  as  a  teacher. 
Every  shade  of  perplexity,  every  gleam  of  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion wl  ich  flits  over  the  fn^e  of  your  pupil,  must  be  interpreted 
by  you  from  within,  because  your  mind  is  going  through  the 
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same  processes  that  he  is  followiDg.  So  the  whole  volume  of 
jour  emotions  and  intellectual  efforts  must  be  reduced  and  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  compass  of  childhood.  Now  that  which 
was  at  first  a  matter  of  necessity  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  then 
a  second  nature,  and  finally  all  the  natnre  you  have.  You  may 
wish  to  walk  through  the  fields  of  thought  with  the  step<t  of  a 
man  and  keep  pace  with  the  master  of  thought,  but  how  can  you 
do  so  when  you  are  constantly  compelled  to  keep  step  with  chil- 
dren and  accommodate  your  pace  to  theirs?  You  may  have 
wings  to  soar,  but  if  you  are  constantly  compelled  to  creep  you 
wUl  soon  lose  the  power  of  flight. 

The  great  god  Jupiter,  when  he  wished  to  woo  the  wood 
nymph,  must  needs  take  on  the  form  of  a  Satyr.  So  the  teacher 
must  lay  aside  the  royal  robe  with  which  God  clothes  the  mature 
mind  of  man  and  take  on  the  form  and  nature  of  childhood. 

Another  belittling  effect  of  teaching  flows  from  the  meagreness 
of  the  salaries  we  receive.  A  little  salary  belittles  the  man 
who  receives  it.  A  man  on  a  small  salary  does  not  have  the  se//- 
respect  of  a  man  oh  large  pay.  A  man  on  a  small  salary  can't 
afford  to  respect  himself.  Like  other  luxuries,  this  must  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  great  outside  world  doesn't  respect  him  either. 
If  he  had  ability,  they  say,  he  would  go  at  something  else  which 
would  pay  better.  They  don't  respect  a  teacher,  and  now  a  man 
must  be  quite  a  philosopher  to  respect  himself  when  nobody  else 
respects  him.  Teachers  are  not  well  paid.  There  are  tailors  in 
every  city  who  get  more  wages  for  clothing  the  body  in  becoming 
garments  than  we  teachers  get  for  clothing  the  soul  in  the  robes 
of  wisdom.  The  president  of  Harvard  University  receives  lesi 
salary  than  the  head  cook  of  a  certain  Boston  hotel.  The  latter 
ministers  to  the  appetites  which  ally  us  to  the  brutes ;  the  former 
to  those  which  make  us  kindred  with  God. 

Besides  destroying  our  self  respect,  low  salaries  operate  to  our 
disadvantage  in  another  way.  We  cannot  obtain  the  books  and 
periodicals  which  we  want;  we  cannot  attend  the  different  places 
of  interest  and  instruction  and  mental  improvement  that  we 
might  attend  if  we  were  better  paid.  I  presume  many  teachers 
are  prevented  from  attending  institutes  by  want  of  means. 

All  the  tendencies  thus  far  enumerated  operate  against  the 
body  or  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  teacher.     Of  his  moral 
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faculties  I  have  said  nothing.  Temptations  enough  to  moral  ob- 
liquity lie  in  every  path  of  life.  I  do  not  know  that  the  teacher 
is  more  exposed  than  other  men.  1  do  know  that  he  is  not  with- 
out solicitations  peculiar  to  his  profession.  Of  one  only  will  I 
speak;  that  is  the  tempation  to  slight  his  work.  If  the  shoe- 
maker makes  a  pair  of  boots  his  customer  will  soon  kno^  whether 
the  work  is  well  done  or  not,  and  the  shoemaker  will  soon  have  a 
reputation  which  correctly  represents  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

A  tailor  soon  establishes  a  reputation  for  giving  a  good  fit  or  th^ 
contraiy.  So,  in  general,  the  work  of  oQier  laborers  can  be  tested 
by  actual  trial,  and  so  skill  and  faithfulness  receive  the  reward 
they  merit 

With  the  teacher  the  case  is  different.  His  work  is  not  brought 
to  a  comparison  with  any  reliable  standard.  If  his  pupils  do 
not  make  healthy  proficiency  in  their  studies,  who  knows  it  ?  If 
any  particular  pupil  does  not  do  well  in  his  studies,  it  is  laid 
either  to  the  charge  of  carelessness  on  his  own  part,  or  to  want 
of  natural  ability.  In  this  double  corner  the  teacher  may  move 
to  and  fro  y^ithout  any  immediate  danger  of  being  penned  up. 
There  are  also  two  other  moves  possible  for  him.  He  may  say  to 
the  fond  parent  that  his  children  are  doing  finely.  They  are  re- 
markably apt.  Mary  Jane  displays  great  proficiency  in  gram- 
mar and  Peter  in  arithmetic.  With  this  the  parent,  ever  ready 
to  believe  what  he  wishes  to  be  true,  is  satisfied.  Or  the  teacher 
may  state  that  John  is  not  very  fond  of  books,  but  he  will  make 
a  stir  when  he  gets  at  practical  work. 

In  all  theiie  instances  these  answers  may  conceal  gross  and 
shameful  and  wicked  carelessness  or  incompetency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Gems  which  were  fit  to  glitter  in  the  diadem  of 
Genius  have  been  ruined  in  the  cutting.  Jewels  which  might 
have  shown  where  Intellect  holds  the  court,  have  been  trans- 
muted by  the  inverted  alchemy  of  incompetence  into  worthless 
dross. 

The  good  teacher  would  like  to  have  his  work  tested,  but  there 
is  no  reliable  standard  to  which  he  can  appeal,  and  the  products 
of  his  ("kill  are  not  compared  with  those  of  his  competitors.  He 
may  slight  his  work  with  a  very  small  risk  of  detection.  He 
may  be  faithful  and  skillful  with  a  very  small  chance  of  receiv- 
ing any  other  reward  than  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  the  injurious 
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tendencies  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Teaching  leaves  its  mark  on 
a  man.  It  brands  him  pedagogue  all  over.  Accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise authority,  he  becomes  dictatorial  and  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion. Accustomed  to  notice  and  correct  the  faults  of  his  pupils, 
he  becomes  cynical  and  hypercritical.  Absorbed  in  the  business 
of  his  little  school,  he  takes  no  notice  of  current  events  and  soon 
becomes  a  dull  and  uninteresting  companion.  So  you  may  know 
at  a  glance  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  moments,  that  such  a  one  is  a 
sdioolmaster. 

Such  are^'some  of  the  injurious  tendencies  inseparable  from  the 
practice  of  teaching.  That  I  have  represented  the  subject  cor- 
rectly, I  think  most  of  those  who  have  had  as  much  experience 
as  I  have,  will  allow. 

(^The  other  side  next  month.) 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE.— II. 


/h 


CHAS.  PETERSON. 


THE  title,  Double  Entry,  has  been,  by  ignorant  persons,  mis* 
construed  to  mean  an  extra  amount  of  writing,  thereby  in- 
curring double  labor,  with  no  clearer  result  than  that  obtained 
from  Single  Entry.  The  fundamental  and  scientific  principle  of 
Double  Entry  Book-keeping  is  based  upon  an  equality  of  debits 
and  credits.  From  this  we  are  enabled,  at  various  periods, 
to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  work. 
The  principal  books  used,  which  are  therefore  styled  the  sety  are 
Day  Book,  Journal,  Cash  Book  and  Ledger.  There  are  several 
auxiliary  books,  used  to  simplify  and  explain  the  transactions  as 
they  occur  in  the  set,  of  which  I  will  treat  at  the  proper  time. 
There  is  no  dispute  among  authors  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
the  day  book,  but  among  practical  book-keepers  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  hold  position  as  a  part  of 
the  set.    The  Bay-book  is  used  as  a  book  of  original  entry,  upon 
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which  will  he  found  a  correct  narrative  of  every  transaction  as  it 
occurs,  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  date  of  a  business* 
transaction  is  sometimes  of  vital  importance,  and  this  record,  if 
made  subsequently,  should  refer  to  the  previous  date.  In  prac- 
tical business,  book- keepers  use  the  blotter,  which  contains  all 
the  requirements  of  a  day-book,  in  which  entries  are  made  by 
many,  if  not  all  the  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  house.  From 
this  the  head  ofBcial  selects  material  for  the  journal,  cash  book, 
and  several  auxiliaries.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  the 
day-book,  or  blotter,  should  be  kept,  embracing  a  correct  record 
of  every  transaction,  with  a  full  description  of  the  same,  and 
reference  to  the  date  thereof.  As  a  book  of  original  entry  it  is 
received  in  court  as  testtmony  in  disputed  claims.  It  is  also 
useful  to  obtain  facts  which  do  not  appear  in  any  other  place.  In 
cases  of  error  or  omissions,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. There  will,  perhaps,  be  much  opposition  to  the  entry  of 
cash  transactions  upon  the  day-book,  but  the  benefits  arising  from 
such  a  policy  will  overbalance  the  additional  labor  necessary  to 
perform  the  operation.  If  all  transactions  are  entered  upon  this 
book,  the  search  for  errors  or  omissions  will  be  satisfactory  and 
complete.  There  cannot  be  any  systematic  style  adhered  to,  but 
the  entry  must  be  the  result  of  plain  common  sense  by  the  author. 
At  this  point  and  in  this  book,  I  do  most  strenuously  object  to 
the  use  of  d«bit  and  credit  as  technical  terms,  to  express  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  The  object  of 
the  day-book  being  to  show  only  a  narrative,  it  is  highly  improper 
that  any  classification  should  occur  upon  this  part  of  the  set. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Journal  proper  and 
Journal  Day  Book.  As  every  business  transaction  embraces  an 
exchange  of  items,  it  is  neces^sary  that  two  persons  or  things,  at 
least,  should  be  engaged  in  the  interchange.  A  makes  a  pur- 
chase and  must  necessarily  buy  or  contract  with  some  one,  say, 
for  instance  with  B.  The  words  debit  and  credit  show  the  rela- 
tive position  of  indebtedness,  as  maintained  by  the  merchants 
represented  as  A  and  B.  Thus  if  A  owes  B,  A  is  in  debt  to  B 
and  is  technically  styled  debtor  to  B.  B  holds  the  position  of  a 
creditor,  and  is  also  said  to  be  credited  by  A.  Just  the  same 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  that  A  is  debtor  to  B,  B  is  credited 
by  A.     From  this  fact  is  deduced  the  scientific  principle  of  Dou- 
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ble  Entry  Book-Keeping,  namely,  the  equality  of  debits  and 
credits. 

The  title,  Double  Entry,  originates  here  by  recording  the  same 
amount  both  debit  and  credit.  It  is  therefore  the  object  of  the 
Journal  to  show  the  parties  or  things,  as  produced  from  the  orig- 
inal transaction,  under  the  head  of  an  account,  and  their  relative 
position  as  debit  or  credit.  As  this  classification  will  be  carried 
into  the  Ledger,  the  Journal  simplifies  the  transfer.  Journaliz- 
ing is  conceded  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  science,  from 
the  fact  that  the  forms  of  a  journal  entry  vary  with  the  day  book 
record.  The  journal  day  book  is  the  consolidation  of  both  books 
used  in  most  business  houses  on  account  of  ics  practicability.  In 
connection  with  the  Journal  Day  Book,  a  sales  book  is  kept  in 
which  is  recorded  the  daily  sales. 

The  Cash  Book  is  kept  exclusively  as  a  record  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  cash,  and  many  practical  accountants  use 
it  as  a  book  of  original  entry,  by  entering  therein  cash  transac- 
tions as  they  occur.  The  ruling  on  a  cash  book  may  be  adapted 
to  the  business  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
transfer  or  posting  to  the  Ledger.  On  the  left  hand  pa^e  of  the 
book  are  placed  the  several  amounts  of  cash  received,  and  on  the 
right  band  the  amounts  paid  out.  From  this  fact  a  book  keeper 
is  enabled  to  balance  his  cash  account  during  any  period  of  his 
business,  and  compare  the  balance  with  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand.  This  operation  is  a  very  important  one  to  the  business 
man,  as  the  cash  account  is  more  likely  to  become  deranged  than 
any  other  in  use.  An  account  is  the  classification  of  several 
items  under  a  distinct  title.  Each  account  has  two  sides,  the 
one  debit  and  the  other  credit.  By  usage,  the  right  hand 
division  of  an  account  is  called  the  credit  side,  and  the  lefc  hand 
division  the  debit  side.  Each  side  shows  a  distinct  fact,  and  the 
difference  of  the  sides  a  conclusion  which  varies  in  significance 
according  to  the  account  from  which  it  comes. 

To  this  particular  feature  in  each  account  I  will  take  occasion 
to  refer  at  the  proper  time. 


There  are  now  eight  pin  factories  in  the  United  States  which 
make  47,000000  pins  daily.  In  addition  to  thc'^e  the  importation 
reaches  25,000,000  daily.  As  these  are  all  easily  sold,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  72,000,000  are  lost  daily,  or  50,000  every  minute. 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


HENRY    GUNDER. 


BEFORE  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  Subjunc- 
tive Mood,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  look  a  little  into  the 
nature  of  Mood  in  general. 

**The  question,"  says  Professor  Goodwin,  **What  shall  con- 
stitute a  distinct  mood  in  any  language?  must  be  settled,  to  some 
extent,  arbitrarily.  No  precise  rule  will  meet  all  cases ;  yet  we 
may  safely  maintain  that,  when  any  series  of  verbal  forms  in 
which  the  chief  tenses  are  represented,  exhibits  a  closer  connec- 
tion among  its  members  than  it  bears  as  a  whole  to  any  corres- 
ponding series,  it  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
mood." 

**  There  are  as  many  moods  in  a  language  as  there  are  inflected 
forms  of  the  verb  distinguishing  it  as  to  the  mode  of  the  copula." 
[Doffs  Art  of  Compositum.'] 

Now,  both  these  causes  have  for  their  central  idea  a  particolar 
form  of  the  verb  as  a  mark  of  mood;  hence,  the  following  defini- 
tion of  mood  is  given: 

''  Mood  denotes  those  forms  which  the  verb  assumes  in  order 
to  express  the  relation  of  reality  or  existence  as  conceived  of  by 
the  speaker.  It  shows  the  manner  in  which  an  attribute  is  as- 
serted of  the  subject."     [Foio/e/a  Eng.  Lang.'] 

Again,  "  Mood  in  grammar  is  the  mode  of  the  copula  as  ex- 
pressed by  inflection."     [^Datfs  Art  of  Comp.'] 

These  definitions  require  that  the  verb,  or  copula,  be  inflected, 
i.  e.  changed  in  form,  to  express  difierent  moods.  Now,  how  is 
it  in  English  in  this  respect? 

* 'There  is,  then,  no  subjunctive  distinct  from  the  indicative 
and  potential ;  for  (1)  there  is  no  form  peculiar  to  it ;  (2)  there 
is  no  peculiar  meaning  to  be  given  to  it."     \_Art  of  Comp.'] 

Again,  **The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  almost  passed  out  of  use 
in  English."     \^Whitnej/8  German  Grammar,] 

'*The  Latin  subjunctive  is  usually  translated  in  grammars  by 
the  English  potential  forms  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indicative, 
because  the  English  has  no  subjunctive  in  common  use."  [^AUen 
and  ChreenougKs  Latin  Chramm^ir.] 
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**  In  English,  the  distinction  between  the  moods,  so  far  aJs  in- 
flection is  concerned,  is  very  slight.  The  only  true  subjunctive 
inflection  is  that  of  were  and  tcerty  as  opposed  to  the  indicative 
forms,  was  and  wcat  *  If  he  speak,'  as  opposed  to  *  if  he  speaks,' 
is  characterized  by  a  negative  sign  only,  and  consequently  is  no 
true  example  of  a  subjunctive.  Be,  as  opposed  to  is,  in  the  sen- 
tence, if  it  be  so,  is  an  uninflected  word  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  therefore  no  true  example  of  a  subjunctive." 

**rhe  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  forms, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  keep  it  up,  is  likely  to  pass  away. 
[Fowler^s  Eng.  Lang.'\ 

"Our  verb  has  long  been  undergoing  a  process  of  improvement 
by  the  obliteration  of  its  subjunctive  mood.  The  wearing  off  of 
inflections  has  nearly  finished  the  work  by  wiping  out,  in  almost 
every  verb  of  the  laoguage,  all  formal  distinctions  between  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  except  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular,  present  and  past ;  there  it  was  still  possible  to  say, 
if  thou  love,  if  he  love,  if  thou  loved,  if  he  loved,  instead  of, 
thou  lovest,  he  loves,  thou  lovedst  he  loved.  But  the  second 
persons  have  become  of  so  rare  use  with  us  that  they  could  ren- 
der but  little  aid  in  keeping  in  the  minds  of  speakers  the  appre- 
hension of  the  subjunctive ;  it  virtually  rested  on  the  single  form 
'  if  he  love.'  No  wonder,  tfien,  that  the  distinction,  so  weakly 
sustained,  became  an  evanescent  one;  in  'if  they  love,'  4f  we 
loved,'  and  so  on,  forms  apparently  indicative,  answered  suffi- 
ciently well  the  purposes  of  conditional  expression,  why  not  also 
in  the  third  person  singular  ?  Under  the  influence  of  considera- 
tions such  as  these,  it  has  become  equally  allowable  to  write  *if 
he  loves,'  and  4f  he  love,'  even  in  careful  and  elegant  styles  of 
composition,  while  the  latter  is  but  very  rarely  heard  in  collo- 
quial discourse.  Only  in  the  verb  to  6e,  whose  subjunctive  forms 
were  more  plainly,  and  in  more  persons,  distinguished  from  the 
indicative,  have  they  maintained  themselves  more  firmly  in  use." 
[Whitneifs  Language  and  Study  of  Language.'] 

The  Anglo  Saxon,  the  mother  of  English,  had  distinct  forms 
for  four  moods,  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative  and  infinitive, 
but  it  presented  no  inflection  for  the  different  persons  of  the  sub- 
junctive. This  much  modem  English  still  preserves ;  as,  if  I 
love,  if  thou  love,  if  he  love;  but  here  love  is  the  same  form  as 
the  infinitive,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Anglo  Saxon. 
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This  scheme  of  moods  the  whole  family  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages presented,  with  the  addition  in  Sauscrit,  Greek  and 
Gothic,  of  an  Optative,  and  in  the  latter  a  Potential.  The  Sub- 
junctive occurred  in  all,  distinguished  by  inflections  of  its  own, 
and  still  maintains  its  place  in  all  the  modern  members  of  the 
family,  exct^pt  the  English,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  likely  to 
lose  it  altogether. 

Doubtless,  after  having  so  much  learned  dust  stirred  up.  you 
are  a  little  anxious  to  know  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject  We 
have  seen  that  several  of  the  authorities  I  have  quoted  speak  of 
the  Subjunctive  as  slightly  represented  in  English,  and  one,  Pro- 
fessor Day,  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  it,  discarding  it  altogether, 
making  the  Potential  do  duty  in  all  such  constructions  as  are 
generally  considered  subjunctive. 

With  the  latter  opinion  I  cannot  quite  agree  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  language;  for  we  evidently  have  subjunctive 
forms  in  such  expressions  as,  if  I  were  (A.  S.  waere).  This  form 
is  past,  but  the  meaning  present  and  purely  hypothetical,  which 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Subjunctive.  Again,  in  if 
he  come,  I  shall  not  go,  come  is  subjunctive,  expressing  a  future 
contingency,  another  mark  of  the  Subjunctive. 

This  would  naturally  lead  us  to  a  definition  of  the  Subjunctive 
Mood.  But  here  I  must  disappoint  you,  for  I  must  say,  with 
Prof  Goodwin,  when  speaking  of  the  Greek  Subjunctive,  "  For 
one,  I  am  not  ashame<l  fo  admit  that  I  cannot  propose  a  defini- 
tion comprehennive  enough  to  include  all  the  examples,  which 
shall  still  be  limited  enough  to  be  called  a  definition."  [Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses  ] 

The  expression  of  mere  doubt  or  uncertainty  will  not  exclude 
some  expresi'ions  which  are  certainly  indicative,  as,  '  if  he  comes 
I  shall  not  go.'  He  comes,  is  indicative  both  in  sense  and  mean- 
ing. By  it  I  simply  express  my  want  of  knowledge  as  to  his 
coming,  making  the  condition  by  the  use  of  the  conditional  con- 
junction, if. 

The  following  comes  as  ^ear  including  the  tises  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive as  anything  1  can  frame. 

The  Subjunctive  is  used  principally  in  the  hypothetical  period 
and  the  expression  of  a  future  contingency.  The  hypothetical 
period  consists  of  two  classes,  the  one  expressing  a  conclusion  or 
result  which  vHmId  follow,  if  the  condition  expressed  by  the  other 
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were  attained,  it  being  at  the  same  time  implied  that  the  condi- 
tion is  not  realized,  and  generally,  that  the  result  is  therefore  im- 
possible or  untrue.  This  kind  of  conditfonal  sentence  requires 
subjunctive  in  the  conditional  clause,  and  sometimes  in  the  re- 
sult, as  in  the  following  example:  *^  If  right  prevailed,  you  would 
lie  in  the  dust  before  me." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  right  had  not  prevailed,  and  that  the 
result  is  untrue,  i.  e.  both  are  stated  as  mere  conceptions,  or 
mental  facts,  not  as  realities  or  physical  facts.  Again,  'If  it 
rain  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  go.'  Here,  if  it  rain,  expresses  a  fu- 
ture contingency  which,  perhaps,  many  may  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  Ind.  Pres.,  if  it  rains. 

The  first  expresses  a  condition  unfulfilled  as  yet,  and  possibly 
to  always  remain  so,  and  therefore  untrue  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing, while  if  it  rains,  as  before  stated,  merely  expresses  my  igno- 
ranee  of  the  weather  now.  The  former  requires  the  Subjunctive, 
the  latter  the  Indicative. 

I  would  limit  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  to  the  statement  of 
conditions  contrary  to  fact  and  sometimes  the  results  of  such  con- 
ditions, and  to  future  contingencies. 

These  directions  may  not  cover  all  its  nicer  shades  of  mean- 
ing, but,  for  practical  purposes,  they  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
guide  the  inexperienced  in  parsing ;  for,  as  before  stated,  no  defi- 
nition can  be  framed  which  shall  not  include  some  Indicative 
forms. 

The  Subjunctive  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  introduced 
by  some  conjunctive  particle  denoting  doubt  or  condition,  and 
this  has  led  some  grammarians  to  so  define  this  mood  as  to  imply 
that,  whenever  these  conjunctions  are  used  before  clauses,  the 
verbs  in  them  are  to  be  parsed  as  subjunctives.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  misleading.  Conjunctions  do  not  govern  a  mood  in 
English  as  they  sometimes  do  in  the  Latin. 

I  shall  be  met  here  with  the  query,  'how  shall  we  know 
when  to  parse  a  verb  as  subjunctive?'  To  this  very  important 
question  I  will  give  this  direction  to  the  inexperienced :  Never 
parse  a  verb  as  subjunctive,  unless  it  is  clearly  not  indicative 
nor  potential ;  always  give  the  indicative  or  potential  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  that  may  arise. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Subjunctive  Mood  will  have  disappeared 
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from  the  grammar  books  in  the  next  two  or  three  generations  of 
grammar  makers.  And  it,  as  well  as  the  Potential,  will  be  rele- 
gated to  Syntax;  for,  etymogically,  there  is  little  ground  for 
either.  The  Potential  is  little  more  than  the  present  and  past 
Indicative  of  certain  modal  auxiliaries  with  the  infinitive  of  an- 
other verb,  as  any  student  of  Latin  or  Grerman  will  soon  dis- 
cover. 

The  subject  of  English  Grammar  cannot  be  fathomed  by  a 
mere  surface  study  of  modem  English.  Whoever  goes  no  fur- 
ther may,  indeed,  learn  to  speak  and  write  good  current  English, 
but  to  enjoy  and  understand  its  structure  and  growth  with  so 
meager  a  hold  on  its  history,  is  simply  impossible. 

North  Manchester. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


THERE  are  those  who  doubt  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the  plays 
'  assigned  to  him.  The  main  argument  on  which  such  a 
doubt  is  founded  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  writer  of  the 
Shaksperian  plays  was  a  marvel  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  classics,  because  the  material  of 
many  of  his  dramas  were  drawn  from  that  source..  He  was 
familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Philosophy, 
in  all  its  details,  was  so  well  understood  by  the  author  that  he 
had  almost  a  supernatural  insight  into  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  Every  character  found  in  these  plays  is  perfect  in.  it«. 
conception.  No  matter  whether  it  represents  anger;  jealousy, 
love,  hatred,  ambition,  joy,  or  any  other  passion,  it  is  true  to  na- 
ture. Only  a  man  who  had  dealt  with  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
human  heart  could  have  ever  written  as  the  writings  of  Shak- 
speare indicate. 

Now  it  is  said  that  Shakspeare  was  a  man  of  very  limited  edu- 
cation ;  that  he  never  attended  anything  but  a  common  grammar 
school ;  that  the  few  signatures  which  is  all  that  we  have  of  his 
penmanship,  betray  evidences  rather  of  one  who  had  never 
learned  to  write  anything  more  than  his  own  name,  and  that  he 
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was  too  busy  in  managing  the  theatre  in  which  he  was  an  im- 
portant stock-holder,  to  give  his  attention  to  the  writing  of  plays. 

Those  who  deny  the  authorship  to  Shakspeare  assign  it  to 
Bacon.  The  latter  was  learned  in  the  classics.  He  criticised 
Aristotle  at  sixteen,  and  pronounced  his  method  unfit  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  He  was  skilled  in  philosophy,  he  was 
deeply  versed  in  Italian  learning  and  medisBval  history,  and  made 
many  observations  concerning  the  laws  which  govern  the  natural 
world.  Every  species  of  knowledge  demanded  by  the  Shak- 
sperean  plays,  it  is  claimed,  he  possessed,  and  so  he  was  capable 
of  having  produced  them. 

For  the  limited  space  that  we  can  claim,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  notice  all  the  arguments  for  or  against  either  Shakspeare  or 
Bacon  as  the  author  of  the  Shaksperean  dramas. 

That  Shakspeare  was  a  man  who  wanted  education  is  merely 
assumed.  Because  he  started  life  with  limited  preparation,  and 
because  there  are  no  proofs  outside  of  the  plays  which  he  is  said 
to  have  written,  that  he  had  gained  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, it  is  agreed  that  he  must  have  remained  comparatively  igno- 
norant  But  we  have  evidence  of  men  who  began  life  with  even 
less  learning  than  Shakspeare,  who  became  noted  scholars  and 
statesmen.  The  same  line  of  argument  that  makes  Shakspeare 
ignorant  and  incapable  of  any  great  literary  work  could,  with  al- 
most equal  force,  be  applied  to  Ben  Jonson.  He  spent  but  one 
year  at  the  University, 'quitting  it  at  sixteen.  He  then  became  a 
brick  mason,  afterwards  a  soldier,  and  at  nineteen  he  attached 
himself  to  an  insignificant  theatre.  He  was  noted  throughout  his 
life  for  his  quarrelsome  disposition  and  his  love  for  strong  drink. 
Yet  no  one  disputes  that  he  becatue  one  of  the  finest  classical 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  that  for  accurate  knowledge  of  Roman 
mamiei^  and  customs  his  plays  stand  above  those  of  Shakspeare. 
Why,  then,  could  not  Shakspeare,  who  was  temperate,  indus- 
trious, and  honest,  have  become  acquainted  also  with  ancient  and 
modern  learning?  If  the  writer  of  the  Shaksperean  dramas  was 
a  genius,  as  all  claim  he  must  have  been,  could  not  their  reputed 
author  have  manifested  as  much  genius  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  knowledge  as  in  their  composition  ?  He  had,  indeed^ 
an  ease  and  facility  that  made  him  capable  of  using  every  species 
of  knowledge  with  intuitive  force  and  power.  Ben  Jonson,  his 
contemporary,  said  of  him,    ^'  He  was  indeed  honest  and  of  an 
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open  and  free  nature ;  he  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions 
and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  such  facility  that 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  stopped.  His  wit 
was  in  his  own  power,  would  that  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too." 
Fuller,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  said,  in 
his  book  of  **  Worthies,"  **  Jonson  was  built  far  higher  in  learn- 
ing, solid  but  slow ;  but  Shakspeare,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  higher 
in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  sides,  tack  about,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  art  and  invention." 
8urely  these  who  were  able  to  judge  of  his  learning  and  genius 
found  no  fault  with  either. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  style  and  thought  of  Bacon  and  Shak- 
speare are  so  similar  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  two 
men  to  have  written  the  works  assigned  to  each,  but  that  they 
must  have  been  the  products  of  the  same  person,  and  that  person 
was  Bacon.  Prof.  Holmes,  in  his  work,  gives  many  quotations 
to  prove  this.  But  Mr.  Spedding,  who  spent  many  years  in  the 
study  of  Bacon's  works,  and  who  has  published  one  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  same,  who  would  be  glad  to  add  another  laurel  to 
the  brow  of  his  distinguished  author,  aud  who  claims  to  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  declares  that 
in  his  judgment  no  two  writers  difier  more  widely  in  style  and 
thought  than  the  two  under  consideration.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
.  be  convinced,  let  him  turn  to  the  essays  of  Bacon  and  a  play  of 
Shakspeare,  and  mark  the  terse,  compact  style  of  the  one,  and 
the  ease  and  grace  of  the  other. 

Those  who  claim  that  Bacon  wrote  these  dramas,  say  their  real 
authorship  was  kept  secret  for  the  reason  that  Bacon  was  ambi- 
tioi|s  to  be  advanced  in  the  state.  Theatres  and  play-writers 
werejooked  «pon  with  disapprobation  by  the  sovereign  and  his 
cabinet.  No  one  could  expect  to  obtain  official  position  who  em- 
ployed his  time  in  the  writing  of  plays.  So  it  was  agreed  that 
Shakspeare  should  assume  the  authorship  of  whatever  plays 
Bacon  should  write.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  done  without 
other  actors  and  writers  being  in  the  secret.  Jonson,  especially, 
was  acquainted  with  this  fact.  'Now  let  us  examine  this  argument. 
Shakspeare  died  in  1616,  Bacen  in  1626.  The  first  special  pub- 
lication of  the  Shaksperean  dramas  was  in  1623,  three  years  be- 
fore Bacon's  death.  But  the  latter  was  now  in  disgrace.  He 
had  been  advanced  to  the  Chancellorship,  but  had  fallen,  and  he 
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could' not  hope  again  to  rise.  Neither  was  the  theatre  any  longer 
under  the  han,  but  was  now  looked  upon  with  favor.  The 
plays  of  Sbakspeare  were  growing  in  popularity.  Why  did  not 
Bacon  come  forward  now  and  claim  these  plays  as  his  own,  if  he 
really  was  the  author,  and  thus  retrieve,  in  a  measure,  his  lost 
honor?  He  would  have  been  sustained  by  Jonpon,  who  was  jeal- 
ous (A  Shakspeare's  fame.  When  the  actors  declared  that  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  came  to  their  hands  without  a  line  blotted, 
Jonson  said  that  he 'wished  he  had  blotted  a  thousand.  Jonson 
died  in  1637,  five  years  before  the  second  edition  of  the  Shakpe- 
rean  dramas  was  published.  Now,  with  his  jealous  spirit  it  is 
not  probable  that  Jonson  would  have  allowed  the  last  edition  to 
pass  without  revealing  the  real  author,  if  it  was  any  other  than 
the  accepted  one.  Bacon  was  now  dead ;  him  he  could  not  have 
wronged  in  the  betrayal  of  a  secret,  but  have  added  another 
honor  to  his  name. 

Had  there  been  doubt  in  Shakspeare's  own  day  about  his  au- 
thorship, there  would  be  reason  to  doubt  now.  But  there  is  not 
a  single  conclusive  argument  to  deprive  him  of  his  glory,  but  the 
whole  effort  to  rob  him  of  hb  well-earned  distinction  rests  on  the 
merest  assumption. — The  Wittenberger^ 


WHY  DO  TEN  UNITS  OP  ONE  ORDER  MAKE  ONE 
OF  THE  NEXT  HIGHER  ORDER? 


J.   WARREN  MCBROOM. 


THOSE  who  have  never  thought  upon  the  subject  will  say  it  is 
one  of  the  essential  properties  of  numbers  ;  that  it  is  so  in 
the  nature  of  things,  just  as  it  is  for  smoke  to  rise  up  or  water  to 
flow  down.  It  is  not  a  property  of  numbers  at  all,  but  a  mere 
accident  of  notation.  In  the  Roman  notation,  for  example,  we 
find  no  such  principle.  The  great  mathematicians  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  never  knew  that  ten  units  of  one  order  make 
one  unit  of  the  next  higher.  Take  the  Roman  expression  for  this 
centennial  year,  mdccclxxvi,  and  from  that  we  would  never  learn 
anything  of  the  kind.     It  is  not  an  essential  property  of  num* 
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bers,  then,  but  part  of  our  artificial  system  for  representing  num- 
bers. This  system  we  have  received  from  the  poor  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  hence  we  call  it  the  Arabic.  It  dates  its  beginning 
from  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
its  various  accidents  is  as  interesting  as  the  question : 

"  Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  7 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day?" 

The  child  first  learns  to  number  its  toys  by  counting  on  its 
fingers.  And  so  the  primitive  man  first  numbered  his  flocks. 
Then  he  saw  fit  to  represent  his  first  finger  by  the  character  1 ; 
the  second  by  the  character  2 ;  the  third  by  the  character  3 ;  and 
80  on  to  the  ninth,  which  he  represented  thus,  9.  Hence  the 
name,  digits,  as  applied  to  these  symbols,  from  the  Latin  digitus, 
a  finger.  For  the  last  finger  he  had  no  need  to  invent  a  new 
symbol,  for  it  completed  the  round,  and  so  he  wrote,  10, 
which  simply  meant,  to  his  mind,  one  round  and  none  over. 
Naught  (0)  was  his  symbol  for  none  over,  or  nothing.  If  there 
was  more  than  ten  (or  one  round),  he  wrote  11,  meaning  one 
round  and  one  more;  12,  meaning  one  round  and  two  over; 
and  so  on  up  to  20,  which,  to  his  mind,  meant  two  rounds  and 
none  over.  Now,  if  this  ancient  son  of  Ishmael  had  been  bom 
with  four  fingers  on  each  hand  and  no  thumbs,  one  round  and 
none  over  (10)  would  have  been  eight  instead  of  ten.  One  round 
and  five  over  (15)  would  have  been  eight  plus  five,  or  thirteen. 
Two  rounds  (20)  would  have  been  what  we  now  call  sixteen. 
That  is,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  ten  fingers  and  thumbs  we 
would  never  have  heard  of  ten  of  one  order  making  one  of  the 
next  higher.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the 
decimal  system  of  notation  should  be  more  convenient  than  a 
system  founded  on  any  other  radhc,  as  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen. 
Yet,  at  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  any  other  system  must, 
of  necessity,  be  bunglesome  and  unwieldy.  This  is  because  the 
factor  ten  is  woven  in  and  through  aU  our  system  of  numeration 
as  well  as  notation.  Forty  means  four  tens,  fifty  means  five  tens, 
sixty  six  tens,  one  hundred  ten  tens,  one  thousand  means  ten 
times  ten  tens.    And  when  we  for  the  moment  construct  a  new 
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system  of  notation  with  some  other  radix  than  ten,  we  have  no 
system  of  numeration  to  correspond.  Let  eight  of  one  order 
make  one  of  the  next  higher,  and  what  name  shall  we  give  the 
expression,  200?  It  is  two  eights  of  eights  or  twice  sixty-four; 
but  to  call  it  that  is  certainly  awkward,  and  to  calculate  such 
numbers  difficult.  So  that  in  order  to  conceive  of  another  sys- 
tem of  notation  being  as  simple  as  the  decimal  system,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  all  the  names,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  one  hun- 
dred, etc.,  and  construct  a  new  system  of  names  based  on  the 
new  radix  of  notation.  Then,  with  eight  as  the  radix,  we  would 
not  think  of  200  as  twice  sixty-four«  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  but  as  two  units  of  the  third  order,  which  we  would  call 
by  a  new  name,  signifying  eights  of  eights,  just  as  hundreds  sig- 
nify tens  of  tens.  Let  any  other  system  of  notation  have  a  cor- 
responding system  of  numeration,  and  let  us  become  accustomed 
to  it,  then  it  will  be  as  simple  to  us  as  the  decimal  system.  If  a 
teacher  would  have  his  pupils  master  the  subject  of  notation  and 
numeration,  he  will  find  the  facts  here  presented  of  great  import- 
ance. Let  him  driU  his  classes  in  writing  numbers  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  old  Arab,  sitting  in  his  tent  door,  counting  his 
herds,  had  been  born  with  seven  fingers,  or  six,  or  fifteen,  or  any 
ether  number.  At  first  give  them  small  numbers  to  write,  and 
then  larger  ones,  and  when  they  have  once  learned  to  express 
numbers  in  this  way  they  will  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the  dec- 
imal system  than  most  persons  ever  attain. 

Newtown,  Indiana. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


A  MAN  entering  into  life,  says  Ruskin,  ought  accurately  to 
know  three  things.  First,  where  he  is.  Second,  where  he 
is  going  to.  Third,  what  he  had  best  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Three  similar  questions  should  be  asked  by  every  teacher  before 
commencing  to  teach,  viz:  First,  whom  am  I  to  teach?  Second^ 
how  shall  I  teach?     Third,  what  shall  I  teach? 

The  second  question  involves  the  method  of  teaching;  the 
third  is  based  upon  the  history  and  advantages  of  different  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  education  and  their  outlines,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  outlines  to  various  branches  of  education. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  our  primary  schools  are  begin- 
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niog  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance.  When  children 
were  sent  to  school  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  taught;  the 
object  for  which  they  were  sent  to  school  was  accomplished,  even 
if  they  learned  nothing.  But  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
what  instruction  is  given  should  be  imparted  with  great  care,  and 
should  be  of  the  choicest  quality.  '  Formerly,  the  most  illiterate 
clown,  who,  when  asked  by  the  County  Board  of  Examiners 
what  an  improper  fraction  was,  replied,  '*  thinks  likely  its  one 
that  ain't  proper  to  have,"  and  the  young  Miss,  when  asked  into 
what  the  Mississippi  river  emptied,  replied,  **Ohio,"  were  con- 
sidered capable  of  teaching  a  primary  school.  But  times  have 
changed,  and  our  wisest  and  best  educators  now  agree  in  the  be- 
lief 'Uhat  the  highest  success  in  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning  is  more  difficult  and  rare  than  in  guiding  pupUs  through 
the  more  advanced  branches,"  and  for  that  reason  the  most  skill- 
ful teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  primary  department  of 
every  schoql. 

It  is  said  that  in  Europe  men  and  women  of  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, with  twenty  to  thirty  years'  experience  in  teaching,  may  be 
seen  teaching  little  children  their  alphabet  Even  Solomon,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  would  not  have  found  his  philosophy  and  re- 
searches useless  in  teaching  little  children.  It  requires  more  ioA 
to  teach  successfully  a  primary  than  a  grammar  grade,  and  for 
that  reason  teachers  only  of  the  broadest  culture,  largest  experi- 
ence, and  most  gifted  intellect,  should  be  employed  in  our  pri- 
mary schools.  But  it  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  in  many  cities  our 
primary  schools  are  filled  with  young,  inexperienced  girls,  in- 
stead of  teachers  who  have  been  long  in  the  service,  and  who 
have  proved  themselves  true  queens  in  their  profession.  Let  su- 
perintendents and  boards  of  e4ucation  hasten  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  electing  teachers  to  our  primary  grades  of  the  rarest  qualifica- 
tions— men  and  women  who  possess  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  oonstitufion,  corporal  and  mental,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  educational  means,  a  full  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  teaching,  great  tact  in  the  management  and  government  of 
children,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  warm,  loving  heart,  broad 
enough  to  recognize  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  take  in  the  truth, 
that  each  urchin  from  the  alleys  and  hovels  is  a  tabernacle  of  an 
immortal  soul.  H.  G.  S. 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

(Trom  an  opinioD  of  a  former  Superlnt^ndeiit.) 


ON  JANITORS'  EXPENSES  AND  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 


Mr.  t7.  T.  Creekmore  and  others^  of  Orange  Township^  Fayette  Couniy : 

Gentlemen: — Your  favor  of  the  20th  instant  is  before  me.  You  pro- 
pound th^  two  following  questions:    * 

1.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  fires 
and  cleaning  school  rooms? 

2.  If  teachers  close  their  schools  on  Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  and 
New  Yftar's  are  they  entitled  to  pay  for  said  days? 

In  reply  to  your  first  question,  1  will  say  that  the  School  Law,  section 
80,  page  26,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  director  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
house  and  property  belonging  thereto,  preserve  the  same,  make  all  tem- 
porak'y  repairs  of  the  school  house,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  provide 
the  necessary  fuel  for  the  school  under  the  general  order  and  concurre^ice 
of  the  trustee.  The  trustee  provides  the  fuel  for  the  school  house  through 
the  director. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  law,  in  express  terms,  goes.  It  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  trustee  to  see  that  the  fuel  is  plaeed  in  the  stove  and  the 
school  room  made  comfortable  and  neat,  as  it  is  to  furnish  the  fuel  and 
brooms  for  these  purposes,  or  to  see  that  the  children  are  well  taught  and 
disciplined  when  once  in  the  room.  ^ 

How  and  through  whom  he  shall  accomplish  these  things,  is  just  where 
the  law  is  wisely  silent.  I  can  conceive  of  various  ways  in  which  he 
may  accomplish  them.  He  may  authorize  the  director,  who  is  generally 
chosen  because  of  his  proximity  to  the  school  house,  to  perform  the  work 
and  then  pay  him  out  of  the  special  school  tax;  or  he  may  authorize  him 
to  employ  some  suitable  person  and  compensate  the  employe  in  the  same 
manner;  or  he  may  employ  the  teacher  himself,  and  pay  him  from  the 
same  source.  Indeed,  I  think  a  trustee  might  safely  discriminate  in  the 
wages  in  favor  of  those  teachers  who  will  voluntarily  perform  this  work, 
and  against  those  who  refuse. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  express  agreement  between  trustee  and 
teacher  at  the  time  of  contracting,  local  custom  must  govern.  It  must 
be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  unless  the  parties  set  it  aside  by  ex- 
press agreement. 

If,  therefore,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Orange  township  for  the 
teachers  to  either  build  fires,  or  sweep  the  room,  or  pay  the  expense  of 
the  same,  and  you  did  not  stipulate  to  the  contrary  in  you  agreement  with 
the  trustee,  it  is  a  part  of  your  contract,  and  you  should  carry  it  out  in 
good  faith.  , 

There  is,  however,  an  underlying  question — is  this  custom  a  good  one? 
I  think  not,  and  offer  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  compensation  of  teachers,  in  the  rural  districts,  is  not  such  as 
to  justify  the  expenditure  on  their  part. 

2.  The  teacher  is  often  unable  to  procure  board  near  the  school  house, 
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but  is  necessitated  to  accept  it  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles;  under  these 
circumstances,  the  labor  to  him  would  be  quite  inconvenient. 

8.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  ladies  or  persons  of  feeble  constitu- 
tions. To  require  this  work  of  them  would  not  only  be  unreasonable, 
but  oppressive. 

4.  The  teacher  greatly  needs  his  morning  hours  for  preparation.  He 
has,  perhaps,  twenty  or  twenty-flve  recitations  to  hear,  each  day,  in  eight 
or  ten  different  subjects.  These  must  be  reviewed,  some  very  carefully, 
and  there  is  no  hour  in  the  twenty-four  so  favorable  as  the  morning 
hour.  To  wrest  it  from  him  by  the  hand  of  an  arbitrary  custom,  is  dam- 
aging to  the  schools.  Something  is  economized  in  money  by  the  custom; 
more  is  lost  in  the  quality  of  instruction. 

6.  The  custom  is  wanting  in  uniformity.  It  does  not  exist  in  an  in- 
corporated town  or  city  in  the  state.  For  what  reason  should  it  be  cus- 
tomary in  the  schools  of  the  country?  It  is  a  practice  without  a  reason 
in  its  favor,  and  those  who  contend  for  it  are  the  losers,  as  the  better  class 
of  teachers  are  likely  to  select  locations  where  they  will  be  exempt  from 
the  burdens  and  annoyances  of  the  custom.  Those,  however,  who  teach 
in  those  sections  where  the  custom  exists,  can  protect  themselves  only  by 
contract  to  that  effect. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  will  say :  That  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  are,  by  universal 
consent  and  very  general  practice,  regarded  as  holidays  in  this  coantry. 
Employes,  in  almost  all  kinds  of  business,  are  excused  from  labor  on 
those  days  and  allowed  their  wages.  It  would  surely  be  very  unreason- 
able to  make  the  teacher  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

I  concur  with  the  substance  of  the  above  opinion,  except  that  part  d 
it  which  clothes  custom  with  the  authority  of  law.  Bouvier's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  1.,  p.  869,  title:  '* Custom,*'  says,  "When  a  custom  is  public, 
peaceable,  uniform,  general,  continued,  reasonable,  and  certain,  and  has 
lasted  'time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,' 
it  acquires  the  force  of  law." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Harper  v$»  Pound,  10  Ind.  82,  de- 
cides as  follows : 

"  The  recognition  of  local  usages  is,  as  a  general  rule,  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  this  State;  indeed,  it  seems  that  a  good  usage  or  custom 
in  this  State  should,  in  addition  to  the  common-law  requisites,  be  shown 
to  prevail  throughout  the  State  as  a  single  locality." 

The  "custom"  of  requiring  teachers  to  perform  janitor's  service  in 
particular  localities,  is  neither  uniform,  general,  nor  continuous ;  and  the 
argument  in  the  above  opinion  of  a  former  superintendent,  shows  that  it 
is  net  reasonable.  Hence  I  should  conclude  tj^at  the  custom  is  not  law. 
Unless  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  trustee  and  the  teacher  that 
the  latter  is  to  perform  janitor's  service,  I  think  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  JAS.  H.  SMABT, 

Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Journal. 
W.  A.  Bell  continues  as  Editor,  George  P.  Brown  is  associate  editor.  Each  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without  hoMing  the  other  respon- 
sible for  the  same.    Mr.  Brown's  articles  will  be  signed  B. 


It  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16tli  of  the  month,  write  at 
onoe. 

It  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


We  call  special  attention  tq  the  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  en- 
titled "The  Beflez  Influence  of  Teaching."  It  is  worthy  a  careful  read- 
ing and  study  by  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  article  is  fUll  of  thought 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  teaching. 
The  article  to  follow,  discussing  the  other  side  of  the  question,  will  be 
looked  for  eagerly. 

The  series  of  articles  began  in  the  November  number,  on  Book-Eeep- 
ing,  will  be  profitable  reading  for  all  teachers,  but  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  to  teach  the  subject.  The  writer  is  one  of  the 
ablest  accountants  in  Indianapolis. 


TAX  AND  TEMPERANCE. 


We  have  before  us  an  article  vividly  depicting  the  horrors  of  drunk- 
enness and  strongly  condemning  the  law  which  licenses  men  to  deal  out 
to  their  fellows  that  which  steals  away  their  brains,  damns  their  souls, 
and  entails  misery  upon  their  helpless  families,  all  of  which  we  indorse 
most  cordially,  and  earnestly  appeal  to  teachers  to  instill  into  the  minds 
and  lives  of  children  the  principles  of  temperance.  The  conclusion  of 
the  paper  we  cannot,  however,  indorse,  viz:  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  for 
'school  purposes  the  money  thus  obtained  from  these  licenses.  We  be- 
lieve the  principle  of  licensing  men  to  do  wrong  is  a  bad  one;  but,  if 
the  license  must  be  granted,  then  we  are  in  favor  of  charging  the  maxl- 
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mam  amount  and  patting  eyery  dime  of  it  into  the  school  revenoe.    The 
argument  that  this  money  should  not  be  thas  ased  because  it  has  been 
earned  in  such  a  wicked  manner,  seems  to  me  to  be  without  foundation. 
The  same  argument  would  cast  out  of  the  scLool  fund  all  the  taxes  col- 
lected  on  the  property  of  saloon  keepers,  and  not  only  this,  but  all  taxes 
collected  on  other  millions  of  dollars  gain  A  by  dishonesty  and  fraud. 
If  aaaloon  keeper  offers  to  donate  $100  toward  the  building  of  a  charck 
or  for  other  charitable  purposes,  it  is  usually  accepted  with  thanks,  and, 
so  far  as  our  informatlbn  goes,  it  will  buy  as  much  as  though  it  had  been 
earned  in  an  honorable  way.    When  a  teacher  and  receiving  a  sal- 
ary from  the  public  fund,  we  were  never  able  to  distinguish  between  what 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  saloon  keepers  and  that  paid  in 
by  the  preachers. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GOOD  TEACHEB. 


The  Hon.  E.  £.  White,pre8ident  of  Purdue  University,  has  a  capital  lec- 
ture on  *'The  elements  of  a  good  teacher,  that  can  be  cultivated,"  and  he 
treats  it  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Scholarship.  2.  Skill  in  teach- 
ing and  managing.  8.  Love — real  sympathy.  4.  Backbone — will  power- 
6.  Good  eyes  and  ears.  6.  Common  sense.  7.  Positive  moral  character 
and  life. 

Under  the  first  head  he  argues  that  more  teachers  fail,  even  in  the 
government  of  thier  schools,  for  want  of  knowledge  than  from  any  other 
cause,  and  he  is  doubtless  right.  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  and  ignorance 
is  weakness,  and  no  place  more  manifestly  than  in  the  school  room. 

In  treating  the  last  topic  he  says:  *'Had  I  the  power  to  make  one  law 
that  should  be  self-executing  it  would  be  this,  and  it  should  be  written 
over  the  door  of  every  school  house  in  the  land :  Let  no  one  enter  here 
as  a  teacher  whose  moral  character  is  not  a  fit  example  to  be  imitated 
by  the  youth  whom  he  shall  teach."  A  grand  sentment,  this,  worthy  to 
be  framed  in  gold.    Let  each  teacher  try  himself  by  this  rule. 

The  lecture  is  an  able  one,  and  abounds  in  practical  suggestions. 


The  Round  Table  of  Western  Superintendents  held  their  last  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  September  27,  28,  and  29.  The  members  pres- 
ent were  superintendents,  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  Pickard,  of  Chicago, 
Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  Harris,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  Brown,  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  examining  the  educational  products  of 
this  and  other  countries  that  were  displayed  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. The  exhibition  from  foreign  countries  was  confined  cbiefiy  to  the 
appliances  used  in  imparting  instruction  in  their  schools,  and  to  statis- 
tical maps  showing  the  number,  location,  character,  attendance,  etc.,  of 
the  schools  of  each  nation.    Enough  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  was 
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shown,  however,  to  enable  one  to  make  a  comparison  of  results  with 
those  obtained  in  our  own  schools.  This  comparison  was,  for  the  most 
part,  favorable  to  our  schools,  both  in  school  appliances  and  results,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  geographical  maps ;  the  maps  from  the  different 
German  states  far  excelling  any  published  in  this  country.  Of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  exhibits  from  the  different  states,  nothing  need  be 
said  in  addition  to  the  very  able  report  made  by  W.  E.  Crosby  as  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  Journal.  It  is  gratifying  to 
every  Indianian  to  know  that  the  Hoosier  State  took  high  rank  among 
the  older  and  wealthier  states  of  the  Union.  The  Western  states,  and 
especially  our  own,  have  many  advantages  over  those  of  the  East,  which 
it  is  hoped  wo  may  continue  to  appreciate  and  improve.  The  stale  of 
New  York,  for  instance, — which,  by  the  way,  made  no  educational  ex- 
hibit whatever,  or  next  to  none, — has  been  for  many  years  a  leading  ed- 
ucational state.  The  educational  thought  of  the  people  has  become  ste- 
reotyped. They  imagine  that  they  have  little  more  to  learn  in  this  di- 
rection, and  therefore  look  with  disfavor  upon*any  "innovations,"  espe- 
cially if  attended  with  additional  expense.  As  a  result,  we  find  in  many 
localities  in  these  states  a  condition  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  and 
other  school  appliances,  and  instruction  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  darkest  county  in  our  own  state.  Indiana,  on  the  contrary,  is  hardly 
ten  years  old  in  her  public  school  work,  and  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  schools  that  shall  be  the  result  of  the  best 
thought  of  this  time.  Our  hope  is  that  those  who  are  guiding  this  great 
interest,  may  determine  wisely  the  course  to  be  pursued.  What  we  all 
need  is  more  faith  that  we  will  yet  realize  our  grand  possibilities;  greater 
faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  state.  * 


SOCIALS  i}8.  BRAINS. 


We  believe  in  "  socials,"  and  in  sociability,  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary,  on  thai  account,  to  dispense  with  common  sense.  Could 
the  conversation  indulged  in  at  an  ordinary  social  gathering  be  taken 
verbatim  by  a  short-hand  reporter  and  printed,  it  would  make 
interesting  reading,  especially  for  the  authors  of  it??  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  note  how  few  sensible  and  how  many  foolish  things  are  said  at 
such  places.  Could  many  of  us  have  our  conversation  mirrored  before 
us  as  we  see  our  faces  in  a  glass,  but  few  of  us  would  recognize  it,  and 
still  fewer  would  be  willing  to  own  it,  and  almost  none  of  us  would 
have  any  occasion  to  feel  proud  of  it.  *We  are  willing  to  concede  that  a 
certain  amount  of  light  talk  is  admissible,  if  not  desirable;  but  we  do 
insist  that  nonsense  is  much  better  relished  when  mixed  with  sense.  We 
believe  that  most  of  the  evening  gatherings  of  young  people  could  be 
made  much  more  entertaing,  and  certainly  much  more  profitable,  if 
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there  could  be  introduced  into  them  exercises  of  a  literary  character. 
Let  one  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  of  the  evening  be  spent  in  listening 
to  essays  or  recitations  or  select  readings,  as  may  have  been  previously 
determined,  and  these  exercises  will  give  zest  and  point  to  the  entire 
evening's  entertainment  Such  a  course  could  have  only  a  refining  and 
elevating  influence;  it  would  stimulate  to  general  reading  and  greater 
intelligence,  and  we  believe  could  be  made  a  success  in  any  average 
neighborhood  in  the  state. 

Teachers  are  usually  young  men  and  young  women  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  influence,  and,  above  all  others,  are  the  ones  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  a  movement.  How  many  will  make  an  efibrt? 
Teachers  should  be  more  than  teachers,  they  should  be  citizens,  and  they 
should  feel  that  they  have  a  responsibility  outside  the  school  room. 


HOW  TO  STIMULATE  PUPILS  TO  READ. 


One  way  to  stimulate  pupils  to  read  is  this :  Every  Friday  afternoon, 
in  connection  with  other  literary  exercises,  call  upon  each  scholar  to  UU 
to  the  school  something  that  he  (or  she)  has  learned  from  some  paper  or 
book.  Do  not  accept  silly  stories  or  anecdotes,  but  require  something 
that  will  be  worth  listening  to  and  remembering.  In  this  way  a  skillful 
teacher  will  soon  have  a  reading  school.  And  what  is  read  in  this  way 
will  be  remembered,  as  we  always  remember  what  we  read  to  tell  to 
somebody  else.  This  exercise  has  nearly  all  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
that  can  be  used  in  behalf  of  declamation  or  recitation,  and  some  im- 
portant additional  ones.  It  encourages  general  reading,  and  it  gives  pu- 
pils practice  in  expressing  thoughts  in  their  own  Utngiiage;  two  very  im- 
portant points. 

A  teacher  cannot  spend  a  part  of  his  time  more  profltably  than  in 
stimulating  his  pupils  to  read.  A  young  man  who  makes  good  books  his 
friends  and  companions,  is  on  the  high  way  to  general  intelligence,  and 
is  in  little  danger  from  the  allurements  of  vice. 


HOW  TO  SPEND  YOUR  EVENINGS. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  evenings  this  winter?  In  a 
proper  use  of  them  there  are  great  possibilities,  and  in  the  neglect  of 
them  there  is  not  a  little  danger.  If  you  use  your  evenings  well  for  the 
next  four  months,  you  will  be  surprised,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  at  the 
good  results  you  have  reached.  Select  some  branch  that  suits  your  taste 
and  then  pursue  it  systematically  and  persistently.  Do  not  expect  to 
learn  everything  in  one  winter,  but  aim  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  one 
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or  two  things.  Two  hours  an  evening,  five  evenings  in  the  week,  for 
the  next  four  or  five  months,  will  enahle  any  person  of  fair  ahilitj  to 
take  up  any  ordinary  branch  of  study  and  learn  a  vast  deal  about  it. 
Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  a  language,  English  lit- 
erature, some  department  of  history,  the  works  of  some  standard  author, 
or  some  one  of  the  lower  branehes,  and  employ  faithfully  all  the  leisure 
time  that  the  average  teacher  can  command,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
of  long  evenings  the  result  will  be  most  gratifying.  You  say  that  this 
will  take  a  great  amount  of  energy  and  application.  Yes,  that  is  true ; 
but  not  more  than  will  be  required  to  succeed  in  any  laudable  under- 
taking. A  young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  not  sufilcient  self-control 
or  will-power  to  resolve  upon  and  to  execute  such  a  course  as  is  indicated 
above,  need  never  expect  to  attain  to  any  commendable  degree  of  emi- 
nence. Young  man,  young  woman,  enter  at  once  upon  some  line  of 
study  that  will  mark  you  as  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
Resolve  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  plodder  arid  execute  your  resohe. 


VOLUME  XXI. 


With  this  issue  we  close  the  XXI.  volume  of  the  School  Journal  It 
contans  nearly  600  pages  of  reading  matter,  exclusive  of  advertise- 
ments, and  by  reference  to  the  general  index  it  will  be  found  that  almost 
every  topic  connected  with  the  profession  of  teaching  has  been  treated. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  teacher  who  has  taken  it  and  read  it  will  say 
that  he  has  not  received  at  least  the  full  worth  of  his  money.  While  the 
oditor  does  not  claim  superiority  for  the  Journal,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
have  it  compared  with  any  other  similar  paper  in  regard  to  quantity, 
quality,  and  variety  of  matter.  Owing  to  the  hard  times,  the  present 
circulation,  3,500,  does  not  quite  reach  the  JournaVs  highest  figure, 
but  there  is  no  just  reason  for  complaint. 

Thanking  teachers  and  friends  for  their  confidence  and  support,  the 
Journal  will  enter  upon  its  twenty-second  volume  determined  to  retain 
their'  good  opinion,  and  to  do  more  for  the  teachers  and  the  schools,  if 
possible,  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  past 
All  reasonable  means  will  be  employed  to  make  the  Journal  a  necessity 
in  the  hands  of  every  Indiana  teacher. 


WHAT  IS  PRACTICAL? 


It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  is  most  practical  in  an  education,  and  yet 
from  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  "  practical "  is  used,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  matter  was  settled  beyond  a  qnibble.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
just  what  kind  of  knowledg;o  will  be  worth  most  to  a  child  after  it  leaves 
the  school  room.  There  is  certainly  room  for  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  most  that  is  studied,  but  in  regard  to  some  few  things 
there  can  be  no  question.    We  have  in  mind  this  illustration :  A  printed 
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advertisement  was  thrown  into  our  yard  and  we  copied  from  it  the 
following  sentence:    "We  have  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  Ladies'  Misses, 
and  Childrens'  fine  kid  shoes:  also  Men  and  Boys*  winter  boots."     We 
presented  this  to  a  teachers'  institute;  placed  it  on  the  blackboard,  fur- 
nished the  teachers  with  paper,  and  asked  each  to  write  it,  correcting  all 
mistakes  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  possessive  sign.    Out  of  about 
75  only  48  could  be  induced  to  attempt  it,  and  of  the  43  who  handed  in 
their  papers  but  five  had  it  written  correct.    We  were  surprigcd.     Next, 
we  submitted  it  to  a  class  of  A  grade  pupils  (grade  next  to  high  school). 
There  were  31   in  the  room,  and  not  one  got  it  right.     Thinking  that 
this  might  possibly  be  an  exception,  we  visited  another  A  grade,  submit- 
ted the  sentence  to  84  pupils,  and  one  was  successful.     We  next  found 
a  high  school,  First  Year  grade,  and  out  of  97  papers  17  of  them  only 
were  correct. 

Our  deliberate  conclusion  is  that  teachers  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  teaching  children  routine  parsing,  formal  analysis,  and  distinc- 
tions without  differences,  to  the  neglect  of  such  matters  as  the  above  that 
enter  into  every  child's  daily  life.  The  use  of  the  possessive  sign,  the 
use  of  quotation  marks,  capital  letters,  punctuation,  letter  writing,  and 
all  those  "practical"  things  that  will  be  used  by  every  child  whatever  its 
course  in  life,  should  be  taught  and  thoroughly  taught,  early  in  the 
school  course;  if  they  are  postponed  till  the  A  grade  or  the  high  school 
a  iBrge  majority  of  children  never  reach  them. 

We  give  the  following  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case  which  we 
have  never  seen  in  a  book,  but  which  is  simple  and  universal :  Spell  the 
word  correctly  (whether  singular  or  plural),  then  add  an  apostrophe  and, 
if  it  does  not  make  a  hissing,  unpleasant  sound,  an  s  also. 


AKCTIO  v8,  AKTIC. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  teachers  persist  in  saying  Ariic  instead  of 
Arctic  f  We  know  of  no  authority  for  it,  and  yet  a  large  majority  of 
teachers  use  it  thus,  and  allow — nay  sometimes  teach  their  children  to  do 
the  same.  Recently  we  heard  a  recitation  in  geography  that  pleased  ub 
very  much,  and  the  teacher  seemed  unusually  accurate,  and  yet  both  she 
and  her  pupils  talked  about  the  Artie  Ocean. 


Wb  give  in  this  number  the  programme  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. It  is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  are  im- 
portant ones,  and  the  variety  will  give  something  of  special  interest  to 
all  classes  of  teachers.  .These  annual  meetings  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  for  good  over  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and  it 
should  have  all  the  support  that  teachers  are  able  to  give  it.  Teachers 
should  feel,  in  attending  this  meeting,  that  aside  from  the  personal  good 
and  stimulus  received,  they  are  helping  to  sustain  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational powers  of  the  state. 
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QUBSTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION POR  OCTOBER.  1876. 

Abithmetic. — 1.  Would  you  teach  pupils  to  write  decimals  from 
right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right? 

2.    Explain  the  principle  upon  which  cancellation  depends. 

8.    How  much  will  36  men  earn  in  19 J  days  at  $1.08  per  day. 

4.  If,  when  it  is  18  a.  M.'in  New  York,  which  is  74®  %^  west  long.,  it 
IB  9  o'clock,  85  min.  and  68  sec.  a.  m.  at  Pittsburg,  what  is  the  longitude 
of  Pittsburgh? 

6.    Define  income,  policy,  and  premium. 

6.  A  merchant  sold  furs  at  15  per  cent,  less  than  cost,  and  lost  $10| 
on  them.    How  did  he  receive  for  them? 

7.  Complete  the  following  proportions: 

(a)  1:J::J:(?) 

(b)  4J :  22.5 ::(?):  45. 

(c)  11-15 :(?)::  8-16  :f. 

(d)  (?):}::*:  3-82. 

8.  Supposing  that  20  bricks  make  one  cubic  foot,  what  will  be  the  coat 
of  the  brick  in  a  wall  200  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  4  feet  6  inches  high, 
brick  being  worth  $6.76  per  thousand? 

9.  Find  the  value  of  each  of  the  following  expressions :  ^256» 

(125)J,  and  Cf)«. 

10.  Reduce  4  bushels,  8  pecks  and  2  quarts  to  pints  by  analysis. 

Gkoqiiaphy. — 1.  What  states  lie  on  the  coast  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Mexico? 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  Bgypt?  Of  Greece?  Of  Italy?  of  South 
Carolina?    Of  Brazil? 

8.  Within  what  limits  can  the  days  and  nights  be  more  than  twenty- 
fpur  hours  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  mountain  chain  and  a  mountain 
system  ? 

6.    Where,,  in  the  United  States,  does  it  never  rain  in  harvest? 

6.  Locate  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  Persian  Gulf,  Gulf  Gtenoa,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  Bay  of  Bengal. 

7.  Who  are  Tartan,  Esquimaux,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Danes? 
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8.  Locate  the  Black  Sea,  Dead  Sea,  Red  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  and  Salt 
Lake. 

9.  What  countries  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Behring 
Strait  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  7 

10.  AVhat  ranges  are  included  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  system? 

Grammar. — 1.  Analyze  the  following:  When  the  colonists  first  ar- 
rived, they  found  the  Indians  dressed  in  the  skins  of  animals. 

2.  State  the  different  uses  which  the  adverb  may  have  in  the  sentenoo. 
Write  expressions  to  illustrate  the  different  uses. 

8.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reason:  Speak  slow  and  make  the 
sounds  distinct.    I  have  studied  grammar  " right  smart" 

4.  When  should  the  nominative  form  of  a  pronoun  be  used?  When 
the  objective?    When  the  possessive?    Illustrate  each  case. 

5.  In  the  study  of  grammar  should  the  study  of  sentences  or  the 
study  of  words  precede?    Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

6.  How  are  the  present  perfect  tenses  df  the  verb  formed  in  all  the 
moods  ?    Write  the  present  perfect  tense  of  the  verb,  to  write 

7.  Tell  the  number  of  tenses  in  each  mood,  and  name  them. 

8.  .Name  the  principal  classes  of  adverbs,  and  give  an  example  of  each 
in  a  sentence. 

9.  What  are  the  principal  relations  expressed  byprepo&itions?  Write 
expressions  illustrating  these  relations. 

10.  What  c1as8es\)f  words  are  not  infiectcd? 

HiBTORT. — 1.  To  what  English  companies  were  the  first  colonial  char- 
ters granted?  By  whom?  When?  What  were  the  peculiarites  of  these 
charters? 

2.  Who  first  settled  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania?  What  were  the 
objects  of  these  settlements?    When  did  Penn  found  Philadelphia? 

8.    Give  a  brief  account  of  Burgoyne^s  invasion  and  its  results. 

4.    What  were  the  principal  events  of  Van  Buren*s  administration? 

6.    Describe  the  siege  of  Yicksburg. 

Phtbiology. — 1.  What  are  the  consequences  of  insufficient  oxerciaeT 
2.    Of  what  practical  value  is  a  knowledge  of  Physiology? 
8.    What  is  the  office  of  the  air  in  respiration? 

4.  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  &b- 
rica  as  articles  of  clothing? 

5.  WKy  is  overdressing  the  throaW pernicious? 

Tbkort  and  Practice. — 1.  Name  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind. , 

2:    In  what  order  are  they  developed? 

8.    What  are  the  conditions  of  successful  study  in  the  school  room? 

4.  State  briefiy  the  means  proper  to  use  to  prevent  oBensea  against 
good  order  in  school. 

6.  What  are  the  steps  in  their  order  in  conducting  a  redtation  in 
reading? 
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THE  AftOTIO  OCEAN  FROZEN  OVER. 


The  British  Arctic  exploring  expedition,  which  has  just  returnedi 
reached  the  highest  latitude  ever  attained— 83®  20\  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  pole,  and  experiencd  the  coldest  weather — 72®  below  zero. 
At  this  point  the  sun  remained  bolow  the  horizon  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  days,  or  nearly  five  months.  A  party  from  the  expedition  rounded 
Cape  Columbia,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  continent,  and  traced  the 
shore  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Greenland.  They  found  the 
ice  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick  in  places.  This  expedition  made 
several  important  discoveries.  The  northernmost  land  was  in  latitude 
83®  V^  all  beyond  that  was  ice.  The  northern  point  of  Greenland  is  82° 
bV.  Abundance  of  coal  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  Lady  Franklin 
bay.  where  the  Discovery  wintered.  Rich  collections  in  natural  history 
were  made,  and  valuable  scientific  observations  taken.  The  highest  points 
heretofore  reached  were  81®  35^  by  Hayep,  82^  16'  by  Hall,  and  82^  2V 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  Morton  and  companion,  from  Doctor 
Kane's  expedition  in  1864. 

Captain  Nares,  commander  of  the  Arctic  expedition,  has  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Admiralty  containing  the  following  additional  particulars: 
The  Polar  Sea  is  never  navigable.  The  ordinary  ice  averages  eighty 
feet  in  thickness.  Animal  life  and  the  northerly  migration  of  birds  end 
south  of  Cape  Columbia.  A  memorial  tablet  was  erected  to  Captain 
Hall,  of  the  Polaris  expedition,  at  Polaris  Bay.  Esquimaux  traces  cease 
on  the  west  shore  in  latitude  81®  62^,  whence  they  cross  to  Greenland. 
The  impracticability  of  reaching  the  North  Polo  was  proved.  All  the* 
neighboring  lands  were  examined.  The  telegram  confirms  all  details  of 
the  expedition  transmitted  to  the  United  States. 


Institutes  will  be  hold  as  follows : 

Dec.  18.  Huntington  co.,  Huntington,  F.  M.  Hufi",  sap't. 
"    18.  Carroll  co.,  Delphi,  Thos.  H.  Britton,  sup't. 
**    18.  Tippecanoe  co.,  Lafayette,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  sup't. 
"    18.  Fountain  co.,  Covington,  W.  S.  Moflett,  sup't. 
"    26.  Grant  co.,  Marion,  T.  D.  Tharp,  sup't. 
"    25.  Miami  co.,  Peru,  W.  S.  Ewing,  sup't. 
<*    25.  Newton  co.,  Kentland,  B.  F.  Neisz,  sup't.  « 

Jan.  1.  Knox  co.,  Yincennes,  E.  B.  Milam,  sup't. 
**      1.  Randolph  co.,  Winchester,  Daniel  Lesley,  sup't. 
*'      2.  St.  Joseph  CO.,  South  Bend,  F.  A.  Norton,  sup't. 


Fbrsons  wishing  to  exchange  minerals  for  Lower  Silurian  fossils,  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  Z.  T.  Loer,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


n 
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l^ROGRAMME  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


MASONIC  HALL,  TUESDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  26,  187d. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Wm.  P.  Pishback. 
Kesponso  by  the  retiring  Pfcsident,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis. 
Inaugural  Addre-s  by  the  President,  Wm.  H.  Wiley. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  relation  of  the  Common  School  Teacher  to  the  State,  Alfred 
Kummer,  superintendent  of  South  Bend  schools. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Teachers — its  necessity  and  practicability, 
Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Terre  Haute  Normal  School. 

The  Tests  to  be  applied  to  the  Teacher  in  estimating  his  own  success^ 
J.  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  Evansville  schools. 

Reading  in  the  Higher  Grades,  Miss  Isidore  Sells,  EvansYille  High 
School. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Politics  in  Education,  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis.  Discussion  opened  by 
W.  A.  Bell. 

The  Country  Schools  and  their  peculiar  needs,  James  A.  C.  Dobson, 
Sup*t.  Hendricks  county.  Discussion,  opened  by  J.  C.  Macphers^n,  su- 
perintendent of  Wayne  county. 

The  Centralization  of  our  Higher  Educational  Institutions,  Lemuel 
Moss,  D.  D.,  Pres.  State  University.  Discussion,  Goo.  C.  Heckroan, 
D.  D.,  Pres.  Hanover  College,  Wm.  A.  Jones,  President  State  Normal 
School. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Report    The  Common  School,  the  High  School,  and  the  Normal 
School — their  mutual  relation  and  sphere.    Geo.  P.  Brown,  Chairman. 
Annual  Address,  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  sup't.  Chicago  schools. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

General  Culture  of  Teachers,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Thompson,  Indianapolis 
High  School. 

Are  our  Public  Schools  in  danger — from  what?  Hon.  R.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Terre  Haute.  Discussion,  Pres.  Martin,  Asbury  University,  A.  J. 
Graham,  Columbus. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Discussion — The  demands  of  the  new  Century  on  fhe  Schools  of  In- 
diana.   J.  H.  Smart,  G.  W.  Hoss,  J.  T.  Merrill,  ^m.  P.  Pinkham. 


Meeting  of  College  and  High  School  Section.    Report  hy  George  0. 
Heckman.    Discussion  uf  report. 


The  Superintendents'  Section  will  meet  in  the  room  helow  the  Hall, 
Thursday,  2.80  o'clock. 

The  following  proi;ramme  will  he  followed: 

Inaugural  Address  hy  the  President,  T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Vincennes.     Discussion  cf  Address. 

The  County  School  System,  its  defects  and  the  remedy,  L.  M.  Cristi 
Superintendent  of  Union  county. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

"The  Question  of  the  Hour."  Address  hy  Hon.  £.  E.  White,  Presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University. 

The  Centennial  Exhihit  as  an  Educator.  Awards  of  the  Commission, 
by  J.  L.  Camphell,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Centennial  Commission. 


The  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  (Yandalia  line),  the  Ev- 
ansville  and  Crawfordsvillo  road,  and  the  I.  P.  &  C.  road,  will  return 
teachers  free  on  certificate  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Lafayette  Railroad  will  sell  round 
trip  tickets  to  delegates  for  one  and  one-fifth  fare  at  the  following  sta- 
tions, viz:  Lafayette,  Colfax,  Thorntown,  Ijehanon,  and  Zionsville,  on 
the  west  end;  at  Shelby ville,  Greensburgh,  and  Lawrenceburgh,  on  the 
east  end. 

The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  (Pan  Handle)  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  at  about  two  cents  a  mile  from  all  the  stations,  on 
the  presentation  of  orders  for  excursion  tickets  to  the  agent.  All  teach- 
ers on  this  route,  or  its  bmnches,  including  the  Indianapolis  and  Vin- 
cennes road,  in  order  to  obtain  the  b^iiefits  of  reduced  rates,  will  have 
to  write  to  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis,  for  certificate,  in  time  to  get  return 
mail  before  starting. 

The  0.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  will  make  reduced  rates  to  parties  of  twenty 
or  more,  from  any  station,  on  application  to  C.  C.  Gale,  Gen'l  Passenger 
Agent,  Indianapolis. 

The  I.  B.  &  W.  K  R.  will  carry  teachers  one.  way  at  6  cents  per  mile 
and  return  free,    fiuy  round  trip  tickets. 
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For  further  information  correspond  with  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  at  Evansville. 

The  meeting  wiil  he  held  at  Masonic  Hall,  corner  of  Washington  and 
Tennessee  streets. 


RATES  AT  HOTELS. 

Regular.  Redvoed. 

Grand  Hotel $8  to  4  $2  00 

Hotel  Bates  .^^ - 8  50  2  00 

Occiden  tal — ^ 8  00  2  00 

Spencer  House 2  60  2  00 

Sherman  House 2  60  2  00 

Eemy  House 2  60  1  50 

Capital  House 2  00  1  50 

Pyle  House 1  50  1  60 

Private  Boarding  Houses       . 1  00  1  00 


The  following  answers  were  given  to  the  accompanying  questions  by 
persons  who  wanted  to  teach  school.  What  would  become  of  our  schools 
were  they  not  guarded  and  protected  by  faithful  superintendents? 

Question.    Who  are  the  Tartars,  Esquimaux,  Turks,  Jews,  Danes? 
Answer.  They  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zones  and  live  in  snom 
houses. 

Ques.    What  countries  border  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Behring 
Straits  and  Panama? 
Ans.    Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California. 

Ques.    What  is  a  glacier,  where  found,  and  what  its  use? 

Ans.  A  glacier  is  found  in  Arkansas,  and  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

What  is  a  canon,  and  where  most  noted? 

Ans.  A  deep  cave  in  the  earth,  and  the  most  noted  is  in  Kentucky, 
called  Mammoth  Cave. 

Ques.  Give  an  accurate  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  first 
Dutch  explorers  in  the  United  States. 

Ans.  They  discovered  many  very  valuable  articles  that  afterwards 
became  a  benefit  to  them,  until  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians. 


The  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  convened  in  Fort  Wayne,  Nov.  16,  wai 
only  fairly  attended,  but  the  results  were  considered  most  satisfactory. 
We  had  hoped  to  report  the  meeting  in  full,  but  the  secretary's  minutes 
failed  to  reach  us  in  time  for  this  month's  Journal. 
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NoBTHiEKN  Ikdiaka  Normat«  School. — A  recent  visit  to  this  popular 
school  revealed  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  hard  times  it  is  fuller 
than  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  H  B.  Brown,  the  principal, 
18  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  has  no  use  for  either  teachers  or  students 
-who  are  lazy.  Breakfast  comes  at  6  o'clock  and  recitations  begin  at  6:80. 
Two  sets  of  recitations  come  before  chapel  exercises.  The  work  con- 
tinues during  the  day,  with  a  short  noon  intermission;  one  set  of  recitnu* 
tions  are  heard  after  supper.  Students  are  encouraged  to  spend  each 
evening,  till  9  o'clock,  in  literary  debating  societies.  Booms  are  warmed 
and  lighted  free  for  this  purpose. 

While  students  are  stimulated  to  hard  work,  no  one  is  advised  to  take 
more  Ihan  three  severe  studies  at  a  time,  unless  a  part  of  them  are  sim- 
ply reviews.  No  rules  and  good  order  constitute  one  of  the  the  striking 
features  of  the  school;  cheap  and  comfortable  boarding  another.  The 
-work  we  saw  was  very  creditable.  If  you  want  to  know  more  write  to 
the  principal,  or,  what  is  better,  go  and  see  for  yourself. 

DxLAWABV  CouKTT. — The  semi-annual  session  of  the  Delaware  county 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Munci^  Saturday,  November  11.  The 
meeting  was  large  and  full  of  interest.  More  than  50  teachers  were  in 
time  to  hear  the  first  exercise,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  day  reached 
about  80.  This  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  Delaware.  The 
evening  prior  to  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  a  "Beunion."  A  paper 
^declamation,  and  addresses  by  Sup't.  Jas.  H.  Smart  and  W.  A.  Bell  were 
the  order.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  A.  W.  Clancy,  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  was  chief  manager. 
« 

JuDOR  John  Pusdus,  the  liberal  patron  of  the  University  bearing 
liis  name,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Lafayette.  He  still  owed  the  in- 
stitution $65,000,  which  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  his  Warren  countj 
farm  of  2000  acres. 

A  Good  Idva. — "A  Doll's  Fair  "  is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  in  December. 
Boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country  are  invited  tcsend  dolls  and  toys 
of  their  own  making  to  the  publishers  of  Wide  Aioake^  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Boston.  These  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  on  Christmas  are  to  be  distrib- 
4ited  among  the  sick  children  in  hospitals.  Twenty  prizes  for  the  best 
made  polls'  suits,  and  toys,  are  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee.  For  ten 
cenU  the  October  Wide  Awake  will  be  sent  ly  the  publishers.  Let  all 
the  boys  and  girls  interest  themselves  in  this  good  work. 

Should  the  time  of  holding  the  State  Association  be  changed?  Sev« 
eral  persons  have  written  us  in  the  last  year,  and  made  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  change.  Let  such  persons  attend  the  Association  and  speak 
for  themselves.  Wo  do  not  favor  a  change.  The  present  time  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  any  other  time  that  could  be  fixed  upon  would  have 
more. 

Thb  Spicoland  Beporter  sustains  a  good  educational  column. 
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Some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  seeing  in  the  "Personal*'  a 
new  name  as  principal  of  the  Seymour  high  school,  instead  of  Miss  S.  H. 
Hoadley,  the  late  principal,  and,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 
It  happ<*ned  this  way:  Miss  H.  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Georgia  Spear, 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Centennial  and  did  go  without  the  consent  of  the 
•uperintcndent  or  the  Board,  and  without  leaving  satisfactory  substitutes. 
They  were  gone  nine  days,  and  when  they  returned  were  much  surprised 
to  find  their  places  permanently  filled  by  those  of  whom  they  knew  noL. 
They  mourn. 

Moral — Never  play  hookey  to  go  to  a  centennial. 

Frankfort. — Under  the  direction  of  sup't.  B.  G.  Boone,  a  course  of  leo- 
turcs  wiJl  Lo  delivered  at  Frankfort  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  with 
which  to  purchase  a  reference  library  for  the  schools.  Persons  capable  of 
giving  entertaining  lectures  can  bo  found  in  nearly  every  communitj 
and  within  easy  reach,  who  will  be  glad  to  lecture  for  such  a  cause  witli- 
out  compensation,  and  with  an  active  person  or  two  to  manage  the  matter 
and  sell  the  tickets^  a  grand  reference  library  might  be  placed  in  nearlj 
•very  high  school  in  the  state.    **A  hint  to  the  wise,"  etc. 

Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  school  building  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
•tat«,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  ^ther  one  is  kept  cleaner  or  freer  from 
marks  or  scratches.  An  hour  spent  in  the  schools  gave  us  the  impression 
that  the  order  was  good,  that  the  teaching  was  good,  and  everything 
about  the  premises  moved  like  clock  work.  System  is  a  part  of  Sup'L. 
Chase's  religion. 

GosHBN. — We  have  favorable  reports  of  the  Goshen  schools  dnder  the 
management  of  their  new  superintendent,  A.  Blunt.  The  schools  are 
well  graded.  The  high  school  course  includes  Greek.  Thirteen  teachers 
are  employed. 

Auburn  is  to  have  a  "splendid  new  school  house"  soon,  and  Michael 
filler  is  to  "boss"  it 

Sup't.  Smart  is  at  work  on  his  report  to  the  Legislature.  His  statis- 
tics will  be  presented  in  a  novel  and  attractive  style.  But  little  use  is 
usually  m*ade  of  st-atistisal  tables,  and  we  are  glad. to  note  this  change. 
There  has  been  added  to  the  school  fund  in  the  past  year  $71,680.29,  and 
the  exact  amount  of  the  school  fund  is  now  $8,870,871.98,  being  the 
largest  permanent  school  fund  in  the  United  States  by  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  teachers  licensed  last  year  was 
12,055.  Next  month  we  shall  print  Mr.  Smart's  plea  for  "  Higher  Sdu* 
cation  by  the  State." 

Japan. — The  recent  educational  progress  of  Japan  is  so  wonderful  as 
to  be  almost  incredible.     It  was  only  in  1878  that  the  movement  for 
public  education  was  fully  inaugurated,  and  now  the  whole  country  be- 
ing districted,  there  are  18,718  public  schools,  2,300  private  schools,  nam 
boring  in  all  1,726,000  pupils;  61  normal  schools,  with  6,000  pupils;  21 
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government  colleges  with  8,973,  providing  popular  education  for  more  than 
one  in  five  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  on 
the  Japanese  school  records  are  422,173  females.  To  the  school  expenses 
the  people  have  contributed  by  taxation  nearly  $1,500,000,  the  govern- 
ment girt  has  been  about  $950,000,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
wealthy  men  of  Japan  have  amounted  to  $1,080,800.  As  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Japanese  government  towards  Christianity,  it  is  friendly,  and  it 
accords  it  perfect  freedom. 

We  have  seen  no  better  "educational  column"  anywjkiere  than  that  in 
the  Peru  Republican,  edited  by  Messrs.  Stoner  &  Porter. 


PERSONAL. 


G.  L.  Hakdino,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  is  principal  of 
the  school  at  Orland.  He  is  assisted  in  the  academy  by  Miss  Ella  Shep- 
ard,  also  an  Arbor  student. 

Albk&t  Lonq  (not  J.  Long,  as  given  last  number),  is  principal  of  the 

Angola  high  school. 

Ed.  Smith,  is  principal  at  Fremont. 

B.  A.  Chase,  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth  schools,  has  been  ten- 
dered the  principalshlp  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  Chicago.  He  de- 
clines. 

A.  B.  Thsasher  took  charge  of  the  Tipton  schools  under  embarrass- 
ing circumstances,  but  is  succeeding  finely.    He  always  succeeds. 

A.  W.  Clancy,  principal  of  the  Washington  school,  Muncie,  takes  the 
daily  papers  to  his  school  and  encourages  the  pupils  to  read  them. 
When  any  important  news  is  expected,  the  school  is  all  excitement  when 
the  papers  arrive. 

D.  H.  H.  Shoeicakeb  is  principal  of  the  Jefferson ville  school  at 
Muncie. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McBae  is  principal  of  the  Muncie  high  school. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Luckett  is  associate  teacher. 

W.  S.  Herrick  is  principal  of  the  Spencerville  schools, 

T.  H.  IShoub  is  an  active  young  teacher  in  DoKalb  county.  His  ad- 
dress is  Sutler. 

J.  E.  Richardson  is  principal  of  the  Newport  schools. 

J.  B.  Gordon  is  in  charge  at  Bainbridge. 

John  A.  Winters,  late  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  an  Oberlin  graduate,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Seymour  high  school.    Miss  Amelia  Platter  is  assistant. 

J.  N.  Stewart  is  principal  at  Dalesville. 

8.  J.  BoTER  is  superintendent  at  Monticello. 
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B.  F.  Neisz,  superintendent  of  Kentland  schoolf,  also  superintendent 
of  Ne^vton  county,  will  spend  most  of  the  winter  visiting  the  countrj 
schools.    He  will  do  them  good. 

W.  Irblan,  county  superintendent,  is  principal  at  Bumettsville. 

A.  J.  Barns  rules  at  Idaville. 

M.  F.  Scott  is  chief  at  Princeton. 

G.  F.  McAlpine  lords  it  at  Mil  ford. 

J.  Q.  HsBYSY  is  the  school  man  to  see  at  Winamac 

W.  A.  Dawsok  is  at  Goodland. 

Orlin  Phelps,  an  early  editor  of  this  Journal,  now  wields  the  hirch 
at  Remington.    He  is  assibted  in  the  high  school  hy  JMiss  M.  A.  Bolles. 

Geo.  C.  Monroe,  superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  appeared  in  our 
list  of  county  superintendents,  last  month,  as  Geo.  C.  Morris.  He  has 
not  changed  his  name. 

Mrs.  Kate  Yager  is  superintendent  of  the  Fowler  schools. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt  still  has  charge  of  the  Spencer  schools. 


INSTITUTES. 


Marshall  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  convened  Oct.  81, 
and  continued  in  session  five  days.  There  were  enrolled  64  malca,  87  fe- 
males, total  101.  Average  daily  attendance  76.  Evening  lectures  werft 
delivered  during  the  session  hy  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  W.  A.  Bell,  and 
Prof.  Yocum,  of  Bourhon.  Prof.  Fertich  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
institute  during  the  week,  and  delivered  a  lecture  one  evening. 

The  superintendent  is  making  a  great  effort  to  grade  the  schools  of  the 
county,  which,  of  course,  will  only  result  in  good. 

Steuben  County. — ^The  Steuhen  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  dX 
Angola  Nov.  18, 1876,  and  enrolled  126  members  the  first  day.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  week  was  284.  Prof  W.  H.  Fertich  was  present  the 
entire  week,  and  worked  most  faithfully  and  efficiently.  Mr.  Fertich 
will  long  he  remembered  by  the  teachers  of  Steuben  county.  Other 
prominent  workers  were  "W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  "School  Journal,*'  J.  Good- 
ison,  of  Chicago,  State  Sup't.  J.  H.  Smart,  Professor  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the 
schools  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Dr.  Irwin,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  J.  M.  Olcott  of  Indianapolis,  Drs.  Crain,  Wood,  Fenton, 
and  Tengling,  of  Angola,  and  P.  J.  Lockwood,  of  Auburn. 

An  important  feature  of  the  institute  was  its  evening  sessions.  Very 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures  were  delivered  by  Profs.  Fertich, 
Smart,  Boll,  and  Payne.  The  institute  is  conceded  by  all  who  were  pres- 
ent, to  be  the  best  one  ever  held  in  our  county,  and  its  success  is  mainly 
due  to  the  preliminary  work  of  our  worthy  and  efficient  superin  ten  dent, 
Cyrus  Cline.  H.  D.  Long,  Soc'y. 
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Whitlkt  Couktt. — The  institute  met  at  Columbia  City,  October  28. 
Total  enrollment,  171.  The  work  of  the  institute  was  chiefly  done  by 
home  teachers,  the  only  worker  from  abroad  being  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  of 
the  School  Journal.  He  spent  one  day  with  us  and  gave  an  evening  lec- 
ture. Among  our  own  instructors  may  be  named  the  superintendent, 
8.  J.  Hunt,  F.  B.  Moe,  W.  F.  McNagny,  J.  D.  Coverstone,  A.  J.  Landis, 
R.  G.  Saylor,  J.  £.  McDonald,  B.  F.  Humbarger,  J.  C.  Kinsely,  Miss 
Mina  Lord.    The  institute  was  deemed  a  good  one. 

Seventy-five  teachers  were  examined  that  week  for  licenses  to  teach. 
Instead  of  holding  the  examination  on  Saturday,  as  is  the  custom,  each 
morning  until  KhdO  was  occupied  for  this  purpose.  A.  J.  Douglass  has 
been  superintendent  for  many  years,  and  has  the  confidence  of  the 
teacliers. 

E1.KHAIIT  County. — The  Elkhart  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Goshen  the  first  week  in  October.  There  were  212  in  attendance. 
Instruction  was  given  by  Profs.  Olcott,  Bell,  Wentworth,  Smith,  Van 
Der  Velpen,  and  others.  An  unusual  interest  was  sustained  throughout^ 
notwithstanding  the  political  excitement  at  the  time.  The  Institute  pub- 
lish a  catalogue  and  a  report  of  the  work  done  during  the  session.  Pro- 
fessor Moury,  the  county  superintendent,  presided,  which  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  a  good  amount  of  excellent  work  was  accomplished. 
Seventy-four  teachers  subscribed  for  the  Journal.  The  Institute  was  held 
during  the  week  following  the  close  of  the  Elkhart  County  Normal 
School.  This  school  is  doing  very  much  for  the  educational  interests  of 
Northern  Indiana,  and  is  worthy  of  being  classed  among  our  best  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  teachers.  There  were  140  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  fall  term.  Five  graduates  in  the  Normal  Department.  The 
spring  term  will  begin  April  2, 1877.  A  large  portion  of  the  schools  of 
the  county  have  begun.  The  Qoshen  public  schools  are  in  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  under  their  new  management.  The  schools  have  under- 
gone a  thorough  revision  in  their  management  and  course  of  study. 
Educational  work  in  this  county  is  progresiing.  *  *  * 

DeKalb  County.— The  DeEalb  County  Institute  met  Doc.  6.  The 
enrollment  the  first  day  was  67,  and,  at  the  close,  was  228,  about  all  of 
whom  are,  or  expect  to  become,  teachers.  This  is  always  one  of  the 
largest  institutes  in  the  state.  Instruction  by  resident  teachers  is  the 
general  order  in  this  county.  Among  the  home  workers  are  the  county 
superintendent,  Jas.  A.  Barns,  D.  M.  Allen,  Michael  Slier,  D.  D.  Luke, 
T.  H.  Shoub,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Ziegler.  Prof.  W.  H.  Fertich 
was  present  and  did  some  very  acceptable  work,  besides  giving  an  excel- 
lent evening  lecture  and  an  elocutionary  entertainment  which  was  well 
received.  Kev.  W.  L.  Sanders  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  Backbone 
that  was  good.     W.  H.  Hoffmaa  and  Frankie  Boyd  were  secretaries. 
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BOOK-TABLE. 


Thtc  True  Ordicr  of  Studies,  by  Thomas  Hill.    New  Tork:  G.  W. 
Putnam's  Sons.    For  sale  by  Yohii  &  Porter,  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Hill,  the  author  of  the  above  nam  3d  book,  former  president  of 
Antioch  College,  and  later  of  Harvard  Univei-sity,  is  well  known  aa  one 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  in  this  country^  and  it  is  further  known 
that  the  subject  of  this  book  has  claimed  his  special  attention  for  more  than 
thirty  3'cars.  His  conclusions,  therefore,  i^ro  worthy  of  profound  con- 
sideration. The  plan  of  the  book  is  this:  The  first  chapter,  entitled  The 
Child,  classifies  the  faculties  of  the  mind  with  reference  to  tho  order  of 
their  development.  The  second,  "The  Hierarchy  of  Sciences,"  diacaasei 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  various  branches  with  reference  to  their  a}^1i- 
cation  or  adaptation  to  the  mind  at  its  various  stages.  Following  thia  are 
chapters  on  each  of  the  following  subjects:  geometry,  arithmetic,  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  mineralogy,  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  com- 
modity, art,  language,  law,  political  economy,  psychology,  seethetics, 
ethics,  theology,  scholia,  a  curriculum.  These  are  given  in  the  natora] 
order  in  which  the  author  thinks  they  can  be  studied  with  most  auccen. 
Not  a  few  will  be  surprised  at  the  arrangement,  but  no  one  will  condemn 
it  hastilj',  and  certainly  not  until  what  Dr.  Hill  has  said  has  been  well 
studied.    The  book  is  a  valuable  one  to  any  teacher's  library. 

IvBTANA  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geografbixs.    Cincinnati:  Wil- 
son, Hinkle  &  Co. 

The  Indiana  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  is  before  us,  and  we 
have  examined  it  carefully.  The  geographies  which  we  have  before  no- 
ticed are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  *  The  last  edition  contains  aeme 
new  maps  and  otheir  improvements. 

The  Indiana  part  is  most  complete.  Besides  a  full  page  map  of  the 
state,  which  is  an  accurate,  full,  and  beautiful  one,  we  have  ten  pages  of 
descriptive  text,  including  several  pictorial  illustrations.  On  these  ten 
large  pages  is  concentrated  a  fund  x>f  valuable  information.  Aside  from 
appropriate  map  questions,  the  state  is  described  under  the  following 
heads:  Position,  Surface,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Climate,  Soil,  Vegetation,  Ani- 
mals, Minerals,  Inhabitants,  Occupations  and  Productions,  Government, 
Education,  and  Counties  and  Towns.  Under  the  last  named  head  is 
given  a  short  description  of  each  county.  On  the  last  page  is  given  a 
syllabus  for  Oral  Instruction,  and  instructions  for  drawing  the  mapa. 
Hereafter  when  teachers  are  urged  to  teach  **  home  geography,*'  they 
cannot  plead  ignorance  and  inability  to  gain  the  desired  information. 

Science  for  the  School  and  Family.     Hooker's  Chemistry.    New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.    J.  M.  Olcott,  Western  Agent. 

This  book,  vol.  ii.,  is  intended  for  high  schools  and  academies.  It  has 
just  been  revised  and  is  entirely  up  with  the  times  in  regard  to  the  latest 
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discoveries  and  newest  theories.  The  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical 
formula  are  employed,  and  all  is  put  in  a  simple  yet  scientific  way.  The 
book  is  valuable  because  it  includes  only  that  which  every  well  informed 
person  ought  to  know.  It  is  a  book  for  study  and  not  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  is  emphatically  a  chemistry  of  common  things.  It  is  arranged 
so  that  the  simplest  and  most  interesting  topics  come  first,  and  ]ast,'but 
not  least,  most  of  the  ezperimehts  can  be  performed  with  simple  appa- 
ratus, at  small  expense.  The  summaries  and  review  questions  will  be 
found  valuable. 

ScTENGE  OF  Arithmstig,  by  Ed  Ward  Olney.    New  York:  Sheldon  4k 
Company. 

This  book  is  what  the  name  indicates,  the  science  of  arithmetic.  It 
takes  for  granted  that  students  using  it  are  familiar  with  all  that  is  usually 
given  in  common  school  arithmetics.  All  the  elementary  subjects  are 
discussed,  but  are  presented  in  a  fresh  and  logical  way  that  lends  new 
light  and  gives  interest.  While  it  is  intended  for  high  scho«}l  students, 
it  will  be  valuable  to  any  teacher  of  "practical"  arithmetic  who  wishes 
to  go  beneath  the  surface  and  be  broader  than  his  text-book. 

History  of  Europe,  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  late  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    New  York:  D.  Appleton. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Appletons  for  a  great  deal  of  the  most  valu- 
able scientific  literature  that  is  known  to  Americans.  To  place  the  Amer- 
ican public  still  more  in  their  power  in  this  direction,  they  have  issued  a 
series  of  small  books,  on  history  and  scientific  subjects,  which  they  call 
^*  Science  Primers,"  and  forming  one  of  these  series,  we  find  the  book  un- 
der consideration.  By  Primer,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  are 
books  for  young  or  weak  minds;  the  term  only  applies  to  the  size  of  the 
volume.  The  author,  in  the  History  of  Europe,  relates  the  events  of 
that  continent,  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  present  in  150  pages,  and  yet 
never  leaves  the  impression  of  hurrying  or  crowding  events.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  books  of  the  season. 


LOCAL. 


Doubtless  every  teacher  that  visited  the  Centennial  took  a  ride  in 
the  rolling  chairs  and  noticed  that  they  were  made  of  perforated  wood. 
The  wonder  was  that  such  thin  wood  did  not  break  or  get  out  of  shape 
during  the  six  months'  constant  and  rough  usage.  The  explanation  is 
that  tbey  were  made  of  three  layers  of  wood  glued  together  with  the 
grains  crossed.    The  query  arose,  why  not  have  school  houses  orna- 
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mcnted  with  furniture,  etc.,  made  of  this  kind  of  material?  Thoma* 
Charles,  of  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  writes  us  that  althous^h  he  did 
not  go  to  the  Centennial,  where  other  people  learned  so  much,  he  can 
answer  the  ahove  question,  if  any  one  will  write  him. 

New  Hymn  Book — Latest  Out. — A  neat  and  convenient  volume, 
entitled  Spiritual  Hymns,  is  Just  from  the  press.  It  confidently'  cliiiina 
to  he  the  hest  adapted  to  all  religious  meetings — prayer  meetings,  praise 
meetings,  protracted  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  etc,  einhracing,  as  it 
does,  the  old  and  the  new  hymns  that  are  must  pure,  inspiring,  helpful, 
and  scriptural  in  sentiment,  and  most  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  among  all  denominations.  A  large  number  of  the  hymns  in  this 
valuable  collection  are  those  sung  in  the  Moody  and  Sankcy  meetings  in 
England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  now  in  Chicago.  The  hook  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  publication  of  reli:;ious  lit* 
erature,  and  in  pastoral  and  evangelistio  labor,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  adapted,  of  any  convenient  eized,  neat  and  cheap  work  in  the  mar- 
ket, for  pulpit  use,  home  u^e,  prayer  and  praise  meetings,  anniversaries 
Christmas,  Christmas  trees,  Sunday  schools,  all  special  occasions,  etc.  - 
With  the  hyms  of  this  book  there  are  nearly  all  the  be&t  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  tunes — the  tunes  now  most  used  in  all  churches.  Prioc^ 
wholesale,  hound  in  heavy,  neat,  durable  hoard,  ten  copies  for  $3,  and 
same  rates  for  larger  orders.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  for  thirty  cents. 
In  fine  leather  rep  binding,  forty  cents  per  copy.    Address 

H.  Y.  RUSH,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Littell's  LiTiKQ  Age  fok  1877.  This  standard  periodical,  now  over 
thirty- three  years  old,  doubtless  affords  the  most  comprehensive  and,  all 
things  considered,  the  cheapest  means  of  keeping  well  informed  in  the 
best  literature  of  the  day.  To  this  fact,  more  generally  recognized  every 
year,  may  be  attributed  its  continued  and  increasing  success. 

The  ablest  living  writers  in  science,  fiction,  history,  biogntphy,  philos- 
ophy, poetry,  theology,  politics,  criticism  and  art,  are  represented  in  its 
pages.  A  list  of  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  prospectus  published 
in  another  column,  affording  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the 
magazine,  while  in  quantity  of  reading  it  is  unapproached  by  any  other 
periodical. 

It  is,  in  short,  the  only  thorough  compilation  of  an  indispensable  cur- 
rent literature — indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  work  of  the  fore- 
most writers  upon  all  topics  of  living  interest;  and  as  such,  its  import-  ' 
ance  and  convenience  to  every  American  reader  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

For  the  new  year  an  extra  offer  is  made  to  all  new  subscribers,  and  re- 
duced clubbing  rates  with  other  periodicals  are  also  given,  by  which  a 
subscriber  is,  at  remarkably  small  cost,  put  in  possession  of  the  cream  ef 
both  home  and  foreign  literature. 
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Delightfol  Books  for  the  Spring  Term. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  Neio  Clagges. 


Y0UMAI«'8  FIRST  BOOK  OF  B0TA5Y,         -        -         Price,  $1  00 
TOUMAN'S  SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,      -        -  "       1  60 

HENSLOWS  BOTANICAL  CHARTS,  Price  per  set,  with  key,  18  00 

Miss  Youman's  excellent  works  on  Botany  are  already  too  well  known 
to  need  any  new  praise.  They  have  attained  an  unprecedented  popu- 
larity wherever  they  have  been  used,  and  have  demonstrated  unequivo- 
cally the  superiority  of  the  observational  plan  of  etudy,  as  first  intro- 
duced and  successfully  developed  in  these  books.  The}'  are  commendod 
in  unqualified  terms  by  the  bist  educators  in  the  country. 


Morse'H  ¥\mt  Book  of  Zoology,  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  Ph.  JD. 
Price,  $1.25.  A  charming  book  on  Natural  History.  Three  edititions 
already  sold. 

"WH-A-T  IS  Q^XID  OS*  XT 

*'I  admire  Ttrj  mQch  both  the  labstance  of  the  book  and  Ita  fettinf  ap."— From 
Prof.  Aia  Gray. 

**lIorM*8  'First  Book  of  Zoology*  comet  nearer  my  ideal  of  anch  a  work  than  anytbinf 
I  baTe  yet  seen.**— From  Prof.  Samnel  Aagbey,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  UntTereity  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

"Beet  primary  book  en  science  I  hare  yet  seen.^'— From  8ap*t.  T7.  T.  Onrran.  San- 
dvsky,  O.  ' 

'^Tells  what  to  stndy,  where  to  And  it,  how  to  ioT^stlirate  the  strnotare  and  obserre 
the  habits  of  animals.**— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 

**No  better  gnide  to  the  rodiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  foand  than  its  lucid 
teachings.**— N.  Y.  Da»ly  Tribune,  Oct.  6,  1875. 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tfudency  is  to  develop  tbonghtfnlness  and  habits  of 
investigation.*'— From  Wm.M.  Jackson,  Friends*  Acndemy.  Kichmond,  Ind. 

"Bave  ordered  enough  for  all  my  cIsBses  Id  the  subject — one  hundred.**— From  Hon. 
1.  A.  Apgar,  State  Sup't.  of  Schools,  New  Jersey. 

"Its  antbor  has  n'tt  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  m  key  to  the  best 
metbod  of  instrncting  children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triuinpbantly.**— Chicago  Trib. 
September  18.  1875. 

**It  is  the  only  good  work  for  beginning  classes.  It  is  naagniflcent.*'— From  J.  M. 
M«nsfield,  Profesbor  of  Natural  Science  and  Vice  President  Iowa  Wesleyan  UnlTorsity, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

**Ples8e  order  three  dozen  for  nie,  at  the  earliest  possible  date.*'— From  H.  B.  Fur- 
ness,  8op*t.  of  Public  Schools  and  member  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  TitUn,  O. 

**8o  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  Insure  the  attention  of  a  large  cIhhs  of  curious, 
acUTsmlnded  youih."— Proml).  F.  De  Wolf.  Sup't.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  O. 

"It  is  by  fur  the  best  book  I  have  «een  for  heKiiiuers."— Dr.  J.  W.  Armntrong,  Pres. 
State  Normal  Srhool,  rrvdonia.  N.  Y. 

••Would  be  dilllcult  to  speak  too  highly  of  it.'*— From  John  Hancock,  Sup't  Public 
Inst.,  Dayton,  O.  i  b    ^  f 

•'This  cbarminir  little  book  will,  we  Imagine,  b«'  immensely  liked  by  young  people.*' 
—American  Naturalist,  S»lem. 

•'Professor  Mono  has  caught  something  of  tne  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of 
teaching— never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suKKeative,  inviting  further  research, 
with  practically  endless  treaRures  to  display."— From  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  in  Bod  and 
UOn,  Oct   23,  1875. 

"It  Is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young   people  to  see  and  to  think."— Am. 

♦I  1^*  Sf ^V^  *'*'**^*"°°  In  raying  that  this  book   furnishes  by  far  the  boHt  iotroduc- 
Te°cher  of  aoology  that  has  ris  yet  been  published  in  this  country."— National 

*i^l^l»**Ti***^l'^*°.*P**k"'' tbis   charming  Tolume  in  terms  of  unrestrained   modera- . 
"'lU'— The  Christian  Begister. 

rJ«  mlT-V-t*"? '''i'  •"**  extremely  practical  leKHotts  in  Natnral  Ilintory,  which  any  child 
UMhlhnw  !«#!!'  ?o^»"ver,  bocomo  Interested  in  mastering.  The  l»"P«l  ie  plal»iy 
could  learn '-The^Na  I    ■*^'"^^^  """^  important  of  auy  single   lesson   ho 

or^8\"ffiofflcer/''«  *'?*"**°***°"'  '''«'>  »  ^'^'w  to  class  nse,  will   be  mail'd  to  Teachers 
umcers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-balf  price. 
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"•  B.  VKazEV,  Agent,  Indianapolis. 
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No.  1  roprf.'sents  tLo  piece  pf  Oak 
or  Hickory,  sawed  (»ut  and  pr»- 
part'd  for  steaming  and  bending. 

No.  2  rcprosnnta  the  wimo  piece  af- 
ter bt'in«j;  steamed  and  bent,  and 
bored  for  the  cross  bur  and  upper 
bearinir. 

No.  3  rejueseiit.s  the  end  (^mplete. 
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!  for  tlic  eiid.H. 

Send  for  circulars. 
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DeUghtM  Books  for  the  Spring  Term. 

Do  not  fail  io  see  them  before  wrganixing  New  Classes, 


YOrHAN'S  FIKST  BOOK  OF  BOTA»T,        -        -         Price,  $1  00 
YOUMAN'S  SECOKD  BOOK  OF  BOTAKY,     -       -  «       1  60 

HEIiSLOlV'S  B0TAI9ICAL  CHiBTS^  Price  per  eet,  with  key,  18  00 

Hits  Youman's  excellent  "works  on  Bot«ny  are  already  too  well  known 
to  need  any  new  praige.  They  have  attained  an  unprecedented  popu- 
larity wherever  they  have  been  ueed,  and  have  demonstrated  uncouivo- 
cally  the  guperiority  of  the  observational  plan  of  study,  as  first  intro- 
duced  and  successfully  developed  in  these  hooks.  They  are  commended 
in  unqualified  terms  oy  the  hi  st  educators  in  the  country. 


Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology,  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Horse,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  $1.25.  A  charming  hook  on  Natural  Bistory.  Three  edititions 
already  sold. 

**1  adBilre  ?try  mncli  both  tbo  tubstance  of  the  book  and  It*  getting  np.'*~FroM 
Prof.  Am  Gray. 

**]llorM;*B  *l>ir»t  Book  of  Zoolrgy*  coidpi  nrarer  myldfal  of  aocli  a  voik  iban  aDytbing 
I  bave  yet  t««n.**— Frcu  Fiof.  bamncl  AugLey,  A.  11 .  Fb.  P.,  Unlverklfy  of  Ktrbraska, 
Lincoln,  Nib. 

*'BeBt  primary  book  en  icience  I  bare  yet  seen.,**— From  8np*t.  U.  T.  Cnrran,  San* 
daaky,  O. 

**TfIl8  'What  to  itady,  «bere  to  And  it,  how  to  nvpstiirate  the  atrcctare  and  obaprro 
the  habltaof  aniniHlB.**— New  Eniilitud  Joarnnl  of  Education. 

**Ko  better  guide  to  tlie  indimeDtB  of  r<  ology  can  eaaily  be  fonnd  thnn  ita  Ivcid 
teachirga.**-!!.  Y.  PaMy  Tribune,  Oct.  5,  1875. 

"It  la  one  cf  tbe  few  books  tiloFe  tdidtiicy  \»  to  develop  tbongbtfnlneBBnnd  habltaof 
inTfttlKaiion." — From  V>'m.  V.  Jackfon,  Kiieiids*  Acndcmy.  Bicbmnud,  Ind. 
•    ''Bave  oidared  enough  for  all  my  clRBFen  \v  tbe  iabject— one  hundred.** — From  Bon. 
B.  A.  Apgar,  biate  Enp*t.  of  Fcbcoln.  Kew  JeiB<-y. 

**ltB  antbor  baB  n'^t  gone  to  books  or  to  ait,  bnt  to  Katnre,  for  h  key  to  tbe  beat 
method  of  inttrncting  cbildren,  and  he  bas  ibtaiucd  it  triumpbantly.*'— Chicago  Trib* 
fiepteniber  18,  1876. 

**lt  ia  tbe  only  good  work  for  beginning  rlapfes.  It  is  magnificent.** — From  J.  M. 
Manf field,  Trofestor  of  Katur^l  SciiLce  and  Vict:  Pretident  Iowa  Wesleyan  University, 
Mt.  Plearant,  Iowa. 

*' Pl«>are  order  tbree  dozen  for  me,  at  tbeenrlieat  iii08i>ible  date.**— From  IT.  B.  Far- 
BCfB,  Snp*t.  of  Public  FchoolB  and  m«mber  ot  Stale  %oard  of  Examiucra,  'Hftin,  0. 

**Fo  beantlinland  fnterf-stlbg  tm  to  in^nre  tbe  a1t«iition  of  a  large  clftaa  of  cnrionB, 
active  minded  youth.**— Fn  m  P.  F.  Dc  Wolf,  i^np't.  Public  ScbooiB,  Toledo,  O. 

"It  is  by  far  ibe  be  ft  bo(  k  I  Imve  »een  lor  l(giiiberB."'Dr.  J.  Vi ,  Armatrcng,  Prea. 
State  Noimal  8(bool,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

** Would  be  difficult  to  iptak  too  highly  of  it.*'— Ficm  John  Hancock,  Sup'i  PabiJo 
Inat.,  Dayton,  O. 

**This  charming  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immensely  liked  by  young  people." 
—American  Naturalist,  Faleni. 

''Professor  U orve  has  caught  Fomctliing  of  tne  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  baB  of 
teaching— neves  foimally  didactic,  but  a)wa}-s  ^ugfcfFtive,  inviting  lurtber  research, 
with  practically  endless  trruisurea  to  display.*'— From  Dr.  Elliott  Conea,  in  Bod  and 
Onn,  Oct.  £3,  1876. 

*']t  iB  a  book  of  the  pioper  aort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think.**— Am. 
Agricnlturlat. 

*'W«  bMve  no  hesitation  in  •aying  that  this  book  furnishes  by  far  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  study  of  aoology  that  has  na  yet  been  published  In  this  count ry.**->KatioLal 
Teacher. 

**li  is  difficult  to  spenk  of  thia  charming  volume  in  terms  of  unreatraiued  modera- 
tion.**—The  Christian  Begister. 

••Short,  simplf,  and  txtnmely  practical  lefsons  In  Katural  History,  which  any  child 
can  master,  and,  morenTer,  bec^ome  interested  in  mastering.  The  pupil  ia  plainly 
taught  how  to  teach  1  im8elf..>certainly  the  moat  important  of  auy  single  lesaon  he 
could  learn.**— Tbe  Nation. 

Sample  copies  for  ezamination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachera 
er  School  Officers,  poat-paid,  cd  receipt  of  one>balf  price. 

D,  APPLXTOV  A  CO.,  Publsbera,  649  and  561  Broadway,  V.  T.,  or 
8-tf  B.  B.  YXAZEY,  Agent.  IndianapoUa. 
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BENT  WOOD  SOLID  EUDS, 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SCHOOL  DESK. 
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>i  '■    I  A"'  'V  ^iJ^^^f  No.  1   repri-fen'n  tlie  piece  of  0»k 

or  IIic:k>>ry,  ?Hwed  out  and  pN- 
pared  for  ^teaming  nnd  bendin|;. 

No.  2  rcpri'^eiits  Ihe  nuae  piece  li- 
ter bfing  slramed  and  bent,  &od 
bored  for  Ihc  cross  bar  and  apper 
ben  ring. 

No,  3  rcprt'seiita  ibe  end  i-ompltte. 


TtiiHcutHbowsabock  glued  npand 
for  I  lie  endA. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Illffgliu*  Beul  WoimI  Schf>ol  Fiimitare  Co., 

Corner  Kentucky  Ave.  and  Illinois  sC,  IndianapotU,  lad. 


DelightM  Books  for  the  Spring  Term. 

JDo  not  fail  io  see  them  before  organizing  New  Claesee, 


I  »S  FIKST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,       -       -        Price,  $1  00 
YOUW Alf^S  SECONB  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,     -       -  «       1  60 

HENSLOYT'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS,  Price  per  set,  with  key,  18  00 

If  IBS  Youxnan's  excellent  works  on  Botany  are  alreadytoo  well  known 
to  need  any  new  praise.  They  have  attained  an  unprecedented  popu- 
larity wherever  they  have  heen  used,  and  have  demonstrated  unequivo- 
Cfilly  the  superiority  of  the  observational  plan  of  study,  as  first  i"^*^ 
duccd  and  successfully  developed  in  these  hooks.  They  are  commended 
in  unqualified  terms  by  the  best  educators  in  the  country. 


Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology,  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Horse,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  $1.26.  A  charming  book  on  Natural  History.  Three  editiUons 
already  sold. 


"I  ftdBjlfv  rery  nnch  both  tho  lubiUoce  of  the  book  and  If  getting  ap.**->rroM 
Prof.  A9M  Gray. 

**1SoTie*B  *lJr0t  Book  of  Zoology*  ccDif>i  nearer  my  Ideiil  of  inch  a  work  than  anylklng 
I  hare  yet  reeo." — From  Prof.  Hannnfl  Angbey,  A.  M.  Pb.  B.,  Unlveraity  of  Kebraika, 
LJbcoIb,  Ntb. 

"Be»t  primary  book  en  tcience  I  harB  yet  seen.."— Trom  8np*t.  V.  T.  Cnrran,  San- 
dMky.  0. 

"Tflli  what  fo  study,  where  to  find  it,  bow  to   nveatigate  the  atrvetiire  and  observe 
tbebtbltaof  anfttiNle."— Kew  JEnplatid  Journal  of  Kdncatfon. 

*'No  better  Raide  to  the  mdlisentsof  t oology  can   easily  be  foand  than  ita  Incid 
teacli1ngi."-».  H.  Pa«ly  Tribune.  Oct.  6,  1876. 

"It  li  one  cf  the  few  books  wbo^e  liudc^ncy  is  to  develop  tbonghtfulneaa  and  hablUol 
iDTfftiiraifoa." — From  Mm.  B1.  Jarfcpon,  rilendi'  Academy,  BIcbmond,  Ind. 

"Have  orderfd  enough  for  all  my  claarea  Id  tbefiabject — one  hundred. **~FroiB  Boa 
t.  A.  Apgar.Sla  te  Sop*t.  of  Pchoola.  Kew  Jerwy. 

*"1U  anihoT  teas  nM  pone  to  books  or  to  ait,  but  to  Nature,  for  a  key  to  tbe  beat 
ucUtoA  ot  \i)«tTiBctinK  children,  and  he  baa  obtained  it  triumphantly. "^Chicago  Trib. 
Bept«A\heT  1%,  ms.  .    ,       ..  ,    . 

"It  is  the  only  good  work  for  begfuning  clawes.    It  is  magniflcent.'*.From  J,  H 
ll«n»!Ve\d,  PTofetfcor  of  lAalural  Bcitnce  and  Vice  President  Iowa  Wealeyan  UniTersitT* 
Mt.  PXeatant,  Iowa.  " 

••Plpsieoider  \hre«do»eu  for  me,  at  the  earliest  poseible  date.**— From  H,  B.  Fur- 
sets,  Bup't.  ot  Public  Schools  and  member  of  Slate  Board  of  Examiners,  Tiffin,  0. 

"So  beautiful  and  intfrestliig  as  to  injure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious 
actlYe-miuded  youth."— From  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Sup't.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  O.  * 

"It  is  by  far  the  best  book  1  have  seen  for  beginners."— Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres 
State  Normal  School,  Fredonla,  M.  Y. 

*'Would  be  dilBcult  to  speak  too  highly  of  it."— From  John  Hancock,  8up*t  Public 
Inst.,  Dayton,  O. 

"This  charming  little  book  will,  we  Imagine,  be  immensely  liked  by  young  people." 
—American  Naturalist,  Salem. 

*'Profeasor  Uorne  has  caught  something  of  tne  Tery  trick  thai  Nature  herself  has  of 
teaching— never  formally  didactic,  but  always  eugRestiTe,  ioTiting  further  research, 
with  practically  endlesa  treasures  to  diaplay."— From  Dr.  SUiott  Coues,  in  Bod  and 
Gun,  Oct.  28,  1876. 

*'lt  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  Bee  and  to  think.*'— Am. 
Agriculturist. 

**We  hsTe  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  fhrnishes  by  far  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  aoology  that  has  as  yet  been  publiahcd  in  this  country."— Batiooal 
Teacher. 

**It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  charming  volume  In  terms  of  unrestrained  modera- 
tion."—The  Christian  Begister. 

**8hort,  simplo,  and  extremely  practical  lessons  in  Natural  History,  which  any  child 
can  master,  and,  moreorer,  become  Interested  in  mastering.    The  pupU  la  plainly 
taught  how  to  teach  himself— certainly  the  most  Important  of  any  tingle  lesson  he 
eould  learn."— The  Nation. 

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers 
er  School  Officers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

D.  APPLITON  A  CO..  Publahers,  M9  and  Ml  Broadway,  N.  T.,  or 

B-tf  D.  B.  YXAZXT,  AgeDt.  IndiaDapoUe. 
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J.  H.  COLCIiAZXB, 

f-ly  Ho.  la  Kast  WAi«niw«i  §f. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 


No.  6  East  Washington  Street, 

An  pnpucd  to  tunVtb   Teaohan  and   Pnpili  and  avarybody  with  anylblBC  Im  Ika 

Booh  and  Stationery  lainca 

They  will  forward  any  book  la  print,  by  Mail  or  Kxpresa,  ol  eatalogimt  priim, 
•n  Tiiiitinf  tb«  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-a        MEBBILL,  HUBBABPjfc^  CO. 
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CO.»  I  16  STATE  STRBBT,  ChioaftO, lu. 


Delightfal  Books  for  fhe  Spring  Term. 

X>o  not  fail  to  see  them  before  crganinn^  New  Claete$. 


TOUMAK'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,        .        -        Frice,  $1  00 
TOUMAN'S  SECOIO)  BOOK  OF  B0TAI9T,     -        -  «<       1  60 

H£HSI.OWS  B0TA19ICAL  CHARTS,  Frice  per  set,  with  key,  18  00 

Mies  Youxnan'ft  excellent  works  on  Botnny  are  already  too  well  known 
to  need  any  new  praifie.  They  have  attained  an  unprecedented  popa- 
Uirity  "whereTer  they  have  been  used,  and  have  demonetrated  une^nivo- 
cally  the  Eupcriority  of  the  obeervational  plan  of  study,  as  firat  intro- 
duced and  succeEsfully  developed  in  these  hooks.  They  are  commended 
in  unqualified  terms  by  the  bi  st  educators  in  the  country. 


Morse's  First  Book  of  Zooloiry^  by  Frof.  Edward  S.  Horse,  Fh.  B. 
Frice,  $1.26.  A  charming  book  on  l^atural  History.  Three  editiUoni 
already  sold. 


**X  admire  very  nmcb  both  tbo  siibctaiice  of  tbo  book  and  lx»  setting  np.**'From 
Frof.  Ana  Gray. 

'*Slorae*B  *J>lrBt  Bookof  Zoolrgy*  comes  nearer  my  Ideal  of  aocb  a  vork  iban  anytbing 
I  ItBTe  yt-t  eeen.** — From  Prof,  ^^amn«■l  AngLey,  A.  M.  Fb.  D.*  UnWerftitj  of  Mebraaka, 
Lincoln,  N<:b. 

**B««t  primary  book  en  icience  I  have  7«t  Been..**— From  8np*t.  U.  T.  Cnrran,  San- 

dvaky.  O. 

«*Tella  what  to  atndy,  irbere  to  find  Ut  bow  to  nTeitlgate  tbe  structure  and  observe 
tbobabitaof  anlmnU/'-^-Kew  Enplnnd  Jonrnal  of  Edncation. 

**Ko   better   Ruide  to  tlie  rudimeots  of  ecology  can   easily  be  found  than  its  lacid 
t»acbiPgB.**^K.  Y.  I>a*ly  Trltnne,  Oct.  6,  1876. 

**]t  la  one  of  tlie  few  books  wliO^e  ituddicy  Is  to  derelop  tlionfrhtfnlness  and  babitaof 
iAvefttlpation.**'^From  \V'm.BI.  Jarkpon,  Fiirnds*  Academy.  Bichmond,  Ind. 

««I]»-v«  ordored  ecr-tigli  lor  all  my  clasFes  io  tbe  snbject — one  hundred. '*~From  Bon. 
E.  A.  AprA***  fet«*«  ^«P't.  of  gcbooln.  yew  Jera«-y. 

**]ta  author  baa  nM  gone  to  boc>k8  or  to  ait,  but  to  Katore,  for  a  key  to  (be  best 
metltod  of  iDetmctlng  cbildreo,  and  be  bas  obtained  it  triumphantly.**— Chicago  Trib. 
Beptember  18.  1876. 

**lt  la  tbe  only  STood  Mork  for  beginnlog  rlaRves.  It  is  magnificent.**— From  J.  M. 
llaBsfleld,  rrofea»or  of  Natural  ScWuce  aLd  Vice  President  Iowa  Wesleyan  UniTeralty, 
Ht.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

**  Please  order  tbree  doaen  Tor  me,  at  tbe  earliest  possible  date.**— From  H.  B.  For* 
ness,  Biip*t.  ot  Public  Scliools  and  m*  mbor  of  Slate  Board  of  Examiners,  Tiffin,  O. 

**Bo  beaoliiol  and  intfrfstiug  as  \o  injure  the  Rttentinn  of  a  large  class  of  curious, 
actWe- minded  yonib."— Frcm  I>.  F.  Pe  Wolf,  i?«p't.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  O. 

"It  ia  by  far  tbe  best  bock  I  have  sec^n  for  bcgiimera." — Dr.  J.  Vf .  Armstrong,  Pres. 
State  Kormal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
**Woald   be  difBcult  to  speak  too  highly  of  It.*'— From  John  Hancock,  8up*t  Public 

"tLii  cbarmlDg  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immeniely  liked  by  young  people.*' 
—American  Naturalist,  Sulem. 

••Profeaaor  Mor^e  bas  caupbt  somt'tbing  of  tne  very  trick  that  Nature  berself  bas  of 
teaching — never  formally  didflctic,  but  always  suggesiiTe,  iDTitfng  further  research, 
with  practically  (udless  treahures  to  display.*'— From  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  in  Bod  and 
Gun    Oct.  23,  1876. 

**It  ia  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teacb  young  people  to  see  and  to  think.** — Am. 
Agrlcnltvrlat. 

"V^e  have  uo  besItatioQ  in  saying  that  this  book  fnrnisbes  by  far  tbe  best  introduc- 
tion to  tbo  etudy  of  zoology  that  bas  as  yet  bcon  published  in  this  country.** — National 

**It  ia'dllBcnlt  to  speak  of  this  charming  Tolume  la  terms  of  unrestrained  modera- 
tion.**  Tbe  Christian  Begister. 

'*8hort,  aInapl'N  ^nd  extremely  practical  lessons  in  Natural  History,  which  any  child 
can  maater,  and,  moreoyer,  become  interested  in  mastering.  The  pupil  is  plainly 
tavsht  bow  to  teach  himself— certainly  the  most  important  of  any  single  lesson  he 
eonld  learn." — ^The  Nation. 

8amp1«  copies  for  examination,  ^Ith  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachera 
ar  School  OfBcers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-balf  price. 

I>*  APpLKTON  A  CO.,  Publshera,  M9  and  661  Broadwayi  N.  T.,  or 
g-tf  ^*  ^'  VBAZET,  Agent,  IndianapoHi. 
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For  the  purpone  of  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Science  Teaching  into 
Elementary  Schools.  Under  the  joint  editorship  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Roecoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  18mo.  Flexible  cloth.  Price,  50c.  each. 
For  examination,  30  oentt*. 

OHEMISTBY,  by  Prof.  Roacoe.  GEOLOGY,  by  Prof.  Geikte. 

PHT8IC8,  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart.  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  Prof.  Geikle. 

ASTRONOMY,  by  Prof.  Lockyer.  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Prof.  If.  Fo«ter. 

[INTRODUCTORY,  by  Prof.  Huxley,  Hod  otherB,  in  preparation.] 

JFimt  Book  of  Zoology.   By  Edward  Morse,  Ph.  D.,  first  edition 
iold  in  ten  days. 


School  History  of  the  World. 
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TEACHERS   CANNOT  AFFORD 

TO   USE   INFERIOR 


The  moat  popular  Geographies— CORNELL'S. 
The  beat  Series  of  Arithraetics— QUACKENBOS'S. 
The  most  effective  Classical  Series— HARKNESS'S. 
The  most  interesting  U.  S.  HiBtories— QUACKENBOS'S. 
The  Btandard  Rhetoric  and  Grammhrs— QUACKENBOS'S. 
The  most  attractive  AstronoDiy— LOCK  YER'S. 
The  fiivorite  Botany— YOU  MANS  S. 
The  most  thorough  German  Grannnar— WRAGE'S. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Science  Teaching  into 
Elementary  School.-.  Under  the  joint  editorship  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Koscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewtirt.  iHnio.  Flexible  cloth.  Price,  50c.  each. 
For  examination,  30  cents. 

0H£MI8TBT,  by  Prot.  Roicue.  GEOLOGY,  by  Prof.  6«ikie. 

PHT8ICS,  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart.  PHTSIOAL  GKOGBAPHY,  Prof.  Oelkle. 

A8TROMOMT,  by  Prof.  Lockyor.  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Prof.  M.  Fotter. 

[IKTBODUCTORY,  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and  otheri,  in  preparation.] 

First  Book  of  Zoology.   By  Edward  Mor^e,  Ph.  D.,  first  edition 
sold  in  ten  dayM. 

School  History  of  the  World. 

By  Dr.  J.  D.  Quackellbo^.     The  niopt  notable  school  book  lately  issued. 
12mo.,  270  pages.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.75. 


KRlSrS  INVENTIVE  DKAWIN(i. 

Synthetic  Series,  four  books,  each  20  cents.  Analytic  Series,  six  books, 
each  26  cents.  Perspective  Scriesf,  four  books,  each  80  cents.  Geometric 
Seriee,  (in  press).    Manuals  for  each  series,  75  cents. 

Cornell's  Physical  Geography,  Locky ear's  Astronomy, 

Huxley  &  Youmans  Physiology.       (iuackenbos's  Philosophy, 
Barkness's  Latin  Series.  AVrages"  German  Grammar. 

For  Catalogue,  Price  List,  etc.,  addrchS 

D,  B.  VEAZEY. 

Agent  for  the  introduction  of 

C.  APPLXTON  ft  00. 8  Educational  FtLUleatiomi. 

6-tf.  Koom  3,  Journal  Buildings,  Indianapolis,  I»d- 


THE  "TRIUMPH"  SCHOOL  DESE! 


Hildreth  &  Andrews'  Patents. 


TO  SOHOOri  .OFFiaEIR,S. 

Du  you  inWrd  to  buy.  School  Fiirnitura  Ihia  year  Do  yon  want  the 
verg  bett  dtsk  in  ihi  marktt — one'whicli  ia  being  ailopted,  je*r  after  rear 
in  preference  to  nny  other,  in  most  of  the  prominent 'citias  in  Indian* 
and  Ohio,  and  in  hundreds  of  common  schooU?  Do  you  want  to  buj  at 
the  Mry  U'totat  pi-Uti  for  whii-h  rtli-ibU  furniiurt  csn  be  inaoaractiirad 
and  sold'^     If  to,  plesBC  enrri'^pond  with  us. 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  ft  CO. 

se  Soath  Harldlu  Btnat,  ladUakpalia, 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCItll'TION,  INCLUDING 
Olobea, 

Hapa, 

Charts, 

Iii<}uld  Slating, 
ErBsera, 

Crayons, 
Soliool  Beoordg,  asd]  eTsrrthlng  for  Sohooli 
and  CoUegea. 


_     ,     _«  ftt«,— fflnjla  Sobsertptioiu,  »1.60;  Bts  or  morci,   St^— the  »ddi> 
no  o«nU  being  for  portage,  which  Che  publUben  will  prepay  m  the  d««  Uw  r«- 


SEFIBMBBR. 


IHBI4HA 


^TATE    Teachers'    Association 


Tlie  Supeiintendent  of  Fu'blic  Instruction. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor. 


GEORtlE  P.   BROWN,  Associate  EDrroR. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY   CY   BELL  *  BROWN, 
Boont  >'o.  X  Jonrul  Bolldlas. 


•  Tkaohbrs:— Your 'names,  nofttly  printed  in  gold  on  25  pretty  Vi»- 
itiog  Cards,  only  25c. 


6-  Addren 


Ba<3lb  Job  Office,  Uemphis,  lad. 


THE  "TRIUUPH"  SCHOOL  DESK  I 


Hildreth  &  Andrews'  Patents. 


TO  SOSOOL  OFB'iaaiR.S. 

Du  you  intend  to  buy  School  Purniture  this  year  Do  yoa  wuit  the 
veri/  btti  dt»i  in  tht  market — one'which  b  being  niiopled,  jenr  kfler  jaftr, 
in  preference  to  Rny  other,  in  most  of  the  prominent 'ciliea  in  Iad[wu 
Mid  Ohio,  Slid  in  hundredi^  of  common  ^cIiodIf  ?  Do  you  wuit  to  buj  at 
the  very  lomrat  prieei  for  whii'h  relinhU  furniture  i^hh  be  nunuhctured 
»nd  sold  .'     If  ■«),  please  correspond  with  us. 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  ft  CO. 

3«  aaDth  ICcrldl..  ainM,  lB<ls»p*lU. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCKUTION,  INCLUDING 
GIlobeB, 

Hapa, 

Ohsrto, 

Id(]uid  Slating, 
Eraaarfl, 

CrayooB, 
Sohool  Beoorda,  aad]  aTerytblag  tot  Bohooli 
and  Collages- 


SEFIEHBER. 


IHBIANA 


State    Teachers'    Association 


Tho  Supeiintendent  of  Public  Instmction. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor. 


GEORtJK  P.  BROWN,  Associate  Editor. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY   BY    BELL  *   BROWN, 


•  TBiCHiRS:— Your'naroes,  nontly  printed  in  gold  on  25  pretty  Vis- 
it! Dg  Cards,  only  26c. 
6-  Addresi  Baols  Job  OyMOK,  HempbiB,  Ind. 


CX?IjOT  i.A  ZTnE,'S 

SXOK  OF  TEE  ILLTTUIITATES  STBEET  CLCGS. 


mwmrjVtdn^  Vew  uid  Dir«ot  firom  the  Mftnnlbotnrwt  uid  Importtn 


Amrbican  and  Foreign    Watchbs, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID  8ILTEB   AND  8ILTEB   PLATED  WABK 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO    TEACHERS. 


a^  ALL  QOODS  WABBAMTBD  AS  BEPBS8BMTXD.    SMctel  MtMtlM  ghw 
U  Wateh  B«pilrt«f.    All  Gooda  told  w  Bngnved  rBXB  OF  0HAB6B  byMtxpa- 


J.  H.  OOIiCLAZBB. 

A-ly  Ho.  U  Xa0t  WAsxniwoa  fr. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  OO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

M*.  6  East  WuhlngtoB  Street, 

Art  pnpared  to  tarniah   TMohen  and   PnplU  and  •Terybody  with  anytiiing  la  fk» 

Book  and  Stationery  lalnoi 


TiMf  will  forward  anv  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Bzpr««a,  td  Mtalogm*  frJBm.     Ttapk 
•n  TlBtisg  tho  Oity  will  be  very  weleome  at 

I7-2  MBBBIUEi,  HUBBABB  ii  00 

B1J€KSTE  BEIX  FOITMBBT. 

Bttabluhtd  in  lb37. 
Superior  Belli  of  Copper  and  Tin, 
nouuted  with  ib«  beat  BotaryHantf* 
InfTS.  lor  ChuTthf.  Scho0lM,  /krou, 
Factories,  Court  Hou»et.  Fir*  AUtrmM, 
Tnnrr  Clock*,  Cktmu,  etc.  Fnlljr 
Warranted. 

liiuMiaied  Catalogm lent  Free. 

TABTDrZEN  A  TIFT, 

102  aod  104  Eut  Second  St.,CtM>»aML 


TEACHERS   CANNOT   AFFOKD 

TO   U8K    INFSBIOR 


The  most  popular  Geographies— CORNELL'S. 
The  beet  Series  of  Arithmetics— QUA CKENBOS'S. 
The  most  effective  Classical  Seriea— HARKNESS'S. 
The  most  interesting  U.  S.  Histories— QUACKENBOS'S. 
The  standard  Rhetoric  and  Grammars— QUACKENBOS'S. 
The  most  attractive  Astronomy— LOCK YER'S. 
The  favorite  Botany— YOU  MAN  SS. 
The  most  thorough  German  Grammar — W RAGE'S. 


For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Science  Teaching  into 
Elementary  Schools.  Under  the  joint  editorship  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  18mo.  Flexible  cloth.  Price,  60c.  each. 
For  examination,  30  cents. 

CHXMISTBT,  by  Prot.  Rofcoe.  G  KG  LOGY,  by  Prof.  Geikie. 

PHT81C8,  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart.  PHYSICAL  GKOOBAPHY,  Prof.  GefkU. 

A8TR0M0HT,  by  Prof.  Lockyer.  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Prof.  M.  Foster. 

[IKTRODX'CTOKY,  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and  othew,  in  preparation.] 

Virmt  Book  of  Zoology-  By  Ed^vard  Mor»e,  Ph.  D.,  first  edition 
sold  in  ten  days. 

School  History  of  the  World. 

By  Dr.  J.  D.  Quackenbos.     The  most  notable  Pchool  book  lately  issued. 
12ino.,  270  pages.    Illustrated.     Price,  $1.75. 


KBUSPS  INVENTIVE  DRAWING. 

Synthetic  Series,  four  books,  each  20  cents.  Analytic  Series,  six  books, 
each  26  cents.  Perspective  Series,  four  books,  each  80  cents.  Geometric 
Series,  (in  presfi).    Jidanuals  for  each  series,  76  cents. 

Cornell's  Physical  Geography,  Lookyear's  Astronomy, 

Huxley  &  Youman's  Physiology,      Quackenbos's  Philosophy, 
Barkness's  Latin  Series,  Wrages'  German  Grammar. 

For  Catalogue,  Price  List,  etc.,  address 

'  C.  B.  LAN  E,  or 

D.   B.  VEAZEY, 

Agentti  for  the  introduction  of 

Z).  APPLETON  k  00.  S  Educational  Fublieationi. 

6-tf.  117  Stato  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  "TRIUMPH"  SCHOOL  DESEI 


Hildreth  &  Andrews'  Patents. 


TO  so"eiooij  o:PB'iaEiRs. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  School  Furniture  thU  ye*r  Do  you  WKnt  the 
very  bat  lUik  in  the  iiiurket—ont^  whieb  ia  being  adopted,  yofir  nfter  ysar, 
in  preference  to  any  otiier,  in  most  of  the  prominent  cities  in  IndUnft 
and  Ohio,  and  in  hundreds  of  common  scboole  ?  Do  you  want  to  buy  at 
the  very  lototat  prieit  for  whi<'b  rtliaUe  furnilure  can  be  maaafactur«d 
and  sold?     If  so,  please  corrospond  with  ai. 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  b  CO. 

IS  3anlh  Hsrldlu  Blnet,  iBdiaait^lU. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  INCLUDING 
OlobM,  V 

Hapa, 

Chartt, 

Iiiquid  Slating, 
ErOBers, 

Crayons,  ^ 

Bohool  ReoordB,  aad  everythlag  for  Sohoola 
and  CoUageS' 


1  fViM.*— Single  Snbicriptioiu,  tl.60;  five  or  mor^  $1.86— th« 
J  10  Dsiiti  b^g  tot  pa«t«g«,  which  the  publisher*  will  prepay  m  the  new  !■ 
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immiAMA. 


"iXh 


OftOlkH  or  TBS 


State    Teachers'    Association 


The  Superintendeut  of  Public  InstimctioiL 


W,  A.  B  E  LL.  Kditor. 


GEORGE  P-   ERO'WN,   Associate  Editcmu 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

FVBUSUBD    MONTHlV    BV    EELL   *    BRQWM, 
Boom  xo-  3  Jooraal  BnilOlMB. 


iSjfi. 


*^ 


•  TsAoaKKii— Tonf 'oftniM,  neBil;  priatad  in  gold  en  26  pretty  Tit- 
niBS  Csrda,  only  264:. 
ft-  AMiet*  EAttLK  Job  Orram,  Mnrnphii^  Ind. 


Kew  I1WBI.BT  StM 

ms  07  TE£  nunsmjazt  stsxzt  oock. 


ykMRBICAN     AND    J^OilBION     ^jj^ATCHtS, 

nous  SUTKS   AMD  SILTEB  PLATBD 


■PIOIAL   MATH   TO   TtACHKRS. 


J.  B.  OOZ. 

tr«.  11  I 


HERBILL.  HTTBB&RD  & 

BOOE-SELLERS,    FAFER    DEALS 

Ho.  »  Eut  ITutalBftaH  StTMt, 
Am  imwiti  *»  fWBMb  TwiiMa  mat    rii*II*  ut4  mrj»M>  « 

Book  and  Stationery  : 

Tbij  "111  loriBrd  •!!»  »ou>  IB  prtm.  If  Hiu  «  liv".  " 


# 


\ 


TSACHSR8  CANNOT  AFFOBD 

TO  VBS  IKf  SBIOB 


The  most  populat  GeographiM — C0BN£LL*8. 
\  The  best  Sarias  of  AritbiDeticft—QUAGRXNBOS'S. 

I  The  most  effective  Claseical  Series— HAKKN  ESS' S. 

The  moBt  iniereeting  XJ.  8.  Historiee— QUACK BNBOB'8. 

The  lUndard  Bhetoric  and  Graromfiin— QXJAC&ENBOH'A. 

The  moAt  attnctiTe  AstroDomy— LOCKTSB'S. 

The  ihvonte  BotaDy— YOUMANS'S. 

The  moet  thorough  Qermaa  Gram  mar — WBAGE'S. 


Ter  the  parpote  of  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Science  Teachinii:  into 
Xtementary  Sohoola.  Under  the  joint  editorship  of  Profeesora  Hazlej^ 
Boafp^j  epd  Balfour  Stewart  18mo.  Flexible  cloth.  Price,  60e.  each. 
For  ezamiDation,  80  cents. 

CBXmSTBT,  by  Prot.  Bomo*.  OKOLOOT,  by  Prof.  0«lkie. 

FBT8IGB,  by  Prof.  Bftlfonr  Stewart.  PHT8I0AL  OXOOBAPHT,  Prof.  (MkS*. 

ABTBOMOUT,  by  Prof.  Lockyer.  PHT810L60T»  by  Prof.  If .  Fo«t«r. 

[1STB0D17CT0BT,  by  Prof.  Bazloy,  and  others,  in  preparation.] 

ffrmi  Book  of  Zoology*  By  Edward  Hors^,  Ph.  D.,  flnt  edftlen 
~  aolA  ih  ten  days. 


School  History  of  the  World. 

Bj  Dt.  J.  D.  QuackenboB.    The  most  notable  school  book  lately  I 
12im>-«  270  pages.    Illustrated.    Price,  $1.75. 


KBUSI'S  INVENTIVE  DRAVf ING. 
Syvihelie  Series,  four  books,  each  20  cents.    Analytic  Series,  six  book^ 
cftch  26  cents.    Perspective  Series,  four  books,  each  30  cents.    Geom^trie 
Series,  (in  press).    Manuals  for  each  series,  75  cents. 

CoraelVs  Physical  Geography,  Lockyrar's  Astronomy, 

Huxley  A  Youman's  Physiology,      Quackenbos's  Philoeophy, 
Harkness's  Latin  Series,  Wrages'  German  Gcammar. 

Itnv  Catalogue,  Price  List,  etc.,  address 

C.  E.  LAN  K,  or 

D.  B.  VEAZEY, 

Agents  for  the  introduction  of 

S.  APFLITON  *  Oa  8  Edttentlo&al  Fuhllcatlani. 

JMI.  11^  state  St.,  Chicagoi  H^ 


THE  "TRIUMPH"  SCHOOL  SES 


Hildreth  &  Andrews'  Patents. 


TO  SO'HrOOXj   OFFIOBT^S. 


Mid  (oUt     If  M^  pIdM*  oarraapond  uitti  ui. 

C.  G.  DICKINSON  b  Oa 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OP  BVERY  DKSCBIPriuN,  INOLODIHO 
Qlobw. 

Ohuts, 

Iiiquld  at&tlDg, 
Bruen, 

Bohool  OBOord*,  %uA  evarftblDg  fM 
f  Utd  OolUcM' 


Siibscnpiion  Pnct .'—Single  SubscriptionB,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  $1.35— the  addi- 
iional  10  cenU  being  for  postage,  which  the  publishers  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
quires. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


W.  A .  B E LL,  Editor, 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN,  Associate' Editor. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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UooTii  No.  3  Jonrnal  BnUdiias- 

1876. 
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•  TK\cni::;s:  —  Voir  iiMrnos  mMuly  printed  in  i^uld  on  2'.  pretty  Vis- 
itiii;:;  Cards,  nn]y  -^-fC. 


C031CX..A  ZE)H,'S 


BiaiT  0?  TEE  lLLUUIirATl:l>  STEEET  CUCZ. 


■■•tjlhlac  JTvw  aaA  mreot  bom  the  Uftnnta^toien  And  Importer*. 


Amrbicak  and   Foreign    'Watches, 

djamonds,  fine  jewelrv, 

SOLID   SILTEB   AND   SILTEB   PLATED   WAB& 


SPECIAL   RATES   TO   TEACHERS. 


J.  H.  COLCLAZBB, 


MERRILL,  HUBBARD  &  GO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    FAFER    DEALERS, 

So.  &  East  Wuhlu^ii  StTMt, 

An  pnpuW  10  Runlita   Tnoheca  iDd   Fopll*  knd  •Torjbadr  with  ujthlas  Im  M 

Book  and  Stationery  Iiina. 

Th(T  *III  Un^H  IDT  book  In  prtot,  bj  Hull  or  Ixprwi,  al  mUhimi  irtim.     TmA- 

HBBBZI.I.,  HPBBABP  *  CO 


SubsenpUon  /Vice:— Single  Subscriptions,  $1.60;   five  or  more,   $1.85— the  addi- 
^on&l  10  cents  being  for  postage,  which  the  publishers  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


W.  A .  BELL,  Editor. 
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GEORGE  P.  BROWN,   Associate' Editor. 
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Room  Xo.  rt  Journal  Bnlltllii^. 
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it in;:;  C'ln-J-,  ()n]y  -Jm' 
6-  Addr.'Ki 


Kv'JLK  .Ion  Ofkk-k,  "Mi^mpliiS  ^^^^- 


OOLCnij^  ZETEt'S 

SIGN  OF  THE  ULTJVINATES  STBSET  CLOCK. 


■r^rytlilnc  BTew  And  Direot  from  the  Maoatftcrazen  And  Imyortott* 


^MRBICAN    AND    FORBIQN     ^f^'^^"^®* 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   81LTEB   AND  81LTER   PLATED   WARS. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


aVALL  GOODS  WABBANTSD  AS  RXPBESINTID.    Special  attSBtloB  gtv«» 
%9  Watob  Bepaliing.     All  Goods  sold  are  Engrated   FBXX  OF  OHABOE  by  m 
rfaaoad  IngraTer. 

J.  H.  COLCIiAZEB, 


«.ij 


No.  12  Sabt  WASHnaTOB  0r. 


MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS. 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Ara  prepared  to  fDrnlsh    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody   with   aaythinc  1b  tk» 

Book  and  Stationery  laine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mali  or  Express,  at  etUalogm* prima.      T«*fB^ 
•ra  Tisltlng  the  City  vill  be  very  wi^lcome  at 
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MBHRILI,  HUBBAHD  ft  CO 


i^atdUtshcd  in  \>M. 

8ap«rioT  hclis  of  Copper  and  Tin, 

Bni.uuu^  wiih  ihet^iiKotaryHang" 
Ingii,  lor  Churcttfi,  AcAoot*.  Farmt, 
Fa.  K/ricn,  Court  iloujiei.  Fire  Ahirma, 
Tnun-  Clo,:]u,  ChtmM,  etc.  Fullj 
"Warrnnted. 
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TEACHERS   CANNOT  AFFORD 

TO   CBS  rN7SBI0R 


Tlio  most  popular  Geopjraphicf — COKNELLF. 

The  best  Series  •f  ArithmeticF— QUACKEISBOS'S. 

The  most  effective  ClagHcal  eerioF— HAKKNT.iSS'S. 

The* most  interesting  U.  S.  HiEtories—QUACKENBOS'S. 

The  standard  Rhetoric  and  Grammhrs— QUACKENBOS'S. 

The  roost  attractive  Astronomy— LOCKYER'S. 

Tlio  favorite  Botanv— YOUMANbS. 

The  most  thorough  German  Grammar — WRAGE'.'v. 


EX:A3^I35r.E3    SCIEISrCIES    lE^K-IDS^EEE-Q 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Science  Teachincj  into 
Slementary  Schools.  Under  the  joint  editorship  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Hoacoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  18mo.  Flexible  cloth.  Price,  50c.  each. 
For  examination,  30  cents. 

CHBMISTBT,  by  Prof.  Boacoe.  GEOLOGY,  by  Prof.  Gelkle. 

PBT8I08,  by  Prof.  Balfotir  Stewart.  PHTSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  Prof.  Geikto, 

ABTBONOMT,  by  Prof.  Lockyer.  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Prof.  M.  Foster. 

[IBTBODUCTORY,  by  Prof.  Hnxley,  and  others,  in  preparatioo.] 

Wiwmt  Book  of  Zoology.  Byf  Edward  Morse,  Ph.  D.,  first  edition 
sold  in  ten  days. 


School  History  of  the  World. 

By  Br.  J.  D.  Quackenhos.    The  most  notahle  school  hook  lately  issued. 
12mo.,  270  pages.    Illustrated.    Price,  $1.75. 


KBrSrS'IHYEKTIVE  DBAWl^e. 

Synthetic  Series,  four  books,' each  20  cents.  Analytic  Series,  six  books, 
each  26  centp.  Perspective  Series,  four  books,  each  80  cents.  Geometric 
Series,  (in  pres8).    Manuals  for  each  eerier,  76  cents. 

Cornell's  Physical  Geography,  Locky ear's  Astronomy, 

Uuxley  &  Youman's  Physiology,      Quackenbos's  Philosophy, 
Barkness's  LatinJ  Series,  Wrages'  German  Grammar. 

Por^ Catalogue,  Price  List,  etc.,  address 

O.  B.  LANE,  or 

D.  B.  VEAZET, 
Agents  forjthe  introduction  of 

S.rAPPLETONL  ft  00.  S  Edncational  ruhlicatioM. 

^^'  117  state  St.,  Chicago,  HM 


THE  "TRIUUFH"  SCHOOL  DESK  I 


Hildreth  &  Andrews'  Patents. 


TO  SOHOOL   OB'B'laE3ES,S. 

Do  yoa  intend  to  buy  Suhuol  Furniture  thia  year  Uq  voii  .    .i, 

pci-y  bf-tl  desk  in  (/w  markef—itne'which  is  being  Mlopted    yt-ar  aftar  vn 


1  preferBNce  to  liny  Other,  in  most  of  the  prominent    i 
Slid  Ohio,  and  in  hundreds  of  common  schools ' 


itiea   in    Indiaii> 
)  you  want  to  buy  «t 

;,      ,j.     t-         ,  4     -.u  '^  manufactured 

and  gold ;     If  fo,  plcite  c^^rrcpoiid  wjth  u" 
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Wx  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisements  this  month.  They 
represent  most  of  the  leading  school  book  and  school  ftirnishing  hooeee 
in  the  country.    See  the  new  ones  especially. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ARITHMETIC. 


We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  subject  of  Arith^ 
metic  should  be  made  practical,  as  taught  in  the  Com^ 
mon  Schools.  By  practical  we  mean^  the  pupil  should 
he  so  taught  that  when  he  leaves  school  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  is  such  that  he  is  able 
to  solve  a  new  problem  as  readily  as  an  old  one ;  that 
he  is  not  dependent  on  Rules  committed  to  memory  and 
easily  forgotten^  but  he  is  able  to  make  his  otvn  rules, 
as  he  needs  them^  Now  teach  Arithmetic  by  its  Prin- 
ciples and  not  by  Rules,  and  the  pupil  will  have  a 
*'  practical  knowledge"  of  the  subject.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Arithmetic  are  very  few,  but  very  far  reaching; 
they  are  easily  understood  when  rightly  taught:  and 
the  teacher  who  teaches  in  this  way  will  find  his  pupils 
cUl  the  while  interested  in  the  subject^  and  at  the  same 
time  making  much  mote  rapid  progress  than  when 
taught  by  rule. 

Frenches  Series  of  Arithmetics^  which  are  being  so 
generally  introduced  now  in  the  best  schools^  owes  its 
success,  as  a  text  book,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  ha^  presented  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  in  this 
way,  French!  s  little  book,  called  First  Lessons,  opens 
up  the  subject  concretely  by  a  series  of  lUustra- 
iions  or  Object  Lessons  taken  from  nature,  thus  foU 
lowing  the  natural  order  of  mentac  development,  viz : 
First.  Perception  {visible  objects).  Second.  Conception 
(Concrete  Numbers).  Third.  Abstraction  (Abstract 
Numbers).     This  book  makes  an  excellent  guide  for 

[8XX  KSXT  FAQS.] 


ieachersy  who  prefer  to  teach  the  elements  of  Arith- 
metic orally.  In  Frenches  Elementary  Arithmetic  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  natural  and  the  mode 
vf  presenting  them  philosophical.  All  methods  of 
operation  are  based  upon  principles^  and  principles 
precede  rules.     The  inductions  are  perfect. 

ft       

French s  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
0f  the  reasoning  powers.  Its  Logical  Analysis^  con- 
cise statement  of  Principles  and  sharp  definitions^  can 
not  fail  to  make  sound  reckoners,  while  the  practical 
problems  selected  are  such  as  to  acquaint  the  learner 
with  some  knowledge  of  nearly  every  art,  occupation^ 
trade  and  profession,  together  with  its  own  peculiar 
business  terms ^  and  its  peculiar  articles  of  commercial 
exchange,  with  their  appropriate  values,  prices  of  pur- 
chase and  sale,  etc,  which  make  up  the  every  day 
matters  of  the  business  world. 

No  other  series  of  Arithmetics  is  so  well  illustrated 
as  French! s :  none  are  so  well  graded,  and  no  other 
series  presents  so  many  problems  taken  from  the  actual 
transactions  of  daily  business.  No  definition,  princi- 
ple^ or  rule  is  needlessly  repeated.  By  their  use  in  the 
schools  pupils  gain  from  one  to  three  years  time,  which 
may  be  devoted  to  other  studies,  besides  obtaining  a 
better  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  any  other  books. 

If  you  contemplate  a  change  of  arithmetics  and  wish 
to  examine  French's  series,  correspond  with 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

11-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^^6  Utgest  ITormal  Scito^ 
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THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter  teim 
with  941  Stadento  EnroUed. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second^jear, 
299;  second  term,  825;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  tenn^ 
third  year,  875.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient^evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  ef  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Adyanoed  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Szpenses  are  less  here  than  at  anj  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

m^ToT  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BROWIT,  PrincipaL 
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"  I  Uke  what  I  tbi&k  is  the  BEST  AUTHORITY,  Worcester's  Larg« 
Dictionarr.    »    ♦    ♦    "     Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 


DICTIONARIES. 

WEBSTEB,— The  <<  National  Standard '^  of  Booksellers. 


WOEOESTER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 

Everett,  Hilliard,  Todd,  Abbott, 

Sumneri  Holmes,  Bartlett,  Alexander, 

RiTes,  Emerson,  Agassiz, 

Miles,  Irring,  Brownson,        Henry, 

Winthrop,        Longfellow,  Allibone,  Mclror, 

Marsh,  '    Morris,  Cheever,  Baird,  Mamn* 

Pru.  Walker,  Fret.  Allen,  iVet.  Champlin, 

**        Felton,  ^'        Barnard,        "        Labaree, 

"        Quincy,  "        Lindsley,        "        McLean, 

"        Anderson,         "        Pease,  "        Talmage, 

"        Hopkins,  ^^        Thompson,      '*        Church, 

"        Goodwin,  "        Andrews,         "        Sears, 

"        Hitchcock,       "        Hoyt,  "        Park, 

"        Lord,  "        Collins,  «        Early. 

JV««.  Alden,        PrM.  Ballou,        iVej.  Scott^        Pres,  Wheeler, 
"        Chapin,      <*        Hill,  "        Baugher,  *^        Cummins, 

"        Hamilton,  "        Woods,      "        Lipscomb,  "        Coosemans, 
«        Ciampi,      "        Williams,  "        Mahan,       "         Brooks. 
Archbishop  Hughes,         Bishop  Otey,         Archbishop  Purcell. 

Trqfs,  Afla  Gray,  S.  H.  Taylor,  Joel  Parker,  Francis  Bowen,  J.  R.  Boise, 
E.  N.  Hoaford,  Francis  Leiber,  S.  S.  Cutting,  L.  H.  Atwater,  A.  J.  Upson, 
Charles  Daris,  D.  B.  T«wer,  F.  J.  Childs,  Jos.  Lowering,  J.  C.  F.  Curry, 
Henry  Smith,  J.  D.  Butler,  C,  W.  Naime,  Benj.  Greenleaf,  John  Strong, 
Geo.  McMillen,  F.  W.  Dunn,  A.  H.  Lowrie,  G.  T.  Fairchild,  A.  J.  Cook, 
C.  K.  Adams,  M.  L.  I^Ooge,  H.  S.  Frieze. 

U.  S.  SSlWATS.  U.  S.  ffDUS^  OF  RBPilS^^VP iVfir 

Dep't  of  State.  Dep't  of  Justice.  Treasury  Department. 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. 


.BREWER  ai  T1LE3T0N,  R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Agent, 

l-2t  Publishers,  Botton.  118  &  116  Stote  Si.,  Chicago. 
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THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
HEBS  INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  baa  juat  opened  its  winter  term 
with  941  Stndents  EnroUed. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second^year, 
299;  second  term,  825;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  876.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient^evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  •f  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanoed  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Szpenses  are  less  here  than  at  anj  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

f^^For  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  CataIogui» 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H,  B.  BROWIT,  PrindpaL 
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"  I  Uke  what  I  tbi&k  is  the  BEST  AUTHOBITT,  Worceflter's  Larg« 
Dictionary.    »    ♦    ♦    "    Him,  Charles  Sumner. 


:jt}  — 


DICTIONARIES. 

WEBSTEB,— The  << National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


W0B0E8TER  THE  AUTHOBITY  OF 

Xyerett,  Billiard,  Todd,  Abbott, 

Sumner,  Holmee,  Bartlett,  Alexander, 

Bives,  Emerson,  Agassiz, 

Miles,  Irving,  Brownson,        Henry, 

Winthrop,        Longfellow,  Allibone,  Mclror, 

Marsh,  '    Morris,  Cheever,  Baird,  Mann. 

« 

Pru,  Walker,  Pret.  Allen,  iVe«.  Ohamplin, 

"        Felton,  "        Barnard,        "        Labaree, 

**        Quincj,  "        Lindsley,        "        McLean, 

"        Anderson,         "        Pease,  "        Talmage, 

"        Hopkins,  "        Thompson,      ^'        Church, 

"        Goodwin,  "        Andrews,         "        Sears, 

«        Hitchcock,       "        Hoyt,  "        Park, 

"        Lord,  "        Collins,  «        Early. 

JV«i.  Alden,        /V««.  Ballou,        Prts,  Scott,        PrtM,  Wheeler, 
"        Chapin,      <*        Hill,  "        Baugher,  "        Cummins, 

"        Hamilton,  **        Woods,      "        Lipscomb,  *'        Coosemans, 
«        Ciampi,      "        Williams,  "        Mahan,       «         Brooks. 
Archbishop  Hughes,         Bishop  Otey,         Archbishop  Purcell. 

Trqfs,  Asa  Gray,  S.  H.  Taylor,  Joel  Parker,  Francis  Bowen,  J.  R.  Boise, 
E.  N.  Hosford,  Francis  Leiber,  S.  S.  Cutting,  L.  H.  Atwater,  A.  J.  Upson, 
Charles  Daris,  D.  B.  T«wer,  F.  J.  Childs,  Jos.  Lovering,  J.  C.  F.  Curry, 
Senry  Smith,  J.  D.  Butler,  C,  W.  Naime,  Benj.  Greenleaf,  John  Strong, 
Goo.  McMillen,  F.  W.  Dunn,  A.  H.  Lowrie,  Q.  T.  Fairchild,  A.  J.  Cook, 
C.  K.  Adams,  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  H.  S.  Frieze. 

U.  S.  SSNATB.  U.  S.  H^USS  OF  RSPItB^S^T iPfV 

Dep't  of  State.  Dep't  of  Justice.  Treasury  Department. 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. 


.BBBWEB  ai  TILESTON,  B.  W.  PUTNAM,  Agent, 

l-2t  Publishers,  Boaton.  118  &  116  SUte  Si.,  Chicago. 


Eidpatli's  School  History, 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 

oable  work.    Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ao* 

curacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Nfirrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 

partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 

superb  Illustrations.    These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 

charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  series 

of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 

country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-claas 

portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
nistory. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  sue-- 

ee»8  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

From  O.  M.  TOim,  Coanty  Sopt.  Il«lawar«  Co.,  Ind.— It  is  the  beet 
text>book  OD  the  lubject  1  have  ever  examined.    I  am  Batiofled  that  ft  will  becoma  th« 
•taodard  text- book  in  onr  ichoolB,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  writing  the  hiitorj  of  oar 
eOantry. 

From  H.  W.  BRTANT,  A.  B.,  Sopt.  of  Scbools*  Jam^atowii,  Iii«L 

After  one  month*!  experience,  my  itadenta  aay  that  they  have  alrt-ady  learned  nor* 
practical  Hlntory  from  it  than  from  fell  their  preTioni  ftndiei,  a  statement  that  I  caa 
Terify. 


From  W.  R.  HOVGHTOH,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  matory,  Indiana  State- 
University.— An  examination  of  Bidpath'i  History  will  convince  any  educator  of 
Its  many  excellencies.    The  style  !•  fascinating;  the  classification  corrvct.    It  woald 
be  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Nation  if  it  were  nsed  in  every  school  in  the  land. 

From  €.  Ij.  HOTTEIj,  B.  PH.,  Prln.of  Hlirli  School,  Clear  Spring ^ 
Ind. — I  consider  Ridpath's  History  sape'ric  r  to  all  others.    It  is  interesting  and  spir- 
ited  in  narrative,  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  and  has  an  admirable  series  of  progres- 
slve  maps  and  chronological  charts. 

From  B«T.  G.  W.  RICK,  A.  M.,  Prln.  Battle  Ground  Collcfflato  In- 
StitatOy  Ind. — In  Its  style  or  description,  its  arrangement,  its  chronoloKieal  tables, 
its  table  of  voyages,  and,  in  short,  in  perhaps  all  respects,  the  Wurk  exceeds  anything 
of  the  kind  extant.    The  facts  are  expressed  with  all  the  attractions  of  romance. 

From    C.    S.   ATKINSOIf,  Snpt.    Hormal   and  Graded  Sciiooia,. 
JToneaborOy  Ind.— 1  nuhesitatinKly  pronounce  It  superior  to  a^y  other  text-book 
on  Bistory  that  I  have  examined.    The  Historical  Charts  peculiar  to  this  work  are, 
within  themselves,  an  epitome  of  History,  invaluable  for  objective  teaching  and  for 
reviews. 

From  E.  H.  BUTIjER,  Snpt.  Pnblle  Sctaoola«  Attlea,  Ind.— 1  have 
never  examined  a  book  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  more  I  examine  it  the  greater  is 
my  delight.  I  can  only  say  that  the  work  is  in  ke^piiig  with  the  towering  genius  of 
the  author.  The  crowning  features  of  the  work  are  its  topogrvpbtcal  and  progressiTS 
Maps  and  Charts.  This  work  netds  but  an  impartial  examination  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority. 

*  From  M.  Y.  McCIJKE,  Prln.  Pnblle  Seboola,  Tbomtown,  Ind.— 

It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  much  superior  to  any  school  history  extant. 

Price,  $1.76.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Puhlishers. 
1-  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HEW  BOOK!  HEW  PLAHl 


REED  &  KELLOGG'S 

Md  Losso&s  in  E&;lisL 


For  Bsmple  copies  lend  twenty-flTe  centa  to 

ABRAU  BBOWN,  A.gent, 

l-lt  6fl  Modiaon  St.,  (Jhicago,  Illinoii. 

BEST  HOI.IDAY  CIFT 

For  Parent,  Cliild,  Teacher,  Pastor,  Friend, 

And  an  IndlapensaMe  rcqnlslte  nirevcr7 

Teacher,  Advanced  Student,  InteWgenl  Famihf,  Library,  and  Profeitional 

THE  BEST  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  otlier  Diclionaries. 
8,000  Engravings;   1,840  Pages  Quarto;   Price,  (|2. 

FOUR  PAeES  COLORED  PLATES. 


an  ba,  lb>  book  knd  argv  j'oor  cblldno 
A  0.  HIBRIHAH,  EpiiDgflelil,  Hui. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 

MABTIBr*S  CITII.  eOYERBTHENT.-AD  Admirable  inminary  hj  Prof. 
Ifftrtln,  of  MMMchasetta  State  Normal  School.  It  if  ezpreiely  snitable  ai  a  text-bo»lc 
bf  reaion  of  (1)  Ita  fall  Statement  of  Priaciples,  (2)  ite  OomprebensfTe  Plao,  (^)  Ita 
Hiftorical  Method,  (4)  ita  Topical  Arrangement,  (6)  iti  Omluion  of  Details.  Price  91.26. 


THH  BTATIOlf  All  SCHOOIi  S13r«EB.~Bright,  new  mnslo  for  the  Day 
School,  embracing  Song  Leeaoni,  Exercise  Songs,  Songs  of  Study,  Order,  Promptness 
and  Obedienoe,  of  Industry  and  Nature,  Patriotic  and  Temperance  Songs,  Opening  and 
•closing  Songs ;  in  fact,  CTery  thing  needed  in  the  school  room.  By  an  eminent  mnslciaa 
and  composer.    Price,  36  cents ;  (3.60  per  dozen. 

PKCK'S  HAH VAI.  OF  AI.OEBRA.-By  Dr.  G.  W.  Peek,  of  Oolumbia  Col- 
lege.  Bringing  the  methods  of  Bourdon  within  the  range  of  the  Academic  Oouna. 
This  author*B  higher  works  are  now  used  with  approTal  In  the  great  nnWersltlee,  Tala, 
Harrard,  Goraell,  Princeton,  etc.  His  arithmetics  are  becoming  standard  In  the  com- 
«ien  schools.  This  Algebra  and  the  Geometry  (In  preparation)  will  complete  theoouM 
hy  acceptably  uniting  the  elementary  and  the  adrauced  series.    Price,  fl.60. 

WATBOK*8  PRIMARY  READER.— Alternate  to  the  '*  Independent  lint 
fteader,"  to  afford  a  choice,  either  being  a  suflBcient  preparation  for  the  regular  Second 
Header  of  the  series.  Pronunciation  is  Indicated  by  strictly  Webeterian  markiDCs. 
Beautinilly  Illustrated.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  TEA€H[ER*S  HAND  BOOK.-By  Wm.  T.  Phelps.  Piincipal  of  Min- 
nesota  State  Normal  School.  Embracing  the  Objects,  History,  Organisation  and  Man- 
agement of  Teachers*  Institutes,  followed  by  Methods  of  Teaching,  In  detail,  for  all 
the  Aindamental  branches.  Erery  young  teacher,  erery  practical  teacher,  erery  expe- 
rienced teacher  otou,  needs  this  book.    Price,  $1.60  postpaid. 

POOIiERnS  TEST  SPEIiI<ER.— The  best  collection  of  "hard  word**'  yet 
made.  The  more  uncommon  ones  ftre  fully  defined,  and  the  whole  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically for  couTonient  reference.  The  book  is  designed  for  Teachers*  Institntee  and 
"  Singing  Schools,"  and  Is  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  well  known  conduotor 
•of  Institutes.    Postpaid,  30  cents. 

SCHOOIi  HTHH  AMD  TVME  DOOK.-Edlted  by  J.  D.  Bartley,  Principal 
•of  the  Ooncord  (N.  H.)  High  School.  A  selection  of  appropriate  Hymns,  of  an  anaeo- 
terian  character,  carefully  classified  and  set  to  popular  and  ''singable*'  tunes,  for 
<»pening  and  cloeing  exercises.  The  National,  Annlrersary  and  Parting  Hymns  form 
a  Taluable  feature.    Price,  75  cents. 

CI^ARKnS  EAST  IiESSOMS  IM  I<AMG1TA«E.— Preliminary  to  all  Gram- 
mars. For  the  rery  youngest  children,  as  a  foundation  for  the  propor  use  of  words. 
Beautiftilly  illustrated.    Designed  to  make  a  pastime  of  study.    Price,  36  cents. 

TATERMER-ORAHAH'S  REASOMABI<E  EI<0€17TI0M.-The  first 
presentation  In '  book  form  of  the  method  of  this  very  successful  teacher.  It  is  based 
•vpoa  the  axiom  that  "Elocution  is  the  right  interpretation  of  Thought;**  henee, 
"Mental  Perception  must  be  the  basis  of  all  'Reasonable  Elocution.'*'  Almost  all 
preTlously  published  methods  partially  or  wholly  Ignore  this  and  by  a  set  of  merely 
mechanical  rules  produce  our  automatic  readers  and  speakers.    Piice,  $1.25. 

COI<E*S  SEI.F-BEPORTIM«  CI<ASS  BOOK.—"  ATeraging  made  easy." 
This  Register,  by  an  ingenious  sytem  of  Tables,  which  are  repeated  on  erery  page,  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  mark  bis  pupils*  averages  Instantly  and  accurately,  without  the 
'Qsnal  drudg(>ry  of  computation.     Price,  50  cents. 

HOMTEITB[*S  HAP  DBAWIMO  HADE  EASY.-This  tirelcM  author 
now  issues  a  neat  little  book  of  outlines  and  instructions,  gWIng  the  "  corners  of 
states,**  in  suitable  blanks,  so  that  Maps  can  be  drawn  by  unskillful  hands  f^m  say 
Jitlas ;  with  Written  Exercises,  and  CamparatlTe  Geography.    Price,  20  cents. 

A.  S.  BABMES  *  CO., 

lit  ft  lis  William  Street,  New  Tork. 
lis  ft  116  Stote  Street,  Ghicags. 


MW  AND  VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


American    Educational   Headers. 

COMPLETE  IN  FIVE  BOOKS,  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL, 

THE  CHEAPEST.  THE  BEST  GRADED  AND 

THE  MOST  DURABLE,  THE  BE8T. 

THE  WHOLE  SERIES  COSTS  ONLY  I3.05. 


RETAIL   PRICES. 


FIRST  READER,      -  -  -  -  -  64  pages,  25  ccnt^. 

SECOND  READER,        -  -  -  -  124      "      40    " 

THIRD  READER. 176      "       50    *« 

FOURTH  READER,        -  -  -  -  240      "      70    " 

FIFTH  READER, 336       "  1.20 


II 


''The  most  remarkable  School  Books  of  the  present  day. 

SWINTON'S    HISTORIES. 

PRIMARY  U.  S.  HISTORY,  For  Intermediate  Classes  in  Graded  Schools. 
Retail  Price,  80  cents. 

CONDENSED    U.  S.  HISTORY,  For  Grammar  School  Classes  and   for 
District  Schools.    Retail  Price,  $1.25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY,  For  High  School  and  Col- 
lege Classes.     Retail  Price,  ^2.00. 

SWINTON'S  WORD-BOOK  SERIES. 

**  Founded  on  Common  Sense." 

THE  WORD  PRIMER,  A   Spelling  Book  for  Primary  Qasses.     Retai^ 
Price,  20  cents. 

THE  WORD  BOOK,  A  Speller  for  Advanced  Classes,    Retail  Price,  25  ols. 

THE  WORD  ANALYSIS,   A  Beok  of  Word   Studies   for   Grammar  and 
High  Schools.     Retail  Price,  40  cents. 

SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COURSE. 

**A  New  Era  in  Geographical  Teaching." 

ELEMENTARY    GEOGRAPHY,    A   Complete   Shorter  Course.     Retail 
Price,  ^x.20. 

COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical  and  Industrial,  with  Special  Geog- 
raphy for  each  State.     Retail  Price,  $2.00. 

HOBINSON'S   SHORTER  COURSE  ARITHMETICS. 

**A  complete  oonne  in  Oral  aod  Written  Arfthmetlee  in  two  booki." 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC,       -        -     168  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 
COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  -    508       "        "  140  cents. 

Specimen  copies  to  Teachers  or  School  Ofllcers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Intro <- 
dnction,  mailed  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  The  nsaal  dlsoonnt  for  flrii 
Introdactlon. 

Address  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

i-il  Or  EDWARD  COOK,  133  &  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 


FEraANSHIP. 

:o: 

H.  HAWORTH^S  Copy-Slip  System  1«  the  only  FBI!   HAl^D  ays 

of  Penmanship  published. 

Primary  Copy  Sflpa,  Betail   Price, SO 

•*  *•  «*         Introductory, 90 

Intermediate  Copy  SUpa,  Retail  Price, 45 

*•  **  «*       Introductory, SO 

Hanaa]  of  Penmaiulilp, SO 

BliACKBOABD    STKIPS, 

Ooneisting  of  Large  Oapitals,  for  the  top  of  Blackboards,        .... 
4^Tor  sale  at  J.  B.  UCNT%  60  Bast  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf  MARIETTA  HAWORTH,  Libertj,  Isd. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  Q-  CARMICHAEL, 

WUOLEMA.LM  AMD  EXTAIL 


Bookseller  ^Mi  Stottoaer 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

THEOLOaiCAL  AND  UISCZLLANEOUS  B00Z8, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Say  Schools  and  Sabbath 
SehooU.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  buokn  ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

lIVDIANAF»OIL.IH,  INO, 

TBACHBBS.—Best  Discounts   given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Tcttohers  !•  oeesar  , 
▼Mting  tba  city.  fr-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Tree  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  Univertlty.  Terms  la  the 
regular  course,  Oolleffiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  Tirst  Term,  Sept.  17,  IS74; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 


Oontlnues  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  ezaal> 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  university  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  University  on  oertiHoate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Kducation  have  named,  without  re-examination.  The  study  of  Oreek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

This  Department  is  locnted  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  ISth  of  Getober,  ISTi.- 
Letters  of^ inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  0.  FOSTXB, 

Jo»  I.  MoBBison,  Secretary, 

f -tf  Pres.  Tru^tMc.  Bloonlagtov,  I'A 


STILL  IN  ADVAKCEI 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

TBE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


>I  Bcliaol  I>«k  iB 


'  mod  wa  hiia  jtl  to  fasir  of  Ihe  tint  cm*  of  dliiitlifkctloii. 
MAHBHIP  ud  riNISHaroar  rurnlloniin&ko  i»  soa 
•tbtr  mMDhelnnn,  but  our  nocquilod  ruclllllti  kdiI  Ism 
IBJ  BMvraUi  €mfmUem..    Dn'l  Mitt  to  eonmf*»i  irltb 

OIolWB,  HapB,  Charts, 

Fbiloeopbioal  Apparatus, 
Fbyalologioal  Charts, 
Dlotionarlea, 

Truatees'  and  Teachers' 
BeoordB. 
BlaokboardB,  Crayons,  Iiiqnid  Slating,  Patent 
~         -B  and  everyEblng  required  in  the  Sehool 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Promptneat,  Boneat  Work,  Sqwat  Dealing, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  <c  CO. 

M  Banlh  HtrldUs  Btnel,  IldJunipdla. 
O.  I.  DIGKIHIOH.  J.  i.  BKITS. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

TEE  BEST  BOOKS  at  the  LOWEST  PBICSS 

McQuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,       Eclectic  Classical  Series, 
Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method, 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,       Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  S., 
Rav's  Higher  Mathematics,  Gow's  Morals  and  Mannen, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,       Brown's  Physiology, 
Yenable's  U.  S.  History,  Schuyler'sLogic, 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

• 

D««eriyU¥e  Cljr««l«m  and  Prlec-Iilsto  to  any  add 


PAYNE'S  SCHOOL  SUPKRVISIOM. 

Ghaftebs  on  School  Supertisiok.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  SuperiB- 
tendence.  Grading,  Arranging  Courses  of  Study,  Preparation  aad 
Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports,  Examinations  for  Promotions^ 

etc.    12mo.,  216  pp.    Price,  >1»2S» 

Thlf  li  the  flrat  and  ooly  work  erer  pnbltshei  od  the  Art  of  School  SaporTictoa.  It 
U  iBTalaable  to  Boardi  of  Hdneation,  SnperlntendeDti,  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is 
a  c«Bipl<*to  text-book  for  Students  of  Morsial  and  other  Schools,  who  are  prepariag  fsr 
Mhool  work. 


BABVZrS  LANQUAaE  LESSONS. 

Prices  I ^L  Retail,  80  cts.;  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy,  22  cts.;  Bxchango,  U  eoBts. 


*It  hits  the  mark  exactly.    In  onr  opinion  it  has  no  equal."— Sup*t  Eo  amn, 
ester,  Minn. 

**Tbe  bpst  yet  nnblished ;  Hanrey  has  strnck  the  Mead.*  "— Svt't.  Walkib,  Lina,  0. 

*'The  Tery  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  The  werkt  on  composition  aim  too 
high.  Hitherto  1  haTo  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  okU- 
dren.**— O.  M.  Coltim,  Sap't.  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

**It  seems  Jast  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pnpil."— F.  B.  Oob- 
NiTT,  Sap*t.  Gray  son  Co.,  Ky. 

"  I  regard  it  as  the  '  one  thing  needful*  in  onr  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem.**— ▲. 
K.  Wbat,  Sup't.  Barton  Go.,  Ky. 

"  Admirable.  1  haTe  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  yean  •f 
training  in  the  Bnglish  Langaage.**— Bnp*t.  Tabbill,  Bast  Saginaw,  Mich. 

**  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  ia  primary  de- 
partments is  graded  and  systematic  work.*'— Jmo.  M.  McObb,  Snp*t.  BrowaOo.,  Ind. 

"  I  regard  it  as  an  inTaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary 
departments.*' — Hon.  B.  M.  Lusbbb,  Agent  Peal>ody  Fund,  La. 

"Jast  what  I  hare  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  rery 
little  ones,  and  not  only  grammarians  bat  teachers  tail  here ;  but  with  the  help  of  this 
little  book  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  grammar  an  int  'resting  and  pleasant  itady 
for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of  it.*'— B.  OaAwroan,  North  Bast,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  stadv  of 

Sammar  Interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginnor.*'— Tbob.  B.  Lamb,  SnperlBteadeai 
attkews  Co.,  Va. 

"The  attractiTe  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  throagh.**— F.  J. 
AsBBOBB,  W.  Uni^n,  W.  Va. 

T.**  HaTo  read  Harrey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  fhr 
the  best  work  on  the  sut^ect  for  beginners  I  haTO  seen.**— D.  P.  Powans,  Oounty  Sa- 
perlnteadeat,  ScottsTillH,  Va. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  exprsas 
thought  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner.'* — J.  A.  MtTOBBLL,  Sup't.,  London,  Tana. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needfal  ia  the  school  i^Dom.'*— 0. 
W.  ABHSTBoaa,  Snpt't.  Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

WILSON,  EIITZLE  is  CO.,  Fulllslieri. 

12-tf  CtneinnaU  and  Hew 


National  Hormal  "Homtion," 


The  second  number  of  the  "  Reunion"  is  now  ready.  It  gives  the  cur- 
rent History  of  the  National  Normal  School.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages.  This  free  quarterly  is  designed  to  develop  the  peculiar 
management,  the  more  recently  invented  methods  of  this  institution,  to 
demonstrate  how,  with  the  least  expense  of  time,  labor  and  money,  the 
power  of  independent  thought,  of  thorough  investigation,  cogent  writing, 
ready  discussion  and  impressive  delivery  can  be  attained. 

And  what  else  is  an  education  ?  It  is  surely  not  a  memoriter  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  text-books  nor  a  dry  and  tedious  round  of  school  exercises 
for  the  sake  of  some  undefined  discipline  and  effeminating  culture.  His 
manhood,  womanhood,  business  power,  professional  skill,  assurance  of 
success.  With  this  idea  of  education  constantly  in  view,  we  are  candid 
in  asserting  that  as  compared  with  other  schools  and  colleges  more  than 
half  the  time,  labor  and  money  is  saved  to  the  student  here  in  preparing 
for  teaching,  for  business,  for  engioeering,  tor  the  study  of  the  professions. 

Sufficient  time  (20  years)  shows  that  those  educated  here  win  speedy 
and  unusual  success  in  any  business  or  profession  they  engage  in. 

Our  methods  make  hard  study  easy,  popular  and  healthy. 

They  make  the  school  work  absorbingly  interesting. 

They  establish  good  habits  of  study  and  work. 

They  make  economy  reputable  among  the  students. 

They  make  tricks,  hazing  and  dissipation  impossible. 

They  make  the  school  work  the  beginning  of  a  successful  life  work. 

They  make  rules  and  regulations  unnecessary. 

It  is  the  design,  then,  of  the  "  Reunion,"  not  only  to  keep  up  a  friendly 
communication  with  our  former  students  (many  thousands  in  number), 
but  to  promote  the  interests  of  education,  by  bringing  our  methods  be- 
fore the  genera]  intelligence  of  she  country. 

The  Bexmion  deals  with  facts,  not  with  the  theories.  It  serves  to  show 
up  by  contrast  the  wastefulness  of  college  methods  an^  the  repulsiveness 
of  college  routine,  and  thus,  the  reason  why  young  men  and  young 
women  at  college,  to  so  large  an  extent,  fall  into  habits  of  extravagance, 
of  dissipation,  of  rowdyism  and  ruffianism. 

The  plea  of  college  men  now,  is  this :  "  You  have  better  students  at 
your  school  than  we,  more  mature  and  self-supporting,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  they  accomplished  so  much  more  than  in  collega"  Our  reply 
is,  "  If  we  had  your  students,  we  think  they  would  be  among  our  best" 

fiooks  can  be  rented  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  aggregate  of  expense  is  less  than  at  any  other  school. 

The  success  of  our  students  is  unparalleld. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Reunion  can  always  be  had  without  charge  by 
sending  for  them ;  also  catalogues  giving  full  information  as  to  the  school. 

Address  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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Cowperthwait  &  Oo.'s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  FBICB  LIST. 

Rtoall  Price— From  .which  the  nfoal  DiBcoantB  are  made  to  the  Trade. 
Introdaetlon  Prlee— (Two-thirds  retail)  for  eappllee  to  flrit  intrtMlaotlOB 


1. 


into  Mhoeli  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  booki. 

S.    Bxelumve  Priee  (one- half  retail)  for  mppliee  for  flret  introdnetion  wh«B 
hookf  of  similar  grade,  that  were  in  aetaal  nae,  are  glTen  in  «xchange. 


WABEBH'S  QEOGRAPHIBS. 


Warren*s  New  Primary  Oeography^ 

Warren's  New  Oonimon  School  Geography... 
Warren's  Hew  Physical  Geography 


Warrants  Brief  Oonrse  In  Geography 

GBBBNB*B  GBAMMABS. 

Greene's  New  Intro<laetlon  to  Bnglish  Grammar., 

Greene's  Kew  English  Grammar... 

Green's  New  Analysis  of  the  Bnglish  Language.. 

HAGAR'8  MATHrMATICS. 

Hagar's  Primary  Leesons  in  Nambers 

Hagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic 

Hagar's  Common  Hchool  Arithmetic 

Hagar's  Blementary  Algebra 

Hagar's  Blementary  Geometry 


FOB  TIACHBES. 

Hagar's  DIctailan  Problems  and  Berlews  in  Written 

Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic ». 

Key  to  Hagar's  Blementary  Algebra... 

MONBOB'S  BBADBB8  AND  BPBLLBB8. 

Monroe's  First  Boeder 

Monroe's  Seoond  Rrader 

Monroe's  Third  Reader. 

Monroe's  Fourth  Beader ^ 

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader... 

Manroe's  Sixth  Beader. » 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling... 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apgars*  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgars'  Map  Drawing  Paper 

The  Geographical  Qnestfen  Book , 

Monroe'^  Manual  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training. 

Boyse's  Manual  of  American  Literature.. 

Leach's  Complete  Spelling  Book 
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Specimen  Copies  (except  Keye)  aerU  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price, 

TMMliers  and  8«liool  Oflleers  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wieb 
to  keep  up  with  the  tlmee,  and  with  the  Improred  methods  of  iMtmctlon  whloh  mom 
prcTail  in  the  best  schools. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  COWPBBTHWAIT  A  CO.,  BdueatiaBal  PublisherB, 

OB  028  and  630  Cheitnnt  St.,  PhUadolphlB. 

FBANOIS  S.  BBLDBN,  WesUm  Agent, 

26  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III.  8-I7 


D.    APPLETON    &CO.'S 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


tmun  BOOK  IH  aSOOIfOOT.    Bj  Prof.  Edwabd  8.  Mobm.    Price,  f l.Sft. 
TOUMAH'S  If SW  CHEMISTRY.  Bverythingbroiishtaptodato.  Price  fl.75'. 


PlijrBlcs.  Pbysleal  €leos«HPl>y« 

ABtronomy.  Pliyslolosjr. 

Priee,  50  eento  emeli. 

PRIHEB8  OF  HISTORY.  Greece,  Borne,  Karope,  KngUnd.   Price,  50o.  each 


KRVSPS   NEW  SYSTEM  OF   nrTENTITE  DRAWUTO. 

Adapted  to  the  re^alrements  of  «ll  Sohooli.  It  is  the  only  complete  graded  oowtm 
vyiblished.  It  !•  thoroaghly  practical,  and  eao  be  ■ttoceagfally  aaed  in  olasiee  by  teach- 
-•ra  who  hare  had  do  ipeoial  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  thin  rattleot. 

The  oonree  conilats  of  the  following : 

STNTfiBTlO  SBRIBS.    Four  Drawing  Booki  and  a  Manual  for  Teachers.    Pries  of 
Books,  aO  cents  each.    Uannal,  76  cents. 
AMALTTIO  SBBIBS.    Six  Books  and  a  Teacher**  Manual.    Price  of  Books,  8ft  centa 
•  each.    Manual,  76  cents. 

PBB8PB0TIVB  SBBIBS.    Four  Books,  80  cents  each.    Manual,  76  cents. 


Consell**  Oeoyrapliles. 


IioelKyear'B  Astronomjr. 
Har]Kii«M*B  lAtin  Series. 
Hadlex'e  First  Greek. 


<|«ae]Keiibee*e  Histories, 
^loaekenbes's  -  Aritlmietles. 
Yonmans'  Bot.  Charts. 
<|iiae]Kenbes*s  Pbllosoptay. 
Wmye's  Oemum  Series. 
Hadley's  Oreek  Orammary  ete. 


Our  new  Bduoatiomal  CATALoava,  esabracing  aver  300  Standard  Text-books,  and  the 
>Jkl«cational  Bacord,  mailed  tne  to  any  address  on  applieatton. 

Address  J>,  B.  TBAZBT, 

18  West  Washington  St.,  Indianap^lik 

ii-4fi 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receire  students  at  any  tim^ 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  afforas  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense,  ^oth  sexes  have  equal  priv- 
ilcM.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
soj^ical  Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.26  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.    A  Boardine  Hall,  with  furnished  roonu^ 

g' ves  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves,  of  saving 
ora  $1  to  $2  per  week.    A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
bad  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Partlealmr  Attention  given  to  k0ttiiic  itood  aituatlou  for  jmnng  LadiM. 

Termi  in  adTaaoe  in  High  Behool  from  85  cento  to  $1  per  week.  In  Oomnercial  Do- 
partment,  per  week,  fl.    lo  Gramnar  School,  76  oente. 

Thoee  who  take  IcMoni  tn  Music  pay  a  imaU  additional  fee  for  nae  of  initramoat 
and  inatrnctlon. 

The  Winter  Term  will  becin  Jan.  4, 1870,  and  oontinne  tweWe  weeks;  and  the  spriBC 
term  will  begin  April  4,  and  oontinne  tweWe  weeks. 

Spieelaad  is  situated  in  Henry  conoty,  Indiana,  S^  miles  north  of  Dnnrelth,  and  t 
Bonth  of  NewoastlSr  to  which  places  daily  rente  lines  are  established. 

For  farther  informrtion  or  Gatalognes,  address 

t-tf  TIHOTHT  WIIAOir,  Prinelpnl. 

The  Mutual  Bene^t  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OF 


Organised  in  1846.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uaiT  1,  1876,  $80,688,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  vears  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $18,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  ft  CO.,  State  Agents. 

Booms  16  and  16,  Talbott  Block,  N.  W.  comer  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
vania streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOi 

TEACHEBS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Science  uf  Bdncation  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M.... $1  M 

The  Teachers*  Institnte ;  or,  Familiar  Hinu  to  Tonng  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1  95 
Lessons  in  Objects— Oradnated  Series,  arranged  by  X.  A.  8heldeD..................oio.    1  75 

School  OoTernment'A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M....M...............0I0    1  00 

Bdncation  of  Anerican  Oirls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt... ..« ..do    1  T6 

Sex  «nd  Idncation;  or,  A  Fair  Ohanoe  for  Oirls,  by  Idward  B.  Olarke,  M .  D.  do.    1  S 
•ox  in  Bdncation— a  reply  te  ihe  aboTe  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  How*. 

•la.    1  S6 
The  Bvildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  B.  B.  Olarke,  M.  1>......m,....m.......mm.....m  —  ......do.    1  2ft 

Any  of  the  abore  books  sent  by  mail  on  reodpt  of  retail  price. 

l.tr  BOWBN.  8TBWABT  M  00.,  SO  Weal  Watblagton  it. 


SOSrOOXj   EXxA-ITTKa. 


WM.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CJO, 

FMMTXBa  uid  PnsLiBHKU, 

-         - 

DiKTorr,  HioB- 

Wa  ban  (ra*t  pIiuBr*  Id  anln  aalll 
•dU  tad  Tauhara  to  oar  pspnUT  Hat  o 
tva  jacn,  kad  durliii  tha  iMI  Hkaol  I 

D(th>altaD 
8ob»l  Bl 

sS 

",7„°" """  *"  '"*^ 

FIVE  HDirDBED  SOHOOI.S 

ud  Oollaflata  Iniirtalea,  aBbnclni  aTai?  SUta  In  tha  nmoD   and  an  Boat  bautllj 
Tha  rollnlDK  liat  aonprlaaa  thoaa  Boat  larfaly  uad  .ud  tha  prioaa  charfad: 

Frio*  par 

""St 

Xo.   1.    Prlnclpftl'a  Kontb'T  Baport... 

_.  .(.. 

^Iflulaof  ClaaaBMDdliii 

\-r  BuUtar  and  ToriB  Bo 

nr  Spalllng  Blank.... 


Kb.   7H  BiMlilor  Capj  Book „ pa 

Mo.   8,    BnwudorUarltfotchlldnB , ,. 


nail  Iota 


.fllO 


darad  Id  lola  of  M  and  opward.  w*  priDt  Iba  nana  or  ibc  ScbooL,  Dwaa  of  Frinolpal, 

Booki  of  any  kind  ordarad  Hill  fx  pankid  and  lont  laltb  Bcbool  Blanki. 

Addnai  WM.  H.  THOMPSON  A  CO.,  PoblEahata, 

1-11  aiBJalfanao  Annna,  DatroK,  Hlcb. 

STRAIGHT  WOOD  and  WROUGHT  IRON 


Gilchrist's  "Economic"  School  Desk, 

I'Arrs^rTBiX)  dec-  as,  1S74. 

STRONO,    COMPOBTABLE,    BANDSOME,    CHEAP. 


Owning  mj  own  Factory,  paying  no  renti  or  Toyaltiei,  I  C4n  fimkh 
•  No.  I  d«tk  at  reasonabls  pricM.     For  terma  or  Bamples,  addrsM 
T.  M.  GILOHRIST, 
lO-tm  Or«enfleld,  Hancook  oo,,  Ind. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Tlila  Inatitvtion  li  now  tboroagbly  orgai&ii«d,  and  is  doinf  an  offleient  Wi>rk. 
It  ii  tiM  ProfMsional  School  for  the  Tonchen  of  the  State.     Two  coanee  of  I»- 
ftnotion  hare  been  arranged ;  an  Klementary  and  an  Adranced  course. 
The-  dedgn  of  the  mar  la  to  thoronf hij  qualify  Tonng  Men  and  WoMon   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  In  the  different  gradee  of  the  OITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 

The  dedgn  of  the  ascoHn  ie  to  qoalify  the  Stndent  for  teaching  in  the  higher  grade* 
of  the  Pvblic  Schools. 

BXPKNSBS: 

TuxnoH  u  TmsB.    Board,  incladlng  ftiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  ftialllea 
Jbr  9S  CO  to  94  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselTes,  Students 
rodvee  their  expenses  to  ies«  than  S2.60  per  week. 

The  Fall  Term  will  begin  September  8th,  1875.  and  will  close  Dec.  2l8t. 

Schools  for  obserratlon  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Hormal  School. 

For  fhrther  information,  send  for  a  Oatalogne. 

Township  Trustees  and  school  olBoert  generally  are  InTited  to  send  their  addi 
and  Oatalognes  will  be  sent  to  them. 


WM  A.  JONES, Prest 


••ly 


THE 


COmJECTICTTT  MTTTITAL 

Li/e  Insurance  Company, 


ASSETS,  Jan.  1, 187  6,  -       $40,443,686 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  over      -  -    10,000,000 


InoTMaa  of  Aneti  darins  1874,         ....         $S,76S.47a 
Bafelo  of  Xzpenaea  to  Baoaipti  in  1874,  8.08  per  omi. 

W^TAcHvey  reliable  Agents  'wanUd. 

Teachers  defiirous  of  employing  their  vacations  profitably,  can  find  no 
better  and  sorer  method  than  this. 

Addre»  BRAINARD  RORISON, 

General  Agent  for  Indiema^ 

No.  18,  East  Washington  St.. 
7-tf  Indianapolk. 
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The  Departments  at  Washington  take 

WORCESTEE'S  DICTIOUART. 


READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

DBPABTMBNT  Or  8TATB. 

Waihikotoh,  May  14, 1874. 
«    Thomas  M.  Bbbwbb,  Bsq.,  No.  47,  Timnklin  St.,  Boatoa. 

Sir:— I  have  th«  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reoeipt,  this  morning,  of  voar  letter  of 
the  4th  nltiao,  Mylng  that  It  hai  been  publicly  itated  that  Woroeater*s  Qnarto  Die- 
tlonarT  la  not  conBidered  as  an  authority  In  any  Department  of  the  QoTernment,  and 
InqaliiDg  whether  this  !■  a  faot  as  reganls  the  Department  of  State.  In  reply,  I  hare  to 
say,  that  snoh  is  not  the  Cact  as  rrgarda  this  Department  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  that  Dictionary,  and  regard  it  as  a  Talnable  aid  and  au- 
thority. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  serTant,  HAMILTON  FISH. 

DBPARTMBNT  OT  JU8TIGB. 

Washinqtoii,  Fob.  34, 1874, 

OBHTLEii£Ji:-7-Tour  agent  has  called  my  attention  to  a  circular  said  to  hare  been 
"issued  by  the  publishers  of  Webiter*8  Dictionarr,  and  widely  circulated,"  to  the  effect 
that  Worcester's  Dictionaries  haye  been  discarded  by  Oongress  and  the  DNspartments  of 
Oorernment,  and  that  Webster's  is  the  only  dictionary  recognised  as  authority. 

What  is  meant  by  discarding  one  dictionary  and  adopting  another,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  lam  willing  to  say  that  in  the  Department  of  Justice  both  dictionaries,  as  well  as 
Richardson's,  are  deposited  in  the  library  and  used  for  reference.  Bach  official  of  the 
Department,  of  course,  has  lt«  own  authority  for  spelling,  but  In  all  printing  done  un- 
der my  direction,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Worcester  is  adopted  as  the  standard. 

I  remain  Tery  respectfully  yours,  CLBMBNT  HUGH  HILL. 

To  Messrs.  Bbrwrb  A  Tilbstob,  Boston. 

TBEASUBT  DBPABTMBNT, 

OrriOB  or  thb  Sbcbetabt,  Feb.  20, 1874. 

Messrs.  Bbbwbb  A  Tilsbton,  Publishers  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Gbmtlembm  :— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  18th 
last.,  in  which  you  state  that  a  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Webstsr*s 
Dictionary,  and  widely  distributed,  to  the  effect  that  Worcester's  Dictionaries  have 
been  discarded  by  Oongress  and  the  Departments  of  GoTernment,  and  that  Webster  is 
the  only  dictionary  recognised  as  authority.  Ton  request  me  to  state  whether  any 
such  action  has  bMu  taken  by  this  Department.  In  reply  thereto,  I  bare  to  say  that 
both  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries  are  used  fur  reference  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  that  Worcester's  is  relied  upon  as  the  standard  for  spelling  la  the 
printing  done  under  the  direction  of  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  A.  BICHARD80N,  Secretary. 

SMITH80NIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Washimotom,  Feb.  20, 1874. 

Gbmtlemkn  : — At  the  commoncemeut  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution,  I  referrsd 
the  question  as  to  the  Dictionary  the  Smithsonian  should  adopt  as  the  standard  for 
spelling  and  deflnitions,  to  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen,  and  on  their  recom- 
mandation  adopted  that  of  Worcester,  which  has  been  continued  as  the  standard  to  the 
present  time.  Tonrs  very  truly,  JOSEPH  HENRY, 

Db.  T*  M.  BsEwsa.  Sec'y  Smithsonian  Institution. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Washimgtoh,  Feb.  20,  1874. 

Gbtmlbm£n:— Thn  report  baving  been  made  that  Webster's  English  Dictionary 
adopted  as  the  standard  by  national  offloers,  to  the  exclusion  of  Worcester's,  I  take 
occasion  to  say  that  so  far  as  tlie  Library  of  Oongress  is  concerned,  Webster  has  nerei 
been  followed  in  orthography  in  printing  its  catalogues,  reports,  or  any  other  documents 
On  the  contrary,  whererer  proofs  from  the  Oongressional  Printing  OfBco  embody  the 
innoTations  upon  English  orthography  as  established  by  the  usage  of  all  great  writers 
which  Webster  introduced .  they  are  inrarlably  returned  with  corrections  restoring  the 
established  upelling  by  Worcester  and  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers. 

Very  respectftilly,  A.  R.  8P0FF0RD,  Librarian  of  Congress 

BR£WKR  A  TIIiESTOSr,  PaMlstaers,  Boston,  Hass. 

B.  W.  PUTNAM.  Agent, 

^tf  ll**}  and  11.5  State  St.,  Ohicagc 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

JOimUAL  OF  EDUCATIOIT, 

m — n — B-wnB^— 

The  I<e«dliifp  EdneatloiiAl  Jonntal  of  Amertcan  Sd 
ReprcaentatiYe  of  the  Best  Ttionvlits  and  ttie 
Sy-Bfenui  of  ilie  Covntrj.    Tbe  Best  Talent 

eared  as  Writers. 

■•»    ■ 

lOnifiH  OOKUSPONDINCI  AHD  HCHiHfllS 


With  England,  Franee,  Qermany,  Italy,  <lreeee»  Spate, 

India,  Japan,  Cliina  and  Australia. 

CENTENNIAL    DEPARTMENT, 

FRESH,  FULL  AND  INTERBSTING. 

SPECIAIi  DEPABTHKIVTS,  Sdited  by  First-clMS  Talent  :~8otoBM,  M»th*- 
matiM,  Lanfwige,  DlalogaM  and  Batertainmento,  State  and  OoUege  Kewi,  Prlnary 
and  Kindergarten. 

Onr  unprecedented  inocesa  for  the  first  year  leads  ni  to  make  greater  effort!  to  ad- 
Tanoe  the  Interests  of  education  during  the  year  before  us.  Teachers  and  edueatort  af 
grades  and  positions  need  our  Journal. 

Price,  $3  per  year,  in  adTance.    Postage  prepaid  by  Publisher. 

Address  CHAS.  C.  CHATFIEI.D,  Pnblisliear, 

lS-2  10  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

Tlie  State  Avrlenltnral  and  Heetaanieal  College. 

THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OF 


9 

•VTTIili  OE^ElSr  SEI'T.  16.  1875. 
Young  Women  admitted  on  same  condition  as  Young  Men, 

For  further  information  in  reference  to  conditions  of  admiflsion,  etc., 
tend  for  tbe  Univereity  Register.    Address 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  President, 

8-tf  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DBALBB8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

vunv  PUBmsiDro  ao0iNi» 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

nsusipoiis,  OB. 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 


SHILDOH^S  READERS 

A^  MEW  hHO  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 


g  TTlnrljial  rir«l«<«lTi  ii  iiial  ■rlitiil. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  'ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


^      SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH   OVER  250  ENGRAVINGS 
^  FROM    ORIGINAL   DESIGNS. 


,  _    SHELDON'S  PftlMER.  64  pp..       -      -      -       Price.   20c. 

^  I    SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp..      •      -        "      25c. 

g    SHELDON'S  SEGONO  READER.  192  pp..      -      -    "      60c. 

SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "      75c. 

^    SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp..     -      -    "  $1.25 

SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.     482  pp.        -       -       1-50 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  ptrt,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK. 
U  BROOKLYN, 

•^  CLEVKLAND,  O. 

"^  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 

g  O8¥nSO0,  N.  Y. 

•*-  ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

.g  MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 

BATH,  ME. 
.S  &C'.  &c.,  ftc 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "THE  BEST  "  by 

S;  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Nomal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

^  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Go  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

^  CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
S  WM.  J.  MILNE.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Genesco.  N.  Y. 

^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 

^  ALSO  SBOOMMENDED  BY 

I     SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introdnction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

TBOMAS  CRABLES, 

Care  Haslsit  Baonmis,  BooicMll«n, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

OirrOTS   OEOOBAPHIES. 

-louiu  .,  _  , 

GUVOT'S  MEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAFKY.  Quuu.fuUy 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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Politics  for  Toiing  Amencass. 

By  CHA&LES  NORDHOFF. 

Sebool  Bditf OB.  Umio.,  BbOf  I«Mitti«r,  $!•••. 


-**//  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  American  Boy  and  GirV* 

Th«  ichool  edition  of  thii  Admirable  treatiie  liai  been  prepared  by  the  aathor  nt  tko 
request  of  teeohere  of  public  and  priTnte  inetitntloni  In  every  eecfeioa  of  the  country. 

The  whole  work  hae  been  thorongfaly  rerlied,  and  MTend  Inportaat  ftatntM  have 
been  added  wUoh  mateilaUj  inereaw  ite  Talue  aa  a  text-book.  The  new  ohaptar  on 
the  etoflientary  mlee  for  the  oondact  of  deliberate  aaiembUee  flTee,  within  the  eoM 
paai  of  a  few  page*,  the  iibitanoe  of  a  **  Speaker*!  Mannal."  Debatiof  ■oeletlee,  and 
pnblio  meetinge  of  erery  kind,  will  find  it  a  moat  Talnable  aid  in  preeerTlng  order  and 
fhclUtatinff  the  diepatoh  of  bnaineae.  An  appendix  containe  the  Oonetitntlon  of  tke 
United  Statee,  with  qneetioni  npon  it,  referred  to  artide^  iootion  and  elaue;  the  I>oa- 
laratlon  of  Independence,  and  Washinfton*!  Farewell  Addreai.  A  oareftilly  prepamd 
index  Ihcilitatee  referenoe  to  nay  cnhloot  of  which  the  book  trenta. 

Vo  work  of  the  kind  erer  preeented,  in  to  compact  and  coBTonlent  a  Cum,  ao  mveh 
neeftil  information  on  nilijecta  with  which  cTcry  citiien  ihonld  be  familiar  fkvm  hie 
jeath;  and  thia  Information  ie  imparted  In  eo  conolae  a  manner,  and  with  aneh 
neee  of  itytof  that  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  who  reada  the  book  nmy  obtain  an 
rate  knowledge  of  the  prlndplea  and  praetlce  of  a  free  gOTomment,  and  the  right!  nnd 
dntlee  of  dtiaene.  —i. 

rrvm  0.  B.  STSTtoM,  <n  Of  **  Vtm  Muglmi  J^ntwal  ^  MaaKen.** 

Of  all  the  conn^iee  that  pretend  to  care  for  the  elementary  edncatlon  of  the  vhofe 
people,  itii  probable  that  the  United  Statei  glTce  the  least  heed  to  instmction  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  pabllc  aifairs.  *  *  *  Until  now  we  hare  had  no  book  that 
treated  in  an  elementary  way  of  the  fnndamentnl  principles  which  sbonld  gvlde  the 
Americacs  in  the  management  of  public  aflUrt,  and  that  was  adapted  to  naa  In  the 
common  schools.  **  Politics  for  Tonng  Americans,**  written  by  Oharlee  Hordhoffi  and 
published  the  present  year  by  the  Harpers,  leaTse  Tcry  little  to  be  desired.  To  Implore 
upon  Mr.  Nordhoff  *s  presentation  of  the  eutject  would  be  no  easy  matter,  whether  we 
consider  the  scope  of  the  topics  which  he  diecussss,  the  spirit  in  which  he  condnots  tho 
discussion,  or  the  literary  handling. 


JBslPoet  J^om  a  Utttr  bg  CA«  Hon.  Datid  A.  WsLts,  laU  U,  S,  Oommbai^mtr  ^ 
Tou  have  called  your  book  *'  Politics  for  Tonng  Americans."  I  haTc  read  It  meet 
carefully,  as  you  know,  ftom  the  proof-sheets,  and  I  think  the  word  **  Tonng,**  in  th« 
title,  ought  to  be  dropped;  for  there  is  no  American,  howerer  familiar  he  may  be  with 
onr  public  polity,  but  must  experience  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  examining  such  a 
complete,  clear,  and  at  the  eame  time  truthful  exhibit  of  the  nature,  functions,  and, 
what  is  DOW  even  more  important,  the  *'  limitations  of  onr  goTernment— the  prindplee 
upon  which  it  has  been  based  and  the  motire  powers  which  propel  it. 

I  truly  belicTe  that  if  eosse  agency  could  be  doTieod  whereby  every  man,  woman  and 
child  (oTcr  ten  or  twelre  years  of  age)  in  our  country  could  be  penuaded  or  compelled 
to  read  your  book,  that  it  would  be  productlTe  of  more  g<)od,  and  do  more  to  perpetnaCe 
our  free  Institutions  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  political  and  priTate  morality 
than  all  the  preaching,  legislating,  and  couTention  "reaolTing,**  that  will  be  done 
within  the  next  fire  years.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  pretty  strong AdrlBement,  but  if 
I  knew  how  to  make  one  stronger  I  would  write  it. 

I  am  truly  yours,  DAYID  A.  WKLL8. 

^    NoBWioH,  OonnBOTiovT,  KoTsmberSl,  1S74. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  eafer  guide  for  a  young  man  getting  ready  to  "cast  hi* 
first  baUot.-rAs  UTofioa,  H.  T.  ••-•/•■*  aw 

We  know  of  no  such  compact  exposition  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  tha  basis  of  oar 
govemment.— Bif#is(o  (kmrUr, 

liiberal  terme  for  first  Introduction.    Oopies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Intro* 
duction  sent  to  teachers  and  school  olBcers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

tM  Address  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Indianapolis. 


DALTOFS  FSYSIOLOGT. 


A  TREATIES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

IVor  Schools,  Families  and  Colleges.    Bj  J.  O.  Daltok,  M.  D.,  ProfessoT 

of  Phygiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  Kew 

York.  With  illostrations.  12mo.  Half  Leather.  BeUil 

price,  $1.60;  Introduction,  $1 ;  Exchange,  76  cts. 


It  is  beHeved  that  thisvohime  will  be  found  ^present  the  fiUkst^ 
simplest^  and  most  authentic  exposition  of  scientific  Physiology^ 
.brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day^  and  that  by  its  ar- 
rangement and  illustrations  it  will  facilitate  very  considerably  the 
popular  study  of  this  imporUmt  subject.  The  latest  edition  contains 
%a  pages  of  Anatomy  additional. 


NEW 


COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS.    SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME. 


sou  OF  THB  BISTIHOTITS  FBATUlUBSs 

1.    -It  is  a  Complete  System,  in  Three  Copy  Books,  of  easy  and  regular 

gradation. 
:2.    The  grade  is  sufficiently  Progressive  to  include  all  the  Small  liCtters, 

Capitals  and  Pigures  in  No.  2  Copy  Book. 
8.    Cnly  One  Style  of  each  Capital  and  Small  Letter  is  employed,  and 

that  the  most  approved  for  Simplicity  and  Grace. 
4.    A  Uniform  Scale  and  Proportion  oF  all  the  Letters  is  observed 

throughout  the  System. 
•5.    Theoretical  analysis,  that  is  of  no  aid  to  the  pradioal  acquirement  of 

the  art)  v^  omitted. 
^.    The  Ruling  is  Simple,  Open,  and  Distinct,  with  Dark  Blue  lines  to 

write  upon,  and  Light  lines  of  the  same  color  for  guides. 
7.    The  Ruling  and  Proportions  of  the  letters  are  beaotiftilly  indicated 

on  the  Copies  by  an  Engraved  Scale  Dotted. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRICE,  $1.20  PER  DOZEN. 

2^tf  Applj  te  J.  K.  OLOOTT,  bdiaaafdii. 


Politics  for  Toiing  Americans. 

By  GHA&LES  NORDHOFF. 

Sebool  Xdltf OB,  Umia.,  Half  Iie«tti«r,  $1.00. 


**//  shatdd  be  in  the  hand  of  every  American  Boy  and  Ghi,^* 

TIm  •ohool  edition  of  thii  Admirable  treatise  hai  been  prepared  by  tlie  anther  at  tka 
reqnett  of  teachers  of  pnblie  and  prirate  inetitntione  in  every  eection  of  the  oovntry. 

The  whole  work  hae  been  thorovghly  tvrlied,  and  MTend  Inportant  ftatant  hava 
been  added  whioh  mateilallj  iaereaae  Ite  Talae  ae  a  text-book.  The  new  chapter  on 
the  elemeniary  rnlee  for  the  condnot  of  deliberate  aaeembUee  giree,  within  the  coar> 
paai  of  a  few  page*,  the  inbitanoe  of  a  *'  Speaker*!  Manual."  Debating  eooletiee,  and 
public  meetings  of  erery  kind,  will  find  it  a  meet  Talnable  aid  in  preeerTing  order  and 
fhcilitating  the  dispatch  of  bocinesf .  An  appendix  contains  the  Oonstitutfcn  «f  <be 
United  States,  with  qnscticns  npon  it,  referred  to  artielc«  scctioa  and  dance;  the  I>cc> 
laratlon  of  Independence,  and  Wachlngtcn's  Farewell  Address.  A  careftiUy  prefarcd 
Index  ihctlitates  reference  to  aaj  snl^cct  of  which  the  book  treata. 

Vo  work  of  the  kind  CTcr  presented,  in  so  compact  and  conTcnicnt  a  farm,  so  araoh 
nseftal  information  on  sntjects  with  which  erery  oitiien  shonld  be  fsasiliar  fkvm  his 
youth;  and  this  information  Is  Imparted  In  so  concise  a  manner,  and  with  anch  dear- 
aess  of  style,  that  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  who  reads  the  book  may  obtain  an  aaen- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  a  free  goTcrnmeni,  and  the  rights  and 
dutiee  of  citiaens.  — 

rrvm  0.  B.  STSTtoM,  <a  Of  **  New  l^flani  Jvmmul  tf  MdaMUumJ" 

Of  all  the  countries  that  pretend  to  care  for  the  elementary  edacation  of  the  vhoU 
people,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  glTss  the  least  heed  to  instruction  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  npon  public  affairs.  *  ^  *  Until  now  we  hare  had  no  book  that 
treated  In  an  elementary  way  of  the  ftindamental  principles  which  should  guide  the 
Americans  in  the  management  of  public  aiUrs,  and  that  was  adapted  to  nae.ln  the 
common  schools.  '*  Politics  for  Toung  Americans,'*  written  by  Charles  HordhoO;  and 
published  the  present  year  by  the  Harpers,  leaves  rery  little  to  be  desired.  To  improve 
upon  Mr.  Nordhoff*s  presentation  of  the  sultJect  would  be  no  easy  matter,  whether  we 
consider  the  scope  of  the  topics  which  he  discumes,  the  spirit  In  which  he  conducts  tha 
dfscuesion,  or  the  literary  handling. 


JBslraet  /Vom  a  Utttr  bg  CA«  Hon.  Datid  A.  WxlLs,  lole  U,  B,  OommkUomtr  ^ 
Ton  hare  called  your  bodt  **  Politics  for  Toung  Americans.*'  I  have  read  it  meet 
carefully,  as  yon  know,  from  the  proof-sheets,  and  I  think  the  word  **  Toung,"  la  the 
title,  ought  to  be  dropped;  for  there  Is  no  American,  howerer  familiar  he  may  be  with 
oar  public  polity,  but  must  experience  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  examining  such  a 
complete,  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  truthful  exhibit  of  the  nature,  functions,  and, 
what  is  now  even  more  important,  the  **  limitations  of  our  gOTernment— the  prindplec 
npon  which  it  has  been  based  and  the  motive  powers  which  propel  it. 

I  truly  believe  that  if  bobm  agency  could  be  davisod  whereby  every  man,  woman  and 
child  (over  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age)  in  our  country  could  be  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  read  your  book,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  more  gqod,  and  do  more  to  perpetuate 
our  free  institutions  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  political  and  private  morality 
than  all  the  preaching,  legislating,  and  convention  '* resolving,"  that  will  be  done 
within  the  next  five  years.  I  am  aware  that  this  Is  a  pretty  strong edviiement,  but  if 
I  knew  how  to  make  one  stronger  I  would  write  it, 

I  am  truly  yours,  DAYID  A.  WELLS. 

^    MonwiOB ,  OoirnsoTiouT,  H ovember  81, 1S74. 

It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  find  a  safer  guide  for  a  young  man  getting  ready  to  "cast  his 
first  baUot.-rAe  JTctfoa,  M.  T. 

We  know  of  no  such  compact  exposition  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bads  of  oar 
government.— Biffisio  Osarfer. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  Introduction.    Oopies  fbr  examination  with  a  view  to  Intro- 
duction sent  to  teachers  and  school  olBcers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

S-tf  Addrsss  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


DALTON'S  FSTSIOLOaT. 


A  TREATIES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 

VoT  Schools,  Families  and  Colleges.    Bj  J.  O.  Daltok,  M.  D.,  ProfeisOT 

of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons^  Kew 

York.  With  illostrations.  12mo.  Half  Leather.  BeUil 

price,  $1.60;  Introduction,  $1;  Exchange,  76  cts. 


It  is  beHeved  thai  this  volume  will  be  found  ^present  the  fullest^ 
simplest^  and  most  authentic  exposition  of  scientific  Physiolog^y 
-hmtght  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day^  and  that  by  its  ar- 
rangement and  illustrations  it  will  fcuiUtate  very  considerably  the 
popular  study  of  this  important  stdject.  The  latest  edition  contains 
%a  pages  of  Anatomy  additional. 


NEW 

AaierlMUi  SritoB  •!  P«msMU»< 


COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS.    SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME. 


sou  OF  THB  BISTIHOTITS  FBATUlUBSs 

1.   -It  is  a  Complete  System,  in  Three  Copy  Books,  of  easy  and  regular 

gradation. 
:2.    The  grade  is  sufficiently  Progressive  to  include  all  the  Small  Letters, 

Capitals  and  Pigures  in  No.  2  Copy  Book. 
%,    Cnly  One  Style  of  each  Capital  and  Small  Letter  is  employed,  and 

that  the  most  approved  for  Simplicity  and  Grace. 
4.    A  Uniform  Scale  and  Proportion  o¥  all  the  Letters  is  observed 

throughout  the  System. 
•5.    Theoretical  analysis,  that  is  of  no  aid  to  the  practical  acquirement  of 

the  art)  ^b  omitted. 
^.    The  Ruling  is  Simple,  Open,  and  Distinct,  with  Dark  Blue  lines  to 

write  upon,  and  Light  lines  of  the  same  color  for  guides. 
7.    The  Ruling  and  Proportions  of  the  letters  are  beautiftilly  indicated 

on  the  Copies  by  an  Engraved  Scale  Dotted. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRICE,  $1.20  PER  DOZEN, 
^tf  Apply  te  J.  K.  OLOOTT,  IndittAp61ii. 


WEBSTEH'S  UITABIIIDOED 

8000  BDf rarlngs ;  1840  paget  Qnarto.    Price  f  12. 

WOVM  PA(»E9  €OI«OBEB  PI.ATES. 

▲L80 

Webster'i  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings.    Price  $5. 

4VTIi«  VaSIobaI  StandArd. 

PBOOF,~90  TO  1. 

Tht  mIm  of  Wtbttor*!  DIotionAriet  throughout  the  eonntry  in  1873  vere  20  tlmoa  mib 
Itfge  M  the  Mlee  of  asy  other  DiotioDeriei.  We  will  eead  proof  of  thte  on  eppllcfttloB  ». 
and  inch  Mle  ttill  contlnnee. 

• 

More  than  THIRTY  THOVSAVB  ooplee  of  Webeter*i  Unabribged  hare  bean 
placed  In  ae  many  Pablie  Schoola  in  the  United  fitatee,  by  State  eaactmanti  or  School' 
OfBoert.    Can  yon  better  promote  the  canie  of  edaoatlon  and  the  good  of  commnnitj 
than  by  harlng  a  copy  of  Webiter*t  Unabridged  In  yonr  family,  and  trying  to  baTe  a. 
copy  In  each  of  yonr  Sehooli?  * 

From  BoT.  W.  H.  H.  Mobbat,  Boston,  Jan.  19i  1876.—**  The  eermonf  which  I  hav« 

■ 

preached  to  my  people  dnring  the  last  three  montha,  hare  been  the  outgrowth  of  BIMo- 
meditation  alone.    I  hare  not  made  a  library  reference  in  constructing  one  of  thorn. 
The  two  Tolumea  which  I  haTC  by  my  side  or  on  my  kneee  when  dictating  them  Bro> 
the  New  Testament  and  Webster's  Dictionary.    The  former  I  find  to  be  worth  more  to 
me,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the  people,  than  all  the  books  of  theology  in  tbo 
world.    And  the  latter  contains  not  only  the  germs,  but  the  expressed  wealth,  of  all 
Xnglish  literature.    From  the  one,  I  get  my  facts  and  my  inspiration ;  from  the  other, 
I  am  taught  exactnem  in  deflnitiou  and  precision  of  statement.    Herer  until  I  shut 
myself  oif  from  all  other  books  and  confined  myself  exoluiiTely  to  these  two,  did  I 
know  how  perfectly  equipped  for  flight  the  mind  is  that  has  on  either  side  of  it  theao 
wings  of  power.** 
8-1  Published  by  «•  *  €.  HEBRIAM,  Springfield,  Vast. 

J.  &  FTdRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

▲ND  DXALIB8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

Qwnv  rmufisma  omm^ 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

isv. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s  Educational  Series. 


8PE0IAL  PBICB  Z.I8T. 

!•    Wtiwtl  Pr<ee— Vrora  whtoli  the  nsiuil  DUooanti  are  Bade  to  the  Trade. 

8.    IntrodnetlOB  Prt«e~(Two-th{rd8  retail)  for  eappliee  to  flret  introdvotion 
Into  sehoola  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  booki. 

S.    g^cliange  Priee  (one-half  retail)  for  snppliei  for  flrit  introdnotlon  whea 
hooke  of  limilar  grade,  that  were  in  actual  nee,  are  giren  in  exchange. 


WA&BIN'S  GB00BAPHII8. 

BeUil 
Prlcee. 

Intro- 
duction. 

Kx. 

change. 

Warreil'i  Hew  Prfnery  Oeograpb7..M^...M ..mm.... 

Warrea*i  Rew  Oommon  School  Geography... 

Warren*!  Mew  Physical  Geography 

$0  76 
188 
188 

1  90 

$0  60 
196 
1  26 

1  00 

f0  38 
•4 
M 

Wanren'i  Brief  Oonree  in  Geography... .....m......mm...m«m. 

76 

GBBBNS*8  GBAMKABS. 

Greenest  New  Introdnetion  to  Sogllsh  Grammar.....—^ 

Greene*e  New  Boglish  Gramniar......«...........>..M............. 

flpffeii'e  New  AnalTBie  of  the  Bnfflish  Laavnaffe. 

66 
106 
1  20 

87 
70 
80 

28 
63 
00 

HAGAB*B  MATH! IIATIG8. 

Hagar*f  Primarj  Iieeeoneln  Nnmben......^ ^  ... 

Hagar*t  Blementary  Arithmetic.. 

Hacar'e  Conision  Behool  Arithmetle...... 

80 

60 

1  00 

1  96 

1  26 

90 
84 
67 
84 
84 

16 
96 
60 

Hagar  f  Blementary  AIgebra..<.......<...M«....>..M.MMM..M.... 

Hagar'e  Blementary  Geometry.  ..^ 

88 
68 

FOB  TBAOHttfl. 

Hagar*!  Dictation  Probleme  and  Bevtawi  la  Written 

An'BluVTlv«*««*««eeeee«««««a«e«ee*««  •••••«••«  »«*««^»*  •••••«  •••••• 

Key  to  Bagar'i  Common  School  Arithmetic .^.......m. 

Key  to  Hagar*!  BtomeuUry  Algebra... ..«. 

60 
1  00 
1  96 

MOKBOB*B  BBADBBS  AND  8PELI.BR8. 

Konroe  !  viret  Aeafler«...........*.....M...t......«*..a..c..*MaM*... 

JConroe  8  second  Keafler.........M« ..«•••. •••«»%.••  M*MM..**M.aM 

Konroe  !  XDiro  ■i»eaQer........n.... .•..•..••..•*••.••....••  •.•.....*••• 

Uonroe  ■  jroorcu  tfeacier.. ................ ..M....M................... 

Monroe*!  Fifth  Header.. 

Monroe*!  Sixth  Beader.................. ...... ....................... 

SO 
60 
70 
84 
126 
160 

26 
86 

90 

34 
47 
66 
84 
100 

17 
23 

16 
26 
U 
48 
6S 
76 

18 

Monroe*!  Complete  Spelling  Book....^..... .». 

18 

MI8GXLLANE0U8. 

Apgar!*  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book..... 

Aoser!*  Men  Drawins  Paper.. ...m.... 

76 
26 
82 
1  00 
1  76 
32 

60 
17 
21 

67 

1  17 

21 

The  Geographical  Qnestion  Buck 

Monroe*^  Maunal  of  PhYsical  and  Vocal  Treinins......... 

Boyce'e  Manual  of  American  Literature....... 

Leach*!  Complete  Spelling  Book 

16 

Specimen  Oopiee  {except  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price, 

TeBebem  anil  Sebool  OAcem  mut  examine  these  New  Book!,  if  they  wieh 
to  keep  up  with  the  timee,  and  with  the  improTed  methods  of  inetraotion  which  now 
preTftil  in  the  be!t  ichooU. 

Oorreipondence  !ollcited. 

Addree!  OOWPBBTHWAIT  A  CO.,  Bdveatlonal  Pnbliiber!, 

•A  628  and  980  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

VBANCI8  B.  BXLDBN,  Western  Agent, 

96  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  8-ly 


STRAIGHT  WOOD  and  WROUGHT  IRON 


Gilchrist's  "Economic"  School  Desk, 

STROya,    COMFORTABLE,    HANDSOME,    CHEAP. 


I.B.&W 


Owning  my  om  Fftclory,  pkjing  no  nnti  or  roykltiet,  I  ctn  ftiniih 
k  No.  I  dMk  at  reuonabU  price*.     For  terma  or  lamplea,  addrata 
V.  M.  GILCHRIST, 
10-6m  Greenfleld,  Hancock  oo,  Ind. 

Ii  the  odIt  ob<  iddbIdi  8PK0I1L 
DAILT     IINU    or  ^HBODGH 
COACHES,  ufDIlnn: 
Tor  (II  |>o<Dl>  In  IOWA,  XBBStS. 
EA,  indCkllb.rala.    Tha  nMalchl 

Ilia,  SB!  mlB  la  BdTSBStaraltRr 
llDH.  HUBBCttag  dltwt  with  tb« 
iba  TarrllorlH  %%i  tha  PkHb  OOHt  i 

Tlia  areiiliic  IriJn  frum  lniliiLiiK[Kill>.  witb  alaepgr  to  BnrUBftsn.  arrlTaa  atOtaaba 
aalt  aitBtng.  obIt  ana  sight  out,  (iTlsg  puHaian  (ba  adiaetata  at  ii-eBrlBc  aWrolaa 

«Biiecl  at  BnillDctoB  or  OttiBiwa  for  Kaokak,  Oadar  Kapldi.  Ilinhallion.  Da* 

■olnai.  SI.  Paul,  and  all  polata  In  Iowa.  0>l  roar  tickata  Tia  tadlanapolla  aad  Paerla. 

rOS  SUCK  ISLAND  BBdDATBNPOBT,— ThaalrBlBsand  Bildnl|hIlralB>tnw 

iBdUaapolla,  rsBnlng  tliraD(ti  Frorla  and  Oalia.  arHia  at  Bock  lalaad  aad  Darta- 

KTt  1b  adianca  of  all  othar  roataa,  siakliit  bat  aaa  etaaota  of  can  tat  yalala  la 
H-Ihan  lllinoli  and  luwa.    Oat  jaar  Krkau  ifa  iBdliBapolla  and  Prorla. 
Tot  all  polBU  la  KANSAS,  OOLOBADu  and  tha  SODTHWIST,  tba  aTaalai  trala 
froiB  [ndiaaapolli,  irllh  thronrh  uwch  ila  Danillla.  aod  QnlBcr,  taA  Blaapar  *la  Pw- 
Tlaaad  Qalaabiirf,  arrliaa  at  Kaoaai  Oltf,  fli.  /oarph,  Alehlaan  and  Laannwanhaazt 
•raalDt,  balB(  ttaa  oalj  Ilaa  iritliaBt  a  tranar-r   Tha  ralJalf ht  train  frun  Indlaaapolia 
Tia  SaBTllla  or  Paoria  Qalncj,  arrlTaa  Ib  Kanraa  Htj.  St.  Joaaph,  Atchlann  and  LaaT- 
•Dwerth  naxi  Dornlna,  wnBaetlBg  eloaa  with  all  toada  dlTarflaa  tniB  ihoaa  pdati. 
Oat  Toar  tkkati  t\x  InrlUnapolla  and  Qnlncj. 
KtW  BOUTE  TO  TEXAS,— Tha  midnight  train  fnm  ladlaBapolli  Tia  DanTllla  or 
Paoria  and  HaoBlbal,  Ko..  makea  cloia  GonofctloB  with  tha  M,  K.  and  T.  BalhraT, 
(omina  tba  onljr  roBU  to  Sadalla,  rt.  B«tl,  Panoat.  Hanaton,  Oaltaalon  and  polaU 
IB  Mortbrrn  and  Caatral  Taiai,  wlthont  a  IraBifrr.   Tha  aiaBlBg  ITat»  from  ladiaaap- 
olla.  with  Thiaaah  Coach  Tia  Danillla  and  Blaaprr  Tla  Paoria,  taakaa  clina  eonnaclloa 
Tia  DaBTllla  or  Paoria  aad  Hanalbal  tor  Sadalla,  ri.  Bcoti  aad  Paraana.    Oat  Joar 

TBATILLEBBM  aar  waaUrapolBtcaa  BOW  Ukaaatehala.liaBd  bout  and  bM- 
dlaa,  aalacl  a  eomlorUUa  aaat  aad  kaap  It  to  daatlnallon. 
CHA8,  C  SlflTH,  ( 


PENMANSHIP. 

:o: ^ 

H.  HAWOBTH«B  C»pjr4IIip  mjmUm  li  the  <ml7  FBIl  HAHD  uytmn 
«f  PenmanBhip  pobliah^d. 

PviHMurjr  €*pjr  Sip*,  Betatl   PHm, SO  CMits 

M  M  ««        Introductory, 90  emits 

XBtenii«dlate€«pjrSUp«,Jt6toilPHo6, 45  Mats 

M  MM       Introdaetory, SO  eeatii 

Xaaval  of  P— ianalitp, SO  eenis 

BUkCKBOABB   STRIPS, 

OonflitiBff  of  Largo  Oapitalt,  for  the  top  of  Blaekboardt,       ....       $4l«00 
J^For  Balo  at  J.  B.  HDNT'8,  60  Bait  Waihtagtoii  Btroot,  ladlanapolU,  Ind. 

6-if  MAUETIA  HAWOETA9  Liberty,  Ind* 


CBNTSAL  BMK  8T9II, 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEZOLOaiOAXi  AND  KISCXLLANZOnS  B00Z8, 

Boiiday  Bohool  Librariaa;  BioglBg  Book*  for  ObviohM,  Day  0oliooto  aad  flabbaOi 
Sohoola.    Alio  a  food  Taritty  of  Gorman  bookii }  Sabbath  and  Day  flohool  Card*. 

No.  60  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 


TBJLOBBBd.— Boat  Dtoeonata  ftrtttf  and  n  nat  and  daak  for  fenehoia  to  •eompy 
irliltino  tho  etty.  «-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tnltlon  Froo  for  all,  and  In  orefy  Dopartment  of  the  UnlTonlty.  Ttmi  In  tho 
fofnlar  oonroe,  OoUeflato  and  Law,  begin  aa  follows :  Fint  Tom,  Sept.  IT,  1174 ; 
Oooond  Torm,  Jan.  M,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  AprU  8th,  1875. 


<Gontlnaeo  nine  monthi.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  doToted  to  tho  ezami- 
oatlon  of  caodidatee  for  admlmion  to  th«  Freehman  Olaaa,  at  whloh  all  wiihing  to  enter 
tho  UnlTerelty  are  eameetly  reqaeeted  lo  be  preeent.  Arrangementi  are  made  for  the 
admimion  of  tlndenti  to  the  UDiToreity  on  oertiflcate  from  saeh  high  eohoola  aa  the 
State  Board  of  Kdneation  hare  named,  without  re-^zamlnatlon.  The  ttndy  of  Oreok 
will  hereafter  be  eommenoed  in  the  Freehman  Clam.  Ladleo  are  admitted  on  tho  aamo 
terms  and  entitled  to  tho  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.j 


This  Department  is  looated  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  ISth  of  Ootober,  1S74. 
Letters  ox  inqoiry  respecting  this  Department  shoold  be  addressed  to  0.  fl.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faenlty. 

For  catalognes  or  information,  address  B.  0.  F08TBB,. 

JoHV  I.  Honniaov,  Secretary, 

t-tf  Proi.  Troslsos.  Bloomingtov,  Ind. 


EOLSOTJC  EDUGATIONAL  SBRiB8, 

■  I     ■  III*     —      ■   I  ■  I     m/^^^-^  I    »    I  I 

THE  BEST  BOOES  at  tb$  LOWEST  WtSSS 

MoOiiirey's  Readers  and  Speller,       Bdectic  Classical  Series, 
Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method, 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,      Andrews's  Consiitutioa  of  U.  8^ 
Rav's  Higher  Mathematics,  GoVs  Morals  and  Manners, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  GeographieiL         Norton's  Physics, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,       Brown's  Physiology, 
Yenable's  TJ.  S.  History,  Schuyler'sLogic, 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

DMwrlpttTe  Ctrcvlam  and  Pvie*-I<tota  to  mny  md<A 


PAYNE'S  JJOHOOL  8UPBBV18I0K. 

Chaptsbs  ok  School  Sufestisiok.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superin- 
tendence, Grading,  Arranging  Counaa  of  Study,  Preparation  and 
Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports,  Examinations  for  Promotions^ 

etc    12mo.,  216  pp.    Frice,  $l*g6« 

Tbii  If  tb«  flrtt  BBd  only  wortc  ever  pabllttard  oo  tbe  Art  of  Bcbool  Bnporrlalon.  Jft 
it  teTftlvAble  to  Boards  of  Idaoation,  Saporlntondtats,  PrlaelpAla  and  Toachort,  aad  to 
a  ooaploto  toxt-book  for  Stadeato  of  MoraiAl  and  otbor  Boboob,  wbo  aro  prepariag  for 
Mboolwork.. 


SABVSY'S  LAKaUAaS  Lsssoin. 

t    Botoil,  80  eti.;  Introdnction  and  Sanplo  Oopj,  22  ctf.;  XzobsBfo,  If 

*  It  bltr  the  mark  exactly.  In  oar  opinion  It  ba«  no  equal."— 8vp*t  Bo  san,  Boob- 
etter,  Minn. 

'*Ilio  best  jet  pvbMebed ;  HarTey  bao  atrnck  tbo  *lead.'  '*— flvp**.  WALxna,  Ltana,  O. 

*'  Tbe  Tery  book  we  need  in  oar  primary  ichoole.  Tbe  worke  on  compoeition  §Am  to* 
bigh.  Hitherto  I  bare  teen  nothing  that  oomee  down  to  tbe  comprehoneion  of  ebil- 
dren.**— a.  M.  Coltiw,  Bap't.  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

**It  ieeme  joet  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  toaohor  and  papll.**— F.  B.  Ckw- 
WITT,  6np*t.  GrayiOD  Co.,  Ky. 

**  I  regard  it  ae  the  *  one  thing  needfbr  In  oar  pablie  leboob.  A  perfect  gem.*'— A. 
K.  WxAT,  Bap't.  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

*'  Admirable.  1  have  leen  nothing  more  elm  pie  and  oatiifactory  for  tbo  flrit  yean  of 
training  In  tbe  Xaglieh  Langnago."— Bnp*t.  TAmBBi.L«  Xaat  Saginaw,  Mich. 

'*  Bbonld  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  wo  need  eo  badly  in  primary  do- 
partmente  je  graded  and  systematic  work.^—JMO.  K.  McGbb,  8np*t.  Browa  Co.,  Ind. 

*'  I  regard  it  aa  an  laTalnable  text*book  for  yoang  wonld>be  grammarians  In  primary 
departments. "—Hon.  B.  M.  LusHax,  Agent  Peabody  Fond,  La. 

**  Jnat  what  I  bave  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  tbo  very 
little  oneo,  and  not  only  grammarians  but  teachers  lall  here;  bnt  with  the  help  of  this 
little  bouk  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  grammar  an  int-reeting  aod  pleasant  stndy 
fbr  my  little  class  before  tbey  are  aware  of  it."— B.  OnAwroan,  North  Bast,  Pa. 

'*An  admirsbie  little  book,  and  its  proper  nse  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  otndy  of 

Sammar  interesting  and  profitable  to  tbe  beginner."— Taos.  B.  Lamb,  Snperlntendent 
atthews  Co.,  Va. 

"The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  throagh."— F.  J. 
AsHBunx,  W.  Union,  W.  Ya. 

**  Hare  read  Harrey's  Langaage  Lessons  carefully,  and  mnst  «ay  I  consider  It  by  fsr 
tbo  best  work  on  the  subject  for  beginners  I  bare  seen."— D.  P.  Powbbs,  Oonaty  BU"^ 
perintendent,  BcottsTille,  Ya. 

**  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  tbe  nse  of  words,  and  to  expresa 
tluDVgbt  In  an  easy  and  natural  manner."— J.  A.  Uitobbll,  Bnp't.,  London,  Tonn. 

**  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  tbe  one  thing  needful  in  the  school  room." — C. 
W.  Abhbtroho,  Bupt*t.  ¥rarrick  Co.,  Ind. 

wnsour,  mssLa  s  co.,  rvbibhm. 

i-tf  daelaasU  •■<  Saw  TMPk> 


STILLUT  AD7AI7CEI 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


Over  IM^OOO  DOW  m  ate,    Ev- 
ery Kitguaranital  for  four|'}e«n. 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

TSE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
1r«  BSBlAnllj  sSH  tbe  TrlniDiih  u  twrcnd  all  ooBpulun  tlii  But  Bekool  DHk  ■■ 

•ublMlteB.  Mdiw  (kin  BAbV  tko  b*v  Bahoal  Hohh  sF  ladlua  •»  Hkt^d  witk  It, 
ud  V*  biT*  Ttt  to  h«r  af  tk*  fliit  «» tl  dUntlirkcilloB.  Tlu  lUFEBIOB  WORX- 
■AMBHIF  sDd  TIHIBH  af  oar  rurnltsn  mikH  lU  mt  gr»Ur  thin  Ifait  of  mnat 
•tkar  Mwnftclann,  bat  onr  bii«]uI>4  iMllltlH  ud  )■■« 

ur  S*MnU>  OcwtftUUaii..    Dw<t'lfi}rfilUttm^feiidiriai  ni 

Wob«a,  H«pa,  Oharti, 

Fhllosophioftl  Apparktns, 
Pbyiiologioal  Obarta, 
Slottonudes. 

Tnuteei'  snd  Teaohen' 
Heaords. 
Blaokboftrdt,  Crayoni,  Liquid  Slaticg,  Patent 
Brasera  ^d  ererrtblDg  reqolred  in  the  Sohool 


Church  and  Halt  Seating  and  OfRce  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

JVsmpAiui,  Honat  Work,  Sguart  JJtaling. 


•~  K.  SlCKIlUOX. 


;       ' 


^^,Uxeestirornu25ci,^ 


*^*»«i»  .«v«^^ 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE^Yalparaifio,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  ito  winter  term 
with  941  Stadents  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  Itt,  1S78.  The  enreilmeBi 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Okie,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  ;Becond  term,  ^26;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  875.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

HepttrtmentB — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  ftimished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

M^For  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forward^  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWIf  ,  Principal, 

a-tf 


Hidpath's  School  History, 

or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Sdacaton  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
uable work.  Among  ita  many  difitinctive  ezcellencieB  are  the  unity,  ao-  * 
curacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Karrative;  its  freedom  from  prejadice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  ito 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  seriea 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 

portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  aigiuU  me- 
eeas  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

Fr^Mi  O.  H.  TODD,  County'  Bvpt.  Betowwre  Co.,  Ind.— It  !•  the  bMt 

t«xt-book  OB  the  tableet  I  hAT«  erer  exAnuned.  I  abb  aatitlled  that  It  will  beooaao  th« 
•tandard  text- book  in  o«r  lehoolt,  and  wfll  mark  an  era  la  writing  the  hietorj  of  ovr 
conntry. 


Vwmm  H.  W.  BBTAirr,  A.  B.»  8v|»t.  of  0«lMola,  Joaicotovn,  Ind. 

After  one  month**  •xferlenca,  my  etudeoti  lay  that  they  ImTo  already  lealved  more 
practical  Hietory  from  it  than  f^om  ell  their  preTione  etndiee,  a  statement  that  I  can 

From  W.  B.  MOVOHTOHy  A.  M.,  P»oC  of  BUatonr,  ImdioBo  Stoto 
Vmivonity.— An  examination  of  Bldpath*e  History  will  convince  any  ednoator  of 
Ite  many  exeelienciea.  The  etyle  ie  fascinating;  the  ohimlflcattoa  emiect.  It  woald 
be  well  fer  the  patri«tiem  of  the  Hation  if  it  were  need  in  efery  lohool  in  the  land. 

From  C.  I*.  HOTTEI<,  B.  PH.,  PHm.of  Mlv^  Sebool,  Cleor  Hprium^ 
Iiid.->I  eoneider  Bidpath'e  History  superior  to  all  others.  It  Is  Interesting  Snd  spfr> 
ited  in  narratiTe,  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  and  has  an  admirable  series  of  progres- 
siTo  maps  and  ohroitological  charts. 


From  Bew.  O.  W.  BICE.  A.  H.,  Prim.  Battio  Orou€l  Collofflmio  Im« 
•tltmtOi  Imd*— In  its  style  of  description,  its  arrangement,  tta  chronological  tablee» 
its  table  of  Toyagee,  and,  in  short,  in  perhaps  all  respects,  the  Work  exceeds  anything 
of  the  kind  extant.    The  facts  are  expressed  with  all  the  attractions  of  romance. 

From  C.  B.  ATKIKSOH,  Smpi.  Hormal  and  Qmded  S«hoola» 
JomoaborOy  Imd.— 1  uohesitatiuffly  prononoce  it  superior  to  any  other  text-book 
on  History  that  I  have  examined.  The  Historical  Oharts  pecnllar  to  this  work  are, 
within  themselves,  an  epitome  of  History,  invaluable  for  olijective  teaching  and  for 
reviews. 

From  E.  SL  BUTUBB.  ««»<•  Public  Seboola,  AtUoo,  luiL-I  have 
never  examined  a  book  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  more  I  examine  it  the  greater  Ie 
my  delight.  1  can  only  say  ibst  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  towering  genius  of 
the  author.  The  crowning  features  of  the  work  are  its  topographical  and  progrsssive 
Haps  and  Charts.  This  work  needs  but  an  impartial  examination  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority. 

"From  H.  T.  HcCIJNB,  Prim.  Pmbllc  Sehoola,  Thomtowm,  Imd«— 

It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  much  superior  to  any  school  history  extant. 

Price,  $1.76.    Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  offlcera 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JOIIES  BROTHBBS  ft  CO.,  Publishers. 
1-  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  papular  Institution  ia  prepared  to  receive  students  tA  aaj  tim^ 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to 'a  good 
practical  Education. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools* 
Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 
A  three  years^  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  bat  little  inHs- 
rior  to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equalpriv- 
ileres.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  nilo- 
sophical  Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

'-  Board  can  be  had  In  the  village  for  $8  to  $3.26  per  week,  inclodiBg 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.    A  Boardine  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms, 

?^ives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
rom  $1  to  $2  per  week.    A  great  manv  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Fwrtievlar  Attention  glTea  to  gettlag  good  rita^tloM  for  yoosf  LadlM. 

Termi  ia  adTanoe  in  Hlffh  School  ft-om  86  oenti  to  f  1  per  wtok.  In  OomMorelal  9«- 
partment,  par  weak,  f  1.    In  ftcMMnar  flolMwl,  76  oanta. 

Those  who  take  ieaaona  In  Made  pay  a  tinall  additional  fee  for  nee  of  inetmneal 
and  inetrnetion. 

The  Winter  Term  will  becia  Jan.  4, 1876,  and  oontinne  t voire  weeka;  and  the  qprtag 
term  will  befin  April  4,  and  ooatinne  tnvlTo  weoka. 

Sploeland  ia  sitaated  in  Benry  oonoty,  Indiana,  2){  mllee  north  of  Danreith«  aad  8 
•oath  of  Newcastle,  to  whioh  plaoee  dsAly  roate  lines  are  eetahlished. 

For  farther  informrtlon  or  Catalof  nee,  address 

6-tf TmeTHT  WimOg.  Frt»etF*l> 


'9 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Popular  Education^  Science  and  Literature, 

BeauHfuUy  JHustrtded. 

Tke  Tolnnse  ter  16V«  will  contain  lllostrated  papers  on  Mataral  HiaCory 
Physical  Geography^  the  Manners  and  Onstoms,  Goetaraes,  Modeeof  Tnavel,  Balldlnn* 
etc.,  of  divers  peoples;  the  Jaana  and  Flora  of  the  countiiee  of  the  world;  Stories  for 
Children  (to  se  read  alood  %9  tsod  pnplls);  Inoldeati  of  noto  ia  RJstsry . 

Other  articles,  Solentlflo  or  Pedagogic,  also  will  he  illnatrated  whenetor  the  ful^laat 
can  be  made  plainer,  or  the  dlsoassioB  rendered  more  complete  thereby. 

A  MaffABine  lor  the  Teoeher  t  Xach  Tolnme  systematically  aims  to  give  prae- 
tical  help  to  the  bosy  teacher.  It  will  be  foand  to  well  snpplemenc  the  work  of  the 
Ihdiaha  Sohool  JovaXAL. 

Home  and  Sebool  is  said  by  at!  critfes,  the  press,  and  its  sabteribor*,  tootaed 
alone  in  its  capacity  to  Impart  the  most  aeeful  Instraction  in  the  moet  entertaining 
manner.    Six  Jinndrod  PAgpee  a  year  at  $i.90.    Agent*  wanted. 

Premiams  to  AgenU  range  f^om  12  to  $2,000.  Clubbed  with  Indiana  School  Journal, 
at  $2.75  a  year,    oend  10  cents  for  Specimen  copy  and  Premium  list  to 

JOHH  P.  HOmrOM  dk  CO.,  Pnblleboi«» 

2~3m 166  and  168  West  Main  St.,  Loqisyjlle,  Ky, 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Science  uf  Kdacation  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M.........^.-^......^  91  60 

The  Tekchers*  Institnte ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Tonng  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowlo    1  tf 
Lessons  in  Objects — Oradoated  Series,  arranged  by  K.  A.  Shelden....MM.MM.....olo.    1  76 

School  Oorerament— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M...^..........M.».do    1  60 

iCdacation  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^.....m..............  ...^oIo    1  76 

Sex  and  Edneatlon;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  ibr  Girls,  by  Idward  B.  Clarke,  M.  B.  cle.    1  26 
Sex  in  Bdncation— a  reply  te  the  aboTO  book— Idited  by  Mrs*  Jnlia  Ward  Howa, 

elo.    1S6 
The  Bnlldisg  ef  a  Brain,  by  1.  B.  Clarke,  M.  I)..................... ......clo.    I  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

Itf  BOWBH,  STBWABT  A  CO.,  80  West  Watkingtoa  at. 
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PUBLISH£D   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO,,  N.  Y. 

QXTYOTTS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

FO/e  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  SmaU  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,     79c 
GXJYCyrS  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GECXSRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illua.    **     fi.Jb 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  100  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  wtuch  6  are  double  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,    $3.05 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lessons.    xz&  pans, t Price,   $1.00 

GUYOT'S  COMMONSCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, "  a.oo 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  bGuyot's last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **         axx» 

FELTER*S  ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  erer  pubUsbed,  Price,     30c 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "         toe. 

FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, **    $t.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exex^ 
dscs  are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET*S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLBY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  IimtODUCTiON  to  the  stndy 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correcrion  of  errors  in  speech . .     Price,   *  60c 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course  .. .    '«    %xjsn 
These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  ute  or  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  Sl  Sontlierland'0  Patent 

Copjp"  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  nVE  BOOKS, Price,  loc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     xsc.  each. 

Vere  Foster^s  Series  of  Dra^wing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  tne  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  zsc.  per  book. 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       7sc, 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    tx.ib 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, **      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, "      i.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, *♦      i.as 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $3.00 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "        3.00 


1  heae  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COM''OSITION, "        x.so 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE *♦        i.io 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC,        •'         x.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, "        a.as 


'The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  iftid  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educatonrto  compare  them  with  others.  Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two;4hfads  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-hailf  retail  price. 

For  drculais,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

miomiafBi  01ia.i*le«i« 

Care  Hadlkv  Bkothsxs,  Booksellen,  63  &  35  Waihin/a^ton  9' 

H = 


Tenney's  Elements  of  Zoology,  (new)< 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  if  prepared  to  receive  ttodents  at  aaj  tim^ 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Puhlic  Sdhools* 
Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 
A  three  years*  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  bat  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  00th  sexes  have  eqaalpriv- 
ileges.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  I%il^ 
so^ical  Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

-  •  Board  can  be  had  In  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.26  per  week,  inclodiBg 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boardine  Hall,  with  furnished  rooma, 
eives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  ooard  themselves,  of  saving 
from  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  m 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Parttenlar  AtteatiOB  giren  to  fettfng  good  litaatioM  for  joang  La41m. 

Toms  In  »dT*Boe  In  High  School  from  66  oenta  to  ft  per  weak.  In  OomMoreiol  Bo- 
ptftmont,  por  weok,  fl.    In  OrwwBnr  floboolt  76  oonts. 

TboM  who  tnko  laMoni  in  Muio  pnj  n  smnll  ndditlonnl  fee  for  uo  of  inotrnment 
•nd  Instrnotlon. 

Tlie  Winter  Term  will  begin  Jan.  4, 1976,  nnd  oontlnne  twelre  weeks;  nnd  the  q»rlag 
term  will  begin  April  4,  and  oontlnne  tmelve  week*. 

SpioeUnd  is  eitiinted  In  Benry  ooaoty,  Xndlnnn,  2>{  mllee  north  of  Danroltk*  nad  S 
•onth  of  Hewoeetle,  to  which  plooee  dsUjr  route  linee  nre  eetnbliihed. 

For  fhrther  informrtlon  or  Gntnlognes,  address 

6-tf TmeTHT  WlMWy,  Prti»ei>«l> 

DEZorKxe  Axxd  SoUOol, 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Popular  Education^  Science  and  LiUnUurt, 

Beautifully  IHustrated, 

Tk«  V«lwB«  ter  iani%  wtll  contain  lUnstrated  papers  on  Nataral  History 
Fbysieal  Geography,  the  Hannors  and  Oosunns,  Costnmes,  Modssof  Tsavel,  Bnlldlngs* 
etc.,  of  dirers  peoples;  the  Fanna  and  Flora  of  the  countries  of  the  world;  Stories  for 
Children  (to  ne  ivad  alond  to>  good  pnpUs);  InoldssCs  of  not*  in  Rlslory . 

Other  articles,  SolenttSo  or  Pedagogio,  also  will  bo  illustrated  whenoTor  the  snl^Joot 
ean  be  made  plainer,  or  the  disoumion  rendered  more  eomplete  thereby. 

A  Hagaaine  for  (be  Teaelier:  Kach  rolume  systematically  alms  to  givonmo* 
tical  help  to  the  busy  teacher.  It  will  be  found  to  well  supplement  the  work  of  the 
IifDiAiiA  School  Jouuital. 

Home  and  Sebool  is  said  by  all  eritlei,  the  press,  and  Its  subterfbors,  toocwid 
alone  la  its  capacity  to  impart  the  most  useful  instruction  Jn  the  most  ontertainiBg 
manner.    Six  Hnadred  PAgpea  a  year  at  #l.50.    Agents  wanted. 

Premiums  to  AgenU  range  f^om  12  to  $2,000.  Clubbed  with  Indiana  School  Journal, 
at  92.76  a  year.    Send  10  cents  for  Specimen  copy  and  Premium  list  to 

jrOHlf  p.  MORTON  dk  CO.,  PablialMn» 

%^m 169  and  16B  West  Main  St..  Louisville,  Ey, 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Science  uf  Xduoation  and  Art  of  Teadiing,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M... .......••.• .^  f  1  60 

The  Tekchers*  Institute ;  or.  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  SS 
Lessons  in  Objects— Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  K.  A.  Sheldon .....«« .......i.olo.    1  76 

School  Ooremment— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sswell,  A.  II...m.....,....-«..oIo    1  60 

Education  of  American  Olrls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt... mm«.....«....... m.»oIo    1  76 

Sox  and  Xduoation;  or,  A  Fair  Chancs  fbr  Girls,  by  Idwmrd  B.  Obirke,  M.  D.  ole.    1  16 
Sex  in  Xduoation—*  reply  to  tho  abore  book-— Bditsd  by  Mn.  Julia  Ward  Hsws. 

ole.   IS6 
The  Buildlsg  of  a  Brain,  by  X.  B.  Clarke,  K.  B ......elo.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  reortpt  of  retail  price. 

Itf  BOWXH,  8TXWABT  k  CO.,  80  West  WathlnglOB  St. 
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PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  Ca,  N.  Y. 

OtTTOrnS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOIf  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT*S  ELEBCENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  Olustrated,  Prica,     750. 
GXJYOT*S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPIIY.  Quarto.  ftiUy  iUua.    »*      fx.Ji 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT*S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auano,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  xoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,   $0^5 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT*S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lessons,    x  18  pages, » Price,   $1.00 

GUYOrs  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, "  fl.oo 

GUYOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  ThUisGuyot'sIastaad 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  8l  text  entirely  new,    ^         fl.oo 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  erer  published.  Price,     30c. 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "         80c. 

FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, **    $x.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exex^ 
dscs  are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET*S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLBrS  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composicion-writins,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .  Price,    *  60c. 

H  ADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course. . . .    ''    fxwoo 
These  books  teach  tlie  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  at  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  A  Sontlierland'0  Patent 

Copsp"  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, Price,  xoc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     xsc  each. 

Vere  Foster^s  Series  of  Dra^Fing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York. Price,  xsc.  per  book. 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY, "    tx.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, »♦      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY "      x.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, "      x.as 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $a.oo 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "        3.00 

1  hese  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $x.oo 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COM -POSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE, *»         x.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         x.so 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, "        9.35 


'The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  iftid  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invito  educatonrto  com]>are  them  with  others.  Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retai*.  nrice,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 

For  circulars,  catalogue:  and  books,  address 

miomiaR  01ia.i*le«i^       _ 

Care  Hadlst  BnoTinm,  Booksellers,  63  &  35  Waihini^n  8t 


Tenney's  Elements  of  Zoology^  (new) 


OP 
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A  RARE  COMBINATION  OF 


pLEAstmE  Aim  mm 


^^>>%«^^^%^.  «Si»iW«i 


FOTTH  aAICES  IIT  OlSIEI 

A  new  game  of  Historical  Cards,  by  which  the  study  of  EUatory  ii 
divested  of  its  dryness  and  abstraction,  systematized  and  rendered  of 
absorbing  interest.    The  fundamental  principle  of  this  game  is 

THE  PARALLELISM  OF  CONTEMPORAIEOOS  EVEITS! 

All  educators  recognize  the  truth  that  it  is  much  easier  to  remember 
two  or  more  linked  and  interwoven  facts  than  it  is  to  remember  one  which 
is  abstract  and  isolated. 

In  this  Game,  Contemporaneous  Bvents  are  Paralleled  with  appro- 
priate maxims,  and  these  maxims  have  such  an  intimate  association  with 
the  events,  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  maxims  suggests  the  events  to 
the  mind.    In  arranging  this  game, 


Have  been  placed  FIBST  upon  the  cards,  while  the  other  events  are 
such  as  have  occurred  CONTEMPORANEOUSLY  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world. 

Superiority  is  claimed  for  this  Game  overall  others i— First,  be- 
cause it  gives  a  specific  knowledge  of  the  important  events  of  the  prin- 
cipal Countries  of  the  World  during  the  period  of  Modem  History. 
Secondly,  because  the  Historic  Events  are  so  arranged,  so  connected,  as 
to  render  it  easy  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Cards  are  2f  inches  in  width  by  8^  inches  in  length,  and  of  the 
best  Bristol  Board.  Saoh  Card  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  a  teroll 
electrotyped  upon  it,  and  the  printing  is  upon  the  scroll. 

A  box  containing  a  full  set  of  these  Cards  (62,  embracing  110  events), 
with  directions  for  playing  the  games,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress for  60  cents. 

Address        

¥ir.  T.  SATERy 

2-lt  164  John  St«,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


Politics  for  7oung  Americans. 

By  CHARLES  NQRDHOFF. 


*^It  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  American. Bey  and  Girl, 


» 


Tb«  nkool  edition  of  tbii  admirable  traatiM  has  been  prepared  by  the  Author  at  the 
reqaeet  of  teaohere  of  pnblie  end  pritate  institotfons  in  erery  eeetion  of  the  eonotrj. 

The  whole  work  fane  been  thorooghly  revteed,  and  e«T«ml  Important  featnree  hnve 
been  added  which  nukterially  Increaee  Ite  ralne  ae  a  text*book.  The  new  ehapter  on 
the  elemrniary  rnlee  for  the  eondnet  of  deliberate  aeeembllee  ftree,  within  the  con- 
paee  of  n  Ihw  pagee,  the  enbetanoe  of  a  **  Speaker*!  Manual.'*  Dehatloff  eooleiiee,  and 
pnbllo  meetinge  of  etery  kind,  will  find  It  a  moet  talnable  aid  In  preeerting  order  and 
fheiUtating  the  diipatoh  of  bnelnee«.FAn  nppendiz  eontaine  the  Oonetltntion  of  the 
United  Statee,  with  qneetlone  npon  it,  referred  to  article,  eeotlon  and  elaoee;  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  Waehlngton*e  Farewell  Addreee.  A  earefnlly  prepared 
Index  faellltatee  reihrence  to  any  enbject  of  which  the  book  treata. 

Mo  work  of  tho  kind  ever  preeented,  in  eo  compact  and  oonTenlent  a  form,  to  mneh 
vaeftil  Information  on  enbjecte  with  which  erery  oltlien  ehonld  be  familiar  from  hie 
yonth;  and  thie  Information  ia  Imparted  In  eo  conoiae  a  manner,  and  with  aneh  dear- 
neee  of  etylo,  that  any  Intelligent  boy  or  girl  who  reade  the  book  may  obtain  an  accn* 
rate  knowledge  of  the  princlplee  and  practice  of  a  free  goTernment,  and  the  righte  and 
dntiee  of  oitliene.  — 

JVem  0.  B.  Bvneoii,  in  lie  **  Meie  Mn^ImMl  /enniol  i>/  Jtfncefion."   • 

Of  all  the  eonntrlee  that  pretend  to  care  for  the  elementary  edncation  of  the  whole 
people,  It  Iff  probable  that  the  United  Statee  gitee  the  leaet  heed  to  inatmction  which 
haa  a  direct  bearing  npon  pnblie  affaire,  e  e  e  Until  now  we  hare  had  no  book  that 
treated  In  an  elementary  way  of  the  fnndamental  prlnclpiae  which  ftboold  gnlde  the 
Americana  In  the  management  of  public  affaire,  and  that  waa  adapted  to  nee  In  the 
common  echoote.  '*  PoUtlce  for  Toang  Americane,**  written  by  Charlee  Nordhoff,  and 
l^nWiBhed  the  preeent  year  by  the  Harpera,  learee  very  little  to  be  deelred.  To  ImproTe 
npon  Mr.  Nordhoff *e  preeeniatlon  of  the  eot^Jeot  would  be  no  eaey  matter,  whether  we- 
consider  theeeope  of  the  topice  whieh  he  diocnfeaMfthe  eplrlt  in  which  he  oondncta  the 
dlecnielon,  or  the  literary  handling. 

Iblreef  frvm  a  XeCtor  by  llbe  Hon.  DiTin  A.  Wblu,  lole  U.  S.  ObmmiMiener  ^  R$9tim$. 

Ton  haTC  called  your  book  "Politics  for  Toung  Americans.**    I  hare  read  It  moet 

earefnlly,  aa  you  know,  fkt>m  the  proof>sheete,  and  I  think  the  word  **  Young,**  In  the 

title,  ought  to  bo  dropped;  for  there  ie  no  Americao,  howeTor  fomiliar  he  mny  be  with 

our  public  polity,  but  mnet  experience  both  pleaau re  and  profit  in  examining  anob  a 

oomplate,  elear,  and  at  the  eame  time  truthful  exhibit  of  the  nature,  fnoctlona,  and, 

what  is  now  eten  more  important,  the  **  limliatlons  of  oar  goTi-rnment~the  principles 

npon  which  It  has  been  baaed  and  the  motive  powers  which  propel  it. 

I  tmly  belloTO  that  if  eome  agency  eoald  be  dcvtood  whereby  every  bmb,'  woman  nnd 
child  (over  ten  or  twelve  yeara  of  agf)  in  oar  country  could  be  pervuiMled  or  compelled 
to  read  your  book,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  more  good,  and  do  more  to  perpetuate 
our  free  Inetltutione  and  maintain  a  high  staa«iard  of  polttlcal  and  private  morality 
than  all  the  preaching.  Ipgislatiag,  and  ooavmtloa  "resolviatc,**  thiitwill  be  done 
within  the  next  five  yeara.  I  am  aware  that  this  ia  a  pretty  atrong  advisement,  but  If 
I  knew  how  to  make  one  etronger  I  would  write  It. 

1  am  tmly  yours,  DAYIO  A.  WILLS. 

MoBWioa,  Oananotiovdt  MoTombarSl,  1174. 

It  would  be  diAcnU  to  find  a  safer  gnlde  for  a  young  man  getting  ready  to  **ca8t  hii 
first  ballot.-rAe  Jrotfea,  M.  T. 

We  know  of  no  anob  compact  expotitlon  of  the  princlplee  which  lie  at  the  baala  of  our 
gOTernment,— 0e/ale  Osnrier. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introdnctlon.  Ooplee  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Intro* 
dnotioa  nent  to  tenohein  nad  school  ofllotn  on  reoolpt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

i-if  Addreat  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Indlanai^' 


SPICELAND  AC  ADEin" 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  time. 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Bducation. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equalpriv- 
ileges.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Fhilo- 
sopbical  Apparatus  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustameq. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.25  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.    A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms, 

?pves  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wieh  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
rom  $1  to  $2  per  week.    A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Partlenlar  Attention  gifen  to  getting  eood  iftiifttfoai  for  yomtg  LaiiM. 

Terms  in  advanoe  in  UlRh  School  from  8ft  oenta  to  f  I  per  week.  In  OoMBiercl»l  ]>•• 
partmentt  per  week,  ft.    In  Orammar  School,  7ft  cents. 

Tboee  who  take  leMona  la  Mneic  pay  a  small  additional  feo  for  hm  6t  inatnim«Bt 
and  lustrnctlon. 

The  Winter  Term  win  begin  Jan.  4, 1876,  and  continne  twelve  weeks;  and  the  spring 
term  will  begin  April  4,  and  continue  twelte  weeks. 

Spleeiand  is  situated  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  2>{  miles  north  of  Daartiik,  and  8 
sovtb  of  Newoastle,  to  whieh  places  daily  route  lines  are  sstabliibed. 

Tor  further  Informrtloo  or  Catalogues,  addrf>ss  ^ 

S-tf TIMOTHY  WlliSOir,  Principal, 


j4  monthly  magazine  of  Popular  Education^  Science  and  Uieraiure. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Tke  Volnme  liar  1S74  will  contain  illustrated  papers  on  9atnra1  History 
PhysioU  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Guvtoms,  Costumes,  Modes  of  Travel,  BuildiBgn' 
etc.,  of  dltera  peoples;  the  Fauna  a«d  Flora  of  the  countries  of  the  world;  Stories  for 
Ghildren  (to  oe  read  aload  to  good  popile);  Incidents  of  nate  in  History. 

Other  articles,  Sclentlno  or  Pedaicogio,  also  will  be  illQttrated  whenever  tba  sulfleet 
MB  be  made  plainer,  or  the  4iiicu««ion  rendered  more  complete  thereby. 

A  Magamlne  for  tbe  Teaclier  t  Each  rolume  systematically  aims  to  givs  prao* 
tical  help  to  the  busy  teacher.  It  will  be  found  to  well  supplement  the  work  of  th* 
laDiANA  School  .InuaMAL. 

HonBO  and  School  is  said  by  all  critics,  the  press,  and  ltd  subvcribers,  to  stand 
alone  io  irn  citpAcity  to  impart  the  most  useful  iDPtrnction  in  the  most  entertaining 
manner.    Six  Hnndred  Pitffea  a  year  at  #1.00.    Agent*  wanted.  ^ 

Premiums  to  Agents  range  from  82  to  $2,000.  Clubbed  with  Indiana  School  Jonmal, 
at  $2.76  a  year,    tiend  10  cents  for  Specimen  copy  and  Premium  list  to 

jrOHtBT  P.  HORTOH  dk  €0^  PnMlalMn, 

>-8m lft<t  a'ld  168  Went  Main  St.,  LontsTHIe,  Ky, 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


8eien«e  of  Kdncatlon  and  Art  qf  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M...........mm......^  fl  Sf^ 

The  Teachers*  Jnstitute ;  or,  Familiar  Hinu  to  Young  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowl*  1  95 

Lessons  in  ObJectST-Oraduated  Series,  arranged  by  X.  A.  8helden....-«.......^«.oio.  1  7ft 

Behool  OoTernment->A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Seweli,  A.  M...^...^......^clo  1  60 

Idncation  of  American  Qirls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^ «elo  I  76 

Sex  and  Xdnoation;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Qirls,  by  Xdward  B.  Clarke,  H.  D.  do.  1  Si 
•ex  in  Bducation-^  >^plj  te  the  abote  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.  1  as 

The  Bnlldisg  of  a  Brain,  by  X.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.............^.................. ^....do.    1  2ff  • 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BOWBN,  STXWABT  k  CO.,  80  West  Wathington  St. 


!•■ 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


•  m* 


Thif  InttltiitlOB  It  now  tborooshly  •rgftoiMd,  and  ii  doing  mi  efldent  work. 
It  U  tk«  Profetslonal  School  for  the  TeMhers  of  the  State.     Two  connec  of  In- 
•tmoilon  hmw  been  ftmnged ;  nn  Slementary  and  an  Advanoed  oonne. 
The  deelfn  of  the  rinfT  If  to  thoronghly  qnalifjr  Tonng  Men  and  Women   for 

•  * 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  gradee  of  the  OITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 

The  deeign  of  the  eioonn  ii  to  qnalifjr  the  Student  for  teaching  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  PnbUc  Sohoole. 

SXFSHSIS: 

Tvxn^v  m  Tnam,  Board,  tnclnding  ftiel  and  llgbti,  oan  be  obtained  in  good  fbmlUof 
for  18  60  to  14  60  per  week.  By  renting  roone,  and  boarding  themeelTee,  Stndenta  oan 
rednoe  their  expeneea  to  leaa  than  §8.60  per  week. 

Spring  Term  will  open  ICaroh  29  and  close  Jnne  27. 

Schools  for  obeert^tlon  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 
Vor  fhrther  lifonnation,  eend  for  a  Oatalogne. 

Townahip  Tmeteee  and  echool  offioen  generally  are  inTlted  to  eend  their  addroMM, 
and  Oatalognee  will  be  eent  to  them. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 

5»ly  lAdlama  Stat«  Normal  S«bool« 


SPICEL AND  ACADEMY 

Thia  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  stadenti  at  any  limey 
and  to  eive  them  thorough  initruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Sducation. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical  Scientific  and  Comraercial  bepartments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense,  ^oth  sexes  have  equalpriv- 
ileges.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  I^ilo- 
tophi/;al  Apparatus  Geologic^  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.25  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.    A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms, 

?^ive8  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
rom  $1  to  $2  per  week.    A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Partlenlar  Attention  giren  to  getting  aood  litaatlou  for  yomir  IisilM. 

Terms  in  advanoe  In  UiKh  School  from  86  oenta  to  f  1  per  weok.  la  OomoMroial  ]>•• 
partmentt  per  week,  fl.    In  Orammnr  School,  76  cents. 

Thoao  who  take  lessons  In  Music  pay  a  small  additional  fee  for  hm  Of  instramoBt 
and  iustrnctlon. 

The  Winter  Term  will  hegin  Jan.  4, 1876,  and  continue  twelTo  weeks;  and  the  spring 
term  will  begin  April  4,  and  continue  twelve  weeks. 

SpieeUnd  is  sitHated  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  2^  miles  north  of  Dunrolth,  aad  8 
south  of  Newosetle,  to  which  places  daily  route  lines  are  established. 

For  further  informrtlon  or  Catalogues,  address  ^ 

6-tf TIMOTITT  WlliSOir,  PrinetpaU 


j4  monthly  magazine  of  Popular  Education^  Science  and  Literature. 

Beautifully  IllustrcUed, 

Tk«  Volnnie  for  1S74  will  contain  illustrated  papers  on  Natural  Blstory 
Physical  Geography,  the  Mauuers  and  Guftoms,  Costumes,  Modes  of  Travel,  Buildings' 
etc.,  of  divers  peoples;  the  Fanna  a«d  Flora  of  the  countries  of  the  world;  Stories  for 
OhIMren  (to  oe  read  aloud  to  good  pupils);  Incidents  of  note  in  History. 

Other  articles,  Scientinc  or  Fedaicoglo,  also  will  be  illQttrated  whenever  the  sul||aet 
MB  be  made  plainer,  or  the  4iiicu««lon  rendered  more  complete  thereby. 

A  Hftffaslne  for  tlie  Teaclier  t  Each  volume  systematically  aims  to  givo  prrno- 
tkal  help  to  the  busy  teacher.  It  will  bo  found  to  well  supplement  the  work  of  tho 
Ihdiana  Schooi.  Jouaif al. 

Home  and  Scbool  is  said  by  all  critics,  the  press,  and  its  snbvcribors,  to  stand 
alone  io  \tn  cnpAcity  to  impnrt  the  most  useful  inptractlon  In  the  most  entsrtaial&g 
Bianner.    Six  Htnndred  Pltffes  a  year  at  #1.00.    Agentu  wanted.  ^ 

Premlume  to  Agents  range  from  82  to  82,000.  Clubbed  with  Indiana  School  JourBal, 
at  82.76  a  year.    Send  10  cents  for  Specimen  copy  and  Premium  list  to 

jrOHBT  P.  HOBTOH  A  €0^  PnMialMra, 

8-3m 16<I  a'ld  168  Wwt  MaIu  St..  LooisviHe,  gy, 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Beienoo  of  Education  and  Art  qf  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M....m...mm».....«..  fl  60* 
The  Teachers*  Jnstitnte ;  or»  Familiar  Hlnu  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowlo  1  95 
Lessons  in  ObjectST-Oraduated  Series,  arranged  by  S.  A.  SheldeD....MM.i...MLolo.  1  7ft 
School  Government— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  M................mn.cIo    I  60 

Idncation  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt  ^ ^ ^ ...^clo    I  75 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  H.  D.  do.    1  S8 
•ox  in  Education—*  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.   1  85 
The  Bttlldisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D ~..mm.m.m M.M.do.    1  8ft  • 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BOWBN,  STEWART  k  XX>.,  80  West  WatbingtOB  St. 


!•■ 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


•  m* 


Thif  Inititiitioa  if  bow  thoroughly  orgftniMd,  and  if  doing  mi  ofloleiit  work. 
It  If  tho  ProffMional  School  for  th«  TeMhert  of  the  St«t«.     Two  eouriM  of  !■- 
•tmottoB  h*TO  bMB  Brrangod ;  mn  Xlomfotary  and  »n  AdTtnood  oonno. 
The  doflga  of  the  nifT  if  to  thoronghly  qualify  Tonng  If  en  and  Womea   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

m 

BBd  in  the  different  gndee  of  the  OiTT  SCHOOLS,  helow  the  High  School. 

The  deeign  of  the  moovd  if  to  qualify  the  Student  for  teaching  in  the  higher  gmdet 
of  the  PnhUo  Sohoole. 

SXPSHSIB: 

Tvxnpv  m  Vbib.  Board,  Inelnding  ftiel  and  lightf,  oan  he  ohtained  in  good  famlUoa 
for  18  00  to  14  60  per  week.  By  renting  roome ,  and  boarding  themeelTee ,  Stndenta  oan 
rednoe  their  Mcpeneef  to  lee e  than  12.60  per  week* 

Spring  Term  will  open  ICaroh  29  and  close  Jnne  27. 

Schoolfl  for  obeert«tlon  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 
Vor  fhrther  Mbrmation,  fend  for  a  Oatalogne.  • 

Townehip  Trne teee  and  eehool  otBoere  generally  are  inTited  to  eend  their  addroMM, 
and  Oatalognee  will  he  eent  to  them. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 

ft 

5-ly  Indiana  Stat«  Normal  Seliool* 


SPICELAND  AC  ADEin* 

ThU  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  stadonti  at  any  time. 
and  to  eiye  them  thorough  initruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
praoticaf  Education. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years*  High  School  course  afforos  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equalpriv- 
ileges.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus  Geologicid  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustainea. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.25  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms^ 
sives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
from  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Partlenlar  Attentloo  glfen  to  getting  cood  sltnatioBt  Hor  yonag  LaitM. 

Terms  in  advanoe  in  UiRh  School  from  86  oent«  to  f  I  per  week.  In  Oommerolai  De- 
partment, per  week,  fl.    In  Orammar  School,  75  cents. 

Tboae  who  take  luMona  la  Mueic  pay  a  small  additional  fee  for  use  Of  InatramaBt 
and  iustractlon. 

The  Winter  Term  win  hegin  Jan.  4, 187S,  and  contlnne  tweWe  weeks;  and  the  spring 
term  will  begin  April  4,  and  continae  twelte  weeks. 

Spieeland  ii  situated  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  2>{  miles  north  of  Onnrolih,  aad  8 
sonth  of  Newoastle,  to  which  plmces  daUy  route  lines  are  sstaklfihed. 

Tor  further  informrtlon  or  Catalogues,  address  ^ 

S-tf TIMOTHY  WlliSOir^  Prioeipstl, 


A  monthly  magazine  of  Popular  Education,  Science  and  Literature. 

BeautifuUy  Illustrated. 

Tli«  Volume  for  1S74  will  contain  illustrated  papers  on  Natural  History 
Physloal  Oeograpby,  the  Manners  and  Cnstoma,  Costumes,  Modes  of  Travel,  Buildings' 
etc.,  of  divers  peoples;  the  Fauna  a«d  Flora  of  the  countries  of  the  world;  Storlea  for 
Ohildren  (to  oe  r^ad  aloud  to  good  pupils);  Incidents  of  note  in  History. 

Other  articles,  Scientinc  or  Pedaicogto,  also  will  he  illQttrated  whenever  tha  snitfset 
MB  b(»  made  plaJnfr,  or  the  4i»cn««ion  rendered  more  complete  therehy. 

A  Hac>^mlBe  for  tbe  Teaeher :  Each  volume  svstematlcally  aims  to  givu  prrno- 
tical  help  to  the  busy  teacher.  It  will  be  found  to  well  supplement  the  work  or  tho 
laniAWA  School  .Taobiiai.. 

Home  and  Scbool  is  said  by  all  critics,  the  press,  and  its  subtcribers,  to  stand 
alone  iu  iiM  citpAcity  tu  Impart  the  most  useful  iovtroction  in  the  most  sntertaialag 
manner.    Six  Htnndred  Pagr«*  ^y^^rat  #1.00.    Agent*  wanted.  ^ 

Premiums  to  Agents  range  from  S8  to  t^.OOO.  Clubbed  with  Indiana  School  Joaraal, 
at  $2.76  a  year.    Vend  10  cents  for  Specimen  copy  and  Premium  list  to 

jrOHJr  p.  MOBTOH  A  CO^  PwbUahora, 

>-3m 166  a'ld  IftS  Went  Mnin  St..  Louisville,  gy, 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Beieaoe  of  Idncation  and  Art  qf  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M............^...^.^  fl  0O> 

Tbe  Teachers' Institute;  or,  Familiar  Hinu  to  Young  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  95 
Lsssons  in  ObjectST-Oradnated  Series,  arranged  by  K.  A.  8helden.....M.,......^io.    1  7ft 

School  Ooverament->A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M...«...... ..^elo    1  60 

Idncation  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^ ......do    1  76 

Sex  and  Sdneation;  or,  A  Fair  Chanco  for  Olrls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarka,  H.  D.  do.    1  Si 
•ox  in  Bdncation— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Ho  wo. 

clo«   1S5 
Tbe  Bnlldisg  of  a  Brain,  by  V.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.......... .............. ....•.„ ^..^slo.    I  8ft 

Any  of  the  above  hooks  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  STEWART  A  UO.,  80  West  Wathingtoa  St. 


■  •■ 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


•  m* 


Thli  InttltiitlOB  l8  now  thoroughly  orgaaiMd,  Mid  ii  doing  tn  efldont  work. 
It  U  th«  Profetsional  School  for  the  TeMhers  of  the  State.     Two  coarfec  of  In- 
•tmotloa  hftTO  been  Arranged ;  an  Xlementary  and  an  Advanoed  oonno. 
The  doelgn  of  the  nnfr  it  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toang  Men  and  Women   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

a 

and  in  the  diffsrent  gradee  of  the  OITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  SchooL 

The  deelgn  of  the  enooiro  is  to  qnallfjr  the  Student  for  teaching  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  Pnblio  Sohoole. 

XXFSHSIS: 

Tvxnpv  n  Fun.  Board,  inclndlng  ftiel  and  lighte,  oan  be  obtained  in  good  famiUet 
for  18  60  to  14  60  per  week.  By  renting  roone,  and  boarding  themaelTee,  Stndenta  can 
reduce  their  expenaee  to  lees  than  $2.60  per  week. 

Spring  Term  will  open  Uftroh  29  and  close  Jnne  27. 

Schools  for  obeerration  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 
Vor  fhrther  liformation,  eend  for  a  Catalogue.  . 

Townehip  Troeteee  and  echool  olBeere  generally  are  iuTited  to  tend  their  addroMM, 
and  Cataloguee  will  be  eent  to  them. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Prest 

6-ly  IndlaBa  Stat«  Normal  Seliool* 


Cowperthwait  &  Go.'s  Edueational  Series. 


SPECIAL  PBIOB  LIST. 


!•    BtMdl  Prl«e— rrom  whtoh  Ui«  nsual  DiAcoanta  are  mft4«  to  th«  Ti«4«. 

m,    WmtamaueUmn  Prtee-CTwo-thlrdi  recall)  for  fvppUM  to  ftnt  latrodMltM 
iato  tokoolt  when  there  le  no  ezobange  of  books. 

S.    Bxebanve  Priee  (one-holf  retail)  for  rappUeo  for  flrtt  iatiodvoHoa 
booki  of  similar  grade,  that  were  in  actual  oee,  aro  glTen  In  ezcbange. 


WABBIN*8  GB0OBAPHIX8. 


Warren's  Hew  Primary  ^eographj^^..... 

Warren's  New  Gommon  Bbhool  Oeogrsphy.-^. 

Warren*s  Mew  Phjsioal  Oeogvaphy 

.^_ >  ■ 


Warren's  Brief  Ck>nrse  in  Geography^ -..w...., 

OBBVVBni  OBAMKABfl. 

Oreeae's  Now  IntroHaction  to  English  Orammar......^^ 

Oreeoe's  New  Xngliih  Qrammar.M  .••....•■ m.<. ••«.•. 

Ort en's  New  Analysts  of  the  English  Language^.......... 

HaOaB'S  HATHrMATIOS. 

Ha|(br*s  Primary  Lessons  in  Nambers 

Bagar*s  Elementary  Arithmetic .' 

Hiig»r*s  Common  School  Arithmetio.. , 

Bagar's  Xlementary  Algebra^ .^... 

Bagar*s  Elementary  Oeometry. 


•••«••    •«•»•  •■•eea*eo ••••••••e ■••••• 


e*«ee»*e  •#••••  *•■•«••••  ■••••••••  «•■••«•••*«• 


roB  TBAonnt. 

Hagai^s  Biotatfon  Problems  and  Borlews  la  Writtaa 
Arithmetic....... 

Key  to  Bagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 
Key  to  Bagar's  Blementary  Algebra... 

MONBOE'B  BXADBB8  AND  8PBLLBB8. 

lfoaroe*s  First  Bender 

Hooroe*s  Second  Reader 

Monroe's  Third  Reader.. 

^aonroo  s  rOuru  ttenwer.. «.••••.••  •••.••  »••...••.•.•*........•.••■... 

Monroe's  f  idh  Reader. 
Monroe's  Sixth  Reader........... 


■••■•• •*•••* 


•  •*  e*««»*  ••§  ••«  •••«•••»• 


■  »«••••  •e  •••••e    •••••  ••«•■•••«••«  e«««»« 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling.. „. 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book... 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgari*  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgars'  Msp  Drawing  Paper , 

The  Geographical  Qoeetlon  B<»ok 

Monroe*^  Mennal  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training 

Boyse's  Manual  of  American  Literature.. 

Leach'n  Complete  Spelling  Book 


e«v*»« •    eeeoatte  »««e*t 


Retail 
Pricee. 
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|0  75 
1  88 
1  88 

1  SO 


fi8 

1  06 
180 


80 

80 

1  00 

)  85 

1  86 


6lK 
1  00 
1  86 


60 

70 

8i 

1  86 

1  60 

86 


76 
86 
88 
1  00 
1  76 
8-2 


Intro- 
dnetloB. 


1 


80 


1  00 

vr 

70 


80 
84 
67 
84 
84 


H\ 
47 
60 
84 
100 

17 


60 
17 
81 
07 
1  17 
81 


Ez- 

ofaange. 


f0  88 
84 
84 

7f 


16 


U 


1« 


S^ftecimen  Copies  (exempt  Kejfs)  aeni  on  receipt  of  the  Exchmnge  Friee,  i 

Teacbera  and  Sebool  OAeara  most  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wlsm 
to  keep  np  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improTed  methods  of  Instmction  which  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools.  •  I 

Correepondenoe  solicited. 

Addrees  COWPEBTBWAIT  A  CO.,  Bdnoational  Pabllshen, 

OB  088  and  890  Chestnnt  St.,  PhUadeIphis» 

FBANOIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agent, 

86  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lU.  84r 


\ 


PEimAiTsnip. 

:o: 

K.  HAWOBTSni  Copy-Slip  Syat^in  to  th«   only  FBIB   HAND   syftom 
«f  ^eninaBthtp  published. 

nriOMUFjr  Copy  ftlpOy   Belall    Price,  ' 90  OOBtB 

M  M  •■        Introdnckory,  -  90  oonio 

iMtwMlfcioCopy  Sitpa,  Befii  Priee,       .  .      .  4»  oente 

**  **         **       lntro4iie(orf, S«  oonte 

MoMoal  of  PouBOBolilp, so  emto 

BlaiCKllOAKB    8TJUPS» 

0«Bii«tlng  of  L»rfe  OapiUle,  for  the  top  of  BlMkboardi,       ....       #S.OO 
J^For  Mie  mi  J.  B.  HU1IT*S,  60  BMt  WMhington  Btnet,  IndUMpolIi,  Ind. 

&-tf  MARIETTA  HAWOBTH,  Ltberty,  Ind. 

OnmtAL  BOOK  STOll, 

WHOLMALB  ▲■]>  BMAn. 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TBHOLOOIOAL  AND  IflSOaLLiNaOUS  BOOKS, 

8and«7  Sehool  Librariei;  SioflBg  Booke  for  Ohurcbee,  Smt  flohooto  Mid  8ahb»tti 
Miool«.~Aleo  m  good  Tftriety  of  OermAn  book* ;  SAbbAth  And  Daj  School  Oftrda. 

No.  60  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

IJSri>IJlLNA.POIJI8»  IND, 


TBA0HBB8.^B«tt  DiBooB&ts  gtrea.  And  a  MAt  And  deek  for  Tenohon  to 
vMtlnff  tho  el*j.  t-lj 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  ali,  And  In  every  DepArtment  of  the  Unirereity.  Tenne  in  tho 
rognlAr  oonree,  Ck>UeglAte  And  Law,  begin  ai  follows:  FInt  Term,  Sept.  17,  lt74  ; 
Soeond  Term,  Jen.  Sd,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 


€lontiniiee  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  deroted  to  the  exAmi- 
BAtlon  of  CAndldAtes  for  Admtosion  to  the  FreshmAn  OIass,  At  which  All  wishing  to  enter 
the  Vnlversity  Are  OAmestly  requested  lo  be  preosnt.  Amngements  Are  mAOO  for  tho 
Admission  of  students  to  the  uniTerslty  on  oertiflcAte  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
.  StAte  BoArd  of  EdncAtion  hAve  nAmed,  without  re<ezAmtnAtlon.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hersAfter  be  commenced  in  the  FreshmAn  OIam.  Lhdies  Are  Admitted  on  the  SAmo 
terms  And  entitled  to  thesAme  privileges  as  gentlemen. . 


This  DopATtment  is  locAtod  At  IndiAnnpolto,  And  begAn  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Depsrtment  should  be  Addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
K.  D.,  SecretAry  of  the  MedicAl  FACuity. 

For  oAtAlogues  or  informAtion,  Address  B.  0.  F08TBB, 

JoHV  X.  MOBBXSOB,  SecretAry. 

9.tf  Pres.  Trustees.  Bloomingloo,  Ind 


"  I  take  whftt  I  think  is  the  BEST  AUTHORITY,  Worcerter's  lATg$ 
Dictionary.    •    *    •    "    ffpn.  Charles  Swnmr. 


r3f^ 


DICTIONARIES 

WEBSTER,— The  <<  National  Standard '' of  BoekMllen. 


WORCESTER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 

E.T6rett^  Hilliard,  Todd,  Abbott^ 

Sumner,  Holmes,  fiartlett,  Alexander, 

Rives,  Emerson,  Agassi^ 

Miles,  Irving,  Brownson,        Henry, 

Winthrop^        Longfellow,         AUibone,         MoItoTi 
Manh,  Horris,  Cheever,  Baird, 

Fru.  Walker,     .       iVet.  Allen,  I^rei,  Obamplin, 

«        Felton,  "        Barnard,        «       -Labaree, 

''        Qainey,  "        Lindsley,        "        McLean, 

'*       Anderson,         "        Pease,  **        Talmage, 

"        Hopkins,  "        Thompson,      ^*        Church, 

"        Gk>odwin,         "        Andrews,         ^'        Sears, 
"        Hitchcock,       "        Hoyt,  "        Park, 

"        Lord,  «        Collins,  "        Early. 

IVet.  Alden,        Ftes,  Ballon,        Prea.  Scott,        Pru.  Wheeler, 
»        Ohapin,    .  "        Hill,  "        Baugher,  *'        Cummins, 

<(        Hamilton,  **        Woods,      "        Lipscomb, "       Ooosemans, 
«        Ciampi,      <<        Williams,  "        Mahan,       **         Btooki. 
Archbiehop  Hughes,         Bishop  Otey,         Archbishop  Puroell. 

Drqf$.  Asa  Oray,  S.  H.  Taylor,  Joel  Parker,  Francis  Bowen,  J.  R.  Boise, 
E.  N.  Hosford,  Francis  Leiber,  S.  S.  Cutting,  L.  H.  Atwater,.  A.  J.  Upson, 
Charles  Dayis,  D.  B.  Tewer,  F.  J.  Ohilds,  Jos.  Loyering,  J.  C.  F.  Curry, 
Henry  Smith,  J.  D.  Butler,  C,  W.  Naime,  Benj.  Greenleaf,  John  Strong^ 
Qeo.  McMillen,  F.  W.  Dunn,  A.  H.  Lowrie,  Q.  T.  Fairchild,  A.  J.  Cook, 
C.  K.  Adams,  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  H.  S.  Frieze. 

U,  S.  8  EN  ATS.  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8. 

Dep't  of  State.  Dep't  of  Justice.  Treasury  Department. 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. 


BREWER  A  TILESTON,  R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Agent, 

l>2t  Publishers,  Boston.  118  ft  116  State  St.,  Chicago. 


^^UtgestlTonnalSci 


*'**»«l»  BTA**^" 


THE  NOBTHBRN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE,  Yalparaito,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter  term 
with  941  Stndoils  Enrolled. 

No  otKtr  Normal  Sebool  in  the  land  has  bo  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students- of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  seconds-year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  876.     The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  su£Bicient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Adranoed  and  ReTlew  CUuses  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Szpensefl  are  less  here  than  at  a&y  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis* 
fied  with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
TIm  Sdiool  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

i^For  ftirther  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Cataloguj^ 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. . 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWH ,  Principal, 

a-tf 


Eidpath's  Scliool  Eistozj, 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Educaton  are  earneetly  in  Wted  to  oritieally  dzamine  this  new  and  Tal- 
uable  work.  Among  its  many  distinctlTe  excellencieB  are  the  unity,  ao- 
ouracy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  ita  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  series 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  fi rstpclasa 

portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  gignal  tuo- 
eeas  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

From  O.  M.  TOBB,  County  Svpt.  Bolawaro  Co.,  IikL— It  to  the  bast 
text  book  on  the  Bafa|}ect  1  bftT«  eT«r  •xauincd.  1  an  aattsfled  tkat  U  will  becowi  tlM 
■tandard  Uzt-book  in  oar  sohools,  and  will  mark  an  ora  in  writing  th«  hittorj  of  .o«r 

ooantry. 

From  N.  W.  BBT AHT,  A.  B.,  S«p«.  Of  Seliools,  Jameaiow,  Ib^ 

After  one  montb*t  ozporiaboo,  my  ttndeau  tay  that  tbey  baTa  already  learned  Hiora 
practical  Hiiitory  from  it  than  flrom  all  their  preTions  stndfea,  a  etatement  that  I  caa 
verify. 


From  W.  B.  MOIJCIBnrOBr,  A.  M.,  Profl  of  Mlotoiy,  ***^*nrr  Stoto 
Vlllveraity.— An  examination  of  Rtdpath'e  History  will  convince  any  educator  af 
Ite  many  excellencies.  The  style  is  fascinating;  the  classification  corrwt.  It  wonid 
be  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Nation  if  it  were  need  in  erery  school  in  the  iMid. 

From  C.  Ii.  HOTTEIi,  B.  PH.,  Prlm.of  Hlffli  Scliool,  Clear  Sprlngrf 

Intf.— I  consider  Bidpath's  Ulstory  saperiur  to  all  others.  It  is  interesting  and  epir- 
ited  in  narrative,  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  and  has  an  admirable  series  of  pragn*- 
•ive  maps  and  chronological  charts. 


From  Bev.  O.  W.  BICK,  A.  M.,  Prln.  Bottle  Gvo««d  CoHofdsito 
■tttnte*  lD4l.~in  its  style  of  description,  its  arrangement,  its  cbronoloKical  tablet, 
its  table  of  voyages,  and,  in  short,  in  perhaps  all  respects,  the  w  -rk  exceeds  anytblnff 
of  the  kind  extant.    The  fMts  are  expreised  with  all  the  attractions  of  romance. 


From  C.  S.  ATKIBSOM,  S«i^  Normal  o«d  Orodod  Bekoola* 
Jomeaboro,  Imd.— 1  uoheeitatinfrly  pronoaoce  it  snperlor  to  auy  other  text-book 
on  Ulstory  that  I  have  examined.  The  Uistorieal  Charts  pecnllar  to  this  work  are, 
within  themselves,  an  epitome  of  History,  invaluable  for  objective  teaching  and  for 
reviews. 

From  K.  M.  B17TI.EB,  Sapt.  Pablle  Betaoola,  Attica,  Ib«.-I  bav« 
never  examined  a  book  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  more  I  examitn*  it  the  givater  is 
my  delight.  1  can  only  say  ihst  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  towering  genlns  of 
the  author.  The  erowning  featnres  of  the  work  are  iit  topogrepbical  and  progrealvv 
Maps  and  Charts.  This  work  needs  bat  an  impartial  examination  to  oonvinco  tba 
most  skeptical  of  its  snperiorlty. 


*From  M.  V.  McC^NE,  Prim.  Public  Scbools,  Thomtoi 

It  Is,  in  my  jadgment,  mnoh  saperior  to  any  school  history  extent. 

Price,  $1.76.    Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  otBcen 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JOJNS8  BR0THBB8  &  OO.,  Fablishan. 
1-  178  Blm  Street^  Oincinnali,  O. 


STILL  Iir  ADVAKEI 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


Otw  seO^OOO  DOW  at  um    >*• 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
-Wa  WBllntlr  aftr  lb>  TrliBph  u  biT<nd  all  nwpu-lHii  Ilia  Baat  SchDol  DMk  Ik 
«te  Bukat.  Abj  Dudid  axamlHr  un  ba  BeDTlDcird  sf  lU  suparior  mrll  bf  panaoti 
anuLBMIaa.  Man  Ifaan  HALf  Iba  uaw  8ch6gl  HoDtta  of  IndLui  ars  aHiMd  witb  It, 
ud  wi  ba»  jtl  lo  bnr  at  Iba  nral  eua  af  dUialliruileB.  Tba  BDPEBIOB  WOKX- 
HANSaiP  and  FINISH  of  gnr  ruraltsn  nakaa  <U  w>a(  gioMr  thaa  thkt  tt  aaal 
Mbar  Btaalbelnnin,  but  gar  niaqulad  faclUiiaa  and  !>««■■■  ind*  nabla  sa  to  Maal 

Olobes,  Haps,  Chsrta, 

Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Pbralologtoal  Charta, 
DloUonartM, 

Tnutees'  and  Teaohers' 
BaooTda. 
Blackboards,  Crayoiu,  Liqaid  Slating,  Patent 
Braseiaand  aTnythlDg  raqalred  In  the  School 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

PramptTuta,  Honeat  Work,  Sguara  Dtaiing. 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

M  •oalb  HarUtoD  Straal,  iBdlaaapall*. 
.  O.  X.  DlOXinOX.  J.  0.  BHITB. 
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2  TffE  REUNION. 

Srpetaally  mad?  one — intangible  made  Ungible;  niipirationir,  deeds.  An  tLe 
OTD,  merely  b;  her  adtastting  Toanefs,  compels  Lhe  Burly  niglit  (o  yield  hidden 
riches,  so  ehall  our  To-daj,  ever  glowing  with  honeet  energy,  bright  nitli  clieer* 
ing  hojte.und  intcnpe  with  definite  purpose,  advance  upuii  lhe  Bpectral  prob- 
lemii  and  gfaoatly  fornis  of  our  la-morrow. 

A  irue  Nurniiilile  never,  for  "cheiip  means  ptilling  HeaTen'a  enilc  in  pan-n," 
aniffies  plaginrized  cynidEms  abniit  "  malting  resoluIioDB,"  nor  with  profound 
shallowness  of  conaiateDcy,  Tetolvft  to  make  no  more  (good)  Tootvtanu.  Doing 
U  iiuver  without  daring.  Brave  id  he  wlio  dareo  and  docn.  Draver  is  be  who 
during,  fails,  jet  darea  again  and  doen  at  last.  It  ia  n  couard  that  failurta  crush. 
Lint  he  who  resolves  nut  to  dare  confesees  to  a.  craven- heart edneds  as  sneaking 
nn  it  is  paEillanimouB. 

"  Lnck  bates  (liG  slow  nnd  lores  the  lidld, 

Greatly  Ittsln  1  !ho' Ihou  have  lime 
Uiil  fora  Ifuo.  be  that  sublime! 
Kot  lalture,  but  lou  aim  ie  crime." 

And  in  this,  dear  friend*,  ia  the  gist  of  the  self'trainiag  tchich  the  Norma] 
ainut  to  inspire.  It  supplants  tirue-elealing  growls  with  iiigh  resolves ;  nnb- 
stitutes  for  abirk-breediuf;  sneem,  love-bred  pratites;  for  ill-natured  cynichsn, 
ju.'^piiiiigcheerrulnesa;  for  loitering  selfistiness,  generous  decixion ;  andiiotcnda 
to  luoke  of  UH  "the  poorest  of  eiciiBe8"the  manliest  men.  Are  not  my 
Ihooghta  yonr  thoughts,  my  friends  ?  Are  we  not,  five  thousand  of  us  at  lenst, 
uuitS  in  a  philosophy,  practicing  which  we  shall  (for  err  we  raust,  doulitlew:,) 
mitke  those  "errors  of  exceBa,"  which  are  infinitely  more  tolerable  and  par- 
donable than  lhe  timidly  malidlin  "  errors  of  defii^iency  'I " 

As  I  think  what  n  Rbdhion  of  ho  raanj  brave  hearts  inav  efTertj  durirtg  this 
new  year  and  succeeding  years,  for  honesty  and  virtue,  nnd  liomanily  and  God, 
I  glow  with  uapiratioua  which  I  know  you  share,  with  an  ambition  which  I 
liope  ia  equally  jours,  and  with  a  gratitude  which  I  doubt  not  is  so  niueh 
youni  that  it  shall  mold  in  alt  our  hearts  the  luutua)  nciuories  of  the  old  acd 
hijpes  of  the  new  year. 

And  now  we  have  had  our  "  promenading  chnt,"  let's  come  to  order  nad  sec 
"  what  for  a  programme  "  "  Heber  "  hne  prepared. 


LIST  OF  n^OBUAL  SCHOOLS  OR  NORMAL  DSFABT- 
MBNT8  MAHAGED  WHOLLY  OB  IN  PART  BY  PUPILS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

A.  G.  CoH,  Zffingle,  Iowa,  A.  W.  Mell,  (Jla.-gow,  Ky. 
W,  B  Brown,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  J.  V.  Ru^hard,  Ad:.,  O. 

B.  It  Hall,  EepnbUc,  O.  L.  M.  Si.ili;  l-.-ioria,  O. 

H.  N  Carver,  Medina,  O.  L   L.  Heiirv,  (■^iiicSiiriuK,  Tenn. 

A.  Reicheubaek,  Bridxewater,  Va.  W.  P.  liu.-iliiig^  M.ty.^ville,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  H.  Vance,  Carlisle,  Ky.  J-  O.  Chilton,  Mavfield,  Ky. 

W.  P.  Pinkhum,  Paoli,  Ind.  L  C.  Crippen,  Blootuingbure,  O. 

D.  S.  Wright,  Salem,  Iowa.  I.  T.  Osmond,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Sheoier,  Concordia,  Kan.  J.  II.  Wright,  Darlington,  Ind. 

L.  M.  Hardy,  FishervUle,  N.  H.  J.  W.  Woody,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
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THE  REUNION. 
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ThiB  mean3  of  investigation,  so  peculiar  to  our  institution,  is  a  clearly 
science.      That  i?,  it  involves  certain  technicalities  for  which  fixea  n 
must  be  furnished,  and  certain  principles  which  may  be  systematically 
sented.  * 

While  the  following  logical  discussion  should  not  be  g^ven  or  imitated  J 
the  teacher  in  first  presenting  the  subject  to  the  school,  it  will,  I  hope,  (urttf^^ 
such  aid  as  will  ensure  a  consistent  use  of  terms,  and  so  make  more  e£feclly% 
any  efforts  to  introduce  what  I  consider  one  of  the  heaUhiesi  methods  of  i 
vestigation  and  instruction. 


I 


i9im 


OUTUKB  OF  OTTTLINING. 

1^  Systems. 
12  Brace.    2«  Position.    3^  Exponential.    4*  Letter.    5'  Composite. 

2*  Nomenclature. 

1'  Notation. 

1»  Brace.        2«  Index. 

1*  Arms.        1*  General. 

2*  Apex.        2*  Special. 

1*  Co-ordinal.    2'  Subordinal. 

2'  Headings. 

1^  Superordinate.    2'  Co-ordinate.    3'  Subordinate. 

3*  Divisions. 


,  »■    r  J 


1*  Definition.  2«  Partition.    3»  Division.     4«  Description.    6«  Exemplificw^ 


.iS^ 


.Vs-S 


tion.     6*  Comparison  and  contrast.     7-  Narration.    8^  Applicatioiis*^  'h^ 

4^  Principles.  -  ;r'^ 

1'  No  heading  should  be  introduced  which  has  no  co-ordinate.  -  .V-/ 

2^  Ordinarily,  all  co-ordinates  should  stand  in  a  vertical  order.    Sometimeifi^ ^\ 
a  lateral  arrangement  of  co-ordinates  (as  in  this  outline)  will  economiye^  a^^^^ 


space. 


■  \  ■* .' 


3'  Subordinates  should  stand  underneath  and  to  the  right  of  their  Bvgeipi^''  f^ 
ordinates.  -i  v^K 

4'  Th4  theme  should  not  be  indexed,  unless  it  is  itself  subordinate  to  0om^f.*^$ 
superordinate* 


ELABORATION  OF  THE  OUTLINE. 


i': 


Definition. — Outlining  is  that  method  of  investigating  a  given  subject  which 
consists  (1)  of  the  determination  of  its  important  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
and  (2)  of  their  arrangement  in  a  systematic  order,  preparatory  to  elaboration. 

The  subject  to  be  investigated  is  called  the  Theme;  the  divisions  and  subdi-  ' 
vision,  Heads  (or  Headings)  and  Subheads;  the  Theme  with  its  subheads  pro-  -i, 
perly  arranged,  an  OuUine.  The  term  Head  or  Heading  is  applicable  to  the  5 
Theme  or  any  of  its  Subheads.    '  /, 

The  process  of  arranging  the  heads  according  to  their  Bank  or  logical  rela*, ,  ^ 
tion  is  termed  Ordination  or  Banking. 


r^'^-e 
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THE  REUNION. 


1^  SYSTEBfS — ^A  BjBtem  of  outlining  is  a  method  of  indicating  tbe  rank  of  tlie 
heads  and  subheads  by  a  certain  Notatio%  Ifiiat  is,  by  certain  logical 
marks,  such  as  braces,  headings,  etc. 

l^The  Brace  system  ordinates  headings  by  Brace  notation;  that  is, 
Braces,  thus : 


Tables. 
(Theme.)  ' 


{Dining. 
Parlor, 
Billiaid,  etc 


2'  The  JPoaiion  system  ordinates  by  placing  heads  of  equal  rank  verHeaUu 
or  horizontallTj  and  those  inferior  to  a  certain  head  underneath  and 
to  the  right  or  it,  thus : 

Tables. 
Parts. 
Top. 
Body. 

Sides.    Drawers. 
L^s. 
Kinds  f 

Dining.    Parlor.    Billiard,  etc. 

8'  The  Exponential  system  ordinates  by  position,  bpt  also  indicates  the  logical 
rank  of  each  head  by  a  number  (Index)  composed  of  a  basal  ^|ure 
(Co-ordinal)  and  an  exponential  figure  (Subordmal),  thus: 

Table  (theme). 
1*  Parts. 
V  Top.    2«  Body.    3»  Legs. 
1'  Sides. 
2"  Drawers. 
2^  Kinds. 
1'  Dining.    2'  Parlor.    3>  Billiard,  etc. 

4'  The  Letter  system  ordinates  by  position  and  by  letters  or  simple  fignres, 
thus: 

Table. 

A.  Parte. 

a.  Top.    b.  Body.    c.  Legs. 

1.  Sides. 

2.  Drawers. 

B.  Kinds. 

a.  Dining,    b.  Parlor,    c  Billiard. 

5'  The  OompQgUe  system,  tuldng  the  Position  system  as  its  base,  ordinates 
with  any  or  all  the  others,  according  to  the  space  to  be  occupied  on  the 
paper. 

2^  KoMSNCLATUBS  is  that  division  of  onr  science  which  treate  of  the  tedinieal 
terms  or  names  used.  ' 

1'  Notation  is  that  peculiarity  of  a  sjsieia  by  which  it  indicates  the  l^eal 
rank  of  the  headings. 


p. 


TBB  BEttNIOlf. 

1'  The  Brace  conaists  of  th«  1'  Armt  nad  2'  Apa:.    Th 
slwai^s  points  to  tlie  heading,  (lie'  sitbhesdn  of 
made  to  include     The  Saxnt  brace  and  Doalil        ci> 
defined  by  their  namCB.     The  apci  or  arnia  o       b 
tended  to  any  lengfh  and  in  any  direction. 

2'  The  Iiulec  is  the  namenil  uxed  in  the  Ezponentinl 

has  a  2*  S/iecial  Indei,  whicli  is  composed  of  tlia       Cb 
numbers  ihe  bead:*  of  equu-l  rank,  and  the  2'  S  bor 
cates  the  d^ree  of  logical  inferiority  or  Sabordina 
the  Special  Indei  of  "Drawers"  18  2'.    Tlic  Co    rd 
that  it  is  the  2d  of  the  two  equal  rank  hc^da 
Bubordinal,  3,  indicates  (bat  it  is  in  Ibe  3d  degrc 
the  Theme,  "Table."     Every  head  has  also  a  1*  Genp 
ii  a  collection  of  those  special  indeiea,  etarli  g 
which  will  completely  indicate  the  position  of  ih      ead 
ml  outlinej  or.  itia  the  Special  Index  of  the  head    gn 
indeiee  of  ita  succeesiTe  superordinales,  (hu?,  12    2 
Index  of  the  heading,  "  drawers." 

2*  Seadingi.    The  nomenclature  of  the  headinsa  ia  Tery   imp 
ing  next  superior  lo  a  certain  head  ia  iU  Huperor 
■  hwd  ia  a  superordinate  to  its  inferiors,  thus :  "  tab       la 
Date  of  "  parts"  and  "  kiudd,"  it  is  also  a  auperordinaCfe 
to  the  outline. 

Aheadinferioctoacectain  head  iaUa  Suhardinale    A 
ia  a  aubordiDAte  to  all  its  superior  or  superordinales    hiv 
"  icinda  "  arc  iht  Subordinates  to  "  table."    Any  sub      d 
Ui  the  theme. 

A  head  equal  in  rank  with  another,  and  include 
mediate  superordinate  head  ia  ita  C'oordinuif,  tbu 
"  t^s"  are  coordinaiei,  and  each  one  ia  said  to  be  co- 
others.     Notice  the  prepositions,  su^ierocdinate 
ordinate  viiL. 
3'  DiviBiONS. — These  are  general  heads  to  be  used  in  ou  g 

of  these  can  be  used  with  moet  subjects.      The  moa 
Thejr  are  suggestive  of  the  main  lines  of  thought  t    be 
cnsBion  of  a  theme      For  instance,  if  Table  ia  the        m 
Kish  to  write,  I  will  first  outline  it,  using  these  eigh   d 
subheads  or  subordinates     I  should  indicate  in  the 
be  defined,  by  tho  head,  Definition  ;  second,  that  its  pa 
the  b^,  Fartitioii ;  third,  that  tho  kinds  of  table  a 
head,  Vivieion* ;  fourth,  that  a  table  should  be  doer  bed 
fifth.that  some  good  eniinpfe  of  a  table  Eliould  be  giv 
siilti.  that  certain  tables,  for  inatance,  tliat  of  a  poi 
rich  man,  should  be  compared  and  amtnialeil,  by  Qm 
eevenili,  (batthchistorTaf  acertain  table, orof  table  ge 
given  by  A'ajTotire;  eighth,  that  the  uses  of  tables  sho  Id  I>l 
colioiur.    or  course  these  main  heads  would  then  be  d     ded 
which  would  be  the  further  expaneion  of  the  outline.        ft 
llie subject,  an  espay  upon  the  theme  "Tables"  wou  d  be 
at  any  rate,  "  nothing  to  write  "  would  not  be  the  comp    tn 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  present  the  Normal  method 
A  means  of  arousing  in  pupils  study  that  ia  dcliglitfnl  becaos 
thorough  and  masterly,  and  give  the  processes  by  which  p  p 
a  logical  and  cogent  style  of  expression,  both  written  and    raL 
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i  TBB  EEVNION. 

"  Why,  does  to  come  down  on  lliem  prelty  rougli!;  ?  " 

"  Ko,  sir,  not  siaclly  tbut,  hul,  bo  inflnsgfH  in  n.  quiet  irnj  to  cnskc  one 
r«el  rntlier  xranll.  He  always  gives  iia  to  uDiIerstunil  Tijnt  ho  don  not  nni] 
would  not  manage  tlie  mntler,  but  lliat  we  must.     Vou  aeo  such  a  thing 

I     "  Aro  there  do  monilora  soallereJ  over  tlfe  room  1o  keep  order  7  " 

"Monitors  to  keep  order  I  No,  sir.  Erery  Icactier  nud  offioer  nT  the 
Bcliaol  is  up  in  front.      We  pupils  kocp  our  own  order,  iT  you  plenao,  sip." 

Agiiln  my  guiJa  acemed  a  liltlo  seuailivc,  and  [  could  see  thai  liig  sur- 
rour.dings  seemed  to  tnltivatt  in  him  a  healifay  Icinil  o!  peraonalily  that  pre- 
aumcJ  lo  be  "aboTe  suspicion. " 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  remarked,  "  but  I  stiould  like  to  ask  yoa  if  every  HormiiU 
ilG  is  as  proud  about  these  mailers  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  every  one,  but  so  large  ft  majority  ftrp,  that  (he  few 
who  prefer  to  be  ioyi,  though  treated  like  men,  do  not  hSTo  much  inBuence. 
and  they  come  lo  taeir  seuaea  before  they  have  been  here  a  term." 

While  I  was  thus  talking  in  a  whiaptr,  tercral  announcemenis  were 
mnde  by  the  teachers.  One  Indy  teacher  appointed  meetings  for  "  seel  ions" 
ill  U.  8.  nistoi-y,  in  English  History,  and  in  English  Literature.  Another 
teacher,  a  gentleman,  announced  what  he  called  a  "letter  section,"  saying 
also  Hint  letters  wore  due,  whereupon  several  of  tiie  teachers  passed  through 
the  room  and  collected  quaiililiea  of  what  seeiced  to  be  letters.  Wondering 
n-helher  all  those  were  to  be  mailed  I  inijuired  again  of  my  guide  what  ii 


\ 


"These  are  letter 

written  as  an  eiercis 

in  cor 

apuailion 

by  those  m 

m. 

bers  of  sclioo!  who  have  not  had  any  prcviou 

9  drill 

They  are  collected 

catre'rfd" 

through    ina 

ny 

classes,    and  could 

not   be  otherwise  reach 

d.     Or 

e  teaehe 

has  charg 

of 

tills  work,  meets  ih 

*eniy. 

noe  lo  h 

ear  tliem  re 

ad. 

and  again  to  hear  them  report  corrections  of 

criiici 

ms  made 

on  their  Icltcri 

by  the  teachers." 

"What  of  those  w 

ho  lAou^iI  write,  and  do 

'■  Why,  Ihey  lose 

he  adiantige,  that's   all 

Professor  tells  Ihem  beta 

'X 

and  he  don't  beliere 

the  Lord  aiil  help  those 

on'thclp  themselves.' 

"Were  the  aectio 

s  called  by  the  lady,  con 

posi'i 

"Yea,  sir.    They 

are  more  ailTonced,  nnd 

arranged  to  enc 

oursge  read 

IK 

ftndtiludy  in  history 

"  Would  1  be  pern 

ilted  to  visit  these  secli 

"Certainly.     Yen 

can  Tiait  any  recilali 

ns  yo 

Ynu  ougit 

lo 

fisit  these  sections. 

They  are  peculiar  to  this  ach 

ool,  and 

ire  an  effect 

TP 

.  _  '  culture  which  the  studen     . 
ooDsult  the  books  In  the  library  which  is  always  open  for  our  convenience." 

"What  waa  that  the  Professor,  as  you  call  him,  ssid  ?" 

"MiBoellnaeous  business.  Let's  see  what  will  cnme  up.  There,  aome  one 
raiaes  his  hatid,  snaps,  and  is  culled  out  by  the  Professor.  '  lie  aayg  he  has 
lest  his  umbrella  in  Koom  4,  Academy.  Now,  the  janitor  rnisea  hia  hnnd, 
■ays  it  is  at  his  room.  Umbrellas  don't  come  back  nlways  in  that  way, 
though." 

:fow  some  one  elae  snaps.  Frofeasor  calls  his  name.  lis  rises,  eihihila 
a  hat  and  saya  he  eiohangcd  at  the  Iteiinion.  Several  other  li^is 
eoiue  up  in  response.  The  aehool  laughs.  The  Professor  says  "The  Hat 
Cainmii.tee  will  meet  in  the  lefl  hand  ante-room."  So  other  announcements 
aiemade,  when  afler  a  brief  lull,  1  hear,  what  can  it  be?  My  own  nnmc  • 
Why.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  [  say  to  my  guide,  ■'  Some  one  in  scbool 
by  my  name  t " 


"  No,  sir;  you  are  being  called  on  for  a  speech." 
**  Who,  17  WhjTi  no  one  knows  me  here.  What's  to  be  done? 
"You  are  the  judge,  sir.  It  is  quite  an  honor.  Thoy  never  call  thus 
upon  any  one  bat  Returned  Normalites  and  diiUnguithed  yisitors.  They  ar0 
calling  yet,  aj)d  the  Professor  is  waiting  on  you.  Tou  are  too  late  now.  He 
has  called  'Any  other  business?'  The  school  would  hare  been  pleased  to 
hear  something  from  you." 

"Well,"  I  think  to  myself,  "this  is  a  plan  of  *  culture'  which  may  be 
pleasant  for  Returned  Normalites,  but  is  rather  oTercoming  to  a  stranger  I " 
Hardly  yet  out  of  my  surprise  and  confusion,  I  hear  the  Professor  announce 
that  one  of  the  teachers  would  address  the  school.  A  lively,  inspiring 
speech  it  was,  too.  Why,  there  is  more  in  that  young  man  than  I  thought. 
He  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention,  and  heartily  applauded  at  the 
close,  when,  the  Professor  saying  "  We  are  excused,"  the  exercises  are  ended 
and  the  scene  breaks  up  in  apparent  enjoyment  and  good  feeling. 

"Do  you  have  as  great  a  variety  as  this  here  every  morning?"  I  ask. 
"Qenerally.  Some  times  much  more.  If  it  were  close  of  term,  or  New 
Year  or  some  holiday,  we  would  call  for  and  get  a  short  speech  from  nearly 
every  teacher  on  the  stage." 

"Well,  I  don't  wonder  you  like  to  come  to  "General  X."  as  you  call  it. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  be  an  instructive,  inspiring,  'jolly  send-off  for  the  day." 
"  Yes,  sir.    Won't  you  stay  to  the  Grammar  class?  " 
''No,  thanks!  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  your  attention,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  visit  the  classes  at  another  time." 

So,  lost  amid  the  throng  hastening  to  their  respective  duties,  I  muse 
upon  the •  difference  between  these  "General  Exercises "  and  the  "chapel 
exercises  "  of  most  other  institutions.    Here,  attendance  is  ^entirely  volun- 
tary •  there  compulsory,  and  pupils  are  rigorously  "  marked "  for  non-at- 
tendance.   The  one  cultivates  good  will  in  freedom,  the  other  forces  ill  will 
bj  restraint.    Here  the  sexes  being  commingled,  a  pleasant  social  opportu- 
nity is  afforded ;  there,  but  one  sex  being  present  they  are  under  the  severest 
restrictions  as  to  order.    The  one  thus  aims  at  social  culture  under  circum- 
stances of  freedom  and  aef/'-restraint;  the  other  oultiyates  the  habit  of  eva- 
sion and  mischief  from  being  watched ;   and  the  disposition  to  antagonize 
restraint)  because  it  is  restraint.    Hero  the  music  is  by  a  choir  composed  of 
both  sexes,  and  is  the  result  of  a  regular  school  exercise  and  is  thus  really 
enjoyed  by  the  school;   there,  the  singing  by  male  voices,  alone,  is  the 
result  of  irregular  instruction  and  is  frequently  anything  but  enjoyable. 
Here  the  religious  exorcises  are  brief,  instructive  and  inspiring;  comments 
upon  a  brief  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  an  earnest  praydr 
suited  each  day  to  the  duties  of  the  day :  there  a  formal  reading  of  a  long 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  with  no  comments,  followed  by  a  more  formal  and 
lengthy  prayer,  repeated  nearly  verbatim  each  morning.    The  one  makes 
religious  exercises  attractive  and  helpful,  the  other  makes  them  repulsively 
dull,  and  confessedly  a  bore.    Here  the  religious  exercises  are  but  a  part, 
though  a  genuinely  important  part  of  the  whole  exercises;  there  they  form 
the  only  feature  and  because  of  compulsion  and  dead  formality  are  made 
a  "  by-word."    Here  opportunity  is  given  any  member  of  the  school  to  make 
any  announcement  or  statement  or  advertisement  or  inquiry;  there,  such  a 
thing  is  unheard  of.    Here  the  whoU  faculty  is  present  aad  heartily  partici- 
pating with  the  whole  school  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  exercises,  and  each 
member  of  it  in  turn  freely  contributing  an  effort  to  entertain  and  instruct 
by  a  short  address  or  otherwise.    I  doubt  if  such  a  thing  is  practiced  in 
any  other  school  on  the  continent.    Here,  general  and  special  directions  are 
given  by  the  respective  teachers  as  to  the  work  of  certain  classes,  as  to  the 
method  of  studying,  as  to  the  use  of  the  library,  etc.,  etc.,  which  makes 
the  "  General  Bxeroises  "  a  most  yalaable  guide  and  incitement  toward  lite- 
rary oaltare. 
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The  diifereiit  Tarieties  of  oalture  afforded  bj  these  ''General  Szer- 
01888 ''  appear  manifest.  The  exercises  being  all  roluntary,  the  vrill  is 
cultiyated  in  liberty.  The  unrestrained  assooiation  of  the  sexes  makes 
9Qcial  culture  natural  and  agreeable.  The  religions  exercises,  which  ar« 
nover  formal,  make  trae  heart  euUur$  possible.  The  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion as  to  the  school-work  in  its  relation  to  life-work  are  indispensable  aids 
to  a  literary  culture.  The  freedom  granted  to  pupils  to  make  their  own  an< 
nounoements,  the  entire  absence  of  monitors  or  police  regulations  of  anj 
^kind,  joined  with  the  other  elements  of  interest,  and  the  prerailing  good 
feeling,  go  far  to  make  up  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  generous  develop- 
ment  of  an  honest,  hearty,  Christian,  and  refined  individuality. 

This  is  the  aim  of  the  general  exercises,  and  Normalites  certify  that  a 
conscientious  effort  is  made  every  morning  to  reach  this  ideal. 

In  another  article  I  shall  visit  the  classes  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment and  discover  the  means  and  processes  there  existing  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  Normal  itUal  of  culture. 


MABBIAGES. 

Scott,  I.  C,  and  Miss  Wickeraham,  Lebanon,  111. 
Whitehead,  Lizsie,  snd  J.  J.  Wheeler,  Rome,  Ind. 
Bastman,  Mell,  and  —  Hays,  New  Holland,  0. 
Clark,  Luella,  and  Jas.  M.  Emery,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Swearinger,  Maggie,  and  Mr.  Moody  McClung,  Bethany,  0. 
Chas.  W.  Vernon  and  Miss  Claris  Butter,  Sept.  0,  1875. 
Tudor,  £.  W.  H.,  and  Miss  Connie  Leever,  Mulberry,  0. 

Jenkins,  J.  M.,  and ,  Buck  Grove,  0. 

Trout,  Phillip,  and ,  Noblesville,  O. 

Shipman,  Jas.,  and  Miss  Mattie  £.  Hays* 

Brock,  D.  T.,  — -. 

Robb,  Miss  Dollie,  and  Mr.  White,  Jeffenonville,  Ind 

Dikerman,  S.  F.,  and ^  Delta,  0. 

Dewitt,  B.  F.,  and ,  Paulding,  0.  ^ 

Matson,  G.  F.,  and  Miss  Sallie  Noe,  Bethlehem,  Ind. 

Men  tier,  D.  B.,  and  Mary  Good,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

White,  J.  L.,  Class  '70,  and  Payne,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Davis,  A.  J.,  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Kerr. 

Campbell,  W.  H.,  sci.  '73,  and  Miss  Ella  BartAett. 

Jennings,  Elisa,  and  Mr.  Orr,  of  California, 

Williams,  Miss  Belle,  and  Rev.  8.  D.  Smith. 

Heskitty  W.  £.,  and  Miss  Lou  Linder. 

Ktthn,  Lou,  to  Mr.  Kerper,  of  Cincinnati.  «- 

Tillie  Woodruff  to  Dr.  S.  Jerman,  So.  Milan,  Ind. 

OBITUABY. 

Bowen,  Nannie  S.,  hasty  consumption,  Nov.  18,  1874. 
Scott,  L.  M.,  consumption.  May  80,  1876. 
Curl,  Lida,  consumption,  Deo.  6,  1876. 
Longenecker,  A.  A.,  consumption,  Jan.  11, 1876. 

THB  80ISNTIFIG  BEUNION. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Scientific  class  to  pnovide  entertainment 
for  a  Reunion  was  so  decided  I  am  tempted  to  give  yoa  a  very  brief  aceonni 
of  their  *-  Programme."  While  the  promenading  was  going  on,  they  exhib- 
ited on  the  stage  fifty  remarkable  specimens  of  art,  which  the  many  cxaa« 
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ined  free  of  ehirge,  goiog  in  at  the  right  door,  oomi 

art  gallerj  was  bo  iroDderful  I  am  coDBtrained  to  gh 
fTagTOimitei  wlii«b  were  dittributed  to  the  audienoe. 

When  order  was  called,  mudic  was  furnighed  by  the  Normal  Otee 
Mr.  Brouit  then  gare  a  reoitalioa,  irhioh  was  well  recelTeJ.     This  m 
lowed  b;  theTrUl  Soene  from  Fiakwiek  Papers.     Bomq  twenty  Scientifioi  J 
parttoipated  in  it,  and  it  was  so  empbatioall;  SBOoeiaful,  tlie  ladies  of  thsN 
Fcesbjterian   ohurch  extended  an  invitation  to  have  jl  repealed  at  a  public   ( 
"Dickena  Eatertainmeat,"  given  Christmas  Eve,     Owing  to  Ibc  interfereaoe  / 
with  regular  duties  whlah  the  aooeptanoe  of  ths  iDvitalion  would  c 
it  wag  kindlj  deelineJ.  , 

The  Trial  Soene  was  followed  by  an  amusing  pantomime  which  "  broaght  . 
down  the  houae."     Thui  closed  the  exarsiMa.  'J 

I  understand  that  the  next  is  to  be  a  "  Leap  Tear  Bennioa."  Now,  bof  a,  , 
I  hops  jour  chance  is  at  hand.  Here  it  is  lamored  that  not  a  single  gentle-  { 
maa  la  to  go  anattended.  Thaa  ooals  of  fira  are  to  be  heaped  upon  the  ^ 
head*  of  the  itronger  aex,  who,  though  thrioe  tbe  Dnnber  of  their  aisters  i 
have  not  hesitated  to  let  ladies  appear  at  Bennion  withei  ' 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  iha  Art  Qaller/.  lou  will  "ace  tbe 
poiDt"of  it  when  I  tell  joaUiat  No.  1  was  a  dollar  billi  2  wa?  n  looking-^laie 
in  whioh  jon  would  have  seen  j/ovrie^f,  had  you  been  there;  3  was  n  long 
branch  from  Bome  tree;  4  wasa  wDodan  fauoet;  S  waaabridle  -  G  was  a  eol- 
leotion  of  looks  and  keys,  and  ao  on.  Notice  also  the  names  of  artists,  each 
aneia  a  "goak." 

EXHIBITION  OP  WOBKS  OP  ABT  AND  CITHIOaiTIES 

FBOU  SISTINQ17I8HKD  ASTXBTS. 
To  bt  given  at  the  Iformal  Bettnioa,  Doort  apat  at  T  a'elcek.  Admiiiian  Jrii  (e 
aii  IfamuUitti.' 
No.  1,  Portrait  of  Qeneral  Washington— Powers.  2,  Portrait  of  a  Disdn- 
goiahed  Individual — Unknown.  8,  View  of  Ix>ng  Branab — Waters.  4,  Wild 
Game  (Woodoook)— U.  Turner.  5,  Bridal  SAeue— 8.  T.  Ab!e.  6,  Tbiuga  to 
Adore— H.  Ardware.  7,  The  Light  of  Other  Days— T,  Oiondler.  8,  High 
Tide — Spanish  Artist  9,  Sweet  Memories — M.  Other.  10,  The  Four  Seasons 
— BiU.  11,  The  Mill  by  the  Waterfall— R.  Dresser.  12,  A  Fruit  Pieoe— B. 
Flower.  13,  Mastered  In  and  Mustered  Out— beantiful  eompanioa  picoea  In 
oil— McOie.  14,  The  American  Commentators— P.  Patch.  15,  Jack  and  Qill 
—Wood.  16,  The  Flower  that  Never  Fades- Millar.  IT,  The  Wayworn 
Travelers— Walker.  18,  'Tia  areeca,  but  Living  Greeee  no  oiore— Bntoher. 
19,  Tbe  Harp  of  the  Israelitea— B.  Low.  20,  CoUeetion  of  .'rbells—C.  Raque. 
21  The  Herae  Fair— O.  itain.  22,  Uy  Own,  my  Native  Land— O  tlio.  23, 
All  Afloat— S.  Aylor.  24,  Tlaw  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Plain  Beyond— Fari a. 
26,  Wax  Figures  in  Bspcae,  oontradietiag  the  adage:  "Figiirea  won't  Lie" 
— Artemar.  2tl,  The  Marble  Group — A.  Boy.  ^T,  Bonaparte  Crossing  the 
Bbine-Qerman  Valley.  28,  Woodcut— Sawyer.  29,  Sweet  Sixteen— B.  Cain. 
80,  Misplaced  CDnQdence— C.  Besaion.  81,  Roina  in  China— S.  M.  Asher. 
82,  Field  Pieoe  which  can't  be  beat— Oarduer.  88,  Tax  on  Tea— J.  Bull. 
84,  Whaling  Implements— Biroh.  8G,  The  Last  lay  of  the  Minsirel— HcniBec. 
SO,  Speeimen  of  Quarts— Hattby.  87,  Crossing  the  Btyx— Charon.  88,  Tbe 
Bkipper'a  Home— B.  King.  UB,  Hidden  Ttara— Hoe.  40,  The  Ilermii  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century- Weaver.  41,  Tbe  Cruel  Soene— Nero.  42,  The  Old 
Colonel  and  the  Lynx— B.  A.  Lance.  43,  The  Evergreen  Vale— Cole.  44, 
The  Black  Friar— Cooke.  45,  Black  Eyea  or  Blue  [the  aweetest  ejca  that  ' 
e're  were  aeen)— L.  Fellow.  46,  The  BUr  of  the  East- Bukcr.  47,  The  | 
Lone  Beat,  an  Army  Scene- Thurlow.  $S,  CommoD  Sense— B.  Uutirell. 
49,  Tbe  Sun  that  Never  Sets- Crow.    50,  The  Bkeleton  Behind  the  Door— 
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This  isagTowing  inalitutbn.  Tou  sbould  yinit  its  room.  Gloss  doors 
hiTc  been  laiel;  aijded  to  iho  BlitilTing.  Miid,t  adiliiioas  made  to  ibe 
lection,  and  other  improTementa  maJo.  Umler  its  auapioM,  also,  Ihpr 
■been  imnigumted  nn  extensive  BjBleio  of  eiohanging  with  munj  similo 
■titutions  ia  Ibe  oounlrj,  and  I  am  no*  aiUhoriied  to  state  that  it 
furnish,  neatly  pnokeil  in  siiUnble  boxes,  with  label  enclosed,  50  specii 
fossils  aoJ  EiinernU  for  $8.00;  80  fossil  species  for  $-5.00;  and  20  v 
ties  dF  minerals  for  3^.00.  These  are  Torjr  reasonable  terms,  in  mj  opii 
For  furltier  information  write  to  Mr.  Z.  T.  Loer,  Asaislant  CuBtodian. 

Members  and  frienda  of  the  Aasooiatioa  are  particularly  requested  to 
anj  materials  that  ;nu  can  spare  and  thitt  are  suitable,  cither  for  exchai 
or  for  the  cabinet.    An  equiTalent  in  eichange  will  always  be  returned 
■uch  faTora  if  requested. 

VISITOHS. 

i  It  may  be  inlerestiug  tt 
den  the  old  Normal  with  I 
folio winic  is  a  partial  list  of  these  frienda: 

Miss  Alice  Pinkbam,  Miss  Dora  Lieuellen,  Mr.  Ilarbaugh,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
WyscarTcr,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  E.  M.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pallon,  Mr.  I,  N.  SUybact, 
Hiss  Clemia  Longslrelh,  Mr.  Park,  (elaasic  last  year]  Mr.  Carson,  (who  some 
«De  says  oatoe  to  see  her,  not  Ihesoliool)  Mr.  Comptoa,  Mr.  Urwin,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham.'Mr.  Endnly,  Mr.  Cain,  (the  elder)  Mr.  C.  M.  Thompson,  Mr.  Tbomas, 
Messrs.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  D.  B.  Vanpelt,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Miaa  Belie  Praal,  Mies 
Ulnnie  Kerr,  Miss  Mary  Pampe),  Miss  Anna  Milcboll,  Miss  Julia  Morris,  Mr. 
J,  W.Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  of  WayncsTille,  Mr.  Webster  Mull,  Miss 
Luna  Ward,  Mr.  Unrriman,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Sheets,  Mr.  Singleton. 

WILL  YOU  DO  THE  "OLD  NORMAL"  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING FAVOB8P 

Tou  will  not  object,  I  hope,  to  my  repeating  llie  following  reqneatj,  your 
past  oompliance  with  whicli  is  bereby  most  gratefully  aoknowlodged : 

Notify  ua  if  the  IIeunio.i  in  addressed  incorrectly  in  say  way. 

tiive  us  notice  if  you  obange  your  PustHiEGce,  and  your  new  address. 

Bo  sure  and  sead,  at  least  by  Postal  Card,  any  items  of  news  concerning 
•Id  Normal ites. 

Send  us  the  uumea  of  those  who  you  tbluk  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
Bbodion. 

Send  us  the  names  and  P.  0.  address  of  all  the  "  good  folks,"  (we  don't 
want  tbe  otbers  parlicuUriy)  who  wish  ta  go  to  soliool. 

If  not  a  former  student,  send  fur  a  catalogue,  wbicli  will  gire  full  in- 
formation  du  all  desirable  topics  connected  wiih  the  acboat. 


1.  TIaa  do  sou  parH  Ihe  italieUed  words  in  l\e /oUoiring  lentenci  f 
It  ia  difficult/or  tbe  masteoal  beaded  impo»loT  long  lo  prrtonale  an  enthusi- 
ast without  Id  some  degree  belicTing  wAaC  he  is  so  eager  lo  hare  believed. 

Ans.  /( is  a  pronoun,  personal,  taking  for  its  antececient  "to  peiaonate  " 
with  wbicli  it  agrees  in  3  sing,  neni.  art.  Tii4,  Holbrook's  Complete  Gram- 
mar; uom.,  by  ezptelioQ :  being  the  grammatical  subject  of  "  is,"  Rule  24 ; 
the  logical  subject  bei«g  "  to  penonate." 
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"fbr"  18  an  expletive  preposition,  introducing  the  infinitiye  "to  person- 
ate "  with  its  objeotiTe  subject  '<  impo8tor<^''    Rule  24. 

''  Impostor  "  is  a  noun,  com.,  Sd,  sing.,  mas.,  objeotiTe,  being  the  subject  of 
"  to  personate,"     Eule  16. 

"  WhaV^  is  a  pronoun,  relatiyCi  double,  equivalent  to  thing  v)hick,    "Thina^* 
the  antecedent  part  is  a  noun,  the  object  of  "believing."     "  ITAicA"  tnov  .    j 
relative  part  is  the  objective  subject  of  *'  [to  bej  believed."  / 

'^  To  hace^*  is  an  infinitive,  with  the  construction  of  an  adverb  limiting  the     '  >^ 
adjective  ^  eager."    [To  be]  believed,  is  »n  infinitive  with  the  construction    - 
of  a  noun,  the  object  of  ''  to  have."     Rules  20  and  17. 

2.  ff  infinitives  are  used  as  the  subjects  qf  finite  verbSj  and  objects  of  acHo^ 
trar^sitive  verbs^  why  do  they  not  have  case  f 

Ans.  Case  is  not  an  attribute  of  verbs.  Only  nouns  and  pronouns  have 
case.  /' 

3.  If  infiniiives  are  the  antecedents  of  pronouns,  and  pronouns  agree  with  such 
antecedents  in  person,  number  and  gender,  why  do  not  the  infiniiives  when  so  used 
Jutve  person,  number  and  gender  f 

Ans.  Infinitives  do  not  have  person  and  number,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion. An  infinitive  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  not  limited  by  number 
and  person,  and  commonly  preceded  by  the  sign  to-  Infinitives  do  not  have 
gender,  for  gender  is  not  an  attribute  of  a  verb.  The  pronoun  agrees  with 
the  idea  implied  in  the  infinitive,  rather  than  with  the  infinitive.  See  art. 
764. 

4.  Parse  "  it "  in  the  sentence  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Dryden,  we  should  never 
have  known  a  PoipeP 

Ans.  The  idea  is  this,  "If  Dryden  had  not  lived  we  should  never  have  k 
known  a  Pope."  It  may  be  expressed  thus:  *'  Had  it  not  been  that  Dryden 
had  lived  we  should  ne^r  have  known  a  Pope."  The  subordinate  sentenoe 
being  abridged,  the  whole  will  then  read,  **  Had  it  not  been  for  Dryden  to 
have  lived  we  should  never  have  known  a  Pope."  Then  by  suppressing  the  «  . 
infinitive  which  is  clearly  enough  implied,  we  have,  Had  it  not  been  for 
Dryden  {to  have  lived)  we  never  should  have  known,  etc. 

hy  this  discussion  we  see  that,  ^'it"  is  a  pronoun,  taking  for  its  antece* 
dent,  the  phrase,  "  for  Dryden  [to  have  lived],"  and  is  thus  nom.  by  exple- 
tion,  being  the  grammatical  subject  of  "had  been,"  whereas  the  logical 
subject  is  "  for  Dryden  to  have  lived."  "For"  is  an  expletive  preposition 
introducing  the  infinitive  "  to  have  lived,"  understood,  with  its  objective 
subject  "  Dryden."    Rule  24.  '[ 

6.   What  do  you  mean  by  *^  leading  questions,**  and  why  are  they  objectionable  f 

Ans.  A  leading  question  is  one  which  is  almost  answered  in  the  asking,      .    ^ 
and  is  for  that  reason  objectionable.  '^. 

6.  Wfiat  do  you  understand  by  "  Object  Lessons  ^  " 

Ans.  An  Object  Lesson  is  one  in  which  instruction  is  given  upon  Uie 
properties  of  some  object,  by  the  aid  of  the  object  itself,  and  is  different 
from  Objective  Teaching,  which  illustrates  continually  the  regular  lessons  by 
every  variety  of  objects.    The  former  is  after  the  manner  of  a  lecture,  the    t     • 

teacher  doing  the  talking.    The  latter  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  '.'. 

the  pupils  have  themselves  studied  the  illustration,  either  at  the  suggestion  v* 

of  the  teacher  or  the  text,  and  that  they  should  therefore  do  the  talking.  ''" 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  "  SiUnt  Letters  ;  "  d 
Ans.  They    are   of  no    use.    They    are    inherited  disabilities    of   our  .    r.^ 

language,  which  a  phonetic  spelling  would  relieve  us  of.    They  are  a  do-  /% 

lusion  and  a  snare  to  old  and  young  spellers,  and  in  teaching  the  alphabet  Aj 

may  be  avoided  or  managed  only  by  teaching  the  sounds,  rather  than  the  ;  *  ^ 
names  of  the  letters. 
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%\a  ^Iwwabouta  of  a  feui  gtormaliiea, 

i.  e.  Those  who  have  been  Members  of  the  Jfational  Jfor- 
jnail,  both  Oradtuates  and  Jfori'Oraduates. 

AbreriationB.    "  Claane^^*  sigaiftes  Classio  Gradaate,  «ci.,  sigDifies  Scien- 
tifio  Graduate. 

Angle,  T.  J.,  address  Troj,  0. 

Andrews,  Wesley,  writes  f^om  AmesTille,  0. 

Albert,  C.  J.,  is  teaching  near  Dajton,  O.,  salary  $3.00  per  day. 

Ashmore,  W.  J.,  is  selling  boots  and  shoes  in  Charleston,  III. 

Bryan,  R.,  is  farming  near  New  Corner,  Ind. 

Barr,  Marietta,  is  teaching  near  Huron,  Iowa,  salary  $424  per  annum. 

Baison,  Emma,  writes  from  Hopewell,  O. 

Byler,  J.  W.,  is  teaching  at  Concord,  near  Urbana,  0. 

Brant,  Lewis  A.,  is  teaching  near  Hamilton,  O.,  wages  $50  per  month. 

Besanson,  Charles,  is  teaching  at  Fairmount,  III.,  wages  $50  per  month. 

Beery,  A.,  is  using  Normal  Methods  successfully  in  a  school  near  Logan,  0. 

Brown,  J.  W.,  is  teaching  at  Mt.  Etna,  Ind. 

Barnet,  H.  C,  is  practicing  law  in  Franklin,  Ind. 

Barnett,  W.  H.,  is  '<  Norolialising "  his  school  at  Nineveh,  Ind. 

Booher,  D.  D ,  is  clerk  of  Morrow  county,  0.,  address  Mt.  Gilead,  (). 

Barkis,  Harrey,  is  teaching  an  interesting  school  at  Fairland,  Ind. 

Brown,  H.  B.,  sci ,  '71,  has  a  Normal  school  at  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Carr,  Chas.  W.,  is  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  Ohio. 

Chadwlok,  J.  W.,  teaching  in  Greenup  county,  Ey.,  address  Portsmouth,  O. 

Christie,  Robert,  8ci.|  '64,  pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lexington, 
Ky.|  salary  $2,000. 

Currens,  Sallie,  soi.  '76,  is  teaching  in  high  school  of  Marengo,  III. 

Curl,  E.  D.,  is  teaching  at  Bethel,  Ind  ,  wages  $8.26  per  day. 

Conner,  Levi,  soi.  '72,  praoticing  medicine,  Jerome,  Ind. 

Crisp,  T.  B.,  has  a  good  school  at  Johnsonville,  111. 

Crosley,  Rey.  M.,  is  preaching  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  salary  $2,600  per  year. 

Curl,  Mattie,  classic  '60,  is  teaching  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Academy. 

Creegan,  Rot.  Chas.  C,  sci.  '69,  is  Pastor  of  a  church  at  Wakeman,  O. 

Charles,  H.  W.,  writes  from  New  Holland,  Ind. 

Dawson,  J.  M.,  'sci.,  '74,  reading  law  in  Portsmouth,  O. 

Dahoney,  Kate,  is  at  home,  Edmonton,  Ey. 

Denison,  T.  S.,  class  '72,  is  Principal  of  Marengo,  (111.)  schools. 

Dayton,  F.  H.,  sci ,  '78,  is  teaching  at  Mt  Healthy,  0. 

DeMar,  Z.  T.,  writes  from  Indian  Hill,  0. 

Dodge,  Henry  C,  is  teaching  at  Valley  Station,  Ey.,  and  will  be  at  the  Na- 
tional Normal  next  year. 

Duncan,  Landon  E.,  is  teaching  near  Kokomo,  Ind.,  salary  $50  per  month. 

Dlokerman,  Viola,  is  teaohing  near  Delta,  0. 

DeWitt,  B.  F.,  is  practicing  law  in  Paulding,  0. 

Drummond  S ,  is  teaching  at  Enon,  0.,  and  will  be  at  the  National  Normal 
next  Spring, 

Eagleson,  Nannie  B.  A.,  soi.,  '68,  is  first  assistant,  7th  Ward  School,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

Edwards,  J.  P.,  writes  a  good  article  on  Teaching  Adyanoed  Arithmetio  ia 
Noyember  number  of  National  Teacher's  Monthly. 

Ellis,  A.  L ,  sci.,  '74,  and  wife  are  successfully  teaching  at  Kingston^  0. 

Elcook,  Mary,  is  teaohing  in  Rising  Sun,  Ind.       , 

Espy,  F.  F.,  is  in  the  grocery  business,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 

Eyans,  M.  M.,  is  teaohing  at  Piiunb  ran,  0. 
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Faireett.  H.  T.,  )■  teaohiTig  st  Ilopeirell,  0. 

Fuller,  T.  C,  is  Priocipkl  of  saliools  in  FBirmoant,  III, 

Faller,  W.  P^  it  teashing  at  RaBBetlTille,  O. 

FTJermoodt,  B.  M.,  is  teaohloi;  in  Cbftmpkign  toaalj,  niUrees  Dinlton,  0. 

Funk,  Z.  T.,  is  Bltcnding  Medioul  College  ia  Indiklikpolia. 

Funk,  J.  R.,  is  readtoE  law  in  Harrison,  Ind. 

Flsok,  Wm ,  is  B«»r  E.  Liberty,  O. 

FioB.CH.,  of  Pilot  OtoTe,TeiB«,  will  beat  IhoNaMor^t  Nnrn...!  nc.iSpritur. 

Fawk«s,  J.  W.,  is  teacbiag  near  Btlcnoat,  111.,  will  »iLE'a<l  Die  Nutiouikl  .Nnr- 

mal  IB  ibe  Spring. 
Fisber,  R.  W.,  U  teaohing  near  Whiteland,  Ind. 
Parria,  E.  O.,  t«aobing  the  Eiobland  (Ind.)  idhool. 
Gamble,  J.  Lee,  clawio  '6ft,  Uetbodist  mlniBter,  KgniiKjak,  ?&.,  ri^ports  nd- 

dilioQ  of  OTer  100  iB«mberi  to  his  ohnreb, 
(loBsett,  Alma,  is  teaobing  in  graded  sehoal  of  Tipton,  Imt. 
Oiren,  J.  II ,  is  teaobing  at  ConBdenoo,  Iowa. 

Qardiner,  Cbaa,,  lof.,  '75,  is  In  Philadslplila  attendinf;  mc.licnl  li?ctureg. 
Qarlough,  Olirer,  is  farming  near  Springfield,  0. 
Oaleh,  Justus,  ia  teaohing,  will  oome  back  to  ITntioiir,!    Nununl,    addrce* 

Hulbarr;,  O. 
QiUmore,  B.  A.,  sends  list  of  names  from  Enrake,  0. 
Gamer,   N.   D ,  of  Oroveport,   0.,  wu   president  nf   the-   Prauklin   coiinl; 

Teaohars'  Instltnte,  held  at  Colnmbns,  Deeenber  21  bikI  .'1^, 
Gregg,  Uarj  T.,  lol., 'TO,  is  teaohing  in  the  Orauiiar  SchoLilorCtiillicolLi^,  O. 
Batield,  Ju.  M ,  li  praslieing  law  in  Huntington,  InJ. 
Harrison,  S  J.,  leaehing  in  Mier,  Ind. 
Hubber^  J.  W.,  is  leaching  suooeBsfull;,  address  Iberin.,  0. 
Hard*,  L.  H ,  professor  of  nalnral  sglences,  Fenaoook  AcikilcmT,  Fishcnille, 

H.  H. 
Hall,  Emma,  tMohiug  at  Qreenbill,  0^  the  expeeti  to  be  at  (he  Normftl  next 

Sammer. 
Hall,  a  P.,  is  teaohing  at  Ht.  Bterling,  0. 

Harsba,  W.  H„  is  attending  nedioal  leotares  at  Ann  Arb^r,  Mioh. 
HnloblnsoD,  J.  W.,  la  teaohing  at  Greenberrj,  0. 
Hanawalt,  H.  0„  is  praotielng  medioina  la  Artonia,  Knn. 
Haokett,  W.  H,,  is  teaohing  at  LonlSTllle,  111. 

Haggsrtr,  Sharp,  aUasie,  '68,  Is  farming  near  UnrrrGcfibnro,  Tcnn. 
Hardy,  Osear,  aoi.,  '72.  is  teaohing  at  Annapolis,  Ind. 
Haydook,  D.  W.,  sol.,  '66,  Is  teaching  in  Amboy,  lod. 
Honcbin,   W.  F,,  has  a  Soariihing  lehool  la  Hanisoovillp,  Ky.,  saUr;  96t 

per  montb. 
Huber,  Chas.,la  tefeohinglD  the<'Home"  dlitriot,  Bt.  rct^rsbur^.  Ind. 
Horst,  J.  E..  is  teaohing  near  Leeibargh,  O.,  eipcoia   lo   take   Scioctl&e  • 

and  Clasele  oonrsee. 
Hickey,  J.  M.,  ie  prineipal  of  TaylorBville,  Ind.,  sehooTa. 
Hoyt,  M.  Jennie,  soi.,  '75,  is  in  San  Uateo,  Cal. 
Isom,E.W.,  is  saooessfully  uatag  Nonnal  methods  Id  Bchnnt  at  M< 
Jonai,  J.  A.,  has  a  fite  months  lobool  near  Laurel,  liil. 
Jodkins,  J..W,,  sei.,  '74,  hits  a  B  montba'  eehool  near  Vinighns 
Jones,  3.  K.  is  Arming  near  Jones  Station,  0. 
Jenkins,  J.  B ,  li  at  bome.  Oak  Hill,  0. 
Kerr,  J.,  Manford,  is  teaohing  near  Tippecanoe  City,  O, 
Keerer,  D.  V.  C,  Is  Principal  of  eoheols  at  GlarksTillc,  0. 
Knapp,  A.  R_  is  teaching  at  Weet  Mill  Oroie,  0.,  wi!l  relui 

Normal  Sohool. 
Eel<b,  Wm.,  is  teaohing  near  Ehawneetown.  ni. 
Layoook,  LM,eendi  thanks  for  the  Bennlon   a&d  sa:^^   th.'. 

medielaa  In  Qeorgetswn,  0. 
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Long,I).?.,rrinoipalof  Greentown,  Ind.,  graded  aol)oo1,8&lary  $600  p^r  annnm. 

Llojd,  Miss  Permelia,  is  ieaohing  near  New  Holland,  0. 

Llojd,  MisB  Lissa,  is  teaching  near  Keystone,  Ind. 

Limbert,  L.  F.,  is  teaching  near  Eaton,  O. 

Law,  n.  B.,  writes  a  friendly  letter  from  UhrichsYille,  0. 

Lanning,  W.  H.,  sci.,  '72,  is  Superintendent  of  schools,  Champaign,  III., 

salary  $1,500. 
Lindsey,  J.  B.,  is  teaching  near  Sharpsburg,  Ky. 
Ligget,  J.  W.,  is  tilling  the  soil  near  New  California,  0. 
Leinbaoh,  T.  J.,  is  teaching  thcfN^chool  at  20  Mile  Stand,  0. 
Lugenbeel,  W.  K.^  Sci.,  '78,  is  Principal  of  high  school  at  Amo,  Ind.,  instead  of 

normal  school  at  Aurora,  Ind. 
Leech,  M.  H.,  is  teaching  the  Pea  Ridge,  Ind.,  Academy,  and  uses  Normal 

methods  successfully,  address  Quakertown,  Ind. 
Lyon,  A.  P.,  classic,  '74,  priyate  teaeher  180  5th  Arenue,  New  York,  occu- 
pies magnificent  rooms,  has  students  preparing  for  college  from  leading 

families  of  that  city, 
Murray,  J.  C,  classic,  '74,  Superintendent  Schools,  Lebanon,  0.  last  year, 

salary,  $1,200,  is  re-engaged,  salary,  $1,800. 
McCune,  A.  J.,  is  County  Superintendent  of  Jackson  county,  Ind.,  he  is  a 

Changer^  but  an  earnest  adTocate  of  better  schools,  his  address,  Medora. 
Myers,  M.  F.,  is  practicing  law  at  Greenville,  0. 
MoCreight,  S.  L.,  Principal  of  Oakland  school,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
McCreight,  M.  M.,  Sand  Ridge,  near  Lafayette,  $60  per  month. 
Miller,  M.  £  ,  student  of  '72,  Principal  Graded  schools  of  Jimtown,  salary, 

$600,  is  married,  address  GroomesTille,  Ind. 
Mason,  Eliza,  West  Jefferson,  0. 

Mead,  G.  F.,  classic,  '72,  Maumee  City  last  year,  salary  $900. 
MoConnell,  J.  B ,  sci.,  '74,  taught  the  Genntown  school  last  winter. 
Moore,  Allen,  is  bookkeeper  in  store,  in  Richmond,  Ind. 
Masters,  Jas.,  teacher  in  Franklin  county,  Ind.,  address  Fairfield. 
Morris,  Hattie,  lecturer  in  Snnday-school  work.  New  Tork  city,  has  attained 

great  celebrity. 
Mather,  D.L.,is  in  the  general  stock  trading  business,  address  NewGarden,  Ind 
Monroe,  G.  J.,  Sci.,  '78,  law  student,  138  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mote,  0.  C  ,  reading  medicine,  address  Darke,  0. 
Mause,  J.  M.,  is  an  M.  D.  in  Pyrmont,  0. 

Mendenhall,  A.  G.,  teaching  in  Miami  county,  Ind.,  address  Xenia,  Ind. 
Mendenhall,  T.  C,  classic,  '71,  Prof.  Nat.  Sci.,  Ohio  Agricultural  College, 

Columbus,  0. 
Mell,  A.  W.,  sci.,  '74,  Principal  Normal  school,  Glasgow,  Ky. 
Morgan,  D.  F.,  deputy  postmaster  at  Oak  Hill,  0.,  and  will  be  back  "  head 

foremost ''  to  the  old  Normal  soon. 
Miller,  J.  K.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  will  probably  teach  the  home  school  n^xt  year. 
Meloy,  L.  S.,  Ft.  Ancient,  O.,  will  teach  the  Greenwood  school  near  Lebanon 
McCoy,  J.  E.,  "  married  and  settled  "  on  a  farm  near  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Miller,  M.  Z.,  is  practicing  law  at  Corydon,  Ind. 

Morgan,  D.  H.,  is  County  Survey  or  Spencer  connty,  Ind.,  address  Kookport. 
Mull,  Webster,  writes  from  Dayton,  0. 
Marriott,  E.,  is  selling  goods  in  Modesto,  Cal. 
Martin,  H.  G.,  is  teaching  this  winter  at  Jamestown,  Ind. 
Blitchell,  T.  A.,  is  studying  medicine,  address  Owensville,  0. 
Moser,  J.  L ,  is  teaching  near  Willshire,  0. 

Moore,  Emerson,  lives  at  Pisgah,  0.,  engaged  in  farming  and  trading. 
MoClure,  Chas.  A.,  writes  an  interesting  letter  from  Pleasant  Hill,  Ind. 
Moots,  J.  L.,  is  teaching  near  Lewisburg,  0. 
Marble,  M.  8.,  teaehes  at  Middle  Fork,  Ind. 
HcLanghlin,  8.  M.,  writes  an  enthusiastic  letter  from  BeamtTille,  0. 
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Miller.  W.  H.^  is  teaching  near  Cksrmantown,  0.,  salary  $60  per  month. 

May,  I.  L.,  is  in  stock  business  and  farming  near  CircloTille,  O. 

Myera,  0.  D  ,  set.,  '72,  is  haTing  successful  law  praotioe  in  Bloomington,  III. 

Moiee,  F.  M.,  is  farming,  address  Cordova,  Ky. 

Mitchtill,  Thomas,  expects  to  attend  National  Normal  this  winter,  address 

Clifton,  (). 
Millikau,Thos.  B.,  is  Assistant  Cashier  of  Citizens  State  Bank,  Newcastle,  Ind, 
Murphy,  F.  M.,  West  Laf»yette,  0.,  is  teaching  and  using  Normal  methods. 
Mills,  Mark,  Danville,  Ind.,  is  doing  a  successful  nursery  business. 
MeaoB,  J.  V/..  is  Priiioipal  of  schools  in  Chrietiansburg,  0. 
Muncie,  J.  C,  is  practicing  law  in  Tompkinsville,  Ky. 
McCoy,  S.  Z ,  sci.,  '71,  is  Principal  of  schools  in  Coolville,  O.,  salary  $630 

per  annum. 
McDlTitt,  J.  R.,  sci.,  '60,  law  bookseller  and  publisher,  79  Nassau  street, 

New  York,  reports  h.is  net  income  $20,000  last  year. 
^litchell,  R.  M.,  class '74,  address  Lebanon,  0. 
Afays,  A.  C,  is  studying  law  at  Waterloo,  0. 
McQrew,  J.  F  ,  is  studying  law  in  Springfield,  O. 

Mark,  E.  II ,  is  Principal  of  schools  in  Staui^ton,  O.,  salary  $60  per  month. 
Marshall.  Geo.  M.,  studying  medicine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Merrill,  Ira.  is  married  and  teaching  in  Mt.  Zion,  Ky.,  salary  $600  per  annum. 
McFarland,  J.  A.,  is  farming  near  Hanging  Rock,  O. 
McKinley,  Qeo.  W.,  teaching  his  first  school  near  Felicity,  O.,  salary  $120 

per  term. 
McCuUough,  S.  n.,  is  teaching  in  the  same  place  that  he  tanght  last  year, 

address  VanWert,  0. 
Miller,   M.    £.,   is   teaching    at    Jimtown,    Ind.,   he   has  introduced    Hol- 

brook's  Grammar,  address  SharpsTille,  Ind. 
Miller,  P.  N.,  soK,  '74,  is  Principal  of  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  schools. 
May,  C.  B..  sci.,  '71,  writes  from  Wamego,  Kansas. 
McKay,  John,  is  teaching  at  Sabina,  O. 

Meade,  David,  is  Principal  of  Eugene,  Ind.,  schools  salary  $85  per  month. 
Millhouse,  Chas.,  is  teaching  near  Madeira,  0. 
Morgan,  J.  F.,  is  teaching  at  Cora,  0. 
McLean,  J  P.,  classic,  'G7,  is  preaching  in  Ridgeway,  N.  T.,  has  lately  written 

a  work  oo  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 
Mentzer,   D.  B ,  business  grad.  '72,  is  Secretary  of  Steam  Engine  Boiler 

Works,  Waynesboro,  Pa.     Married  to  Miss  Mary  Good,  and  lives  in  hit 

own  new  home.     "  Normalites  welcome." 
Mitchell,  Miss  Rose,  is  teaching  in  Rising  Sun,' Ind. 
Miller,  J.  F.  is  teaching  near  Rockport,  Ind. 
McConkle,  Ed.  B.,  is  teaching  near  Russeirs  Place,  O. 
Maddy,  Ella  L.,  is  teaching  in  Lin  wood,  0.,  schools. 
MoAlhaney,  Jas.  F.,  is  teaching  at  lA)m bards ville,  0. 
McDonald,  M.,  is  teaching  near  Chandlersville,  0.,  will  attend  the  summer 

session. 
Martz,  Michael,  is  teaching  at  Indian  Creek,  W.  Va. 
Mills,  W.  P.,  is  teaching  successfully  in  Preble  county,  0.,  address  New 

Paris,  0. 
Null,  W.  D.,  sci.,  '74,  associate  with  A.  Mell  in  a  successful  Normal  School 

at  Glasgow,  Ky. 
Nash,  G.  W.,  teaches  at  Amelia,  0 ,  salary  increased. 
Nowels,  D«  B.,  teaches  this  winter  near  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  will  be  in  Scientific 

class  next  year. 
Neves,  T.  L.,  practicing  law,  Booneville,  Ind. 
Nelson,  R.  H.,  is  healing  the  sick  in  Lambertville,  Mioh. 
Newby,  Cyrus,  reading  law  in  Hillsboro,  0. 
Ohmart,  Bli  C,  of  North  Manchesteri  Ind.,  writes  of  a  good  letter. 
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Outland,  P.,  is  teaching  near  Kenton,  0. 

OweUf  Marj  0.,  is  Principal  of  Bust  Normal  school,  Hu&fcSTille,  Ala^  salarj 

$725  per  annum.  . 

Osmond,  I.  Thornton,  soi.,  '67,  is  Principal  of  Clinton  Liberal  Institaie,  1 

Ciiaton,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Pjle,  Hattie,  Jersey,  Licking  county,  0. 
Pickrell,  Rachael,  Pickrelltown,  Logan  county,  0. 

Pike,  D.  D.,  taught  in  Washington  township,  Hendricks  county,  Ind.,  ex- 
pects to  be  at  the  "old  Noirmal"  next  fall,  address  Avon,  Ind. 
Pool,  Q.  W.,  has  "  gone  west,"  and  will  teach  at  Dawn,  Mo. 
Pierpoint,  I.  £.  S.,  sci.,  '74,  bookkeeper  in  bank  at  McConnellsville,  0. 
Pipher,  C.B.,  when  last  heard  from  expected  to  locate  in  Cincinnati. 
Pierce,  Perry,  teaches  near  Ringgold,  0.,  this  winter. 
Patterson,  J.  W.,  is  trying  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  filthy  weed  by  raising 

a  large  crop  near  Edmonton,  Ky. 
Pryor,  W.  S.,  teaches  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Ey.,  next  winter,  and  returns  to 

Lebanon  next  spring. 
Poyner,  Jas ,  wishes  the  Reunion  sent  to  Arcanum,  O.  ^ 

Pickerel  D.  L.,  hardware  dealer.  Jackson,  O. 
Pickerel  J.  K.,  granger  and  teacher,  Jackson,  0. 
Petry,  P.  J.,  sends  list  of  names  from  Port  Washington,  0. 
Phillips,  W.  D.,  sci.,  '66,  is  teaching  at  Wellston,  O. 
Patton,  R.  H.,  expects  to  go  into  business  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Poor,  Hattie,  is  teaching  in  a  select  school  at  Nelson,  O. 
Post,  W.  A.,  teaching  near  Ottawa,  Ills.,  $50  per  month. 
Painter,  Zona,  is  teaching  home  school,  Robinson  Grove,  O. 
Pierce,  Chandler,  now  teacher  of  penmanship  in  City  Schools  and  Cornel 

College,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  salary  $2,200  per  annum,  is  author  of  the  Normal 

system  of  penmanship. 
Pence,  A.,  is  teaching,  wages  $3  per  day,  address  SharpsTille,  Ind. 
Pearce,  J.  M.,  has  a  six  months  school  in  Pleasant  Mills,  Ind. 
Priestly,  £.  W.,  is  in  the  nursery  business,  address  Metropolis,  III. 
Pitman,  L.  G.,  teaching  near  Allendale,  III.,  expects  to  be  at  "  National 

Normal"  again. 
Praul,  Bell,  is  teaching  in  Elisabethtown,  0.,  will  be  at  National  Normal 

in  the  spring  of  '76. 
Pearson,  Isaac,  is  teaching  near  Troy,  0.,  salary- $50  per  month. 
Painter,  A.  B.,   class  '70,  is  in  charge  of  the  graded  schools  of  Sabina,  O. 
Perisho,  W.  W.,  is  superintending  a  farm  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum, 

address  Paris,  III. 
Palmer,  Miss  Marian,  is  teaching  in  Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Palmer,  0.  F.,  class  '68,  is  Superintendent  of  Findlay,  0.,  schools. 
Parker,  Alison,  is  teaching  near  Euclid,  0.,  will  return  to  National  Normal 
.    school  next  spring. 
Parks,  M.  J.,  writes  from  Blufflon,  Ind. 
Russell,  H.  M.,  is  teaching  at  Russell's  Place,  0.,  will  be  at  National  Normal 

school  next  summer. 
Rogers,  I),  H.,  is  engaged  on  the  Middletown,  (0.)  Journal. 
Ryburn,  J.  F.,  is  farming  near  Glenwood,  Ind. 
Reed,  £  C,  is  teaching  near  New  Richmond,  0. 

Ruggles,  Thos.,  taught  one  of  the  schools  in  Warren,  Ind.,  last  winter,  ad- 
dress Mt.  Etna,  Ind. 
Runyan,  A.  R.,  married  and  studying  law  at  Butlerville,  O. 
Ryden,  H.  C,  of  Vandalia,  0.,  has  been  teaching  for  two  years  near  Bayton, 

salary  $3  per  day,  present  occupation,  agent  for  windmills, 
Runyan,  Leri,  Catawba,  Clark  county,  0. 

Roadarmoar,  A.  L.,  sci.,  '74,  a  success  at  Bartlett  Academy,  Fulton,  O. 
jBobuok,  8.  P.,  reading  law  at  West  Union,  0. 
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Belobetibftah,  Prof.  A.,  oIUBto,  '72,  haa  rvturaed  from  EuropQ  irith  a  SnUs 

wife  who  will  asBltt  him  at  Bridgewater,  Tft. 
B«y,  Teagne,  B&jb,  O.,  aeoda  a  Itat  ot  namaa,  eulera  aahool  !u  tbe  ipriug  for 

a  ;«tra'  atndj. 
Banej',  J.  B.,  ia  teaohinK  near  Bidge,  O. 
ElgbMr,  F.  M.,  Sal.,  '7S,  writes  a  jolly  letter  from  Dixon,  C»L 
Bieharda,  Jo;oe  F.,  writes  a  good  letter  from  Boiioj,  Ind. 
Bogera,  D.  H.,  and  Louella  Harkrader  were  married  in  Scpl .,  XSTii. 
Boevea,  Emaoo,  ia  farmlnfc  near  tit.  Healthy,  0. 
Badj,  8'  P',  aenda  a  good  list  of  namea  from  OaUna,  Ind. 
BiakeC,  Emma,  ia  uaing  Holbroolc's  Orammar  with  ■cooe-i^  in   Muxnlmla, 

Perry  county,  0. 
Begiater,  Q.   W.,   late  County  SaperiDtandent  ia  SnlUtau   cuuuty,  IiiJ,,  is 

Principal  of  the  Paztoo  achoola. 
Rice,  £.  C,  la  leaohlng  at  Pet«reburg,  Ind.,  aalary  $SOper  ujmMh. 
Ridgly,  C.  T.,  dealer  in  nuraery  atook,  EaLou,  0. 
Bone,  W.  H.  and  John,  selling  marohandise  in  Washinglon  i '.  11.,  0. 
Beese,  J.  M.,  Is  teaching  in  Qrant  county,  lad. 
Beyoolda,  A.  B.,  ia  teaehiog  in  Linwood  Station,  Pa. 
Row,  W.  C.Ja  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  DarbyTilla,  0. 
Sample,  C.W.,  atudent  of '72,  is  Prlacipal  of  SharpaTUle  Acaiifciy,  TiplcD 

county,  Ind.,  salary  $800  per  year. 
Shepherd,  Oscar,  ia  teaching  at  Weat  Alexandria,  O.,  aalary  L.-<'iOO  per  yaa.r. 
Seart,  Mattbiat,  leaoher  in  eommon  school,  salary  $160  ptr  quarter,  marrtod, 

addreaa  lion  Furnace,  Scioto  county,  0. 
Slaybaok,  J.  C,  aei.,  '70,  Superlatenda  the  Sharon  sohool. 
Slaok,  C.  n.,  aol.,  '73,  is  teaching  at  3toakt«n,  St.  JoaqulEi  uuuiity,  Cal, 

salary  $90  per  month  in  gold. 
Smith,    B.  L.,  studying  for  the  ministry  at  Bethany  Ccllr^e,  VI.  Ya,,  ia 

preaohing  now. 
Stafford,  Lnoa,  leaobea  in  Tippecanoe  icbool,  Lafayett«,  !□  \. 
Stiltaon,  Mary,  teaches  Sd  year  in  Qrammar  dept.,  Evauavilk-,  IqJ. 
Street,  <;.  W.,  teaohea  at  Weat  Elklon,  0  ,  this  jear. 
Sins,  W.  IL,  teschea  in  Oreenwood  thia  year,  aalarj  (7.~i   )jEr  mouth,  he 

aaya  Normal  methods  are  a  aucoeaa. 
Shearer,  J.  3.,  aei.,  '70,  ia  Profaaaor  of  Kataral  Soience,   ^il  jenr,   iu  the 

Eanaaa  State  Normal  acbool,  at  CoDCOrdia. 
SimpaoQ,  Carter,  will  be  at  the  National  Normal  next  term. 
Sbookley,  D.  if.,  teaohea  near  Jamestown,  Ind.,  and  return^  to  th»  KatioiiBl 

Normal  next  apriog. 
Shaw,  D.  N.,  tilla  the  aoil  near  DearafT,  0. 
BtiTera,  John  M,,  teachea  a  third  year  in  Fomeroy,  O. 
Sherer,  J.  W.,  merohandiaing  at  Spencerville,  O. 
Speelman,  A.  T.,  teachinf  at  Greenwich  Siation,  0. 
Bhideler,  !>.  P.,  expeots  to  attend  the  National  Normal  soi^ii   !>ki>",  aJdreaa 

Eaton,  O. 
Sflbmiti,  8.  L.,  of  TuBoarawaa,  0.,  gives  an  aooouMl  of  a  [loBru 

at  TuBcarawaa,  0. 
Bloneker,  Jehu  A.,  aenda  geological  specimens  from  Tranttn,  Q. 
Stewart,  J.  B.,  ia  teaching  near  College  Coroer,  O. 

Sohenck,  J.  F.,  ia  teaching  in  Kew  Harmony,  Ind.,  aatary  i'l.'ij  per  da^. 
SteTonaon,  L.,  Carra,  Ky.,  will  be  in  achool  next  term. 
Boott,  Winfield  2d,  acl.,  '72,  ia  studying  the  healing  arl  ia  C»ml>ridga,  O. 
Btarbuck,  Aaa,  In  drug  bueinesa  in  Rookiille,  Ind. 
Samuel,  J.  H.,  alndying  medicine,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Singleton,  J.  L.,  la  near  Air  Hill,  salary  $65  per  month. 
Slobobm,  J.  B.,  teaohea  thia  winter  and  will  be  b&ak  aX  Natioaal  Km 

Bohool  in  the  ipriog,  bddreai  On;,  O. 
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Smith,  W.  W.,  Bethel,  0.,  is  stuaying  medicine. 

Scott,  I.  C,  Bci.,  '70,  is  Principal  of  Public  schools,  Lebanon,  III.,  salary 
$1  250  per  annnm. 

Spurgeon,  J.  0.,  Prof,  of  Math,  in  Marion  Normal,  address  Greentowo,  Ind. 

apurgeon,  J.  W.,  teaching  in  Qrant  county,  Ind.,  salary  $50  per  month, 
address  Sweetser,  Ind. 

Sidan,  J.  0.,  is  teaching  near  Ashland,  O. 

Smith.  C.  A.,  is  located  at  Tuscola,  111. 

S.'uim,  Joseph,  is  teaching  at  St.  Vaul,  0.,  salary  $75  per  month. 

Stuver,  E.,  writes  from  Burnside,  Pa. 

Staley,  J.  M.,  scl.,  '7*^,  is  Principal  of  Public  schools  of  Winamac,  Ind.,  and 
uaes/^olbrook's  Grammars. 

Siepheas,  II.  Perry,  sci.,  '74,  is  attending  the  LouisTille,  (Ky.)  law  sohool. 
colt,  A.  Jay,  is  farming  near  Harrison,  0. 

St  anger,  A.  J.,  is  in  Weatherford,  Tenn. 

Switzer,  Lizzie,  says  to  send  her  a  "  Reunion  "  to  WaTeland,  Ind. 

Sidener,  Albert,  is  teaching  at  Lilly  Chapel,  at  $41  per  month. 

Straw,  Albert  R.,  is  in  Turner,  Maine^ 

Shriver,  Mary,  is  teaching  in  New  Philadelphia,  0. 

Shaw,  G.  W  ,  is  teaching  in  Butler,  Ky.,  salary  $60  per  month. 

Shute,  E.  11.,  is  teaching  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  will  return  to  National  Nor- 
mal school  next  spring. 

Samms,  Sadie,  refreshes  us  with  Richmond,  Ind.,  news. 

Sadlor,  W.  II.,  has  a  successful  school  In  Hamilton  county,  wiU  attend  Na- 
tional Normal  school  next  year,  address  Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Thompson,  J.,  Prof.  Penmanship,  Grandview  Academy,  Grandyiew,  Iowa. 

Tuttle,  Jas  ,  Enon,  0.,  Superintendent,  salary  $GO0  per  annum. 

Turner,  A.  C,  asks  all  Normalites  passing  near  Ross,  0.,  to  call  and  see  him. 

Tucker,  George,  Principal  of  Grammar  Dept.  in  Cherokee  High  school, 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Trowbridge,  W.  A.,  is  teaching  this  winter  at  Seyen  Mile,  0. 

Telford,  Maggie,  is  teaching  near  Salem,  111. 

Tumbleson,  J.  N.,  is  farming  near  Van  Wert  county,  0. 

Tanquary,  J.  H.,  teaches  this  winter  at  Bellmont,  0. 

Tranbarger,  0.  N.,  is  teaching  in  Tipton.  Ind.,  salary  $60  per  month. 

Thompson,  Mollie,  teaching  in  Russiaville,  Ind. 

Thompson,  George  W.,  address  Ilagerstown,  Ind. 

Thompson,  C.  M  ,  sci ,  '75,  is  farming  near  Pisgah,  0.  ^ 

Turner,  J.  W.,  is  teaching  near  Fuller's  Point,  III.,  will  be  back  to  National 
Normal  next  spring. 

Vore,  Ella,  writes  a  good  letter  from  Dayton,  lad. 

Vernon,  C.  W.,  dealer  in  live  Ptock,  Claremont,  111. 

VanDeyer,  Laura,  teaching  at  Quercus  Grove,  Ind. 

VanPelt,  Clark,  is  selling  dry  goods  in  Washington  C.  H.,  0. 

Venable,  W.  H,  sci.,  '72,  Prof.  Nat  Sci.,  Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
0.,  salary  $2,500,  also  author  of  a  popular  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  works. 

Watson,  W  J ,  has  been  teaching  with  good  success  at  Philo,  Champaiga 
county,  111. 

Winner,  Isaac,  West  Mansfield,  Logan  county,  0. 

Williams,  Nettie,  Mt.  Victory,  0. 

Watkins,  Robert,  Pickrelltown,  0. 

White,  Lizzie,  sci.,  '73,  Lettsville,  Louisa  county,  Iowa,  $50  per  month. 

Wheatley,  Lizzie,  teaching,  address  Centerville,  Montgomery  county,  0. 

Williams,  0.  W.,  dealer  in  music,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Whitehead,  Lizzie,  Rome,  Perry  county,  Ind. 

Wheeler,  Wm.  Capt.,  superintending  schools  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  salary 
$1,600  per  year. 
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WjsG&iTer,  T.  J.,  clasifc,  '72,  Supt.  Qraded  ichaola,  Morrow,  O.,  baImj  f  IIT 

per  month. 
.Wilmet,  J.  W^  write*  from  BaghTiU«,  Ilia. 

Wolford,  N.  D.,  teaohea  ia  OreeDsbaro,  Ind.,  Bslary  $8.2&petdft7. 
Wbit«,  D.  A.,  Is  praoticiDK  medicioe,  Jttokson  C.  Hi,  0. 
WuL,  A.  H.,  wrilei  us  from  HamertTilla,  0. 

Williims,  C.  S.,  wrilsi  an  iatereating  letter  dated  Ht.  Viotfiry,  0. 
WilBOQ,  J.  8.,  leaobins  noar  Pelersbai^  Ind. 
Watlaoe,  T.  M.,  is  teaching  ia  flardlo  oouDtj. 
Wearer,  L.  A.,  is  leaoMDjf  near  FarmersTille,  0. 
Williams,  D.  B  ,  is  fucming  near  Jameeiown.  O. 
Wolfe,  J.  H,,  studying  medioiiie,  address  D«Oraff,  O. 
Welle,  Oeorge  H.,  eoi.,  '73.  etudyiiM  law  ia  Parkersbnrg,  W.  Ti, 
Walker,  Allen  T.,  rarming  near  MHineTille,  0. 
Whitney,  C.  Q.,  Uakwood,  0.,  is  deligbted  with  the  "  ReaDion." 
Williams,  J.  D.,  Windham,  0.,  i?  one  of  the  few  farmers  llaat  hM  done  bet* 

tsr  than  he  expeetsd  to  this  jear. 
WilHams,  Anna.  Is  teaching  in  the  Tublie  iohoolt  of  <'nmbridg«,  O. 
Wright,  D.  3.,  clasiio  '71,  has  had  a  saceMsful  year,  as  I'n^sideiit  of  Whilli«r 

Colltee,  Salem,  Iowa. 
Woody,  i.  W.,  olassio  '08,  ia  laitaiaing  hit  reputaiioQ  \»  Piet\i<s\i  at  Pena 

College,  Oekatoora,  Iowa. 
Wells,  P.  F.,  Deputy  Surrsyof  of  Wood  oonnty,  IT.  V«. 
Weston,  J.  C.,  intenis  returning  to  Lebanon  to  schoul   eoon.   address  Oreen 

Camp,  0. 
Whetiel,  Beltie,  ia  at  home,  HarreysbDrg,  0. 
Wesler,  Sue,  is  leaohiogal  Chester,  Ind.,  salary  ^D  per  day, 
Weaters,  Chas.,  teUgraph  operator,  Grayson,  Ey. 
Wheeler,  Alaoion,  Kings  RiTer,  Fresno  county,  Cal.,  says  persons  going  to 

SoDthem  California  ahonld   try  and  be  ihera  lo  attend  ib«  June  czamina- 

Wright,  J.  M.,ael., '72,  is  Principal  of  Darlington,  Ind,   AaiirJemy. 
Wright,  Bardin,  claims  to  be  a  "Normal  Light"  of  IJTih  Bi^saion,  address 

Boyd  atation,  Ey. 
White,  Rebn,  Is  In  Cerado,  W.  Ta. 
White,  J.  W.,  is  dealing  in  lumber  in  Seiototilla,  0 

Wait,  H.  N.,  has  some  points  la  teaching  in  the  lona  Jonrnnl  of  E'laoatioii. 
Wright,  C.  D.,  sol.,  '64,  is  State's  Attorney  of  Miami  co::aly,  address  Troy,  O 
Wiley,  J.  W.,  Js  engaged  in  business  in  Texsa,  O. 
Wehr,  Marat,  is  teaohing  In  Indiana,  address  Relly,  (I. 
Wilkina,  Partheaa,iB  leaching  the  "Home  SohooL"  at  Pnddy's  Rui 
Wainwrlght,  T.  W.,  writes  from  Mason,  O. 
Watson,  Q.  F^  is  teaohing  at  Bethlehem,  lod. 

Watihburn,  D.  C,  ia  teaohing  Hale'a  Bohool,  address  Rock;  Hill,  O. 
Whltmore,  W.   F.,  is  leaching  near  Lewlsburg,  0  ,  eipecta  lo  be 

National  Normal  In  the  spring. 
White,  t.  L.,  Boi.  '70,  is  a  snooessful  lawyer  in  Franklin,  Ind. 
Wright,  O.  ff ,,  is  teaching  at  CentreTille,  Ind, 
Teager,  J.  B.,  sends  list  of  namea,  taachH  al  Now   Ilaieii,   W.  T>.,  1 

Zsiglef,  E.  0.,  North  Hampton,  Clark  connty,  0.,  ssliry  $G0. 
Ziiier,  I.  8.,  sssistaat  (aacher  in  Qermantewn,  0.,  Public  scbools. 
Kerbs,  Jacob  is  delighted  with  ths    "  Beonloo,"  and  wants  it  sent  t«  U 

AIlensTilla,  O. 
Zercher,  M.  L.,  Is  teaohing  Oradedsohool  In  BcntoQTiile,  O. 
Zoek,  J.  U.,  sal ,  '74,  ii  tfwhlng  at  Soonsbon,  Hd 
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d^Bjds  and  %xm  of  ih  %tmm, 

1.  It  will  keep  up  a  friendlj  SommanioAtion  with  our  old  studenfa. 

2.  It  will  enable  all  our  old  students  to  renew  the  friendshipf  formed 
while  here. 

3.  It  will  thus  enable  them  to  aid  each  other  in  obtaining  good  posi- 
(ieag  in  teaching  or  other  business. 

4.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  people  the  most  adTanced 
and  Improyed  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management,  demonstrating 
that  the  best  school  government  is  that  which  is  accomplished  by  inciting 
pupils  to  cnthnsiastic  work  in  the  school  room,  leaYing  no  time  or  disposi- 
tion for  idleness  or  mischief. 

5.  It  will  demonstrate  that  the  leading  idea  of  Kindergartenism,  yIx  :  ^  Thai 
work  can  be  made  more  exciting  and  attractiye  than  play ;''  is  just  as  pvao- 
ticable  with  youth  and  adults  as  with  children. 

6.  It  will  show  all  young  teachers  and  those  aspiring  to  be  teaoherS|  where 
with  the  least  outlay  of  money  and  time  they  can  prepare  themselyes  with 
certainty  to  teach  with  success ;  to  win  good  positionSi  and  to  hold  them 
with  increased  salaries. 

7.  It  will  demonstrate  that  any  who  wish  to  prepare  for  business  can  ac- 
complish their  purpose  here  with  more  certainty  and  efficiency  than  at  anj 
academy  or  commercial  oollege,  and  with  a  saying  of  more  than  one-half  of 
the  time  and  expense. 

8.  It  will  demonstrate  that  any  young  person  wishing  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  the  law,  or  medicine,  can  saye  from  two  to  three  years  of  timei 

s  and  obtain  a  more  thorough  discipline ;  a  broader  and  more  liberal  cul- 
ture ;  a  more  earnest  and  determined  spirit  of  work  than  any  college  as 
now  constituted  can  giye  in  four  years. 

Rexask. — This  number  will  be  sent  to  many  thousands  of  teachers  who 
have  not  been  connected  with  this  school.  Any  such  can  have  the  two  back 
numbers  of  the  Reunion  sent  them  as  well  as  the  four  subsequent  numbers 
by  sending  the  names  and  P.  0.  address  of  five  young  persons  who  are 
teaching  or  expecting  to  teach,  or  who  are  looking  for  the  cheapest  and 
best  school.  All  who  send  such  a  list  of  names  will  be  considered 
•ubscribers  for  the  first  seven  numbers  ef  the  Reunion. 


Jsfktionkl  }iohx\hl  ^dl^ool. 

EXPENSES,  $3.80  per  week,  including  tuition,  furnished 
room,  table  board  and  book  rent. 

Many  are  bringing  the  entire  expense,  including  fuel,  light, 
and  personal  washing,  within  this  sum,  $3.80. 

The  Spring  Term  begins  February  8.  Commencing,  advanced 
and  review  classes  in  all  the  common  branches  are  sustained;  also 
in  most  of  the  higher,  including  Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Book-keeping,  Surveying,  Engineering,  Rhetoric,  His- 
tory; also  in  Penmanship,  Elocution,  Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  select  their  own 
classes,  paying  from  time  of  entrance. 

The  superior  advantages  offered  in  this  institution  for  the 
rapid  and  thorough  mastery  of  every  subject  make  it,  by  far,  the 
cheapest  school  or  college  in  existence. 

These  advantages  consist,  in  part,  of  the  peculiar  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  invented  and  practiced,  here;  in  the  fact, 
that  all  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  this  institution  and  selected 
from  the  best  of  those  trained  here,  each  one  for  his  or  her  special 
fitness  for  the  position  occupied ;  also  in  the  free  use  of  an  extensive 
library  and  apparatus. 

So  popular  are  these  methods,  invented  and  pursued  here,  that 
more  than  a  dozen  of  our  graduates  are  carrying  on  paying  insti- 
tutions of  their  own,  using  the  same  methods  so  far  as  they  are 
able.  Still,  the  original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effective 
methods  of  training  and  drill  is  ever  in  advance  by  new  improve- 
ments, and  by  employing  teachers  trained  especially  in  and  for 
this  work,  here. 

The  unequaled  success  of  our  students,  both  graduates 
and  non-gKiduates,  in  all  the  professions,  as  well  as  in  teaching 
and  business,  gives  assurance  to  those  who  come  here  of  like 
success. 

In  most  cases,  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables 
the  teacher  to  secure  a  better  position,  with  increased  wages, 
enough  so  to  reimburse  hii^i  or  her  speedily  for  the  ouday. 

The  accompanying  alphabetical  list  of  a  few  of  our  students,  (see 
pages  14-22)  as  we  have  heard  from  them  during  the  term,  is  the 
best  testimonial,  for  the  kind  of  work  done  here.    Our  students 
come  in  competition,  every  where,  with  the  graduates  of  colleges    ^ 
and  of  other  Normal  Schools,  who  have  spent  more  than  double    ^ 
the  amount  of  time  and^money  in  their  education ;  and  yet  those  ^^^ 
trained  here  more  frequently  secure  the  best  positions  and  retain^i^ts 
them  with  increased  salaries. 

Our  CATALOGUE,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  giv 
full  information  on  all  desirable  topics  pertaining  to  the  School 
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FB,  Seo'y. 
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M^&ie    f{equit^ed  iq  tl\e  J^ktioiilil    ]s[ofii\lil 

TO  OBTAIN  A    TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE. 

rr,^       One  or  two  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each  is  ordinarily  required. 
The  study  is  given  to  the  review  of  the  common  branches,  including 
p^H,"- Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  with  Map  Drawing,  Penman- 
J.V  *hip,  Elocution,  Orthography;  also,  one  lesson  a  day  for  eleven 


^(v  '  weeks  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     Pupils  select  their 
vrv  own  classes  in  all  these  branches;  /  e.  they  enter  either  a  begin- 
ning, review  or  advanced  class,  whichever  they  most  need,  or  omit 
any  branch  altogether,  as  they  may  think  best. 


\ 


^  V  '  TO  OBTAIN  A  TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 

From  two  to  four  terms  are  required,   according  to  previous 

advancement.      The  branches  to   be  studied  are  the   common 

g^^xV"  branches  as  above,  also  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Rhetoric, 

Algebra,  Drawing,  U.  S.  History,  Teaching  and  School  Manage- 


ment.  Those  who  complete  this  course,  obtain  better  positions 
and  succeed  better  than  those  who  spend  two  or  three  years  at  a 
State  Normal  School. 


A  ^ 


V- 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

j  The  Business  Course  requires  two  or  three  terms,  and  those 
^ho  win  a  diploma  are  able  to  manage  any  set  of  books  in  any 
bu^ness,  and  to  conduct  a  business  correspondence  well. 


FOR  THE  ENGINEERS'  COURSE. 

^  The  Engineers'  Course  requires  three  or  four  terms.  Young  men 
completing  this  course  are  prepared  to  engage  in  Railroad  Engi- 
neering, or  in  any  form  of  County  Surveying. 


FOR  THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

The  Collegiate  Course  requires  two  years,  of  fifty  weeks  each, 

^^  c^  ^besides  two  or  three  terms  in  the  Preparatory  Department.    The 

'*'  *.  graduates  succeed  better  in  obtaining  good  positions  as  Teachers 

6r  Superintendents  than  College  graduates  from  a  four  years'  course. 

;^,The  diplomas  from  this  Institution  are  recognized  in  Law  Schools, 

VTheological  Seminaries,  and  our  graduates  are  always  among  the 

^rst  in  their  classes  in  these  professional  institutions, 
beat 
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Indianapolis  y  If  id.,  March  /,  2876, 

To  our  Friends  and  Pairqns : 

.  Having  gone  exclusively  into  the  manufacture  of  our 
Wooden  Ends  for  School  Desks,  we  have  arranged  with  the 

» 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  M'fg  Go. 

To  succeed  us  in  the  sale  of  our  Bent  Wood  Furniture,  etc.  They  will 
occupy  our  old  office,  corner  of  Illinois  street  and  Kentucky  avenue,  and 
we  ask  for  them  the  patronage  of  all  our  friends  and  customers.  Our 
office  is  now  at  our  Factory,  near  Brightwood.  All  inquiries  for  furniture 
and  supplies  should  be  addressed  to  EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  FURNI- 
TURE M'FG  CO.,  who  will  ifill  all  orders  for  our  goods  promptly. 

nIGGINS  BENT  WOOD  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

A.  B.  Judson/  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


'«-•- 


OFFICE   OF 


Exc^i^' 


«  .  •  ^  ,^ 


ol  Furniture  Manufacturing  Co., 


CiHcr  Illinois  Strttt  and  Ktntutky  Avenue, 

lUDP'ai-OLIS,  IND. 
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to  ^pply  / 

' '     . '  t>chool  Furniture  to  all  whc  * 

''.sire  it.     We  offer 

the  puKi: 

.   .   M  Mlment  of  carefully  r-/' 

Otsks,  Teachers' 

Desk- 

:•..-.   TY'W  Ends,  Pulpit?, 

i  •>,  Office  Desks, 

Comr  ■  : 

'    '  "  -.    ,    y\  Settees,   all  r: :.-':.                 ■ 

'^i•  i<MV  in  this  City. 

We ':::::    ■ 

:.  "  :  f>L-  K>{  Church  :.:  J.                 / 

*:-    :?arKl  and  Call 

Belle   ' 

.    "•     ■       '  ■    .-id  :qatin;:(.  c^  •   .•  -       .     " 
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'i;  -OM  opes,  Conic 
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/I                                        .                                           w  • 
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T   .;  ,  rt'lebrated 
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•  ►       ■           •                •      ,            .  .      .      1  )       '              0        'lit       . 

!.   .rr^.     Please  call 

'  .  i   ^'1    .    ■  <'v .^  elsewhere. 

•  '»-Sj  Seo'y. 

NEW  TEXT-BOOK 


HOOKER'S  GHEMISTRT. 


TBOROUOBLT  REVISED  BT 

H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

iBstraetor  In  tlie  Sefai^ol  of  Hfinca,  CToiiumbla  <?oIlcire. 

Price,  $1.60.  For  introduction,  $1.  For  exchange,  75  cents. 


mie  rapid  growth  made  by  Ohemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  have  necessitated  a  new«edi- 
tion  of  this  standard  work.  The  alterations  deemed  advisable  have  been 
chiefly.of  four  kind»— omission  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new  ones,  in* 
troduction  of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  formula  throughout^ 
and  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  matter. 

The  sections  relating  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  especially  in  Ghaptera 
IL,  III.,  and  lY.,  have  been  entirely  rewritten;  a  chapter  in  the  first 
edition  on  Gkilvanism  has-been  omitted,  the  subject  being  now  treated  in 
connection  with  Physics;  a  brief  chapter  on  Spectrum  Analysis  has  been^ 
added;  and,  lastly,  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  th» 
Centigrade  Thermometer  have  been  adopted  as  standards  throughout  the 
work.    Tables  explaining  these  standards  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

Many  woodcuts  have  been  added,  and  nearly  all  are  new.  By  using 
two  sizes  of  type,  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  the  omission  of  the  more 
difficult  sections  for  the  instruction  of  younger  scholars.  The  questions 
in  this  edition  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  instead  of  being 
collected  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


-:o:- 


It  includes  only  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  oxk 
the  subject. 

It  recognises  fully  the  distinction  between  a  book  for  reference  and  a 
book  for  study. 

It  gives  abundant  illustrations  from  common,  every-day  phenomena. 

Its  arrangement  is  such  that  the  most  simple  topics  come  first,  and 
each  page  enables  the  teacher  to  understand  better  the  pages  that  follow^ 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars  of  School  and  College  Text-Books- 
mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Bbothers,  Franklin  Square,  K.  Y. 

4-tf  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T^' 


DALTOFS  FETSIOLOaT. 


Read  the  following  Testimonials  from  Competent  Men  who  have 

tested  the  Book  in  the  School  Room. 


From  Jonph  Trngley^  Ph.  D., '  Vice  PreHdeni  and  Professor  of  Natural 

.  Natural  Sdenea  in  L  A,  Univernty. 

,  GiKtMOAiTLB,  Irv.,  March  10, 1976. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Oloor— DsAS  SiBi-^Tho  bMt  indoraement  of  DaltoD*!  Physiology  powl- 
Ible  for  me  to  give  to  Its  introdnotlon  m  » text-book  Id  lodiaoa  Asbnry  UDiTeraity. 

J08XPH  TINOLBT. 

OpVIOB  or  SVPBBXKTSVDBHT  OV  PUBLIO  80HOOLS» 

Mtlwaukbb.  Wis.,  Jbd.  27, 1870. 
We  hBve  been  uing  Daltoa's  Physiology  in  oar  High  School  for  seTerBl  yean. 
I  cOBsMer  It  one  of  the  beet  scientifio  text-books  pablisbed  In  this  country.    It  i» 
fell  end  Bccnrate  in  ite  science,  while  posseeslng  excellent  teaching  qnalities. 

The  teacher  of  Natural  History  in  our  High  School  has  great  faith  in  the  book,  and 
we  get  most  exoellent  results  in  the  oomprehensiTe  knowledge  of  general  Physiology 
dtoplayed  by  pupils  in  examinations.  JAS.  MAO  ALI8TXB,  Snp't.  ef  Sohooto. 

O 

Fnm  J.  T.  ScoviUf  Prof,  of  NaturtU  Science  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal 

School. 

« 

I  use  Prof.  Dalton'e  Physiology  beeause  I  •think  it  contains  Just  what  can  be  made  of 
praettoal  Talue  without  a  load  of  useless  details.  Further,  Prof.  Dalton  Is  an  orignat 
luTCStigator,  and  his  Physiology  was  written,  for  the  most  part,  from  actual  obserTa<^ 
tlon  and  experiment.  In  medical  schools  and  among  medical  men  generally.  Professor 
Dalton  to  considered  authority  on  Physiology.  J.  T.  SCOVILL. 

HxoB  School,  Oband  IUpiim,  Mioh.,  Feb.  8, 1876. 

After  a  somewhat  extended  use  of  Dalton's  Physiylogy  In  the  class  room,  I  taka 
pleasure  In  speaking  of  it  as,  in  CTery  way,  a  Tory  admirable  and  satUlkctory  book» 
It  to  truly  a  pkysiofo^y. 

Just  what  CTerybody  needs  to  know,  and  every  cultiTated  man  desires  to  know,  oi» 
tlito  subject,  to  well  told  by  a  man  who  is  at  onoe  an  eminent  physiologist  and  a  master 
of  the  art  of  clear  statement.  It  Is  the  work  of  a  man  of  good  Judgment,  free  ftwna 
Barrowness  or  bigotry,  and  more  anxious  to  tell,  the  truth  than  to  lend  support  to  any 
**Tiews,*'  or  eehool,'or  system.  On  the  whole,  Dalton's  Physiology  seems  to  me  the 
most  usefhl  book  upon  thto  subject  In  our  language.  I.  A.  8TB0NO,  Prinelpal. 

HiOH  School,  Milwauxbx,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 1876. 
I  am  very  glad  to  saj  we  hare  found  DiAton's  Physiology,  which  we  used  In  our 
■ohool  last  year,  with  large  classes,  a  book  most  admirably  adapted  to  High  School 
work. 
It  to  deeldedly  our  choice  among  the  works  now  extant  for  such  use. 

8.  W.  WINOHBLL,  PHncipaU 


From  J,  B.  Roberta,  Principal  of  Indianapolis  High  SchooL 
We  are  using  Dalton's  Physiology,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 
JV'Itllieral  Terms  for  First  Introdvetlom. 

^tf  Address  J,  M.  OLOOTTi  IndlaaApollB. 


TIACHEHS  ATTEKTIOUI 


HOKHAL  IHSTITVTE  OF  PEIIHANHB(P, 

IB  ahiT8>  or  the  aokDOClHlcwl  OhamplDD  Paantn  or  th*  Enitad  BMU«,  i 
■Dp«rlor  opparlimlEj  to  At  jooridTM  ai  t^ftcben  oT  PaamfeDihlp.  Tbe 
nlnd  bj  OD^sndnttai  rmags  rrom  |7S  la  |1«)  per  montb. 

IMDIAHAPOLIH  BVHIHESfl   GOIJ.E«K, 


Id  obirge  or  BoDk-Kecpan  ■nd  Bailnru  Hen  or  m>Dj 
nd  BdiIdsh  Honm  of  tbli  Mj.  witb  uUrtrt  al  11,00 


TELEORAFH  IHSTITirrE, 

tba  ODlr  Talsgripb  Initltnto  In  tbe  United  Btilei  Indsried  bj  HiBifen,  BapariBUBd- 

in  lOBftb  to  all  pBTlBor  tb>  cltj'.  Oar  Kiadaatei  Di>7  be  fODBl  all  oin  Ibi  csdbitj, 
vho  aia  racXiIng  tM  to  tiaj  per  moDtb. 

Bottle  White  Ink  lent  onrMsalpt  of  U  caste.  Ooa  doaes  OrnnBanUI  Oarda,  Mala. 
One  doHo  PJaIn  Oarde.  »  oanU, 

tor  Cimnlan  of  all  or  either  deparlmeot,  SpaclDene  of  Omamantal  or  rionrMbad 
Vork,  »ddra»  KOEBX EB  A  OOOSIEB, 

ItfDIANAFOElS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  and 

4-at  Telagrapb  InetilBta.  lodlanapolla,  Indiana. 

THE  HANC:CK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

«BEEI«FIELD,  INDIANA,  will  begto  Uondaj,  Jnli  IT,  ]«7ft.  and  DomiDBails 
waaka.    Talllon.  pi^abl*  In  adranea,  tS. 

IHSTBUOTORS-J.  H.  Blnford,  Principal  OrHoOeld  Graded  Scbr>o1.  Prof.  W.  A. 
Tohn,  Dt  Valparilao  Normal  Sebool.    Mbe  Haltle  J.  Bloford,  of  Barmaui  Collafa. 

A  MODEL  "DISTBICT  aCBOOLwIII  be  caagbl  In  canaactlon  with  tbe  HonHl  br 
Hlaa  Kate  R.  OearT,  ot  tha  OreanBcld  tchoola. 

LICTDBBBS— Hon.  Jamee  H,  Smart,  Slate  aupsriDUDdanl.  Prof  Oeo.  W.  Boaa.  of 
(b>  State  Ueiiaiellf.     Praf.  D,  Echlsf  Unnier,  Author  of  (Iclpe  to  HlitotJ. 

BO^RDISO.  In  good  prirate  faailllM,  can  be  bad  at  i-aaooable  ralta. 

THE  GnuajB  or  STUDT  win  amtmiie  ■  ttaoroD  jb  re'lew  of  (l.a  cooaon  braoebaa. 


JO  an  H.  BIHPOBD.  QraenBaU.  lad. 
USB  TUB  OBLfBBATEIi  MODE!.  PJtBSS  and  do  you 

own  FrlDtlni.  Price,  H  to  t3i.  Beat  In  Ilia  world  lOrTaub- 
era,  Boalneaa  Han,  and  Tonag  Pilstere.  Thoaeaadi  la  aaa. 
Band  two  S  «inl  atampi  for  a  profnaelT  lilBelratad  SO  |ia«a  Oata- 
locne  and  Prin  Llat  enlllled,  ■'  How  lo  Print."  J.  W.  Daafk- 
adaj  A  Oo.,  HannfUtBrara  and  Ihalara  la  Ttp*  and  PrinUns 
Katarlal,  tM  and  OS  Walnat  it.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.       4-3a.E 
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B.  I.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  Madison  county,  and  J.  N.  Study, 
superintendent  of  Anderson  schools,  will  conduct  a  ten  weeks*  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Anderson,  begenning  June  19.  Prof.  Anderson, 
of  Michigan,  will  be  in  charge  ef  Penmanship  and  Drawing.  Superior 
facilities  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teach- 
ing.   County  Institute  will  be  held  August  28  to  Sept.  1,  inclusive. 
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tnrtoir  mimm  tmm, 
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THI8  If  ft  flrit  oUm  College,  A&d  is  growing  npldl j  in  iiiflii6«ee  utd  efllelMOj. 
Tor  boanty  and  kaalthftilness,  it«  location  is  unanrpaMod.    It  hat 

A  Classical  Conrse,  rSsM^ 
A  Scientific  Course,  jssuss'*' 
An  Academic  Course  ^ss? 


A  IfOBMAIi  COURSE,  embracing  all  thoee  branohet  required  for  a  8TATB 
OSBTII  lUAiB,  will  be  added  at  the  owning  of  the  Spring  Term,  March  8, 1876. 

The  following  induoemente  are  offered  to  teacheis,  and  thoee  preparing  to  teaeh : 

1.    A  thorough  and  comprehensive  review  of  each  Oommon  School  Branch. 
^'  2.    Special  instruction  in  Tlieor3r  and  Practice*  In  bchool  Mansgement,  Dis- 
cipline, InttructioD,  and  in  the  nee  of  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  etc. 

S.  The  special  Advantages  of  Collegiate  instruction  in  all  those  sdenees  reqvirsd 
for  a  State  Liceuse. 

4.  This  Normal  Department  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  and  instructiom 
of  the  President,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  extends  ever  a  p«« 
riod  of  sixteen  yesrs*  successtal  work. 


■«••• 


Tall  Term  Commences ...........^ • Sept.  gtli. 

Winter  Term  Commences .^........  Dec  8th. 

Spring  Term  Commences Mar.  8th. 

Commencement  Exercises June  7th. 


Tuition $  6  to  $  8  00 

InoidenUls... 1 2  tt)      8  00 

Board ...„ ......^ 24  to    42  00 

Books,  (about) «.... ..-      4  to      6  00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 6  to    12  00 

Total V - $42  to  f70  00 

Instruction  on  Piano  or  Organ,  extra $10  00  per  Term. 

Use  of  Piano  or  Organ,  one  hour  a  day,.extra 2  00       *' 


T   A  T^TVQ  pursue  the  ^ame  course  of  study,  are  suttJect  to  the  same  regulations, 
XlAl^A Aw  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  receive  the  same  honors  ss  gentlemen. 

For  farther  information,  or  Catalogues,  address 

a-tf  T.  0.  SMITH, 


THE  NATIOUAL  SEHIES. 


THIS  SEXIES,  nnmberlng  nearly  400  Tolames,  is  tfae  moit  «zteiMlTe,  the  moat  com- 
plete In  erery  branch  of  instrnotion,  the  moet  nniformly  excellent,  and  the  moat 
■vnif  ersally  popular  Series  of  School  and  OoUege  Tf»xt  Books  OTor  ifsaed  by  a  single 
.publishing  hoaae-    It  includes,  among  others,  the  following : 


Parker  A  Watson*s  National  Readers. 

Parker  A  W«tson*s  National  Spellers. 

Monteith  M  McNally's  Geographies. 

DaTles*  Complete  Mathematics. 
"Clark*s  Bniclish  Grammars. 

Emma  Willard*s  Histories. 

Beers's  Bound-band  Penmanship. 

Peck*s  Ganot*s  Philosophy. 

JarTia's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter *s  Chemistries. 

Wood^s  Botanies, 
^tlereland's  Compendiums  of  Literature. 

iPtOol's  French  Course. 
K^apman^s  American  Drawings. 


Wataon*s  Independent  Benders. 
Watson *s  Independent  Spellers. 
MoDtelth*s  IndepenHent  Geography. 
Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 
Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 
Bames*s  Brief  History  of  the  U.  8. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Sdaaoa. 
Wood's  Botonist  and  Florist. 
Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Worman's  French  Echo. 
Worman's  German  Series. 
Searing's  Virgil  s  Aaeld. 
Jepson*s  Music  Readers. 
Volsom's  Logioal  Book-keeping. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  %» 
THE  NATIONAL  TEACHBBS'  LIBBABY. 


tt 


In  SO  Tolumes,  headed  by  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

A  detcriptiTc  Catalogue  and  Price  of  all  A.  Barnes  A  Co.*s  publications  wilt  be  seat 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  OfBcer  applying  for  it. 

The  **  National  Teachers*  Monthly  "  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the 
<best  professional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  SI  per  annum. 


A.  S,  BABN53  &  CO.,  EdtLcational  Pablishers, 


3-ly— K 


111  and  lis  William  St.,  New  Tork. 
113  and  116  Sute  St.,  Chicago. 
Ill  Camp  St ,  New  Orleans. 


DISBASES  CURED.— New  JbatiuB  marked  oat  by 
that  plainest  of  all  books,  "Plain  Home  Talk  and 
[edical  Common  Sense,  nearly  1,000  pages,  200  illustrations,  by  Dr.  E. 
B.  PooTB,  of  120  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Purchasers  of  this  book  are  at 
liberty  to  consult  its  author,  in  person  or  by  mail,  free.  Price  by  mail^ 
postage  prepaid,  $8.^5.  ContenU  tables  free.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
MUB«AY  HILL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  (John  P.  Jewet,  Manager,) 
129  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  K— 8-8m 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Read  "  {SCIENCE  IN  STORY."    Brim- 
full  of  jolly  good  fun  and  pictures.  After 
reading,  you  will  know  as  much  about  your  bodies,  inside  and  out,  as  the 
doctors  can  tell  you.    Send  for  contents  table  and  find  out  all  about  it. 
Pree  to  all.    A  Splendid  Book  for  Agents.    Murray  Hill  Publibhiko. 
-Company,  129  E.  28th  Street,  New  York. K— &^m 

THE  BEST  INK. 

The    Harrison  Writing   Inks 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  sold  at  retail  i^ 
New  York  City  alone  during  the  past  year,  among  the  leading  Banks 
and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their  merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming 
«  permanent  black  color  so»n  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK  gives  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flow- 
ing ink,  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Fluid.  Harrison's  Car- 
mine Ink  and  Mucilage,  also  of  first  quality.  Orders  for  any  quantity 
|)romptIy  attended  to.    Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO., 
S-6m— K  Office,  16  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


\ 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


•  m* 


A  PBOFESSIONAIi  SCHOOJL, 

Bstabliished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the* 
ipecial  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachen  for  th*- 

PI7BI<I€  SCSOOIiS  OF  TSE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  ii^ 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE    CEBTIFICATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.    The  different  grades  of  this  Traininfj^ 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.    Here  the  sto^ 
dents  are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classea 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 


-••^i 


Graduates  are  commanding  from  $60  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  a& 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly^ 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The^ 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  th» 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalship  of  the  schools  of  tJky 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free^  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

Spring  Term  will  open  MarcH  29  and  close  Jnne  27. 

Por  further  information,  address 

WM.  L  JONES,  Pres't 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

TBE  BEST  BOOKS  at  tb$  LOWEST  f  BICES 

McGuiTey's  Readers  and  Speller,       Eclectic  Claasical  Series, 
Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Dpffet's  French  Method, 

Say's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,      Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  S^ 
RaVs  Hieher  Mathematics,  Oow's  Morals  and  Manners, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 
•Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Harvey's  RngliBh  Grammars,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Eclectiq  System  of  Penmanship,       Brown's  Physiology, 
Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Schuyler'sLogic,^ 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

SSeriptiyre  C^cnlam  and  Priee*Iilato  to  anj-  addrcms. 

PAYNgS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

CHAPTXBfi  ov  School  Supxbtibioit.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superin- 
tendence, Grading,  Arranging  Courses  of  Study,  Preparation  and 
Use  of  Blanks,  Records  ana  Reports,  E^caminations  for  Promotiona, 
etc.    12mo.,216pp.    Price,  $1«25«;  — — ~— — 

Thl«  !■  the  llrtt  and  onlj  work  eTer  pvbllabfd  on  the  Art  of  School  PnporvMon.l^It 
ft  iBTalaftble  to  Boards  of  Kdvcation,  BaperintendeDta,  PriDcipftIa  and  Teacb^rt,  and  la 
a  eoiDpl«te  text-book  for  fitadents  of  Normal  and  other  Bchoob,  who  ar«  preparing  for 
Mhool  work.j 


EABTET'S  LAITOUAOS  LESSONS. 

Prices s    Botall,  80  eta.;  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy,  22  ota.;  Excbanj|o,  15  MSta. 

'It  hlta  the  nark  ezaetlj.    In  onr  opinion  it  haa  no  equal.*'— Svp't  Bo  sbts,  Bo«h> 
tater,  Vlnn. 

**The  beat  yet  nnbliabed  ;  Harrey  haa  atrnck  the  *If ad.*  "— Sup't.  Walksb,  Lima,  O. 

"The  Tery  book  we  need  In  onr  primary  acboola.  The  worka  on  compoaltlon  aim  to» 
high.  Hitherto  1  have  aeen  nothing  that  cornea  down  to  the  comprehenaion  of  chil- 
dren.**—O.  M.  OoLTiN,  Snp't.  Pendleton  Go.,  Ky. 

**  It  aeema  Jnat  the  thing  ao  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pnpll.**— F.  B.  OOB- 
murt,  6np*t.  Grayaon  Co.,  Ky. 

**  I  regard  it  aa  the  '  one  thing  needftal*  la  onr  pnblio  acboola.  A  perfeot  gem.'*— A. 
K.  Wbat,  8np*t.  Barton  Co.,  Xy. 

**  Admirable.  1  bavp  neen  nothing  more  aimple  and  aatiafactory  for  the  flrat  yaara  of 
training  in  the  Kngliiih  Langnage.*'— Sup't.  Tabbku.,  Eaat  Saginaw,  llich. 

**Bbovld  be  in  the  banda  of  every  tracher.  What  we  need  ao  badly  in  primary  da- 
partmenu  ia  graded  and  iyatematic  work.**— Jvo.  M.  McOxx,  Snp*t.  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

*'I  regard  it-aa  an  inva'aable  text*book  for  yonng  would-be  grammarlana  in  primary 
dapartmenta.*'- Hon.  R.  II.  Luanxa,  Agent  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

**  Jnat  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lesione  are  adapted  to  the  Tery 
little  onea,  and  not  only  grammarlana  but  teachera  tail  here ;  but  with  the  help  of  tbla 
little  bouk  I  tMiik  1  abail  be  at  le  to  make  grammar  an  int^reptlng  and  pleaaant  atudy 
for  my  little  clasa  before  tliey  are  aware  of  it.**— R.  Cbawfobd,  North  Eaat,  Pa. 

*'An  admimbie  little  boek,  and  ita  proper  nae  ia  well  calculated  to  make  the  atndy  of 
grammar  Intereating  and  profitable  to  the  beginner.**— Taos.  B.  Lamx,  Superintandenl 
MatthewaCo.,  Ta. 

'*The  attrartive  atyle  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through.**- F.  J. 
AsHBVKif,  W.  rnl  n,  W.  Ya. 

r  *'  Have  read  Harvry'a  Language  Leaeona  carefblly,  and  mnet  aay  I  coneider  it  by  far 
tba  beat  work  on  the  inliject  for  beglnnara  I  have  aeen.**— D.  P.  Powxns,  County  8«- 
perintendent,  BrotteTlllo,  Ya. 

**  The  method  la  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  nae  of  worde,  and  to  exprea* 
tiionght  in  au  eaay  and  natural  manner.** — J.  A.  Mitcbxll,  Bnp*t.,  London,  Tenn. 

"  It  ia  what  I  have  long  conaidered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school  room.** — C 
W.  Abm8tro]i«,  8npt*t.  Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

WILSON,  EXNZLS  ft  CO.,  Fublishen,  • 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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A  PBOFEBSIONAIi  SCHOOJL, 

Bstabliished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  th«> 
ipecial  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachera  for  ibt> 

PI7BI<I€  SCHOOIJ»  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  % 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE    CERTIFICATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  ia  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Traininfj^ 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classea 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation.. 
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Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser> 
vices  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  aa 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly^ 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalship  of  the  schools  of  an  j^ 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free^  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees. 

Spring  Term  will  open  MarcH  29  and  close  Jnne  27. 

For  further  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES, Prest 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

TBE  BEST  BOOKS  at  tho  LOWSST  f  BICES 

McGuiTey's  Readers  and  Speller,       Eclectic  Classical  Series, 
Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method, 

Say's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,      Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  S^ 
RaVs  Hieher  Mathematics,  Oow's  Morals  and  Manners, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 
'Harvey's  l^neuage  Lessons,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Harvey's  EngTish  Grammars,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Eclectiq  System  of  Penmanship,       Brown's  Physiology, 
Yenable's  U.  S.  History,  Schuyler'sLogic,^ 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 

.  < 

SSHriptive  C^cnlam  and  Priee>Iilato  to  anj-  addr 

S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


CHAPTXBfi  ON  School  Supebtibion.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superin- 
tendence, Grading,  Arranging  Courses  of  Study,  Preparation  and 
Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports,  E^caminations  for  Promotions^ 

etc.    12mo.,216pp.    Price,  $1>25«; 

This  !■  the  llrtt  ind  onlj  work  OTer  pnbltohfd  on  the  Art  of  School  PnporvMoa.;^!! 
ft  iBTalaftble  to  Boards  of  Kdvcation,  fiaperiDtendents,  PriBcfpalt  and  Teacb^rt,  and  la 
a  eoiDpl«te  text-book  for  fitadents  of  Kormal  and  other  Behoob,  who  aro  preparing  for 
aahool  work.j 


EABTET'S  LAITOUAQS  LESSONS. 

Prleca;    Botail,  80  cti.;  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy,  22  ots.;  Exchange,  15  eosta. 

*It  htti  the  nark  exactly.  In  onr  opinion  it  bat  no  eqnal."— Sup't  Bo  bets,  Boeh> 
titer,  Vinn. 

**The  bpet  yet  nnblished  ;  Harvey  bai  ttrnck  the  *lf ad.*  "— Sup't.  Walkke,  Lima,  O. 

**The  very  book  we  need  in  onr  primary  schoolt.  The  worke  on  compoiltlon  aim  to» 
high.  Hitherto  I  have  eeen  nothing  that  comei  down  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren.**~0.  M.  OoLTiN,  Snp't.  Pendleton  Go.,  Ky. 

**  It  seems  Jost  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pnpil."~F.  B.  OoB> 
MBTT,  6np*t.  Grayson  Co.,  Xy. 

**  I  regard  it  as  the  *  one  thing  needftal'  in  onr  pnbljo  schools.  A  perfect  gem."— A. 
K.  Wbat,  8np*t.  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

**  Admirable.  1  baT<>  Men  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of 
training  In  the  Knglinb  Langnage.*'— Snp't.  Tabbkll,  East  Saginaw,  Vlch. 

**Bbovld  be  in  the  bands  of  every  teacher.  "What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  do- 
partmenu  is  graded  and  tystematic  work.'*— Jvo.  M.  McOxx,  Snp't.  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

*'I  regard  it  as  en  InTa'nable  text-book  for  yonng  would-be  grammarians  in  primary 
d«psrtments.'*~Hon.  R.  II.  Lushbs,  Agent  Peabody  Fnnd,  La. 

*'Jnstwhat  1  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  Thi'se  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  yerj 
little  ones,  and  not  only  grammarians  bnt  teachers  tail  here ;  bnt  with  the  help  of  thla 
llttle  bouk  1  thfiik  1  shall  be  ai  le  to  make  grammar  an  int^^renting  aiid  pleaaant  study 
for  my  little  class  b<>fore  they  are  aware  of  It.*'— R.  Cbawfobd,  North  East,  Pa. 

*'An  admirable  little  boek,  and  Ita  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of 

Eammar  Interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginner.**— Tbob.  B.  Lamb,  Buporintandonl 
atthewsCo.,  Ta. 

'*The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through.**— 7.  J. 
AsHBVKW,  W.  Vnl  n,  W.  Ya. 

r  **  Have  rvad  Harvey's  Lauguage  Lessons  carefnlly,  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far 
tha  best  work  on  the  subject  for  beglnnars  I  have  seen."— D.  P.  Powbbb,  County  8«> 
perintendent,  Scottsvllle,  Ya. 

**  Tha  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  oae  of  words,  and  to  exprea* 
tiiought  in  au  eaay  and  natural  manner." — J.  A.  Mitcbkll,  8up*t.,  London,  Tenn. 

**lt  is  what  1  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  In  the  school  room.** — C 
W.  Abmstromo,  Snpt't.  Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

WILSON,  EXNZLS  ft  CO.,  Fublishen,  • 
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Cowperthwait  &  Co.^s  Educaiiooal  Series. 


SPECIAL  PBIOH  LIST. 

1.   Bteail  FFt6»    Wvm  whteb  th*  noal  Dlnovnta  an  mmU  i«  tht  Tnid«. 

9.   Introdnetlon  PFiee— (Two-thirds  nUil)  fbr  rapplltt  to  flni  iatn*MliiA 
fnto  sehools  when  thoro  Is  no  exdutBgo  of  books. 

m 

8.    Kzcb«BS«  Price  (one-half  rotail)  fSor  supplies  for  first  Introdootlot 
^ooks  of  similar  grade,  that  were  in  actual  use,  are  given  in  exohange. 


WABBSN'8  OEOOBArHUS. 

Eetail 
Pricee. 

Intro- 
duction. 

■S- 

Warren's  New  Primary  Oeography..M*.*MM ......  ^..^m....... 

Warren's  New  Common  School  Geography .......^....^.^ 

Warren's  New  Phvaioal  OeocraohT. ......... .......mm.......... 

#0  75 
188 
188 

1  90 

60 

106 

180 

80 

60 

100 

1  85 

185 

60 
1  00 
186 

SO 
60 
70 
84 
185 
1  60 

85 
85 

75 
85 
38 
1  00 
1  75 
32 

ftO  50 
186 
100 

m 

80 

10 
84 

or 

84 
84 

80 
84 

47 
66 

64 
100 

17 
S3 

60 
17 
81 
67 
L17 
81 

Warren*i  Brief  Oonrse  in  CkogTaphy.........M .m... 

0BKKNE*8  0BAMMAB8. 

-Greene's  New  Introdnotlon  to  Boglish  Grammar.. ....m... 

Greene's  New  English  Grammar...... m..m....»............—— 

HAGAB'8  MATHrMATIOB. 
fifscar's  Primarr  Lessons  in  Numbers  ....*... ..■■•>...> 

n 

n 
m 

Bagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic.......... m. 

Hiigar*s  Common  School  Arithmetic ........................... 

Hegar's  Elementary  Algebra. 

rom  TnAORMsi. 
Vagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  Beviews  in  Written 

u 
m 

«8 

1 

JCey  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic ........  ........ 

Key  to  Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra.. 

MONBOE'S  BEADEBS  AND  8PELLEB8. 

Monroe's  Virst  Beader......... „,, 

u 

86 

.jKonroe  s  *uira  iteaoerM .......... ........ »........».•■.■.■».«»»«......» 

j&onroe  s  jronnn  seaoer.... .....••  .••...•.tw....M*....». ....*•...•#• 

j&onroe  s  «iiin  neaoerMM.......... ...... .....mm......... .m ......... 

Jaonroe  s  mxtn  iteaoer.. .................. ......  -».... ...... ...... ...... 

4S 

08 
76 

Monroe's  First  Steps  in  SpellloK.. mm 

U 

Monroe's  Com nlete  Soel  line  Book 

il8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgars'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgars*  Map  Drawing  Paper ........M.-..M.......MM. ...... 

The  Geographical  Qaestion  Buok.. .......mm. 

Monroe'^  Manaal  of  Fbysical  and  Vocal  Treioing 

Bovse's  Manaal  of  Amfirican  Literature-. 

Leach's  (JompleteSpHlinir  Book 

18 

Spedmen  Copies  {except  Keye)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  iVtM. 

TMMliera  and  Seliool  OOkeem  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
^o  keep  up  with  the  timee,  and  with  theimprored  methods  of  instruotlon  whloh  now 
prerail  in  the  beet  schools. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  GOWPEBTHWAIT  St  CO.,  Edueatlonal  Pnblishera, 

OR  088  and  080  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

rBANCIS  8.  BELDEN,  Western  Agent, 

86  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III.  8-1  j 


>• 


\ 
\ 


PENMANSHIP. 

• :o: 

M.  HAWOBTSrS  Copy-Slip  System  li  th«  only  TBH  HAHD  ■yttoM 
«f  FenmftBahip  published. 

■ 

^rinuury  Copy  SipSf  Betftll   Price, SO  ooata 

M  MM        introdnotory, 90  eonto 

Intennodloie  Copy  Slips,  BetaU  Prlee, 40  oenta 

«*  M  ««       Introdaotory,         -        •       -     '  -       -  SO  eento 

Monnal  Of  Penmoiuiliip, 80  eenta 

b£ackboa]u>  STBIPS, 

'Oondnthig  of  Litrge  Oftpitals,  for  the  top  of  Blaokboarda,       ....       f|9.00 
49*ror  Mie  at  J.  B.  HUNT'S,  60  Bast  WMhingtoii  Street,  Indlanapollf,  Ind. 

6-tf  MARIETTA  HA  WORTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

CIHTBAL  BMK  STWI, 

WaOUMAlil  A.W3  KBTAIL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TBSOLOOICAL  AND  MISCSLLAITZOUS  BOOSS, 

Siinday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Oharehes,  Day  Schools  and  Ssbbath 
^Schools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  bookn ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Oards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

TBAOHBBS.— Best  Disoouts  given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teaohen  ta  oeean^ 
Tlddng  the  city.  ft-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  ai.!.,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  University.  Terms  in  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  7itst  Term,  Sept.  17,  1874 ; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1875. 


•Continues  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
-the  University  are  earnestly  regnested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fer  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  University  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
fltate  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-examination.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  CTlass.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.j 


This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  13th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  Information,  address  B.  0.  F08TBB, 

JoBV  I.  MoRBisoM,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  Trustees.  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 


•JUS*    I»UBLISMEI>. 

Eidpatli's  School  History, 

OF  THIi  UNITED  STATES. 


EducaUtrs  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  ral— 
uable  work.     Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ao— 
curacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originalfty  cf  the  Style;  and  it» 
superb  Illustrations.    These  consist  of  beautiful!}'  colored  chronological- 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  seriea 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-claa^ 

,  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  oar 
history. ' 

Scorea  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  tuc-- 
cess  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

From  O.  X.  TODB,  Conntj  Snpt.  Delaware  Co.,  Ind.— It  li  the  beti 
t«zt>book  on  the  tubjeot  1  have  ever  exmulDcd.     I  am  saiirfled  ihat  It  will  becone  th*- 
•kandard  text- book  In  o«r  schooli,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  writing  the  hiitory  of  oar 
country. 

From  N.  W.  BBTAlfT,  A.  B.,  Bnpt.  of  Schoola,  Jamestowiif  lad.. 

After  one  month*!  experience,  my  students  sey  that  thfj  have  already  learned  more- 
practical  Hintory  from  it  than  from  all  their  previoni  studies,  a  statement  that  I  eaa< 
verify. 

From  W.  B.  KOITGBETOH,  A.  H.,  Prof,  of  Illstorj,  Indiana  Slate- 
Vnlversiij'.— An  examination  of  Bidpath's  UiMtory  will  convince  any  educator  of 
its  many  excellencies.    The  style   is   fanciuating;  the  claesificatfon  correct.    It  wo«14 
be  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Kation  if  it  were  used  in  every  school  in  the  land. 

From  €.  I<.  HOTTEI*.  B.  PK.,  Prln.of  Hi^ta  Sehool,  Clear  Sprln^^ 
Ind.— I  consider  Rldpath's  History  superli  r  to  all  others.     It  is  interesting  and  spir-  ' 
ited  in  narrative,  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  and  has  an  admirable  series  of  progrw- 
live  mapn  and  chronological  charts. 

From  BeT.  G.  W.  BICB,  A.  Xf.,  Prin.  Battle  Clronnd  Colleiriate  In- 
■tltate,  Ind. — In  its  style  of  description,  its  armngemt^nt,  its  cbrouoloyical  tablee^ 
its  table  of  voyages,  and,  in  short,  in  perhaps  all  renpects,  the  w  rk  exceeds  anything 
of  the  kind  extant.    The  facts  are  expressed  with  all  the  attractions  of  romanee. 

From    C.    S.   ATKINSON,  Snpt.    Normal   and   Graded  Hclioola,. 
JoneaborOy  Ind.— I  unhesitatingly  prononuce  tt  i>npeiior  to  a^y  oiher  text-book 
on  History  that  I  have  examined.    The   Historical  Charts  pecnilar  to  this  work  are,, 
within  themselves,  an  epitome  of  History,  invaluable  for  oljective  teaching  and  for 
reviews. 

From  E.  BE.  BUTIjEB,  Snpt.  Public  Schools,  A4tlca,  Ind.— I  have 
never  examined  a  book  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  more  I  exaraife  it  the  greater  ia 
my  delight.  I  can  only  say  ihst  the  wot k  is  in  kerpiiig  with  ih**  towering  genius  of 
the  anihor.  The  crowning  features  of  the  work  are  iis  topographical  and  progressfivo 
Haps  and  Charts.  This  work  needs  but  an  impartial  examination  to  convince  tha 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority. 

From  X.  T.  XcCVNE,  Prin.  Public  Schoolii,  Tbomtown,  Ind.— 

It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  much  superior  to  any  school  hibtory  extant. 

Price,  $1.75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  ofBcere. 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BK0THER8  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
1-  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


STILL  IK  ADVANCE  t 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
W«  cODBdanllf  dITbt  lbs  Tr<ani|ih  ■■  bciond  M  compntriaa  tbe  Bnt  Scbool  I>< 
«hi  mtrkct.  Abf  »Ddld  FiamlneT  cia  bg  couTlicfd  of  lis  m  perl  or  merit  b^  pai 
«»ulDltlaB.  Uor*  thus  HALF  the  nsw  School  BoDua  of  Indlini  uv  luled  w 
•ad  VB  hKTB  jet  to  hrar  dF  Lbs  flrit  sua  (f  dlMftClirutlSD.  Tb<  SU  PIBIOR  W 
HAHSHIP  kud  riNISH  at  ant   rurn[(n»  nokfi  lli  coil  gn->l>r  IhiD  thnt  of 

4a;  KHsraM*  Clgnf (Ulin. .     Dtn'l /or^H 'o  corrtirintd  with  i 

Olobes,  Haps,  Charts, 

Fbilosopbical  Apparatus, 
Physiological  Chartfl, 
Diotionsries, 

Truateea'  anS  Teaobera' 
Baoords. 
Slaohbearda,  Crayona,  Iilquid  Slating,  Patent 
XraBoraand  eTdrytblng  reqntrad  in  the  School 
Soom, 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

pTomptnaa,  ffonai  Work,  Square  Dtalmg, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  b  CO. 


O.  B.  DIOXIMBOM. 


^^eUtgest  Normal  5ci^ 


^ 


^m^  sxA^ 


^is^- 


THE  KORTH£Bti  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  ito  winter  temk 
with  941  StodentB  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment, 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  M;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year^ 
299;  9econd  term,  826;  third  term,  521;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term^ 
third  year,  875.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  snfBlcient  eyidence  that  the- 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Stadents  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wanta^ 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  priyilege  of  selecting  their  owik 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin<- 
ning  of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Zzpenses  are  less  Here  tlian  at  any  other  SSmllar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  tk. 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Gtood 
board  and  Aimished  room  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatiA- 
fled  with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  oases  will  be  reftinded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

i^^For  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOHnf  ,  PrincipoL 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 

SHILDOM 'S  READ£ES. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 


g  gr1-no5p<Ll  of  StCLt*  aTormal  8e3&Ael* 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH   OVER  280  ENGRAVINGS 

FROM   ORIGINAL   DESIGNS. 


SHELDOH'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..       -      -      -       Prict.   SOe. 


§    SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp.. 
8    SHELDOH'S  SECOMD  READER.  192  pp.. 
^    SHELDOH'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp.. 


S    SHELDOH'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp.. 


2Sc. 
60c. 
76c. 
81.26 


Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 


I 


5 
S 


Co 


g    SHELDOH'S  FIFTH  READER.      482  pp,        -       •       1.60     ^ 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF       ^ 

NEW  YORK.  P^ 

^  BROOKLYN,  & 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
5  SPRINGFIELD,  O.     » 

S  OSWEGO,  N.  y. 

^  ELIZABETH,  N.  T. 

^  MANCHkSnrER,  IOWA.      JS 

-^  BATH,  ME.  ** 

.S  ftc.,  Ac,  ftc     S 


i 


S     J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  S 

^  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principd  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

gs     CHAS.  D.  MCLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 

^  WM.  }.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bafialo,  N.  Y.     g 


c> 


<^  ALSO  XECOMMENBBD   BY  | 

I     SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I    B 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


2 

Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt     2)^ 

of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Ctat  Hadlbv  BaOTMsas,  BookMileis,     , 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Wathin|^on  Street,  CHICAGO 


^^UtgestironaalSci^ 


*^^«W!!l»  .»A**^ 


THE  NOBTHSBti  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  ito  winter  temk 
with  941  StodentB  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment, 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  M;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  seoond'year,. 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  521;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term^ 
third  year,  876.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  8u£Blcient  eyidence  that  the: 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wantSL. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  priyilege  of  selecting  their  owi^ 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin<- 
niug  of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Zzpenses  are  less  Here  than  at  any  other  fflmllar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a. 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis^ 
fied  with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  oases  will  be  reftinded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

i^For  farther  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H,  B.  BBOHnf  ,  PrincipaL 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 

SMELDOH'S  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  AHRACTIVE  SERIES, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER  260  ENGRAVINGS 

FROM    ORIGINAL   DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..       -      -      -       Pric$.   SOe. 


t    SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp.. 
g    SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp.. 
^    SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp.. 


2Sc. 
60c. 
76c. 

^    i1.26 

g    SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      482  pp.        -       •       1.60 


^    SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp.. 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  pvt.  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 
VJ  BROOKLYN, 

S  CLEVELAND,  O. 

IS  SPRINGFIELD,  O.     . 

S  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

*-  ELUABETH,  N.  T. 

.S  MANCHfcSnrER.  IOWA. 

*>i  batHi  me. 

.S  Ac.,  ftCn  ftc. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
^  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Courtland,  N.  V. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Potsdam,  N.  V. 

^     CHAS.  D.  McLEAN.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
^  WM.  }.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

<^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Noimal  School.  BuffiUo.  N.  Y. 

^  ALSO  BECOMMBNBBD   BY 


SEVENTEEN  PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


dto 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Cttic  Hadlbv  BaoTMBts,  BeolcNllcfs,     . 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Wathin|^on  Street,  CHICAGO. 


itamdiardi  Text-lo>o-k8. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

GITTOT'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  CQMMON^  SCHOOLS. 
GUVOT'S  ELEMENTARY  CF.OGKAPHV:  Small  quano,  fully  illiuimed.  Pii«,      ue. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Qoanii.  fully  lUu.    "      ti.;. 

i-O/i  NIGH  SCHOOLS. 
CUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    RDyBloiinrto.elceintlyllluiRUBd 

with  loQcuu  Dnd  iS  nxpt.arwhichiiiicdaublepigciiupi.  ii4pi«H.  Prica,   Sl>) 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

CUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  filled  lo  tw  » lot  book  for  onl 

GUYOTS  COMM^S^^'hOOLGEOGRAPHY.'.'."        '"'V.'.'" ..    "    '      l'.« 

OOYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  ThiiisCuyoi'.lMi  and 

b«i  bDoli,fQ.  Nurnuil  Si^hinkand  KIeH  SchooU.  Mapi  A  Cut  cnilnly  ncv,    "         ..» 

FEK.T£R'S    ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  mait  rpnul.r  ettr  publiihsd.  Vricr.      yt. 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, ...    "         be. 

FELTKR'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S,  H,  Peabodr. 

■ ■'      ■         boolt, "     %\jaa 


HADIXT'S    GRAMMARS. 

RADLEV'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  IimtoDiii:noH  la  the  Hiuh 
of  Englab  Gmmmar.  Tnal.  praclirally  puociuaiion,  uk  of  capLiaU, 
rornpoution-wrilinc,  letter  wrifioElod  CDrrfction  of  etron  in  tpcvch Pritc,      6ac. 

HAPLEV.S  liNGLISir  GRAMMAR.    Dolgned  Torao  advanced  courK....    "    %\m> 
Th^H  t»^k4  teach  the  .ciVn.-f  of  the  languige  Ihnmgh  the  ur  of  it, 

nlh.F  il.M  Ihr  i.sr  of  llie  l.nguage  ihroueh  the  ki>«.-.  of  it. 

'Williams  &  Souther  land's  Patent 
Copy   BoolEs. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE   HOOKS Price.  loc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOltS,  "     ise.  ach. 

Vei^  Foster's  Series  of  Drawings  Books, 

The  only  bocki  on  the  lubject  uted  by  Ihe  English  aod  IrJih  National  Schwii. 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educalion,  Ne»  York. Price,  is<r.  per  book. 

COOI.ET'S  NATURAI.  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COrtLEVS  EASY'  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIKiJCK„ Price,       71c. 

COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY ■'    ti.ce 

COOLBVS  ADVA.VCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      i.u 

COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY "      ..en 

COOLEV-fi  ADVANCED  CHEMIFTRV '•      i.aj 

COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  fin  preparation.) 

TENNEVS  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEV5  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  |i.a<i 

TENNEV'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY "        jjb 

TIieK  book?  arc  ill initaied  with  over  300  eniimvinga,  chiefiT  of  Americui  initnili 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAVS  YOUNG  COMPOSER, ....Price.  |i.od 

DAY^S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,, ■'         i.<a 

DAVS  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         i.*> 

DAYS  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         i.jo 

DAYS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, *        ..as 


For  circuLarm,  cautloguea  andbookA,  addren 

nrhoxncKQ  Oliarles, 

Caie  H*Di.w  BioTUBs,  Boolcwllen,  63  t  BS  WiiWngteii  St,  CHICASO. 

^ 77' 


Tenncy'i  ElemcDU  of  Zoolugy,  (new) Price  ;)i  5-' 
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drcular,  giving  fttU  particulars,  write  to  snp't.  J.  E.  8mart|  Indianapolis 
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SALTOFS  FHTSIOLOaT. 


Read  the  following  Testimonials  from  Competent  Men  who  have 

tested  the  Book  in  the  School  Room. 


From  Joseph  Tmgley,  Ph.  J?.,   Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Natural 

Natural  Seienees  in  I.  A.  Vkiversity, 

Okkbhoastlb,  Iri>.,  Marob  16,  1876. 
Prof.  J.  M.  OiooTT— Dbab  Sim:— The  best  indonement  of  Dftlton't  Phjflology  p««i- 
ble  for  me  to  gire  te  Ita  introdoctloii  m  m  tezt>book  in  lodleD*  Aebory  UniTenity. 

JOSIPH  TINOLKT. 

OfTIOB  of  SUPBBIMTSHDKIfT  OF  PUBLIO  BOHOOLS, 

HiLWAUKCE.  Wie.,  Jan.  27, 1876. 

We  bare  been  xuAhg  D»ItoD*8  Physiology  in  oar  High  School 'for  seToral  yeare. 

loODfider  it  one*of  the  best  sdentiiio  text-books  published  in  this  eoantry.  It  Is 
ftall  end  eccnrete  in  its  science,  while  possessing  exoellent  teaching  qualities. 

The  teacher  of  Natural  History  in  our  High  School  has  great  faith  in  the  book,  and 
we  get  most  excellent  results  in  the  comprehenslTe  knowledge  of  general  Physiology 
displayed  by  pupils  in  examinations.  J  AS.  MAO  ALI8TXB,  Snp't.  of  Schools. 

O 

From  J,  T.  SeoviU,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indiana  State  NormaX 

.  School, 
I  use  Prof.  Dalton'8  Physiology  because  I  think  it  contains  Just  what  can  be  made  of 
prectioal  Talue  without  a  load  of  useless  details.  Further,  Prof.  Dalton  Is  an  orifual 
iuTostigator,  and  his  Physiology  was  written,  for  the  mont  part,  from  actual  observa* 
tlon  and  experiment.  In  medical  schools  and  among  medical  men  generally,  ProfiMSor 
Dalton  is  considered  authority  on  Physiology.  J.  T.  SOOYILL. 

'  High  School,  OuAitn  Rapids,  Mich.,  7eb.  8,  1876. 

After  a  somewhat  extended  use  of  Dalton*s  Physiylogy  in  the  olass  room,  I  take 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  it  as.  In  eyery  way,  a  very  admirable  and  satis&otory  book. 
It  is  truly  a  pAysioIo^. 

Just  what  everybody  needs  to  know,  and  eypry  cuItlTated  man  desires  to  know,  on 
this  subject,  is  well  told  by  a  man  who  is  at  once  an  eminent  physioIogiBt  and  a  master 
of  the  art  of  clear  statement.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  good  Judgment,  free  from 
narrowness  or  bigotry,  and  more  anxious  to  tell  the  truth  than  to  lend  support  to  any 
"▼iewB,**  or  school,  or  system.  On  the  whole,  Dalton*s  Physiology  seems  to  me  the 
most  useful  book  upon  this  subject  in  our  language.  S.  A.  STRONG,  Principal. 

Hioh  School,  Milwaxtkcx,  Wis.,  Jan.  10,  1876. 
1  am  very  glad  to  say  we  haver  found  Dalton*s  Physiology,  which  we  used  in  our 
school  last  year,  with  large  classes,  a  book  most  admirably  adapted  to  High  School 
work. 
It  is  decidedly  our  choice  among  the  works  new  extant  for  such  use. 

S.  W.  WIKOHELL,  Principal. 


From  J,  B,  Roberts^  Principal  oj  Indianapolis  High  School. 
We  are  using  Dalton*s  Physiology,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

4-tf  Addresi  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  XadSiMpoUi. 
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NE'W  TEXT-BOOK 


HOOKER'S  CHEMISTRY. 


TB  ORO  UOHL  Y  RE  VISED .  B  Y 

H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

Instructor  In  tbe  fteliool  of  Mines,  Columbia  C^llei^. 

Price,  $1.50.  For  introduction,  $1.  For  exchange,  75  cents. 


The  rapid  growth  made  by  Ohemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edi- 
tion of  this  standard  work.  The  alterations  deemed  advisable  have  been 
*  chiefly  of  four  kinds — omission  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new  ones,  in- 
troduction of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  formula  throughout, 
and  a  complete  rearrangement  of  .the  matter. 

The  sections  relating  to  Chemical  Pj^ilosophy,  especially  in  Chapters 
II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  have  been  entirely  rewritten ;  a  chapter  in  the  first 
edition  on  Galvanism  has  been  omitted,  the  subject  being  now  treated  in 
connection  with  Physics;  a  brief  chapter  on  Spectrum  Analysis  has  been 
added;  and,  lastly,  the  Metric  System  of  "Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
Centigrade  Theimometer  have  been  adopted  as  standards  throughout  the 
work.    Tables  explaining  these  standards  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

Many  woodcuts  have  beeh  added,  and  nearly  all  are  new.  By  using 
two  sizes  of  type,  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  the  omission  of  the  more 
difficult  sections  for  the  instruction  of  younger  scholars.  The  questions 
in  this  edition  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  instead  of  being 
collected  at  the  end  of  the  book.  • 

:o: 


It  includes  only  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on 
the  subject. 

It  recognizes  fully  the  distinction  between  a  book  for  reference  and  a 
book  for  study. 

It  gives  abundant  illustrations  from  common,  every-day  phenomena. 

Its  arrangement  is  such  that  the  most  simple  topics  come  flrst^  and 
each  page  enables  the  teacher  to  understand  better  the  pages  that  follow. 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars  of  School  and  College  Tezt-BookB 
mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 

Published  by  Harfxr  &  Brothxbs,  Franklin  Square,  N.  T. 

4-tf  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indiuiapolis,  Isd. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES'- 

ebcbodtino  thk  best  teaching  methods;  indorsed  bt  lkajong 
educators;  used  in  the  best  schools; 

THE  BEST  BOOES  at  tHe  I.OWEST  FSICES 

MoGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method,  " 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and -Algebras,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  8^ 

Rav's  Higher  Mathematics,  Gow's  Morals  and.  Manners, 
White's  Grinded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Pjnneo's  Composition, 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Scries  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Brown's  Physiology, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Thalbeimer's  Histories, 

Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Payne's  School  Supervision. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

j|9*The  prices  quoted  are: 

I.  Rkodlar  Retail  Pbicb.  II.  Introdoctomt  Pmioi— For  flrat  tntrodnettoa  into 
■chooU  where  not  already  in  nte.  III.  Bxchamoe  Peiom  (orie-half  retail  price) — for 
first  Introduction  into  tchoolt  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  otlMT 
■eriet  (n  ate  in  the  schoolt. 

Single  Sample  Oopiet  for  examlnaflon  with  a  Tlew  to  flnt  Introdoction,  tent  pott* 
paid  by  mail,  to  teachert  or  school  offlcers,  on  receipt  of  (he  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Ilements  of  Geometry:  With  Exercises  for  Stndents,  and  an  Introdootlon  to  Modem 
Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  £>.,  President  of  Baldwin  UniTersity,  anthor  of  0cm- 
piete  Algehra,  Ac.    ISmo.*  cloih,  372  pp.    $1.60. 

Retail  Price.  Introdoction.     Ix. 
Schnyler's  Complete  Algebra  (Key  fl.2)).......^......         fl.60  fL13  $.70 

8chayler*s  Blementi  of  Geometry 1.60  1.13 

Schnyler's  Trigonomety  and  Mensuration..............  1.60  1.13 

BUFFETS  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

•       ^ 

Xxtracts  from  French  Jiiteratnre:  Select'  Readings  to  accompany  the  author*!  Frenck 
Method.  By  F.  DuCTet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Member  of  the  '^Association  Poty* 
technique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefnllj  made  with  a  view  to  interest  the  reader,  and  also  of  in- 
troducing him  to  the  best  French  liU^rature,  both  prose  and  poetry ;  of  acquaintiaf 
him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicitte  shades  of  expresNion  which  r«ndcr  tha 
Vrench  langnage  so  eloquent.  Abridged  blofcraphlcal  sketches  and  listfl  of  tk»  baal 
works  of  each  anthor  represented.    12mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    fl. 

DUFFBTS  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Retail.  Introduotloa.    Sz. 

Duiret*s  French  Method,  Part  I  ..•M.M......M........ ...m.    fl.CN)  .76                 .00 

Dnff*'t*s  Trench  Method.  Part  II..........  .;....m...m..........m.      1.00  .76                 40 

Key  to  Dulfot's  French  Method,  I.  and  II«.......m........~...        .76  .76 

Dnifet's  French  Literature ......m. m..  ..................      l.OD  .76 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS 

A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  BeporU  reoommeadod  In  PAT1fK*S  OHAF- 
TIBS  ON  SCHOOL  BUP^BYISIOM  have,  been  pnbllshed  separately  for  the  nse  mi 
Teachers,  Priaeipals  and  SnperlntendanU.  Bead  for  DstorlptlTo  Oirenhur  aad  Frioi 
Liat. 

WILSOV,  EIHSLI  *  00..  FbUIAmi, 


The  Cheapeatj  Beat  and  Largest  Type  Shakspeare  ever  publiahed  in  One 
Volume.    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations.    Price  only  $6,  Complete, 

THE  FISESIDB  SHASSPEABE. 

THE   COMPLETE  WOBSOP 

WM.  SHAKSPBAEE, 

With  a  ftiU  and  Comprehensive  Life ; 

A  History  of  the  Early  Drama;  an  Introduction  to  each  Play;  the  Readings 
of  Former  Editions;  Glossarial  and  other  notes,  etc.,  etc., 

FBOM  THI  WOMKt  Or 

COLLIER,  KNIGHT,  DYCB,  DOUOS,  HALLIWfiLL, 

HUMTSB,  BICHABDSON,  YBBPLANOK,  nad  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK. 

At  %  great  expense  the  Pablithert  have  determluod  to  isnae  a  Popoalar  Kdition  of 
ear  Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  to  a 
Tolnme  of  the  s'ae,  and  the  illustrati  ^ns  are  from  the  world -renowned  artist,  Boydell, 
and  others,  and  are,  for  beaaty  and  expresulon  of  chnrecter,  nnsurpassed  In  excellence. 
The  paper  is  bf  fine  qaality,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  Is  done  on  the  Cazton  preaf 
•f  Messrs.  Sherman  ft  Go.  ^ 

Altbonxh  the  expense  has  been  Tery  great,  we  have  eonolnded  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  instead 
of  large  proflits. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  20  Partt,  each  part  containing  two  Large,  Handsome 
Illnstrations,  at  30  cents  por  part.  The  price  of  the  work  comnlete,  in  Fine  Half 
Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Gilt  Stamp,  Marble  Edges,  is  only  19. 

The  Vork  will  be  sold  onlj  by  subscription.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

S>ly~K  Address  BAKER,  DAVIS  A  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  IISTDIANA  SCHOOLS: 

CENTENNIAL  VOLUME,  EDITED  BY 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Embraces  the  following  Chapters: 

Early  School  Days,    -       -       -    BARNABAS  C.  HOBBS,  Uk  D. 
Sehool  Legislation,    -        -        -    JOHN  M.  OLCOTT. 
Our  Eminent  Edncators,    -       -    DANIEL  HOUGH. 
Teachers'  Asso*,  Normal  Schools, 

Libraries,  etc.         ...    eEOBOE  W.  HOSS,  LL.  D. 
Colleges  and  CoUege  Work,       -    WM.  A.  BELL. 
Beformatory  and  Benerolent  In-  ^ 

stitations,        ....    OTIS  A.  BURGESS,  A.  H. 
Women  in  the  Schools,      -       -    GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
The'  Idea  of  a  Normal  School,    -    WM.  A.  JONES,  A.  M. 
The  Present  System,  with  Stotis-  i 

tistical  Tables,       -       -       -    By  the  EDITOR. 

And  a  Copious  Index.    Price,  91.    Cloth,  12mo.    240  pp. 

Published  by  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

6-lt  Cincindati  and  New  York. 


TEACHEHS  ATTEHTIOIT! 


)f  TiMhan  wlihiiif 


HOBMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PEHHAHSHIF, 

la  eh»I*af  thi  KkncniMpd  OlwmploD  Panrosa  of  Iba  DDtlwl  Stato,  oBkn  jh  • 
Mind  bj  onr  gndantH  nnga  from  (TS  to  f  ISO  per  moDtb. 

IIIDiAeiAPOI.IB  BVSinESH  GOCCEeE, 

IB  ehirg*  of  Beok-KMpcri  iDd  BuFufu  Han  of  miDj  ytui'  ■iparlansa.    Id  tba  |M( 
aid  BiHliHH  Houw  of  tbla  cilj,  wttb  HUrlta  ol  li.OOO  (o  t^'OOO  p.r  HBDam. 
Kni»IAlIAP01.IS  TEI.EOKAPH  ITTSTITUTE, 

tb*  only  Talacrapb  Inititiit*  in  tba  Unltod  Stilx  indgrwl  bj  lliniiian,  BoparlBttsd- 
•dU,  »d  Oparslora.  HiitIdi  >  UiId  LIb*  offlca,  alio  a  MatropolllBB  LiaV  maor  bUh 
In  laagth  to  all  parli  el  tba  c)tj.  Onr  gradBala*  mtj  b«  fonod  all  CTir  tbn  couaur, 
vbo  an  ractlilng  |«0  to  IIU  par  montfa. 

BotUa  WbltslBkaeBloorHcalplor  UoaaU.  One  dowD  OroaneDtal  Card*,  Matt. 
Ona  doun  Plain  Oarda,  »  Mot*. 

Work,  addraai  KOESNEB  *  OOODIEB, 

INDIAHAPOLIS  BUSIMEBB  C*I.I.EeE,  aod 

THE  HANCOCK  COITNTT  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

«KEESFiELD,  IHDIAITA,  will  txgln  HDDdar,  Jolr  H,  IBTfl,  and  amtlaiMill 

INSTBDOTOBS-J.  H.  Blnroid,  Principal  QrMnBaM  Qradad  School.  Prof.  «.  A. 
Tobn,  of  Valpa»[ao  NorniLl  Bobool.    UIm  Hattle  J.  BiDford,  of  Earlbam  OolUf*. 

A  MODEL  '•  DIST&IOT  SCHOOL  will  ba  tanctat  1b  conniictloa  *ltb  Iba  Monnal  bJ 
Mlaa  Kat«  R.  Oaar;,  of  tba  ananaFld  iDbiwla. 

LBOTUBRBS-HoB.JamHH.  Smart,  SUKBBparlnlaDdaol.  Prof  0«o.  W.  Hoai.at 
(be  Btat*  UalTarilti.     Prof.  D.  Ic1i1*t  Uantar,  Aatfaor  at  Hatpa  to  Blatorj. 

BOABDINO,  Ib  good  prlrata  hoilllaa,  can  ba  bad  at  rMioaabla  ntaa. 

THX  00UB3B  or  STDDT  will  (Bbnioa  a  Ihoroagb  ratlaw  of  tba  oobidiob  branaba. 
bwr/  and  Frutloa,  u  danlopad  in  lbs  dillj  Leclnrei,  aad  tba  Tcainlni,  and  Maa- 
aviioaDt  ClaiM,  ind  IntlrniilloD  In  tb*  Bi(bar  Branabai,  to  aalt  tba  wlibaaof  »d- 

Monaal.    Jot  OatalogBB  and  fartbar  InrotnatlaB,  addraai 
*-  JOBH  B.  BIHrORD,  OraanOald,  Int. 

DSB  TBE  CBLIBBATID  MODEL  PRESS  and  do  joir 

ownPrintlnt.     Priof ,  «  to  136.    Biat  In  Iba  world  for  Twob- 

tra,  BaalBfM  Hen,  and  ToBng  Printen.    Tbonaaada  In  bm. 

Bend  two  Scant  ■Canpitora  profoHl j ilioilfBled (0 pac* Oata- 

.and  PrlcaLIitt^ntltled,  "How  10  Print."  J.  W.  Daafk- 

t  Co.,  Hannraclanri  and  l>ealan  Ib  Trpa  and  PiIbUbi 

rial,  1M  and  tK  Walnal  al.,  Pblladalpbia,  Pa.       l-Sa.K 


^^6  largest  ITormal^cio,^ 


*^*«rei»  sTA**^* 


THE  NORTHBBN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NE68  INSTITUTE,  YalparaiBo,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter  teriii 
with  941  Stadeats  EnroUed* 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendanoe. 


The  aboYe  school  was  organized  September  16, 1873.  The  enrollment 
flrst  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172^  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  876.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  tha 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — ^Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
stadies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

BeginBing,  Adranced  and  Review  Clasaes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
aing  of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


*  Szpenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  Smilar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoye^  without  ezftra  charge.  Qood 
b<Mird  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

'  Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatia- 
fied  with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  reminded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

j|9^For  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWlff,  Principal. 
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Gowperthwait  &  Co/s  Educational  Serie& 


BPEOIAIa  FBIOB  LIST. 

1.    MtMdl  Prl«e— From  wblob  tb«  ncnal  Dlicoa&ta  an  mftde  to  tht  Tnde. 

S.    Iato«««etl«B  Priee— (Two-thirds  retaU)  for  ■■ppUat  to  flrit  IntndMtlM 
into  ■cbools  whan  th«rtt  ti  no  exduinte  of  booki. 

S.    SKeluuiic«  Price  (one-half  retail)  fi>r  eappllae  for  first  Introdnotiott  when 
%ooks  of  similnr  gnule,  thnt  were  In  sctnnl  nse,  are  giTen  In  exohanfe. 


WABBSN'8  OB06BAPHI18. 


Warren's  New  Primary  <}eocraph7..Ms.. 

Warren's  New  Oommon  Sebool  Geography.^. 
Warren's  Mew  Physical  Geography 


Warren's  Brief  Oonrse  In  Geography ..«......, 

GBBBNB'8  GBAMMABS. 

Oreene's  New  Introdnotioa  to  Boglish  Grammar. 

Greene's  New  Baglish  Grammar 

Green's  New  Analysis  of  the  Bnglish  Language.. 

HAGAB'8  MATHrMATIGS. 


_  br's  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers . 

Hagar's  Xlementary  Arithmetio 

Bagar's  Oommon  Bohool  Arithmetic... 

Hagar's  Xlementary  Algebra. 

Hagar's  Elementary  Geometry , 


roB  TaAOHsas. 

Hagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  BsTlews  in  WritUn 

Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Oommon  School  Arithmetio. .....^  ........ 

Key  to  Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

MONBOB'S  BEADXB6  AND  SPELLEBS. 

Monroe's  First  Beader 

Monroe's  Seoond  Beader 

Monroe's  Third  Beader 

Monroe's  Fourth  Beader „ 

Monroe's  Fifth  Beader.... 

Monroe's  8l3i(th  Beader 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling... m..... 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

MI80ELLANE0US. 

Apgare'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgars*  Map  Drawing  Paper 

The  Geographical  Question  Book 

Monroe'^  Manual  of  Physical  and  Yocal  Training. 

Boyse's  Manual  of  American  Literature... 

Leach's  Complete  Spell  I  ng  Book ^ 


Betall 
Prices. 
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Specimen  Chpies  {except  Keif  a)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price, 

TMMlsei*  and  Sebool  Oflteom  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improTed  methods  of  instruction  which  now 
preTall  in  the  best  schools. 

Oorrespendence  solicited. 

.     Address  GOWPEBTHWAIT  A  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

OB  628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Phlladelpliia, 

FBAN0I8  8.  BXLDEN,  Western  Agent, 

86  Washington  St. ,  Chicago,  111.  8-ly 


•JUST    I»tJBLISMEI>. 

Hidpath's  School  History, 

OF  THE  TTiraTED  STATES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
uable work.  Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ac- 
curacy and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  series 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 

portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  suo- 

cesa  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

From  O.  M.  TODD,  County  Sapt.  Delaware  Co.,  Ind.— It  Is  the  beit 
text-book  OD  the  tabject  I  hare  ever  examined.  I  am  satitfled  that  it  will  become  thef 
standard  text-book  in  our  schools,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  writing  the  historj  of  oar 
country. 

From  N .  W.  BRYANT,  A.  B.,  Sapt.  of  Schools,  JTamestowii,  Ind. 

After  one  montb*s  experience,  my  students  say  that  they  have  already  learned  more 
practical  HiHtory  from  it  than  from  all  their  previous  studies,  a  statement  that  I  can 
verify. 


From  W.  B.  HOVOHTON,  A.  H.,  Prof,  of  History,  Indiana  State 
VnlTerslty.— An  examination  of  Bidpath's  History  will  convince  any  educator  of 
its  many  excellencies.  The  style  is  fascinating;  the  claesifleation  correct.  It  wovld 
be  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Kation  if  it  were  used  In  every  school  in  the  land. 


From  €.  I<.  HOTT£I<,  B.  PH.,  Prln.of  Hlf^h  School,  Clear  Sprtnift 
Ind.— I  consider  Bidpath's  History  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  intereeting  and  spir- 
ited in  narrative,  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  and  has  an  admirable  series  of  progra*- 
sive  maps  and  chronological  charts. 

From  BeT.  €1.  W.  BICE,  A.  H.,  Prln.  Battle  Clronnd  Collegiate  I«- 
■tltnte,  Ind. — in  its  style  of  description,  its  arrangement,  its  chronological  tables, 
its  table  of  voyages,  and,  in  short,  in  perhaps  all  respects,  ihe  w  irk  exceeds  anything 
of  the  kind  extant.    The  facts  are  expressed  with  all  the  attractions  of  romance. 

From  C.  S.  ATKINSON,  Snpt.  Normal  and  Graded  Schools, 
JToneiihorOf  Ind.— 1  uuheaitatiufrly  pronounce  it  superior  to  any  other  text-book 
on  History  that  I  have  examined.  The  Historical  Charts  peculiar  to  this  work  are, 
within  themselves,  an  epitome  of  History,  Invaluable  for  objectlTe  teaching  and  for 
reviews. 

From  E.  H.  B1JTI«EB,  Snpt.  Public  Schools,  Attica,  Ind.— I  have 
never  examined  a  book  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  more  I  examine  it  the  greater  is 
my  delight.  I  cair  only  say  ihst  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  towering  genins  of 
the  author.  The  crowning  featurtM  of  the  work  ar«  lis  topogrnplilcal  and  progressive 
Maps  and  Charts.  This  work  netds  but  ai^  impartial  examination  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority. 

From  M.  T.  McCUNE,  Prln.  Public  Schools,  Thorn  town,  Ind.— 

It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  much  superior  to  any  school  history  extant. 

Price,  $1.76.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BR0THEB8  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
1-  178  Sim  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PENMANSHIP. 
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]BAWORTH>S  C^pymtp  HjmUm  ti  tb*  only  rBSK  HASD  vyitM 
of  Fcnnanihlp  pabliihed. 

Prfmarjr  Copx  Slps»  B«t»n   PrkM, SO  eeati 

«*  MM         Introductory, >• 

Intennedlate  Copx  BMpSy  Retail  Price 4S 

*•  ••  •*       lDtrodact«ry^ SO 

MaovAl  of  Penmaiishlp, SO 

BI.A€KBOABD    STRIPS, 

OoBsistingof  LnrgcOnptUla,  forthetopof  Dlnckboardc,       ....       fl,i> 
Jl^ror  tnlo  At  J.  B.  HUNT'S,  60  BMt  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

&-tf  MARIETTA  HAWORTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

CINTBAL  BOOS  STOBI, 

WHOLISALB  AVB  BBTAIL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEEOLOaiCAL  AND  UISCZLLANZOUS  BOOZS, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Cay  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Behools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  bookn ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Oards. 

No.  60  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

TBAOHBBS.— Best  Dlsconnts   given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Tenehon  to  oscnpj 
▼idtlng  the  city.  6-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  In  every  Department  of  tbo  University/  Tenss-ln  the 
r^ular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  Virst  Term,  Sept.  17,  1fT4 ; 
Sioond  Tenn,  Jan.  8d,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 


Continues  nine  manths.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  demoted  to  tbo  esaal* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  University  are  earnestly  requested*  lo  be  preeent.  Arrangements  are  made  fsr  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  university  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  tiM 
State  Board  of  Edocatioo  have  named,  without  re-«zamlnation.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafler  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.^ 


This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  I3th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  X.  Wrtgbt, 
M.  D.,  SecreUry  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  addrees  B.  0.  FOSTXB, 

Jom  I.  MoEMisoM,  8scr»(ary. 

t-tf  Pros.  Tnwtses.  Bloomlngtoa,  lad. 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 
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A  PROFESBIOlf  Ali  SCHOOIi, 

Bstablished  by  the  Qeneral  ABsembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
ipeoial  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

PUBIilC  SCHOOIJI  OF  THE  BTAT£. 

Qraduates  fh>m  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  ii, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

BTATB   CERTIFICATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OK  TEAIITING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  ezperienccd^teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  oye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  giv^n  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $60  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of 'Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  aa 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free^  and  tJtere  are  no  Incidental  Fees. 

Spring  Term  will  open  March  29  and  close  June  27. 

For  farther  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES. Prest 


THE  NATIOITAL  SEBJES, 


THIS  SERIES,  numberiog  oMirly  400  yolnmea,  Is  the  most  extensire,  the  most  com- 
plete in  erery  branch  of  instraction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  tho  most 
aniversally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  ever  issued  by  a  sincle 
publishing  house     It  inclnden,  among  others,  the  following : 


Parker  ft  Watson's  National  Readers. 

Parker  A  Watson's  National  Spellers. 

Monteith  ft  HcNally*s  Geographies. 

DaTies'  Oomplete  Mathematics. 

Olark's  English  Gram  mars. 

Emma  Willard's  Histories. 

Bcers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck*s  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarris's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Ohemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

GleTeland's  Oompendinms  of  Literature. 

PaJoPs  French  Oonrse. 

Ohapman*s  American  Drawings. 


Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 
Monteith's  Independent  Geography. 
Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 
Olark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 
Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Oonrse  in  each  Scieaee 
Wood's  Botonist  and  Florist. 
Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Worman's  French  Echo. 
Worman's  German  Series. 
Searing's  Yirgll  s  iBaeld. 
Jepson  8  Music  Readers. 
Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

•      THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY.     ' 

In  SO  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  "  Theory  and  Pjractice  of  Teacbiag." 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  of  all  A.  Barnes  ft  Oo.'s  publications  will  be  sant 
firse  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  OflBcer  applying  for  it. 

The  **  National  Teachers*  Monihly  "  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributor*  the 
bef  t  professional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  f  1  per  annum. 


A.  S,  BABNES  &  CO.,  Educaticnal  Fablishen, 


»-ly— K 


111  and  113  William  St.,  New  Tork. 
113  and  115  State  St.,  Chicago. 
Ill  Camp  St  ,  New  Orleans. 


P  linn  III  p  DISEASES  CURED.— New  paths  marked  out  by 
VnnU"*"^  ^^^^  plainest  of  all  books,  ^' Plain  Home  Talk  and 
Medical  Common  Sense,"  nearly  1,000  pages,  200  illustrations,  by  Dr.  S. 
B.  FooTB,  of  120  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Purchasers  of  this  book  are  at 
liberty  to  consult  its  author,  in  person  or  by  mail,  free.  Price  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  $3.25.  Contents  tables  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
MURRAY  HILL  PUBLISHING  CO ,  ( Joux  P.  Jewet,  Manager,) 
129  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. K— 3-3m 

DAVQ  AMD  r>fDfQ  Read^'SCIENCE  I N  STORY."  Brim- 
DUIO  Ann  uilUlO  full  ofjoUy  good  fun  and  pictures.  After 
reading,  you  will  know  as  much  about  your  bodies,  inside  and  out,  as  the 
doctors  can  tell  you.  Send  for  contents  table  and  iind  out  all  about  it. 
Free  to  all.  A  Splendid  Book  for  Aaenis.  Murray  Hill  PuBLiSHiKO 
Company,  129  E.  28th  Street,  New  York.  K— 3-8m 

THE  BEST  INK. 

Tlio   Hawiaon  Wviting   Inbai 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  seld  at  retail  in 
New  York  City  alone  during  the  past  year,  among  the  leading  Banks 
and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their  merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming 
a  permanent  black  color  so«n  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  IN|(  gives  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flow- 
ing ink,  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Fluid.  Harrison's  Car- 
mine Ink  and  Inicilage,  also  of  flrst  quality.  Orders  for  any  quantity 
promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO., 
3-6m— K  Office,  15  North  Ninth  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 

filLBOH'S  RE  AB1S8, 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SEBICS» 


l^lriiffilpaJi  of  Stfkt*  2TexBMtl  Oel^pol 


*     *"F^ 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &C0.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH   OVER  200  BKffiRA^^NGS 

FROM    ORIGINAL   DESIGN& 


SHEiftOlt'S  PRmER.  64  pp..       -      - 
SHELDOM'SJIHST  REAB£R.  80  pp.. 
StfELDOH'S  SECORD  READER.  192  pp.. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp.. 
SHELDON'.S  fOMRTH  REABER.  320  pp.. 
SHELDOU'S  FIFTH  READER.      482  pp. 


Price.   20c. 

25c. 

50c. 

75c. 

i1.25 

1.50 
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ADOPTED  F6Jt  ^81^  in  whole  or  in  part,'lN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 

CLEVELAJJP,  Q. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  T. 

^iANCHE£fTER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

9cc.i  ftc,  ftc 

■  ■        '     ■■  III 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  ''THE  BEST''  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredopia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  K.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N,  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 
WM.  }.  MILNfe,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo^  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  BnfUo,  N.  Y. 

AliSO  BEOOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introdnction,  on  receipt 
«f  two-tbirds  retail  prioe. 

THOMAS  CBARLES, 


fSM  nc«  page.] 


Cine  H^vJBir  fttOTMBxs,  Boolucllcr*, 

63  &  65  Wathinf^n  Street,  CHICAGO. 


' 

Stam^aM  Tezt-BocikB. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

s 

.  SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. . 

otnrons  oeookaphies. 
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FOS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

a. 

--J 

GUVOTS  INTRODUCTION.    Admirer  fimd  to  bt  ■  lot  b»t  t»  tnl 

S 

B; 

emrOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  Tlia  k  Gs]nt-|  lul  Md 

^ 

1 

FELTER^  ARXTHMETXOS. 

a. 

t: 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES = 

xmbodtino  the  best  teaching  methods;  indorsed  bt  leadinq 
educators;  used  in  the  best  schools; 

TEE  BEST  BOOES  at  th$  LOWEST  t^SICES 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller^  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Harvey's  Keaders  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method, 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  \J.  S., 

Rav's  Higher  Mathematics,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 
Wtite's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Brown's  Physiology, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Payne's  School  Supervision. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

J|9*  The  prices  quoted  are : 

I.  Bkovlar  Rktail  Prick.  II.  Introductomt  Pmigs— For  first  introduetioa  into 
■ohoola  where  not  already  in  use.  HI.  Szoh4NOK  Prick  (one-balf  retail  price)— >For 
first  Introdnction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  tM  corresponding  old  books  of  other 
series  In  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introdaotion,  sent  post- 
paid by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  ofllcers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Xlements  of  Geometry:  With  Bzerclses  for  Students,  and  an  Jntrodnotion  to  Modern 
-Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  O.,  President  of  Baldwin  Unlrersity,  author  of  Ooa- 
plete  Algebra,  Ac.    12mo.,  cloth,  372  pp.    $1.60. 

Betail  Price.  Introdootlon.     Xz. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  (Key  fl.29) f  1.00  f  1.13  f  .76 

Schuyler's  Blements  of  Geometry 1.00  1.13 

Schuyler's  Trlgonomety  and  Mensuration..............  1.60  1.13 

BUFFETS  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the  author*!  Frenoh 
Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Member  of  the  "Association  Poly- 
technique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made  with  a  Tiew  to  interest  the  reader,  and  also  of  in- 
troducing him  to  the  best  French  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry ;  of  acquainting 
him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expression  wbioh  rendar  the 
French  language  so  eloquent.  Abridged  biographical  sketches  and  lists  of  the  bsit 
works  of  each  author  represented.    12mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    fl. 

DUPPBT'S  PRENOH  COURSE. 


Duflbt's  French  Method,  Part  I.... 
Dnfr«t's  French  Method,  Part  II. 

Key  to  Dulfet's  French  Method,  I.  and  II.. 

Dulfet's  French  Literature ....^.^ 
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ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  PATNB'8  OHAP- 
TIBS  OM  SOHOOL  SOPBBYISION  hare  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of 
Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Send  for  Descriptire  Circular  and  Prioa 
List. 

WILSOV,  mmM  *  OO.,  PubUAtn, 

6-tf  •  ClaclHMitl  Mid  Hew  Torli. 


DALTOFS  PHYSIOLOGY, 


Read  the  following  Testimonials  from  Competent  Men  who  have 

tested  the  Book  in  the  School  Room. 


From  Joseph  Ttngley,  Ph,  D.,   Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Satural 

Natural  Sciences  in  I,  A.  University. 

G&BVN0A8TLS,  IffS.,  Mftrch  Ifi,  1876. 
Prof.  J.  M.  OLCOTT—DEAm  Sim:— The  best  indorseneDt  of  Daltob^s  Physiology  powl- 
ble  for  me  to  give  is  its  introdnotion  as  a  tezt*book  in  Indiana  Asbury  UniTersity. 

JOSKPH  TINOLKT. 

OFriOB  or  SUPKBIMTIRDBNT  Or  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS, 

MiLwjLUKBE,  Wis.,  Jan.  27, 1876. 
We  haye  been  nsing  Dalton's  Physiology  in  our  High  School  for  seyeral  years, 
consider  It  one  of  the  best  scientific  text-books  poblished  in  this  oonntry.    It  Is 
ftill  and  accurate  in  its  soience,  while  possessing  excellent  teaching  qualities. 

The  teacher  of  Natnral  History  tn  onr  High  School  has  great  faith  in  the  book,  and 
we  get  most  exeellent  results  in  the  comprehensiTe  knowledge  o(  general  Physiology 
displayed  by  pupils  in  ezaminatloBB.  JAS.  MAO  ALISTSR,  Sup^C.  of  Sehoola. 

O 

From  J,  T.  ScovUlj  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indiana  State  NormaX 

School. 
I  use  Prof.  Dalton's  Physiology  beeanse  I  think  it  contains  Just  what  can  be  made  of 
practical  ralue  without  a  load  of  useless  details.  Further,  Prof.  Dalton  is  an  orignal 
iuTestigator,  and  his  Physiology  was  written,  for  the  most  part,  from  actual  obserra- 
tion  and  experiment.  In  medical  schools  and  among  medical  men  generally,  Profteaor 
Dalton  is  considered  authority  on  Physiology.  J.  T.  SOOYILL. 

High  School,  Qband  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  8, 1876. 

After  a  somewhat  extended  use  of  Dalton^s  Physiylc^^  in  the  class  room,  I  taka 
pleasure  tn  speaking  of  it  as.  In  every  way,  a  rery  admirable  and  satisfactory  book. 
It  ts  truly  a  pkifHologif, 

Just  what  OTcrybody  needs  to  know,  and  erery  oultiyated  man  desires  to  know,  om 
this  Bu1]|Ject,  is  well  told  by  a  man  who  is  at  once  an  eminent  physiologist  and  a  master 
of  the  art  of  clear  statement.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  good  Judgment,  free  ttom 
narrowness  or  bigotry,  and  more  anxious  to  tell  the  truth  than  to  lend  support  to  any 
**TlewB,**  or  school,  or  system.  On  the  whole,  DaIton*s  Physiology  seems  to  me  the 
most  useful  book  upon  this  subject  in  our  language.  B.  A.  8TB0NQ,  Principal. 

HiOH  School,  Xxlwaukxx,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 187i. 
I  am  Tory  glad  to  say  we  have  found  Dalton's  Physiology,  whieh  we  used  In  onr 
school  last  year,  with  large  classes,  a  boek  most  admirabfy  adapted  to  High  School 
work. 
It  is  decidedly  our  choice  among  the  works  new  extant  for  such  use. 

S.  W.  WINOHSLL,  PrlnclpaK 

O 

From  J,  B,  Roberts,  Principal  of  Indianapolis  High  SchooL 
We  are  using  Dalton's  Physiology,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

Jt^Mdhmrml  Tenns  for  First  Introdvetiom. 
4^  Addrees  J.  H.  OLOOTT,  ZadilSlApdii. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOK 


HOOKER'S  CHEMISTRY. 


TROROUGBLY  REVISED  BY 

H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

Instrnetor  la  ilie  Seliool  of  Mimes,  Columbia  Collefpe. 

Price,  $1.50.  For  introduction,  $1.  For  exchange,  76  cents. 


The  rapid  growth  made  by  Chemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edi- 
tion of  this  standard  work.  The  alterations  deemed  advisable  have  been 
chiefly  of  four  kinds— omission  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new  ones,  in- 
troduction of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  formula  throughout, 
and  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  matter. 

The  sections  relating  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  especially  in  Chapters 
II.,  III.,  and  ly.,  have  been  entirely  rewritten ;  a  chapter  in  the  first 
edition  on  Galvanism  has  been  omitted,  the  subject  being  now  treated  in 
connection  with  Physics;  a  brief  chapter  on  Spectrum  Analysis  has  been 
added;  and,  lastly,  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
Centigrade  Thermometer  have  been  adopted  as  standards  throughout  the 
work.    Tables  explaining  these  standards  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

Many  woodcuts  have  been  added,  and  nearly  all  are  new.  By  using 
two  sizes  of  type,  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  the  omission  of  the  more 
difficult  sections  for  the  instruetion  of  younger  scholars.  The  questions 
in  this  edition  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  Instead  of  being 
collected  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


It  includes  only  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on 
the  smbject. 

It  recognizee  Ailly  the  distinction  between  a  book  for  reference  and  a 
book  for  study. 

It  gives  abundant  illustrations  from  common,  every-day  phenomena. 

Its  arrangement  is  such  that  the  most  simple  topics  come  first,  and 
each  page  enables  the  teacher  to  understand  better  the  pages  that  follow. 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars  of  School  and  College  Text-BookB 
mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Bbothers,  Franklin  Square,  K.  Y. 

4-tf  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SALTOFS  FEYSIOLOaT. 


Read  the  following  Testimonials  from  Competent  Men  who  have 

tested  the  Book  in  the  School  Room. 


IVom  Joseph  TingUy,  Ph.  2>.,   Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Natural 

Natural  Sciences  in  /.  A,  University. 

Obbvnoastlb,  Ird.,  March  15, 1876. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Olcott— Dbab  Sib:— The  best  indorsemeDt  of  DftltoA^s  Physiology  powi- 
ble  for  me  to  give  is  its  introdnotion  as  b  text-book  Id  IndiBQB  Asbnry  UniTersity. 

JOSXPH  TINGLXY. 

OfYIOB  OY  SVPBBIlfTBHDINT  OF  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS, 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Jbd.  27, 1876. 
We  bBTo  been  using  DbUoo's  Physiology  in  oar  High  School  for  several  years. 
consider  It  one  of  the  best  scientiflo  text>books  poblisbed  in  this  country.    It  is 
fall  and  accarate  in  its  science,  while  possessing  excellent  teaching  qnalities. 

The  teacher  of  Natnral  History  In  onr  High  School  has  great  faith  in  the  book,  and 
we  get  most  excellent  results  in  the  comprehensiTe  knowledge  of  general  Physio locj 
displayed  by  pupils  in  examinatioDS.  JAS.  MAO  ALISTSB,  Sup't.  of  Sehoote. 

O 

From  J.  T.  Scovilly  Prof,  oj  Natural  Science  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal 

School. 
1  use  Prof.  Dalton's  Physiology  because  I  think  it  contains  Just  what  can  be  made  of 
practical  Talne  without  a  load  of  useless  details.  Further,  Prof.  Dalton  is  an  orignal 
iuTeatigator,  and  his  Physiolc^y  was  written,  for  the  most  part,  from  actual  obserra- 
tion  and  experiment.  In  medical  schools  and  among  medical  men  generally,  Profmsor 
Dalton  is  considered  authority  on  Physiology.  J.  T.  800YILL. 

HioH  School,  Obamd  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  8, 1876. 

After  a  somewhat  extended  use  of  Dalton's  Physiylogy  In  the  class  room,  I  taka 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  it  as.  In  every  way,  a  very  admirable  and  satls&otory  book. 
It  is  truly  a  phgriologp. 

Just  what  everybody  needs  to  know,  and  every  cultivated  man  desires  to  know,  on 
this  sul^ect.  Is  well  told  by  a  man  who  is  at  once  an  eminent  physiologist  and  a  master 
of  the  art  of  clear  statement.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  good  Judgment,  free  from 
narrowness  or  bigotry,  and  more  anxious  to  tell  the  truth  than  to  lend  support  to  any 
"viewi,**  or  school,  or  system.  On  the  whole,  Dalton's  Physiology  seems  to  me  tho 
most  useful  book  upon  this  subject  in  our  language.  E.  A.  8TB0NG,  Principal. 

High  School,  Milwaukbb,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 1876. 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  we  have  found  Dalton's  Physiology,  which  we  used  in  our 
school  last  year,  with  large  classes,  a  boek  most  admirably  adapted  to  High  School 
work. 
It  is  decidedly  our  choice  among  the  works  now  extant  for  such  use. 

S.  W.  WINOHSLL,  PrlncipaU 

From  J.  B.  Roberts^  Principal  of  Indianapolis  High  SehooL 
We  are  using  Dalton's  Physiology,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

Jl^lilberml  Terms  for  First  IntrodiictlOB. 
4-tf  Address  J.  X,  OLOOTT,  bdlAlUipoIIl. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOK 


HOOKER'S  CHEMISTRY. 


THOROUGHLY  REVISED  BY 

H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

Insimctor  In  tbe  Scliool  of  Mine*,  Colnmbla  College. 

Price,  $1.60.  For  introduction,  $1.  For  exchange,  76  cents. 


The  rapid  growth  made  by  Chemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edi- 
tion of  this  standard  work.  The  alterations  deemed  advisable  have  been 
chiefly  of  four  kinds— omission  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new  ones,  in- 
troduction of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  formula  throughout, 
and  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  matter. 

The  sections  relating  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  especially  in  Chapters 
II.,  III.,  and  ly.,  have  been  entirely  rewritten ;  a  chapter  in  the  first 
edition  on  Galvanism  has  been  omitted,  the  subject  being  now  treated  in 
connection  with  Physics;  a  brief  chapter  on  Spectrum  Analysis  has  been 
added;  and,  lastly,  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
Centigrade  Theimometer  have  been  adopted  as  standards  throughout  the 
work.    Tables  explaining  these  standards  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

Many  woodcuts  have  been  added,  and  nearly  all  are  new.  By  using 
two  sizes  of  type,  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  the  omission  of  the  more 
difficult  sections  for  the  instruction  of  younger  scholars.  The  questions 
in  this  edition  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  instead  of  being 
collected  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


-:o:- 


It  includes  only  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on 
the  subject. 

It  recognizes  fUlly  the  distinction  between  a  book  for  reference  and  a 
book  for  study. 

It  gives  abundant  illustrations  from  common,  every-day  phenomena. 

Its  arrangement  is  such  that  the  most  simple  topics  come  first,  and 
each  page  enables  the  teacher  to  understand  better  the  pages  that  follow. 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars  of  School  and  College  Text-Books 
mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 

Published  by  Habpeb  &  Brothxks,  Franklin  Square,  K.  Y. 

4-tf  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Hidpath's  School  History, 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
ual)le  work.  Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ac- 
curacy and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its'freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  series 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 

portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
nistory. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  suc- 
cess in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

From  O.  M.  TODD,  Comitj  Siipt.  Delaware  Co.,  Ind.— It  ia  the  beat 
tezt-)>oo1t  on  the  •nbjeot  I  have  oyer  exauiined.  I  am  satiBfled  that  it  will  beoove  the 
standard  tezt*book  in  oar  echools,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  writing  the  history  of  oar 
conntrj. 


rrom  ir.  W.  BUT AUTT,  A.  B.,  Sapt.  of  Sebools,  Jameetown. 

After  one  month's  experience,  my  students  say  that  they  have  already  learned  more 
practical  History  from  it  than  from  all  their  preTiens  studies,  a  statement  that  I  can 
verify. 

From  W.  B.  HOVGHTOIT,  ▲.  H.,  Prof,  of  History,  Indlaisa  State 
VMlTerslty.— An  examination  of  Bidpath's  History  will  eonvince  any  educator  of 
its  many  excellencies.  The  style  Is  fascinating;  the  classification  correct.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Nation  if  It  were  used  in  every  school  In  the  land. 

From  €.  Ii«  HOTTEI*,  B.  J^H.,  Prin.of  Hlyb  School,  Clear  Sprte^, 
TlUL — ^I  consider  Bidhath^s  Bistory  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  interesting  and  spii^ 
ited  in  narrative,  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  and  has  an  admirable  series  of  progres- 
sive maps  and  chronological  charts. 

From  Bev.  G.  W.  BICB,  A.  M.,  Prln.  Battle  Ground  €oIlec:late  !■- 
•tltate,  Ind«— In  its  style  of  description,  its  arrangement,  its  chronological  tables, 
its  table  of  voyages,  and,  in- short,  in  perhaps  all  respects,  the  Wvirk  exceeds  aaythlns 
of  the  kind  extant.    The  facts  are  expressed  with  all  the  attractions  of  romanoe. 


From  €.  S.  ATKINSOIT,  Siipt.  BTormal  and  Graded  Sehoola, 
Joneeboro,  Ind.— I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  superior  to  any  other  text-book 
on  History  that  I  have  examined.  The  Historical  Charts  peculiar  to  this  work  are, 
within  themselves,  an  epitome  of  History,  Invaluable  for  objective  teaching  and  for 
reviews. 


From  E.  H.  BlTTIJBBy  Snpt.  Fnblle  Seliools,  Attftea,  Ind.^1  have 
never  examined  a  book  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  more  I  examine  it  the  greater  is 
my  delight.  I  can  only  say  that  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  towering  genius  of 
the  author.  The  orowning  features  of  the  work  are  Its  topographical  and  progressive 
Kaps  and  Charts.  This  work- needs  but  an  impartial  examination  to  convince  ttie 
most  skeptioal  of  its  superiority. 


H.  T.  MeCSirilE,  Prln.  Pnblle  Seboole,  Tkomtown,  Ind.— 

It  is,  In  my  Judgment,  much  superior  to  any  school  history  extant. 

Price,  $1.76.    Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHEBS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
1-  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^^,Uxg6stironiu]5ci,^ 
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THE  NOKTHEKN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESSJINSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  haa  just  opened  its  winter  term 
with  941  Students  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  521;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  875.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Oollegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  an.d  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning^  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Xzpenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  Eftmilar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
FBgular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  fUrnished  room  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  reminded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

JI9^For  fiirther  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWlf ,  PrincipaL 

2-tf 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'^s  Educatiooal  Series. 


SPECIAL  FBICE  LIST. 

1.    Rtoail  Priee— From  which  the  ntnftl  Ditconnta  Are  made  to  the  Trade. 

a.    iHtrodiictloii  Price— (Two- thirdt  retail)  for  supplies  to  first  introdnetioa 
Into  schools  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  books. 

S.    KjceliaBire  Price  (one-half  retail)  for  supplies  for  first  introduction  wbea 
books  of  similar  grade,  that  were  in  actual  use,  are  given  in  exchange. 


WABBEN*8  GEOOBAPHIBS. 


Warren's  New  Primary  Oeography....^. 

Warren's  New  Common  School  Geography.... 
Warren*s  New  Physical  Geography 


Warren*s  Brief  Oourse  in  Geography , 

GBEENE'S  GBAMMAB8. 

Greene's  New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar., 

Greene's  New  Bnglish  Grammar 

Grten's  New  Analysis  of  the  English  Language.., 

HAGAB'S  MATHFMATICS. 

Hagar's  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers 

Hagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic ^ 

Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic », 

Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra. „ 

Hagar's  Elementary  Geometry , 


Betail 
Prices. 


rOK  TBAOHUS. 

Hagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  Beviews  in  Written 

Arithmetic m.m 

Key  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

MONBOB'S  BEADBB8  AND  SPELLEB8. 

Monroe's  First  Beader 

Monroe's  Second  Beader m... 

Monroe's  Third  Beader...., 

Monroe's  Fourth  Beader.. 
Monroe's  Fifth  Beader.......... 

Monroe's  Sixth  Beader..... 


■•••e ••■••« •••»•• 
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Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling «... 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgars'  Mew  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgars'  Map  Drawing  Paper.. 

The  Geographical  Question  Book 

Monroe>  Mannal  of  Physical  and  Yocal  Training. 

Boyse's  Mannal  of  American  Literature... 

Leaeh's  Complete  Spelling  Book.... 
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Specimen  Copies  (except  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price. 

Teachers  and  Sebool  Ofllcem  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  np  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improTed  methods  of  instruction  whieh  now 
prerail  in  the  best  schools. 

Oorrespendenoe  solicited. 

Address  COWPEBTHWAIT  k  CO.,  Educational  Pnbliehers, 

OB  628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphto. 

VBANCIS  S.  BBLDEN,  Western  Agent, 

86  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  8-I7 


Tht  Gheapesi,  Best  and  Largest  Tj/pe  Shakspeare  ever  published  in  One 
Volume,    Forty  Handsome  lUu^traOons.    Price  only  $6,  Complete, 

TEE  KBESIDB  SEASSPEABE. 

THE   COMPLETE  WOES  OP 

WM.  8HAKSPEAEE, 

With  a  full  and  Comprehensive  Life ; 

A  History  of  the  Early  Drama;  an  Introduction  to  each  Play;  the  Readings 
of  Former  Editions;  Glossarial  and  other  notes,  etc.,  etc., 

raOH  TBB  WOKK.B  Of 

COLLIER,  KNIGHT,  DTOE,  BOUOS,  HALLIWELL, 

HUKTER,  RICHARDSON,  YBRPLANCK,  and  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK, 

At  a  great  expenira  the  Pablishers  have  determiDed  to  liine  a  Poponlar  Edition  of 
oar  Oreatett  Engliih  Poet.  The  type  Is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  in  a 
Tolume  of  the  size,  and  the  lllnstrati  ^ns  are  from  the  world- renowned  artist,  Boydell, 
and  others,  and  are,  for  beaaty  and  expression  of  character,  nnsurpassed  in  excellence. 
The  paper  is  of  fine  onallty,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  is  done  on  the  Oaxton  press 
of  Messrs.  Sherman  a  Oo. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  condaded  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  patting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  instead 
of  large  proflita. 

The  work  will  be  issned  in  20  Parts,  each  part  containing  two  Large,  Handsome 
Illnstratious,  at  30  cents  par  part.  The  price  of  the  work  complete,  in  Fine  Half 
Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Gilt  Stamp,  Marble  Edges,  is  only  $9. 

The  work  will  be  sold  only  by  snbscription.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

5.iy— K  Address  CHAS.  H.  DAYIS  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

<^^i^  ■        I  ■  I  ■  ■    ■  I  ■         — —  -■■■—■■  ■■»■  ^  i-i     ^— ^»^i^— 

Elocution  during  Centennial. 

National  Scbool  of  Sloeotlon  and  Oratory,  1418  Chestnat  St.,  Phlla- 
delpha.  For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Easiness  Men,  and  all  classes  of  adTanced 
Students.  Attention  to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Yocal  Cnltare,  Read- 
ing and  Recitation.  Chartered  March,  1875.  Grants  Diplomas.  Both  sexes  admitted. 
Spring  term  opens  April  24 ;  Sammor  term  opens  Jnly  3.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

5-3m  J.  W.  SHOEHAKBS,  A.  M.,  PrinelpaU 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1876, 

Comprising  the  latest  popular  recitations  and  dialogues,  with  a  variety  of  appropriate 

1876.  CENTENNLLL  READINGS.  1876. 

100  pages.    Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  J.  W.  SHOBMAKSB,  &  CO., 

5-3m  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Chestnut  St.  Phil.,  Pa. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M m...........  $1  50 

The  Teachers'  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  HinU  to  Young  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1  96 
Lessons  in  Objects— Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  S.  A.  Sheldon .........  ......^^o.    1  76 

School  Government— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  M ..do    1  60 

Education  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt «clo    1  76 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  olo.    1  t6 
Bex  ia  Education—*  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.    1  16 
The  Buildlsg  of  a  Brain,  by  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D do.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  MDt  by  mail  on  reoeipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  STEWART  *  CO.,  80  West  WathingtoB  tt. 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


>•• 


A  PROFESSIOSTAI.  SCBEOOI*, 

Sstablished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

PVBI<IC  S€HOOI«  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  is, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE    CERTIFICATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

ICODEL.  OE  TBAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillfUl  and  ezperienced.teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  inveBtigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  aa 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalship  of  the  schools  of  aay 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free  J  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees. 

Spring  Term  will  open  Maroh  29  and  oloee  June  27. 

■  ■  ■■♦■■  III 

For  farther  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES, Prest 


FEITMAITSEIF. 

:o: 

M.  HAWOBTH'S  Copy-iUlp  Hjmteuk  ia  the   only  FBBE   HAND  systom 
of  Fenmanahip  published. 

Primary  Copy  Sips,   BeUil   Price, 80  cente 

**  ^  **         Introductory, 20  cents 

iBtermedlate  Copy  Slips,  Betall  Price, 45  cents 

**  **  '*       Introductory, SO  eents 

Mnnaal  of  Penmansbip,        .........  so  cents 

BliACKBOABD    STBIPS, 

Oonsinting  of  Large  Capitals,  for  the  top  of  Blackboards,        ....       9ft,00 
4^For  sale  at  J.  B.  HUNT'S,  60  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

6-tf  MARIETTA  HAWORTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 


OBNTlAIi  BOOK  SfOBI, 

WaOLUALB  AR]>  &KTAIL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TESOLOaiCAL  AND  lOSCELLANSOUS  BOOZSp 

Sunday  Sohool  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

TBAOHBBS.— Bast  Discounts   glTen,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teachers  t«  ocovpy 
TlsMng  the  ol^.  fi-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  University.  Terms  in  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  First  Term,  Sept.  17,  1874  ; 
Seoond  Term,  Jan.  Sd,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 


Continues  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  University  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fer  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  University  on  oertiflcate  from  such  liigh  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re>ezamination.  The  study  of  Oreek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.. 


This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  ISth  ef  October,  1874. 
Letters  of^inqniry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  C.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  SecreUry  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Fer  catalogues  or  informatioa,  addrsss  B.  ■€.  FOSTBB, 

Jobs  I.   Mobbisoii,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  Trustees.  BloomlngtOB*  Ind. 


TEE  liTATIOlSrAL  SEEIES. 


THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  Tolumes,  ii  the  most  eztensiTe,  the  most  001 
plete  In  every  branch  of  Initruction,  the  moat  nniformly  excellent,  and  th« 
aniTenally  popular  Seriei  of  School  and  Oollege  Text  Books  ever  isiued  by  a  aln^' 
publlflhlng  house-    It  includes,  among  others,  the  following: 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers.  |     Watson's  Independent  Readers. 


Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers. 

Monteith  A  BfcNally's  Oeographies. 

DaTles*  Complete  Mathematics. 

01ark*s  English  Grammari. 

Emma  Willard's  Histories. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Oanot's  Philosophy 

Jarvi8>  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Ohemlstries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Oleveland's  Oompsndinms  of  Literature. 

Pujol's  French  Course. 

Chapman's  American  Drawings. 


Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 
Monteith's  Independent  Goography. 
Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 
Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Oramm&r. 
Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  U.  8. 
Steele's  li  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science 
Wood's  Botonist  and  Florist. 
Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Worman's  French  Echo. 
Worman's  German  Series. 
Searing's  Virgil's  ^aeld. 
Jepson's  Mnsio  Readers. 
Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  ma 
THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  80  Tolnmes,  headed  by  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,*' 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  of  all  A.  Barnes  A  Oo.'s  publications  will  be  sent 
firee  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  OflQoer  applying  for  It. 

The  "National  Teachers'  Monthly  "  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the 
beat  professional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  91  per  annum. 

A.  S,  BA&NSS  &  CO.,  Educational  Fablishers, 

111  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
3-ly— K                                   .                                113  and  116  State  St.,  Chicago. 
111  Camp  St ,  New  Orleana. 

THE  BEST  INK. 

Tlio    Harrison   ITITrlting   Inlis 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  sold  at  retail  in 
New  York  City  alone  during  the  past  year,  among  the  leading  Banks 
and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their  merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming 
a  permanent  black  color  soon  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK  gives  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flow- 
ing ink,  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Fluid.  Harrison's  Car- 
mine Ink  and  Mucilage,  also  of  first  quality.  Orders  for  any  quantity 
promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO., 
3-6m— K Office,  16  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

J.  &  pTgramlinq, 

MERCHANT    TAILOES, 

AND  DBALKBS IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

^  nnUIISEINtt  AMIS, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  86  East  Washington  Street, 

ISSUSAPOIIS,  IIID. 


CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 


THB  FEMN8YLYANIA  BAILBOAD,  tk«  gr«at  Tranlt  Line  and  Faat  Bonte  of  the 
United  8t*tee,  win  be  tlie  moit  dlreet,  eonTenient,  and.  economienl  waj  of  re«chlnS 
Philadelphia  and  thia  great  Xzhibltlon  from  all  eeotione  of  the  ooxintry.  Ite  traine  to 
and  from  Philadelphia  will  paee  throngfa  a  Grand  Centennial  Depot,  which  the  Com- 
pany haTO  erected  at  the  main  entranoe  to  the  Xzhfbition  Oronode  for  the  aocommo- 
dation  of  paeeengere  who  wieh  to  stop  at  or  etart  flrom  the  nnmerone  large  hotels  con- 
tlgoooe  to  this  station  and  the  Xxhibition— a  coaTeoience  of  the  greateet  value  to  vit- 
itort,  and  alforded  ezclaalTely  by  the  PenneyWanla  Bailroad,  which  is  the  only  lino 
ninning  direct  to  the  Centennial  Boildings.  Excursion  train*  will  also  stop  at  the 
Bnoampment  of  the  Patrons  of  Hasbandry  at  dm  station,  on  this  road. 

The  PennsyWania  Bailroad  la  the  grandest  railway  organixation  in  the  world.  It 
controls  seven  thousand  miles  of  roadway,  forminif  ooatinaons  lines  to  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  over  wnioh  Inxnrlons  day  and  night  cars  are 
ma  from  Chicago,  fit.  Loois,  Lonisville,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Colnmbns,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  and  Erie,  withont  diange. 

Its  main  line  is  laid  with  double  and  third  tracks  of  heavy  steel  rails  upou  a  deep  bed 
of  broken  stone  ballast,  and  its  bridges  are  all  of  iron  or  stone.  Its  passenger  trains 
are  equipped  with  every  known  improvement  for  comfort  and  eaftty,  and  are  run  at 
faster  speed  for  greater  distsnoee  than  the  trains  of  any  line  on  the  continent.  The 
Company  has  largely  increased  its  equipment  for  Centennial  travel,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  build  in  its  own  shops  loeomotives  and  passenger  ears  at  short  notice,  sufll- 
cient  to  tally  accommodate  any  extra  demand.  The  unequaled  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Company  guarantee  the  moat  perliict  accommodations  for  all  its  patrons 
during  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  magnificent  scenery  for  whioh  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  is  so  Justly  celebrated 
preeents  to  the  traveler  over  its  perfect  roadway  an  ever  changing  panorama  of  river, 
mountain  and  landscape  views  unequaled  in  Amerioa. 

The  Eating  Stetions  on  this  line  are  unsurpassed.  Meale  will  be  ftirnished  at  suit- 
able hours  and  ample  time  allowed  for  enjoying  them. 

Excursion  Tickets,  at  redueed  rates,  will  be  sold  at  all  principal  Bailroad  Ticket 
OfBcAs  in  the  West,  Northweet,  Southwest. 

Be  sure  that  jour  tickets  read  via  the  Great  Pennsylvania  Boute  to  the  Centennial. 
FBANK  TH01I80N,  D.  M.  BOYD,  Jn., 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass*r  Agent. 

CONDENSED  TIME  TABLE  OF  THBOTJGH  TRAINS. 


April  16,  1876. 
Indianapolis  Time. 


Centennial 
Express. 


Express. 


Fast  LiAO. 


Lv.  Indianapolis 

Ar.  Cambridge  City......... 

Bichmond 

Dayton 

Pi  qua 

•*    Urbana..................... 

"    Columbus 

Pittsburgh  ......w.. 

Barrisburg...  «.m.w.m. 
"    Baltimore. 
**    Washington. 
"    Philadelphia 

Bew  York.... 

Boeton ......... 


tt 


*< 
if 


tt 


I  a. .......  ...... 


9.10 
11.56 
12.86  p.  m. 

2.60  p.  m. 

2.60  p.  m. 

4.04  p.  m. 

6.10  p.  m. 

2.00  a.  m. 
11.30  a.  m. 

6.26  p.  m. 

9.07  p.  m. 

3.80  p.  m. 

0.45  p.  m. 

6.16  a.  m. 


6.66  p.  m. 
7.68  p.  m. 
8.26  p.  m. 

10.14  p.  m. 
11.08  p.  m. 
12.46  a.  m. 

7.60  a.  m. 

3.66  p.  m. 

7.86  p.  m. 

O.OT  p.  m. 

7.20  p.  m. 
10.20  p.  m. 


4.06  a.  m. 
6.28  a.m. 

7.07  a.  m. 

••eaeeeee  ■«•••••••  •♦— oaf  e» 

9.10  a.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 
12.00  m. 

7.16  p.  m. 

8.46  a.  m. 

7.86  a.  m. 

0.02  a.  m. 

7.86  a.  m. 
10.20  a.  m. 

0.06  p.  m. 


Pullman  Drawing  Boom  and  Sleeping  Oars,  Indianapolis  to  Philadelphia  and  Hew 
York,  without  change. 
The  only  direct  line  running  trains  to  the  Exibiiion  GrouBds. 
Ji^Excursion  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  information,  and  copy  of  **  Centennial  Excur- 
sion Boute  Book,"  may  be  obtained  at  the  Union  Depot  Ticket  Office,  or  at  City  Office, 
Batee  House  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

J.  B.  BBOWN,  G.  B.  GIB80M,  W.  L.  O'BBIBV, 

Pass.  Ag.,  Gen.  Trav.  Agt.,  Gen.  P.  k  T.  Agt., 

iNDiAMAPous,  Ian.  OnoznATx,  0.  Colvmbus,  O. 


NATIONAL  NOEMAL  SCHOOL, 

LEBANON,  WABBEN  COUNTT,  OHIO. 


COMMBNCING  JUJY  11,  1876. 


The  flu)t  thftt  the  brief  time  efforded  In  Ooanty,  loetttutee  randera  thea  alm«eC  «m> 
leei  for  the  Thoronirh  Stady  of  %nj  branoh,  la  obTlont;  and  the  fmet  that  a  •ooeeHloa 
of  lectnree  by  the  moit  able  lectoren,  without  esmeet  itudy,  can  never  give  HboM  that 
merely  listen  any  deflnfte  or  tboroagh  knowledge,  on  any  inbjeot,  la  now  ccneraUy 
vnderetood  by  the  mnlUtodee  of  teaehert  who  have  been  thus  Ttctimiaed.  Hesoe, 
these  short  Oonoty  Institutes  are  more  and  more  complained  of,  as  very  ezpenaira  and 
almost  useless,  promising  mnch  an*8  accomplishing  little,  bnt  the  peomnlary  adTaataire 
of  these  who  originate  them.  The  expression  of  this  state  of  frellng,  coming  fnm  all 
parts  of  the  country,  has  induced  me  to  make  more  eztenslTe  arrangements  every  year 
to  accommodate  thote  teachers  who,  during  their  vacation,  wish  to  Btudy  or  Bavlew 
any  of  the  common  branches  thoroughly,  and  to  obtain  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
them. 

Opportunity  will  also  be  given  to  study  many  of  the  higher  branches  with  IbcHitleB 
that  no  other  Institution  in  the  West  affords,  so  far  as  I  kaow. 

COMMON  BRANCHES. 

Two  classes  in  ENGLISH  GBAMHAR.  of  different  gnuiea,  will  he  sosUined,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all.  The  higher  class  will  give  a  thorough  review  in  the  principlsB  and 
practice  of  both  syntax  and  analysis. 

A  new  and  beautiftil  method  of  analysis  in  MENTAL  ABITHMETIO,  will  be  sntoH- 
tated  for  the  Unctuating,  nnsatisfactoy  methods  given  in  the  books,  and  used  in  Marly 
all  schools  and  institutes.  The  new  analysis  is  adapted  to  all  grades  of  problcne,  and 
renders  the  study  exciting  and  thorough. 

The  same  method  of  analysis,  with  suitable  modifications,  is  introduced  into  WEIT- 
TSH  ABITHMETIO,  and  the  study  is  thus  transformsd  from  the  dull,  repulsive  woifc- 
ing  of  examples  according  to  rules,  with  stereotyped  explanations,  into  a  clear  and  In* 
terestlng  analysis,  applicable  at  once  to  every  kind  of  scientific  problem  and  bniiMss 
transaction,  freeing  the  student  from  stupid  book  rules,  by  giving  him  in  school  what 
the  most  suooessftil  business  m«i  acquire  out  of  school,  an  insight  into  relations. 

The  change  is  such  that  even  those  who  think  themselves  naturally  dull  In  aiitiunetic 
become  interested,  and  overoome  their  antipathy  to  this  study.  Three  daases  of  dtf> 
fbrent  grades  will  be  snstainsd  in  Written  Arithmetic. 

OEOOBAPHT  is  taught  by  a  variety  of  devices  and  ezpediente,  novel  and  cffBotlve, 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  the  Guyot  method,  so  extensively  and  ably  set  forth 
by  the  Oswego  Teachers,  and  other  methods  of  greater  value.  MAP  OBAWnro,  by 
4he  best  method,  receives  eepeclal  attention. 

BLOOTTTIOM,  as  a  branch,  will  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to  give  vocal  culture,  but 
a  thorough  drill  in  the  elementary  sounds,  by  an  attractive  and  exciting  Method  of 
training  a  class  or  a  school,  in  orthographic  parsing  of  the  phonic  and  writtea  ele- 
ments of  words.    The  beat  methods  of  teaching  spelling  will  receive  attention. 

TEAOEIMG  TEE  ALPHABET.  The  method  adopted  here,  in  which  car  papfl 
teachers  aie  trained,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  Word  Method,  the  Ohject 
Lesson  Method,  and  the  Phonic  Method,  and  converts  the  labor  of  teaching  a-^-e 
classes  into  a  pleasure  fbr  the  teacher  and  pvpils.  It  savee  fr^m  one-half  to  fovr-Ulhs 
ef  the  time  necessary  to  make  good  readers  by  any  other  method. 

A  00MP08ITI0K  0LA88  wUl  be  organised  with  the  design  of  enabUnc  yonng 
teachers  to  introduce  this  most  indispensable,  yet  much  neglected  and  abased  braach, 
composition  writing,  into  their  schools  with  saticfactlon  and  smeoesa. 

DBAWINO  and  PENMANSHIP  will  sach  be  taught  ia  a  coarae  off  twenty  IcnMas, 
with  special  design  of  enabling  teachers  to  use  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching 
thefe  braaohss  in  their  schools.  6-lt 


HIGHER  BRANCHES. 

On«  LATIN  GLASS  will  be  ■atUinad  in  C»Mr ;  ftod  one,  iMglnBing. 

BOTANY,  will  be  tftugtat  1&  &  series  of  dftlly  diills,  with  the  design  of  giving  teachers 
the  ability  of  nsiug  it  as  an  ezsrclss  of  great  interest  in  object  iUuJitratlon,  and  as  one 
of  a  class  of  exercises  that  will  be  worth  more  than  all  conceivable  penalties  in  securing 
regular  and  prompt  attendance  of  all  grades  of  paplls. 

An  experimental  dass  In  CHIMISTBY  and  NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY  wlU  have 
dally  nse  of  an  extensire  apparatus,  and  a  great  variety  of  tbs  most  pleasing  and  bril- 
liant experiments  of  these  sciences  will  be  performed  and  explained. 

A  thorough  and  practical  system  of  teaching  PHYSIOLOGY  will  be  developed  by 
the  nse  of  a  French  manikin  and  skeleton  ;  also  of  charts,  models,  and  other  facilities. 

Three  elapses,  of  different  grades,  will  be  sastalned  in  ALONBRA. 

The  class  in  8UBYXYIN0  will  have  daily  practice,  In  the  field,  with  reqaislte  in^m- 
ments.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  person  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  enter  this 
class.  Former  classes,  dnrlog  the  term  of  six  weeks,  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of 
snrveylng  as  enabled  them  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  dnties  of  oonnty  surveyors  with 
aeonraoy  and  dispatch. 

An  additional  class  in  ENOINEBBING  will  be  organised,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  mastered  Oeometry  and  Trigonomtry.  A  transit,  leveling  instrument,  and 
theodolite,  will  be  used  by  the  different  sections  of  this  class. 

A  olaas  in  BOOK-KSBPINO  will  be  organised,  which,  in  oonnectlon  with  the  olasses 
in  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship,  will  give  the  papll  a  good  knowledge  of 
ordinary  Doable-Bntry  Book*Eeeping,  and  the  ability  to  mtnage  a  set  of  books  in  any 
ordinary  retail  or  wholesale  baainess.  The  time  of  the  papil  mnst  necessarily  be  given 
entirely  to  these  three  branches  in  order  to  aocomplish  sach  a  work  for  himself  in  six 
weeks. 

Xspeoial  attention  will4»e  given  by  the  Principal  to  the  ABT  OF  TXAOBINO,  and  to 
sueb  ttothods  of  oondnctiag  recitations,  as  will  not  only  secnre  earnest  attention  dnr- 
ing  the  recitation,  bat  will  inspire  every  pupil  with  enthosiasm  to  prepare  for  the  next. 
Thus  the  entire  feeling  of  a  school  is  changed  ftom  reluctant  foroe-work  In  study  and 
order,  to  that  of  cheerful  and  eager  effort  to  excel  in  the  mastery  of  supjects,  and  in 
the  lessons  and  duties  assigned. 

SCHOOL  MANAOEMEMT,  by  these  and  other  corresponding  arrangements,  is 
changed  from  watching,  scolding  and  punishing  lasy  and  shirking  pupils— a  work  as 
exhausting  and  degrading  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  odious  and  depraving  to  the  pupil— 
into  that  of  inspiring  and  guiding  energetic  and  ambitious  students,  in  their  eager  ef- 
forts to  acquit  themselves  well  in  their  sohool  work. 

The  teacher  is  thus  changed  ttom  a  snspicloas,  exciting  tyrant,  whose  demands  it  Is 
honorable  to  evade,  into  a  respected  and  trusted  friend,  with  whose  wishes  It  Is  a  plea- 
sure  to  comply. 

Oreat  numbers  of  teachers  who  have  adopted  these  Normal  Methods  of  class  and 
sohool  management,  have  afterwards  reported  that  teaching  became  a  new  business,  as 
^       pleasant  and  exciting  as  it  was  before  vexations  and  exhausting. 

GEHEB AI<  STATSMBlfTA.— In  consequence  of  the  superior  faoUitiss  afforded 
at  the  Normrl  Institnte,  in  connection  with  the  National  Normal  Sohool,  tha  number 
in  attendance  has  increased  at  every  suoeessiTo  Institnte.  Our  sessions  are  as  long  as 
elsewhere,  our  apparatus  more  complete,  and  the  range  Of  branches  much  largsr  than 
at  any  other  Normal  Institute,  or  Normal  Sohool,  yet  organlied  in  the  nation.  All 
who  wish  to  to  study  any  of  the  branches  In  the  programme,  will  have  opportunity  to 
attend  the  regular  recitations;  while  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Institnte  for  Its 
general  advantages,  for  rest,  recreation,  and  sedal  enjoyment,  will  find  suitable  ar- 
rangements and  ample  opportunity  for  such  pvrpcsss.  / 

The  entire  corps  of  teachers  for  the  long  sssstoBs  will  be  engaged  during  the  short 
eeisioo,  this  year.  .   . 

Taltion,  per  week,  $1,  payable  in  advance,  ttom.  the  time  of  entering  to  the  end  of 
the  ssssion. 

Good  table  board,  per  week,  from  $1  to  12.  Bent  of  plainly  ftirnlshed  room,  per 
week,  A)  cts.   Send  for  a  catalogue.       (6-lt) '     ~  ALFBBD  HOLBBOOK.  Principal. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES' 

embodying  the  best  teaching  methods;  indorsed  by  lbaddto 
educators;  used  in  the  best  schools; 

THE  BEST  BOOES  at  the  LOWEST  t>SICES 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Melhod, 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  U  S., 

Rav's  Higher  Mathematics,  Gk>w'8  Morals  and  Manners, 
White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Harvey's-  Language  Lessons,  Brown's  Physiology, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Payne's  School  Supervision. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

I^^The  prices  quoted  are: 

I*  Bkqulab  Retail  Prick.  II.  Introduptobt  Phigi— For  first  introdaeiion  lot* 
■choolH  where  not  already  In  ofe.  III.  Bxchanob  Price  (one- half  retail  price)~ror 
first  Introdaction  Into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other 
series  in  use  la  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Ck>pieB  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introd notion,  sent  poti- 
paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introdnotion  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Elements  of  Geometry:  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Introdnqtloo  to  Vodsra 
Oepmetry.  By  A.  Schnyler,  LL.  0.,  President  of  Baldwin  UniTersity,  anthor  of  Oud- 
plete  Algebra,  Ac.    12mo.,  cloth,  372  pp.     $1.60. 

Betail  Price.  In  trod  notion,    b. 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  (Key  91.25).............,.         tl.AO  91. IH  9*78 

Schuyler's  Elementi  of  Geometry 1.60  1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigonomety  and  Uensnration 1.60  1.13 

BUFFETS  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the  author's  FmA 
Method.  By  F.  Dnffet,  Professor  of  Languages,  If  ember  of  the  * 'Association  Poly* 
technique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made  with  a  vif>w  to  interest  the  reader,  and  alio  of  la- 
trodnclng  him  to  the  best  French  lit<^ratn re,  both  prose  and  po^-try  ;  of  acqusiDtiss 
him  with  its  beauti<*s,  and  with  those  deliCHte  shades  of  exprfsnion  which  reod^r  the 
French  language  so  eloquent.  Abridged  biographical  sketches  and  lists  of  ths  best 
works  of  each  author  represented.    12mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    $1. 

BUFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Betail.  IntroductloD.    Ex. 

Buffet's  French  Method,  Part  I......... $100  .76                .50 

Dnfl^-t's  French  Method,  Part  II 1.00  .76                  M 

Key  to  DnfTt't's  French  Method,  I.  and  II ~ 76  .75 

Dnffet's  French  Literature 1.00  .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  the  Blnnk  Forms  and  Reports  recMumended  in  PATNE'S  CHAP- 
TEBS  ON  SCHOOL  8UPEBVIS10K  have  been  published  separately  for  the  iM  of 
Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Frifl* 
List. 

WXLS027,  BINKLE  ft  CO.,  FtibUsliers, 

6-tf  ClnelnnaU  and  New  York. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A  PBOFESSIOlTAIi  SCHOOIi, 

SsUblished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

PVBI^IC  SCBOOIA  OF  TBE  STATS. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  is, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATK  ;CEBTIFI€ATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinatiouB. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL.  OE  TRAININQ  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  stiw 
dents  are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 


Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 


•€me' 


Graduates  are  commanding  from  $60  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
▼icee  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  V^ach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalsbip  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free,  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees. 

Spring  Term  will  open  March  29  and  cloee  June  27. 

■  ■  ■  » ■  — 

For  further  information,  addrebs 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Prest. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES'- 

embodyino  the  best  teaching  hbthods;  indorsed  by  leaddiq 
educators;  used  in  the  best  schools; 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  at  the  LOWEST  PEICES 

McGuffey's  Headers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method, 

Eay's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  U  S., 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 
White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics, 

Harvey's*  Language  Lessons,  Brown's  Physiology, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Payne's  School  Supervision. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

I^^The  prices  quoted  are: 

I*  Bkoulab  Retail  Prick.  II.  Introduotort  Pricr— For  first  introdnction  fat* 
schools  where  not  already  in  nse.  III.  Exchamob  Pricb  (one- half  retail  price)~ror 
first  iDtrodnction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  hooks  of  othsr 
series  in  nse  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introdnctl'>n,  sent  poii- 
paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Klements  of  Geometry:  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Introdnqtion  to  Mod«n 
Oepmetry.  By  A.  Schnyler,  LL.  O.,  President  of  Baldwin  University,  author  of  Oud- 
plete  Algebra,  Ac.    i2mo.,  cloth,  372  pp.     $1.50. 

Betall  Price.  Introdnotion.    Kx. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  (Key  Sl.25) 91.60  |l.l:i  t  .75 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Oeometry 1.60  1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigouomety  and  Uensnration.. 1.50  I.IS 

BUFFETS  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  f^om  French  Literature:  Select  Bladings  to  accompany  the  author's  Fresdh 
Method.  By  F.  Dnffet,  Professor  of  Languagea,  If  ember  of  the  * 'Association  Poly* 
technique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefhlly  made  with  a  vi<>w  to  interest  the  reader,  and  also  of  in- 
troduclnf  him  to  the  best  French  literatnre,  both  prose  and  poetry ;  of  acqnsintias 
him  with~  its  beauties,  and  with  thoiie  deliCHte  shades  of  expresnion  which  render  tfas 
French  langnage  so  eloquent.  Abridged  biographical  sketches  and  lists  of  ths  best 
works  of  each  author  represented.    12mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    91. 

DUFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Betatl.  Introduction.    Ex. 

DnfTet's  French  Method,  Part  I.^.^^ $100  .76                 .CO 

Dnff't's  French  Method,  Part  II 1.00  .76                 M 

Key  to  DnfTit's  French  Method,  I.  and  II 76  .75 

Duffet's  French  Literatnre 1.00  .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  the  BUnk  Formn  and  Reports  recommended  in  PATNE'S  CHAP* 
TERS  ON  SCHOOL  8UPBBVIS10N  have  been  pnl>llBh«d  separately  for  the  ase  of 
Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prios 
List. 

WILSON,  BINKLE  ft  CO ,  FtibUsliers, 

6-tf  dnelHHaU  and  New  York. 


•  •1 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

» 

A  PBOFESSION AI«  SCBIOOJL, 

Sstablished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

PVBJLIC  SCHOOI4SI  OF  THE  STATS. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  is, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE  :CEBTIF1€ATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

IIODEL,  OK  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  sti^ 
dents  are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 


Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $160  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
▼icee  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highsst  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Frincipalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free,  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees. 

Spring  Term  will  open  March  29  and  olose  June  27. 

Por  further  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Pres't. 


^^.Utgest  Norma]  5,^^^^ 


*^*»e»  STA**^ 


THE   NORTHERN    INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND    BUSI- 
NESS. INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter 
with  941  Stadents  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1873.  The  enrollment 
flrst  term  was  61.  The  minority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohioi^  mmd 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  Arat  term, 
third  year,  876.     The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 
"    To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments— Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wanti. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatia- 
fled  with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its.>owB^Bfteiiits. 

I^^For  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWIT,  PrincipaL 

2-tf 


T?ie  Cheajyest,  Best  and  Largest  Type  Shakapeare  ever  published  in  One 
Volume,    Forty  Handsome  lUuatrations.    Price  only  $6,  Complete, 

TES  PIBESIDB  SHAS8PEABB. 

THE   COMPLETE  WORS  OF 

WM.  SHAKSPE AEE, 

With  a  full  and  Comprehensive  Life ; 

A  History  of  the  Early  Drama;  an  Introduction  to  each  Play;  the  Readings 
of  Former  Editions ;  Glossarial  and  other  notes,  etc.,  etc., 

FEOM   THE  W0KK8  OF 

OOLLISR,  KNIGHT,  DTOB,  DOUGB,  HALLIWELL, 

HUMTXB,  BIOHABDSON,  YEBPLANOK,  and  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK. 

At  a  great  ezpeow  the  PnbllsheM  have  determined  to  iwne  a  Popoalar  Bditlon  of 
onr  Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  in  a 
TOlnme  of  the  s  s«,  and  thv  illustrati  ns  are  from  the  world -renowned  artist.  Boydell, 
and  others,  and  are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character;  nnsnrpassed  in  excellence. 
The  paper  is  of  fine  quality,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  is  done  on  the  Gaxton  prem 
of  Messrs.  Sherman  k  Co.  * 

Althonffh  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  conclnded  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  instead 
of  large  proflita. 

The  work  will  be  issued  In  80  Parts,  each  part  containing  two  Large,  Handsome 
Illnstrations,  at  30  cents  per  part.  The  price  of  the  work  comolete,  in  Fine  Half 
Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Oilt  Stamp,  narble  Edges,  is  only  $9. 

The  work  wlU  be  sold  only  by  subscription.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

S-ly— K  Address  CHAS.  B.  DAVIS  A  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

Elocution  during  Centennial. 


Hational  Sebool  of  Eloeatlon  and  Orator/-,  1418  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla- 
delpha.  For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Bnsinees  Men,  and  all  classes  of  adranoed 
Students.  Attention  to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Culture,  Bead- 
teg  and  Becitation.  Chartered  March,  1876.  Grants  Diplomas.  Both  sexes  admitted. 
Spring  term  opens  April  24 ;  Summer  term  opens  July  3.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

&.3m  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  H.,  Prinel|»al. 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL  FOB  1876, 

Comprising  the  latest  popular  recitations  and  dialogues,  with  a  variety  of  appropriate 

1876.  CENTENNIAL  READINGS.  1876. 

190  pages.    Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  36  cents.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKEB,  A  CO., 

5-3m  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Chestnut  St.  Phil.,  Pa. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS.        " 


Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M ^.^ fl  60 

The  Teachers*  Institute;  or.  Familiar  Hinu  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  tf 

LeMons  in  Objects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Shelden......^ „„olo,    1  76 

School  Government— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  M..... ...do    1  60 

Education  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  C.  Bracktt ..do    1  76 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  do.    1  86 
Sex  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.    1  96 
The  Buildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D...................^.......^*. ......do.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  hooks  sent  by  mail  on  reodpt  of  retail  price. 

l-tf  BO  WEN,  STEWABT  A  00.,  80  Wert  WathingtoB  tt. 


^^.Utgest  Norma]  5ci,^^ 


*"**»*!,  »«*****' 


THE   NORTHERN    INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS. INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter 
with  941  Stadents  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1873.    The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.    The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Okio^ 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second 
299;  second  term,  825;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  875.     The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 
'    To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Hie 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments— Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wantL 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refiinded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its^owt^BMiiits. 

I^^For  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  XL  B.  BBOWIT,  PrindpaL 

2-.tf 


The  Cheapest,  Best  and  Lcargest  Type  Shakapeare  ever  published  in  One 
Volume,    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations,    Price  only  $6,  Complete, 

TEE  FIBESIDB  SHAgSPEABB. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORS  OS 

WM.  8HAKSPE AEE, 

With  a  full  and  Comprehensive  Life ; 

A  History  of  the  Early  Drama;  an  Introduction  to  each  Play;  the  Readings 
of  Former  Editions ;  Glossarial  and  other  notes,  etc.,  etc^ 

FEOM   THE  WORKS  OF 

OOLLIER,  KNIGHT,  DTOB,  DOUGB,  HALLIWELL, 

HUMTXB,  BIOHABDSON,  YBBPLANOK,  and  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK. 

At  a  great  ezpeow  the  PobllsheM  have  determined  to  Iwae  a  Popoolar  Bditlon  of 
our  Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  need  In  a 
TOlnme  of  the  •  se,  and  th«  illustrati  ns  are  from  the  world -renowned  artist.  Boydell, 
and  others,  and  are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character;  nnsnrpassed  In  excellence. 
The  paper  is  of  fine  qnality,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  is  done  on  the  Gaxton  pren 
of  Messrs.  Sherman  A  Co.  * 

Althoaffh  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  conclnded  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  InstMul 
of  large  proflita. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  20  Parts,  each  part  containing  two  Large,  Handsome 
Illnstrations.  at  SO  cents  per  part.  The  price  of  the  work  comolete,  in  Fine  Half 
Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Gilt  Stamp,  Marble  Edges,  is  only  $9. 

The  work  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

S-ly— K  Address  CHAS.  B.  DAVIS  A  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

Elocution  during  Centennial. 


Hational  Scbool  of  Eloeatlon  and  Orator/-,  1418  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla- 
delpha.  For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Business  Hen,  and  all  classes  of  advanced 
Students.  Attention  to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Culture,  Bead> 
teg  and  Becitation.  Chartered  March,  1876.  Grants  Diplomas.  Both  sexes  admitted. 
Spring  term  opens  April  24 ;  Summer  term  opens  July  3.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

&.3m  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  H.,  Principal. 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL  FOB  1876, 

Oomprlsing  the  latest  popular  recitations  and  dialogues,  with  a  variety  of  appropriate 

1876.  CENTENNIAL  READINGS.  1876. 

190  pages.    Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  36  cents.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKEB,  A  CO., 

6-dm  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Chestnut  St.  Phil.,  Pa. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS.        " 


Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M ^„  91  60 

The  Teachers*  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1, 26 
Lessons  in  Objects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Shelden.......M.........olo.    1  76 

School  Government— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  M.....................CI0    1  60 

Education  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt „„.,..,^,„„„„ »olo    1  76 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  do.    1  26 
iex  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book — Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

clo.    1  26 
The  Bnildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  M.  T> „„„„„„,„„„„..„ „.^„ ^....clo.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  prioe. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  8TEWABT  A  00.,  80  West  WathingtoB  tt. 


TEE  UATIOUAL  SEHIES. 


THIS  8ERIBS,  Dnmbering  nearly  400  Tolnmea,  Is  the  most  extenslTe,  the  most  tout* 
plete  In  every  branch  of  histrnctlon,  the  most  aaiformly  excellent,  and  the  moat 
nniversaily  popular  Series  of  Schoul  and  Collexe  Tfxt  Bwks  ever  issaed  by  a  slnsia 
publishing  honse.    It  inclndes,  among  others,  the  following : 


Parker  St  Watson*s  National  Headers. 

Parker*  Witson's  National  Spellers. 

Montelth  A  McNalIy*8  Oeographles. 

DaTles*  Complete  Mathematics. 

Olark^s  English  Oratnmars. 

Emma  Willard's  Hlstorieb. 

Beers's  Ronnd-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Oanot's  Philosophy 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter*s  Ohemlstries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

GleTeland's  Oompendlnms  of  Literature. 

PnOol'"  rreneh  Coarse. 

Chapman's  American  Drawings. 


Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Watson's  Independent  Spoilers. 
Hoiit(»lth*8  Indepen<ient  Geography. 
Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 
Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 
Barnes's  Brief  History  of  tho  U   S. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Coarse  in  each  Sciaoi 
Wood's  Botonlst  and  Florist. 
Pnabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Wormnn's  l''renoh  Echo. 
Worman's  0«rman  Series. 
Searing's  Virgil  s  Aneld. 
Jfpson's  MubIo  Bead**rs. 
Folsom's  Logical  Book  keeping. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  nniqne  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  m 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  SO  yolnmes,  headed  by  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

A  deacriptlTe  Catalogue  and  Price  of  ail  A.  Barne*  A  Co.'s  pu^>Iicatioas  will  be  seBt 
fkee  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Offlcer  applylug  for  it. 

The  "  National  Teachers'  Monthly  "  commands  In  its  editor  and  contributors  Cka 
belt  profsssional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  SI  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  CO.,  Educational  PubllBherSv 

111  and  11.1  William  St ,  New  Totk. 
8-ly— K                                                                      113  and  116  State  St.,  Chicago. 
111  Camp  St  ,  New  Orleans. 

THE  BEST  INK. 

The    Harrison   yiTriting    Inks 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  sold  at  retail  i'^ 
New  York  City  alone  during  the  past  year,  among  tho  leading  Bank* 
and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their' merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUIO  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming 
a  permanent  black  color  soon  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK  gi^^  ^  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flow- 
ing ink,  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Fluid.  Harrison's  Car- 
mme  Ink  and  Mucilage,  also  of  flrst  quality.  Orders  for  any  quantity 
promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO., 
8-6m— K Office,  16  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

X  &  R  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILOES. 

AND  DSALBR8 IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

ttiNTflP  nmnsirafi  ooodb^ 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street. 

IN9UIIAP0IJS,  juro. 


FENMAITSHIP. 


:o:- 


H.  MAWOBTH'S  Gopy-AIlp  System  U  the   only  FBBE   HAND   system 
of  Penmanship  published. 

Primary  Copy  Sips*   Betail    Price, 30  cento 

*•  ••  ••         Introductory, 20  eento 

Intermediate  Copy  Slips,  Retell  Price, 45  cento 

**  **  **       Introductory, 80  cento 

Hannal  of  Penmansblp, 80  cento 

BJLACKBOARD    STRIPS, 

Oonsisting  of  Large  Capitals,  for  the  top  of  Blackboards,        ....       ^2.00 
4^For  sale  at  J.  B.  HUNT'S,  60  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

6-4;f  MARIETTA  HA  WORTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

OfiNVBAL  BOOK  Sf  QBE, 

WHOLBSALB  AMD  EKTAIL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEEOLOaiCAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Bay  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

TBAOHEBS.— Best  JHscounta   given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teaohers  t*   oeeupy 
▼Islttng  the  city.  6>ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Tree  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  UniTersity.  Terms  In  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  First  Term,  Sept.  17,  1874  ; 
Saoond  Terra,  Jan.  8d,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 


Opntlnues  nine  months.  Trom  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Treehman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  UniTersity  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fer  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  university  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the  . 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-examination.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  In  the  Freehman  Glass.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.^ 


This  Department  Is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  of  Inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretory  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catolognes  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOSTBB, 

J«HM  I.  HoKBisoM,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pros.  Tnuteca.  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.^s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  FBICE  LIST. 

!•    Bteall  Pliee— From  which  the  usual  Dltcoonts  are  made  to  the  Trade. 

2.    Introdaetlon  Priee— (Two- thirds  retail)  for  sapplies  to  first  IntrodnctioB 
into  schools  when  there  Is  no  exchange  of  books. 

8.    Exebani^  Priee  (one-half  retail)  for  snppliee  for  flnt  Introdaction 
iMoks  of  similar  grade,  that  were  in  actual  use,  are  g^Ten  in  exchange. 


WABBEN'S  0B00BAPHIS8. 


Warren's  New  Primary  Oeofrraphy....  ^ 

Warren's  New  Common  Hchool  Geography... 
Warren's  New  Physical  Geogrnphy 


Warren's  Brief  Coarse  In  Geography.. 

GBEENE'S  GBAHMABS. 

Greene's  New  TntroHuctlon  to  English  Grammar 

Greene's  New  English  Grammar -.. 

Green's  New  Analysis  of  the  English  Language 

HAGAB'S  MATHPHATICS. 

Hagar's  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers . 

Hagar's  Elementary  Ariihmf*tic 

Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

Hagar's  Elementary  Geometry 


•  •••a   •••••••••••••••vvas 


rOE  TBACHBBS. 

Hagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  Beyiews  in  Written 

Arithmetic. „ 

Key  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra. «.... 

HONBOE'S  BEADBB8  AND  SPELLBBS. 

Monroe's  First  Beader..... „.... 

Monroe's  Second  Bfsder 

Monroe's  Third  Beader.. «. „.... 

Monroe's  Fourth  Beader 

Monroe's  Fiflh  B(«ader 

Monroe's  Sixth  Beader 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling.. 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgars'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book ,.. 

Apgars'  Map  Drawing  Paper. 

The  Geographical  Question  B«>ok 

Monroe'^  Manna)  of  rb>-sit-al  and  Vocal  Training. 

Boyse's  Manual  of  Amt-rican  Literature.. 

Leach's  «'omplefe  Spelling  Rook 


Be  tail 
Prices. 


$0  75 
1  88 
1  88 

1  50 


56 
1  05 
1  20 


80 

50 

1  00 

]  26 

1  25 


50 
1  00 
1  25 


80 
50 
70 
81 
25 
50 


25 
35 


75 
25 
32 
00 
75 
32 


Intro- 
duction. 


$U  AO 
1  25 
I  25 

1  00 


37 
70 
80 


20 
34 
67 
84 
84 


80 
84 
47 
66 
84 
00 

17 
23 


60 
17 
21 
67 
17 
21 


changa. 


94 
M 

7K 


U 
60 


43 

CS 
75 

U 


le 


Specimen  Copies  (except  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price. 


Teaebem  and  Scbool  Offleers  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  inatrnction  whidi  nov 
preTail  in  the  best  schools. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  COWPEBTHWAIT  ft  CO.,  Eduoational  Publishera, 

OB  628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  PhiladelphlA. 

TBANOIS  S.  BBLDEN,  Western  Agent, 

96  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  S-Iy 


trmoN  CHBISTUN  mmt 


►IN^*^^^^^^^*  ^"  "^"^  ■■%^-^K 


THIB  la  A  flrtt  •!»■«  Oollage,  and  li  growinff  rapidly  in  inflaaAoo  and  eaciaiMf . 
For  beaoty  and  tMalthfkiln«M,  Ita  location  ii  nnanrpaned.    It  bat 

A  Classical  Course,  ,5»Mwjf 
A  Scientific  Course,  isssiiss*"- 
An  Academic  Course  ?ii2K' 


A  HOBHAIi  GOirBSKy  embracing  all  tboM  brancboc  reqntrml  for  a  STATI 
OXBTIIIOATS,  will  be  added  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Spring  Term,  Mareb  8, 187tt. 

Tbe  following  indooementa  are  offered  to  teacbers,  and  tnoee  preparing  to  teacb : 

1.    A  tborongb  and  comprebensiye  reriew  of  eaeb  Oommon  School  Branch. 

8.  Special  inatrnction  in  Tlieory  and  Practleey  In  School  Management,  Dia- 
dpllne.  Inatrnction,  and  in  the  nae  of  Globee,  Mapa,  Oharta,  etc. 

8.  The  aoecial  AdTantagea  of  Oollegiate  Inatmotion  in  all  thoae  aciencea  raqnirad 
for  a  State  Lioenae. 

4.  Thia  Normal  Department  will  be  nnder  the  peraonal  anperriaion  and  Inatmotion 
of  the  Prealdent,  whoae  ezperiettce  aa  a  teacher  and  anporintendent  extonda  otot  a  pe- 
riod of  aizteen  yeara*  anoceaaftil  work. 


ViallTena  OommenceaM«-..MM.«.....—.MM....^..M...................... .................    Sept.  tth. 

••*B>er  MwTUk  uommencoa ... .«M.. ...... ««»—M« ..»>...»...•.«■■«■.. .........M. »......».« ......    vec*  oUm 


Spring  Term  Oommenoea. .......  .......«........«.,...«...........m.-..m..............«..    Mar.  8th. 

^^'^B^BVBwVBBVDv  ^AOrPaea ...............  .........  >........>..■>.  ...■■■<■<  *»«.....................      ^IHDO    fvB. 


i««»* 


A  bImOB ....*...« .«.....■    .  1....  .I.................... ......  .........  %9m0»m9»%  ..............................  ^    O    lO    9    O    Wr 

ABciBomaia«>— .«.—.......»».............«............ ............... .................................  x  w  s  w# 

joaro......... ................... ........................................... ...... ...... ......  *........ ...  u%  vO  va  imf 

0vOBa,  ^apom^ ......... .............................................. ............... ..................  v  to  o  w. 

M Ileal lanoona  Bxpenaea.... ».««......... .......omm....  m........m.*m«...m«.m  6  to  IS  QO 

Total............ W...............M  142  to  W  00 

InatraotioB  on  Piano  or  Organ,  estraM.MMM....M.M....M.M....MM......M......  $10  00  per  TMm. 

Oao  of  Flaao  or  Organ,  one  Boor  a  day,  extra.....................................     8  00       ** 


T   A  T^TVC  FV"^.^^  **"**  ?*?."*  ^  *t?'7»  ^^  anltfect  to  the  aame  fragniatloBa, 


eojoy  the  aame  priTilegea,  and  raoaiye  the  aame  honora  aa  gentlamen. 
Tar  ftirther  InformatlaA,  or  Oatalognea,  aiHffam 
^W  T.  V*  SaKITM,  ^n'MMfBl* 


(C().LIM!TED.) 

JOHN  CRUMP>  t«^  ^^  S'^  ^<l  ^'^  A^°'  Philadelphia. 

SituBUd  within  160  yards  of  CaolenDial  Buildiogi  Mid  R.  R.  Oapot. 


MtM  ami  Mntawnmt  •>  Snnpfm  Kam, 


4000  GUESTS, 


tl.H  Ph  Dq  Ik  M[Ii|,  ind  Inlt  fir  li  Cnti'ir  ■«,  U  Ut  Pilnit, 

Boom*  m*y  b*  wcured  in  AdvHce.    Tickets  sent  b;  Bipreu,  C.  O.  D.,  or  b^  H«U  • 
receipt  of  Ohbck. 


ACCOM MdDATlON  OF 

FAMIUES,  OLVBS,  SOOIBTIES  AND  EX0UBSI0NIST3  &  SPKOIALTT. 

Aadreu 

JOHN  CBUMP, 
e-St  Omianl  Sup^ 


PROSPECTUS 


OF  THE 


NTBAIi 


Ladoga,  Montgomery  ^ouaty,  ^ndiaua. 


?frAMJ^fnp  ■- 


''^^§npantoiyj  $eachei's,-^ommenial,  ^oUegiate^i^ 


Ladoga  ii  a  grbwing,  enterprisiDg  village  of  1,500  inhabi- 
taiita,8itiiated  at  the  junctioa  of  the  L.  N.  A.  A  C.  and  A.  L.  A  St. 
L.  Bailroada ;  forty  miles  west  of  iBdianapolis,  forty  milei  south 
of  I«a  Fayette,  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Green  Castle. 

The  Normal  School  Buildings  are  situated  in  a  beautiful 
groye  of  seyeral  acres  in  a  retired  part  of  town. 


The  first  School  year  will  be  divided  into  four  terms  of 
eleven  weeks  each* 

The  )8t  Term  will  commence  Sept.  5,  1876. 
2nd     "       "  "  Nov.  21, 
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Feb.    6,  1877. 
Apr.  23,     " 
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IRICULUM  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL: 
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FACULTY. 


WARREN  DAR8T,  )  *  .      t, 

W   F  HARPER       I  AsaociATK  Fbincipals. 

*  * 

WARREN  DARST, 

KSTAPHTSICS,  NATURAL   SGI£NCKS,  BHETORIO   k  BNG.   LITERATURS* 

W.  F.  HARPER, 

AKCIENT  LANGUAGES,   MATHEMATICS,  THEORY  AND  PRAOTICB     . 
OF   TEACHING  AND   SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 

Miss  DORA  LIEUELLEN, 

COMMON  BRANCHES,  ALGEBRA  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Miss  MATIE  HOWARD, 

COMMON  BRANCHES   AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

N.  B.  EWER, 

DRAWING  AND  PENMAN&HIP, 

JOHN  SOHURR, 

GERMAN   LANGUAGE. 

Mies  MATIE  HOWARD, 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC — PIANO   AND  ORGAN. 


it^miMt^  ^ip^itettt. 


It  is  the  design  of  this  departmeBt  to  meet  the  needs  ot  all  pecsous 
not  prepared  for  either  of  the  regular  courses. 

BEGINNING   CLASSES  WILL  BE  FORMED    IN    THE  COMMON 
BRANCHES  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  EACH  TERM. 

Many  persons  suppose  they  should  learn  everything  possible  in  the 
district  school  before  goiug  beyond  its  limits.  Making  this  mistake,  they 
study  the  same  subjects  winter  after  winter,  virtually  losing  tbelr  time^ 
aiid,  generally,  all  hope  of  an  education.  Here  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
complete  studies  and  take  up  others  more  advanced,  something  impossible 
in  the  district  school. 

THERE  WILL  BE   ADVANCED   CLASSES    IN    THE  COMMON 

BRANCHES  EVERY  TERM. 

In  these  the  investigations  will  be  thorough  and  searching,  and  th^ 
papilawill  bedrilled  in  the  illustration  and  demonstralion  ol  every  sabjcet; 


4  OentraZ  J^ormaZ  School. 

PREPARATORY  STUDENTS  CAN  STUDY  ANY  OF  THE  HiaH- 
ER  BRAOHES  FOR  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PREPARED. 

Ptiptla  select  their  own  fltudies,  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  teacheTi. 
Adyice  is  always  given  with  direct  reference  to  the  purposes  and  inclinap 
tions  of  the  pupil. 

Objective  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Vocal  Mvuic^  Debating  and  Cornpoti^ 
tion^oUhaat  extra  tuition.  Oar  pupils  not  only  redeve  regiUar  instruction  in 
these  very  important  subjects,  but  are  drilled  in  their  practical  appiicalions 
by  experienced  teachers.. 

THERE  WILL  BE  CLASSES  SUITED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  ALL. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 
No  pnpil  is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  slow  or  less'advaDced,  but  all  are 

eennitted  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able.    Those  who  have  been 
Indered  in  their  progress  by  inflexible  class  regulations  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  here  enjoyed. 


^m1m»'  §tfwtbmni. 


This  department  sustains  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  profeasien 
of.  teacbiog  that  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  sustain  to  their  respective 
professioDs. 

A  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS  WILL  BE  ORGANIZED  EVERY 

TERM. 

Since  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  workman's  understanding  the 
material  upon  which  he  is  to  labor,  the  investigations  of  this  class  will  lead 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  po>nrer8, 

A  THOROUGH    AND   COMPREHENSIVE  TRAINING  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  METHODS. 

No  time  will  be  spent  in  mere  theorizing,  but  those  plans  and  expo* 
dients  alieady  tested  by  careful  experiment  will  engage  our  attention. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  RECEIVE  ESPECIAL  STUDY. 

•It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  teacher  know  how  to  impart  instruction.  Un- 
less he  has  the  power  to  govern,  he  is  a  failure.  Wholesome  government 
and  correct  teaching  will  be  shown  to  be  inseperably  linked  together.  Oon- 
tnury  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  if  one  is  lacking  the  other  must  be  also, 

THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OP  OUR  PUPILS  WILL  BE  PRESERVED 

AND  STRENGTHENED. 

Every  teacher  must  be  htmself.  Our  students  will  be  drilled  in  pro- 
eesses  of  logical  thought,  by  which  they  will  become  inventors  of  methodt 
and  plans  Bulled  to  the  particular  schools  they  are  called  to  teach« 

THE  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 

Besides  the  training  in  methods  and  goyernment,the  Teachers'  coarse 
will  include  a  comprehensive  review  of  Ortborgraphy,  Grammar,  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  Physiology,  and  U.  S.  History;  practical  drills  in  Penman- 
ship, 01^  ective  Drawing,  Map  Drawing,  Elocution,  Letter  Writing,  Com- 
poiitioni  Debating,  and  Voeal  Music;  also,  such  of  the  higher  branches  as 
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^     the  pupil  may  have  time  and  inclination  to  pnnue.     The  inUrucUon  triU  be 
prqfesdanal  in  tone,  organic  in  character  and  )mictioal  in  reeuUs, 

DEMAND  FOR  TRAINED  ABILITY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

The  people  now  demand  an  equivalent  ior  the  princely  sums  expend- 
ed upon  the  public  schools.  This  they  will  receive  an  hundred  fold  by 
dispensing  with  third-rate  talent  and  employing  only  first-class  teachen. 
The  time  is  not  tar  distant  when  lioe  teachere  will  not  be  brought  into 
competition  with  drones.  Persons  whom  we  can  recommend  as  trained 
teachers  will  hardly  fail  to  secure  good  situations  at  from  940  to  $75  per 
month. 

DIPLOMAS 

will  be  given  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  Teachers'  Oourae.     ^ 


(^ttwrnttml  §j^w(immt 


.  BOARD  OF  TEACHERS. 


WARREN  DARST. 

SNOLISH  GRAMMAR,  COMMSBCIAL   ARITHMBTIC,  BOOE-KBBPINa  AND 

OOMMBRCIAL  LAW. 

Miss  DORA  LIEUELLEN, 

COMMERCIAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Typographical  Errors  Corrected. 
1  and  f  ^^^^'^^"^^ -P-  J-  L-,  N.  A.  A  C;  A,  L.  &  St.  1.    Teachers^,  on  pp. 

wiu^»pny.    p,  6.  Auxiliary.     P.  8.  Advantages. 

h.  oini?te/?nV:  '''''^''  "^.°""/  ^^  Study/'the  words,  -etc.,  whendsairedr  should 
D«  omitted,  and  a  comma  placed  after  **aaual  huHness:' 

well  a/STfT^^K  T*  ^  *°^  ^'''^^  "'^'"^  °""*y  ^^'  «*  y*^»'  i^«l«<l««  ^'^^^i  « 
well  an  tuition,  furnished  rooms  and  books. 


4  (kntraZ  J^omtdL  School. 

PREPARATORY  STUDENTS  CAN  STUDY  ANY  OF  THE  HIQH- 
ER  BRAGHES  FOR  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PREPARED. 

Pupils  select  their  own  studies,  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  teacbefs. 
Advice  is  always  given  with  direct  reference  to  the  purposes  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  pupil. 

Objective  Drawing^  Penmanships  Vocal  Music,  Debating  and  Compoti- 
iionwUhofU  extra  tuition.  Our  pupils  not  only  recieve  regular  instruction  in 
^ese  very  important  subjects,  but  are  drilled  in  their  practical  applications 
by  experienced  teachers,. 

THERE  WILL  BE  CLASSES  SUITED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  ALL. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 
No  pnpil  is  kept  bacic  on  account  of  the  slow  or  less^advanced,  but  all  are 
permitted  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able.  Those  who  have  been 
hindered  in  their  progress  by  inflexible  doss  regulations  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  here  enjoyed. 


%m\m%'  ^^mimvL 


This  department  sustains  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  prof essien 
of.  teaching  that  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  sustain  to  their  respective 
professions. 

A  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS  WILL  BE  ORGANIZED  EVERY 

TERM. 

Since  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  workman's  understanding  the 
material  upon  which  he  is  to  labor,  the  investigations  of  this  class  will  lead 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  poWers. 
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^    the  pupil  may  have  time  and  inclination  to  pnraue.     The  instruction  tinU  hi 
prqfe8gional  in  tone^  organic  in  character  and  )oractical  in  reguUs, 

DEMAND  FOR  TBAINED  ABILITY  IN  THE  SOHOOL  BOOM. 

The  people  now  demand  an  equivalent  for  the  princely  sums  expend- 
ed upon  the  public  schools.  This  they  will  receive  an  hundred  fold  by 
dispensing  with  third-rate  talent  and  employing  only  first-class  teachen. 
The  time  is  not  tar  distant  when  live  teachere  will  not  be  brought  into 
competition  with  drones.  Persons  whom  we  can  recommend  as  trained 
teachers  will  hardly  fail  to  secure  good  situations  at  from  f40  to  $75  per 
month. 

DIPLOMAS 

will  be  given  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  Teachers'  Ooane.      ^ 


^0mmm^l  §:ep»timitti 


.  BOARD  OF  TEACHERS- 


WARREN  DARST, 

SKQUSH  aRAHMAB,  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMBTIC,  BOOK-KBKHNa  AND 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Miss  DORA  LIEDELLEN, 

COMMERCIAL   CORRESPONDENCB. 

W.  ,F.  HARPER, 

ELOCUTION. 

N.  B.  EWER, 

PENMANSHIP. 


AIMS: 

PB£PARAT10N  FOB  BUSINESS— PBACTICAI^  THOBOUGH,  COMPLBTK 

The  urgent  demand  for  earoest,  live,thorongh-goiDg  men  and  women, 
equipped  and  ready  for  business  as  it  really  is  to  be  found  in  the  mart  and 
in  the  bauk,  never  was  so  great  as  iu  these  times  of  unexampled  activity 
and  sharp  competition  in  every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

It  will  ^  the  constant,  aim  and  the  highest  pride  of  this  institution 
to  send  out  intelligenty  efficient,  habitual  wob&ebs  posted  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business. 

THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  fact  that  Book-keeping  is  here  taught  iri^  reference  to  actual  business^ 
makes  it  the  more  invaluable  to  teachers.  At  the  same  time  the  wants  of  the 
Uaeher  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  branch   presented  in  M^^  and /mu^ice  in  oar  classes. 
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(X)URSE  OP  STUDY. 

4 

Single  Entry  Book-Keeping,  Double  Entry  Book  Keeping^  Partnership^ 
SimpU  Commimon^  Compound  Company  Business,  StecanbocUmg^ 
RaUroading,  Hotel-Keeping,  Manufacturing,  etc.,  when  desired.  Banhmgt 
with  the  use  of  eurrency  for  the  performance  of  actual  business.  Cammer^ 
eial  Oorretpondence  aud  Business  Forms,  Commercial  Calculations,  CommerdeU 
Law,  

SOPERIOR  ADVANTAGES  AND  FACILITIES. 


FOR    AUXILARY    BRANCHES, 

The  great  failure  of  commercial  colleges  consists  in  merely  giTins 
a  bare  knowledge  of  Book-Keepioflr,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  theix 
graduates  take  pains  to  conceal  their  diplomas  when  trying  te  obtain  situ- 
ations. Here,  teachers  can  pursue  both  the  Teachers'  and  the  Business  conras 
at  the  sofne  time.    Others  can  take  any  branches  in  the  curriculum  desired. 

So  far  from  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  progress  in  Book-Keeping, 
this  course  is  found,  on  the  other  hsnd,  to  furnish  a  discipline,  a  healthj 
stimulus  and  a  restful  variety  of  work  that  cannot  fail  to  give  greater 
progress,  even  in  Book-Eeeping  itself,  in  addition  to  the  manifest  advant- 
ages derived  from  the  study  of  the  other  brauchea. 

FOR  CULTURE  AND  DKCIPLINE. 

The  Normal  Method  toleratCH  neither  the  comnercial  college  hobby 
of  exclusively  individual  instruction,  nor  that  other  extreme  of  exclusive- 
ly elass  instruction;  but  ever  adapts  itself  to  the  wanta  of  the  pupil  aad 
the  demands  of  the  subject  taught. 

Again,  the  social  advantages  flowing  from  associations  with  so  noble 
a  company  of  both  sexes,  and  the  moral  ssfety  enjoyed  among  the  Rood 
people  of  Ladoga,  are  features  that  must  recommend  themselves  ac  once. 
Money  will  be  used  by  the  student  in  gain  ing  a  practical  as  well  as  theoreir 
ical  familiarity  with  transactions  in  aU  branches  of  business. 

FOR  ECONOMY  IN  TIME  AND  EXPENSE. 

The  advertised  rate  of  tuition  at  most  commercial  colleges  is  from 
ISO  to^GO ;  here  it  will  not  be  mote  than  $16  for  a  full  course  of  two  terms. 
Expense  for  books  and  stationery  can  be  reduced  nearly  one-half,  and 
board  more  than  one* half. 

OBTAINING    SITUATIONS    IN    BUSINESS. 

The  best  security  for  finding  a  situatiou  is  a  thorough  preparation 
for  business.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  fit  every  graduate,  not  only  to  ob- 
tain a  position,  but  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  hold  it  at  pleasure  at  aa 
imcreating  salary.  We  shall  make  the  Diplomat,  which  will  be  granted  to 
tall  who  complete  the  course  satisfactorily,  valuable  as  testimonials  of  real 
merit 


®toml  mi  ^(wMxt  f^nvtmeitt. 


This  department  inclnd<«  the  Scientific  and  Claasical  years. 
^  Ihe  Scientific  Course  can  be  entered  by  euy  one  havinfr  completed  the 

Common  Branches,  Arithmetic,  Qrammar,  Geography  and  Higher  Algebra 
to  the  Problem  of  the  Lights.  But  Alsebra  would  better  be  completed^ 
and  one  term  on  Rhetoric  is  desirable,  before  entering. 
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Ike  Clameal  Coune  is  for  thoee  who  have  completed  tbe  Scientific 
coarse  bere,  or  its.fquivfdent  elsewhere. 

But  aoy  branch  in  either  course  cao  be  taken  by  any  member  of  tbe 
school.  A  selected  course,  consisting  of  a  part  of  both^  can  be  pursued  if 
desired.  % 

Persons  of  both  sexes  enjoy  equal  advantages  here,  as  in  every  other 
department  of  the  institution. 

Tbe  decided  mperiority  of  teachers  who  have  taken  a  reguli^r  course 
of  study  is  well  known  for  reasons  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
any  intelligent  mind;  and  the  cons|quent  rapid  increase  of  their  salaries^ 
makes  it  a  matter  of  economy,  for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly 
for  their  work. 

But  the  time  usually  required  for  this  in  Colleges  and  Normal 
Bcbools, renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  great  majority  ever  to  take  any 
regular  course.  The  chief  cause  of  this  unnecessary  expense  of  time  and 
money,  is  the  lame  and  unbusinesalike methods  of  vutruction  and  it%kdy.  By 
substituting  for  this  childish,  unscientific  practice  of  cramming  the  pupil, 
a  system  of  thorouiKh,  exhaustive  and  manly  investigation  and  independent 
thought,and  for  tbe  spirit  of  drudgery  and  shirking,an  enthusiastic  dev  otion* 
to  study  from  the  love  of  it,'  lest  than  half  the  time  is  required,  and  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  the  real  demands  of  a  successful  life  secured. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
are  followed  in  our  course  by  an  application  of  their  principles  to  Mensur- 
ation of  surfaces  and  solids;  that  the  formidable  Cslculusis  at  once  applied 
in  Mechanics.  Thus  tbe  principles  of  t?ach  are  fixed  more  securely  than  is 
possible  by  their  exclusive  study. 

The  Natural  Sciences  will  be  studied  with  the  use  oti  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  New  Apparatus  \u%i  purchased  for  that  purpose. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  those  completing  either  of  the  courses 
satisfactorily,  and  acquiring  a  true  spirit  of  study  and  investigation  from 
the  love  of  it. 

Economy — The  outlay  for  a  year  of  forty-four  weeks  need   no 
exceed,  for  tuition,  room-rent  and  book9,from  $155  to  $165;  by  self-boarding 
even  this  can  be  considerably  reduced. 

EXTRA  BRANCHES. 

The  German  Language  will  be  taught  by  a  native  German.  Tuition 
enly  tweny-five  cents  per  lesson. 

Instrumental. Music,  on  the  Piano  and  Organ,  at  fifty  cents  per  lesBont 


•Qej^£F{al  Jtem3. 


NON^ECTARIAN  CHAKACTER  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Althouf^  the  entire  atmosphere  and  influence  of  the  School  will  be 
that  of  simple,  genuine,  Christian  Religion,  the  teachers  are  members  of 
several  difierent  churches,  and  no  denominational  influences  or  restrictions^ 
will  be  imposed  upon  students. 

Students  will  hardly  fail  to  find  congenial  church  connections. 
The  M.  E.,  Baptist,  Disciple  and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  all  represented^ 
in  the  village,  and  will  welcome  all  members  of  the  school  to  their  ser- 
vioea. 


8  Central  J^ormal  School. 

ECONOMY  IN  OUTLA.Y. 

Tuition  only  $8  for  eleven  weeks,  in  advance.  Boom  Ben(,  for  far- 
pished  rooms,  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  weelr,  for  eleven  weeks,  in  advance. 
Qeiipet  is  furnished  when  desired  for  a  slight  additional  charge.  No 
money  refunded  ror  Room  Bent  or  Tuition.  A  loss  of  one  or  more  weeks 
can  be  made  up  at  any  time.  Board,  $1  75  to  $2  per  week  ;  self-boarding, 
much  less ;  private  board,  $2  75  to  $4  per  week.  No  incidental  charffe$  ex- 
cept for  the  German  Language  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Ladoga  being  near  the  coal  region,  the  outlay  for  fuel  will  not  be 
more  than  one-half  as  much  as  at  many  ether  institutions.  The  total  ex- 
pense uefd  not  be  more  than  $155  to  $165  for  a  year  of  forty-four  weefci  ; 
$89  to  $41  per  term  ;  including  tuiuon,  room  rent  and  books.  Btadenta 
will  do  well  to  bring  all  the  books  they  can  with  them. 

^Erpentea  less  than  at  any  other  similar  institution  offering  equal  adtfan- 
ages, 

A  GROWING  LIBRARY, 

Meeting  the  wants  of  students  in  every  department  of  the  school  and 
a  Beading  Boom  will  be  in  use  constantly  for  general  reading,  and  Uia 
exhaustive  investigation  of  a  great  variety  df  subjecta,  assigned  in  the 
several  clfloaea. 

A  SOIBNTIFIC  CLASS 

Will  be  organized  the  first  year,  beginning  September  5, 1876.  The  second 
year  it  is  proposed  to  form  theJSrst  Classic  Class  of  the  institution.  For 
Course  of  Studies,  &c.,  see  p.  2,  and  remarks  on  Classical  and  Scientific  De- 
partment. 

SCHOOL  WOBK  A  PBEPABATION  FOB  LIFE  WORK. 

School  work  should  and  can,  by  the  really  ingenious  and  able 
teaeher  with  a  heart  in  hjm,  be  made  to  give  such  views  of  life,  such  an  in- 
spiration and  zest  for  labor,  as  to  make  an  after  life  of  activity  and  tiM/ui- 
Mew  more  attractive  and  desirable  than  one  of  indolence  and  ease  or  dissi- 
pation. 

The  educational  institution  that  fails  to  do  this  has  already  oat- 
lived  the  period  of  its  usefulness. 

Students  arriving  at  Ladoga  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  stop  firat 
at  the  Normal  School  Buildings. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  find  classes  to  meet  their  needs. 

'For  further  information  address,  till  the  middle  of  Augast,  at  Laba- 
.neo,  Warren  County,  Obio,  after  that  ^date,  at  Ladoga, 

W.  F.  SARPEB,  or 

WARBEJ^  DARST, 

Associate  Principals. 
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Chnrter  Oak  De«k. 


MAPS.  CHARTS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPUES, 

Blackboards,  Blackboard  Slating,  Blackboard  Erasers  and  every 
I  thing  used  in  the  Schoolroom. 

eography  Made  Easy  by  Models  or  Relief  Maps 

Every  School  and  Family  should  have  them. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  this  8;8tem  of  teaohing  Qeogmphy. 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  M 'f  g  Co., 

SOINNAfI,     Sf.  LOUIS,     PHILADELPHIA,     IHDIAHAP0LI5. 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 


LEBANON,  WARBEN  COUNTT,  OHIO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


Tkachsxs.— A  ftiU  eorp«  of  ttachers  has  been  employed,  Including  Mr.  0.  P.  EzmsT 
M  Principal  of  Oommercial  Department  and  teacher  of  Bhetorio  and  Hiitory,  and 
M in  Sarah  Porter  at  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

Fall  Tsem.— The  Twentj*8econd  Tear  opens  with  the  Fall  Term,  Tnesday,  Sept.  6. 

Bbaxchis  to  bk  Taught. — Beginning  and  adranced  clawee  will  be  formed  in  all  the 
common  branches,  Including  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Penmanship,  Orthography,  Beading,  Drawing,  Yooal  Music,  Letter  Writing,  and  De- 
bating ;  also,  In  higher  branches,  Including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Surveying,  Ballroad  Engineering,  Latin,  Greek, 
History,  Bhetorio,  Bnglish  Gompof  Itlon,  etc. 

EzPXXSKS.— ^.80  per  week,  ineluding  tuition,  furnished  room,  table  board  and  book 
rent.    Many  pupils  bring  the  entire  expense,  including  ftiel,  light,  and  personal  wash 
ing,  within  this  sum,  93.80. 

Tim  or  ExTnAXon.— Students  can  enter  at  at  any  time,  and  select  their  own  classes, 
paying  fkt>m  time  of  entrance. 

The  superior  adrantages  offered  in  this  institution  for  the  rapid  and  thorough  mas- 
tery of  eyery  subject,  make  it  by  far  the  cheapest  school  or  college  in  existence. 

These  adT^ntages.  consist,  in  part,  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing invented  and  practiced  here ;  in  the  iact,  that  all  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  this 
institution,  and  selected  from  the  beet  of  those  trained  here,  each  one  for  his  or  her 
special  fitness  for  the  position  occupied ;  also  in  the  free  use  of  an  extensire  library 
and  apparatus. 

So  popular  are  these  methods,  inrented  and  pursued  here,  that  more  than  a  dozen  of 
our  graduates  are  carrying  on  paying  institutions  of  their  own,  using  the  same  meth- 
ods so  Car  rs  they  are  able.  Still,  the  original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effeotire 
methods  of  training  and  drill  Is  ever  in  advance  by  new  improTements,  and  by  employ- 
ing teachers  trained  especially  in  and  for  this  work  here. 

The  unequaled  success  of  our  students,  both  graduates  and  non-graduates,  in  all  the 
professions,  as  well  as  In  teaching  and  business,  gives  assurance  to  those  who  come 
here  of  like  success. 

In  most  cases  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables  the  teaoher  to  secure 
a  better  position,  with  Increased  wages,  enough  so  to  reimburse  him  or  her  speedily  for 
the  outlay. 

Our  students  come  in  competition  everywhere  with  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  of 
other  normal  schools,  who  have  spent  more  than  double  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  In  their  education ;  and  yet  those  trained  here  more  ftrequently  secure  the  best 
positions  and  retain  them  with  increased  salaries. 

Our  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  f^  to  all  applicants,  gives  fbll  information  on  all 
desirable  topies  pertaining  to  the  school. 

Address  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

8>lt  Principal  National  Normal  School. 
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Charter  Oak  Deiik. 


i  MAPS.  CHARTS  AND  SCHOOI.  SUPPXIES, 

:  Blackboards,  Blackboard  Slating,  Blackboard  Erasers  and  every 

V  thing  used  in  the  Schoolroom. 

eography  Made  Easy  by  Models  or  Relief  Map 

Every  School  and  Family  should  have  them. 

Don't  tail  to  examine  this  Byatem  of  teaohing  Geography, 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  M'f 'g  Co., 

HCINNATI,     ST.  LOUIS,     PHIIiAIJELPHIA,     IHDUHAPOUS 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 


LEBANON5  WARBEN  COUNTT,  OHIO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


TBACHSB8.— A  tail  oorpi  of  teachers  has  been  employed,  inclading  Mr.  0.  P.  Edisst 
aa  Principal  of  Commercial  Department  and  teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  History,  and 
Miss  Sarah  Porter  as  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

Fall  Txbm.— The  Twenty- Second  Tear  opens  with  the  Fall  Term,  Tuesday,  Sept.  6. 

Bbajtcbks  to  bb  Tauobt.— Beginning  and  adranced  classes  will  be  formed  In  all  the 
common  branches,  including  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Penmanship,  Orthography,  Reading,  Drawing,  Yooal  Mnsic,  Letter  Writing,  and  De- 
bating ;  also,  in  higher  branches,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Surreying,  Railroad  Engineering,  Latin,  Greek, 
History,  Rhetoric,  Inglish  Oomposltion,  etc. 

SzPBKBES.— 13.80  per  week,  inoIndlDg  tuition,  ftimished  room,  table  board  and  book 
rent.    Many  pnpils  bring  the  entire  exjtense,  including  fuel,  light,  and  personal  wash 
ing,  within  this  sum,  93.80. 

TiMB  or  Ebtbamob.— Students  can  enter  at  at  any  time,  and  select  their  own  classes, 
paying  Arom  time  of  entrance. 

The  superior  adrantages  offered  in  this  institution  for  the  rapid  and  thorough  mas- 
tery of  erery  subject,  make  it  by  far  the  cheapest  school  or  college  in  existence. 

These  advantagea  consist,  in  part,  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  Inatruction  and  train- 
ing invented  and  practiced  hers ;  in  the  fact,  that  all  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  this 
institution,  and  selected  from  the  best  of  those  trained  here,  each  one  for  his  or  her 
special  fitness  for  the  position  occupied ;  also  in  the  free  use  of  an  eztenslTe  library 
and  apparatus. 

So  popular  are  these  methods,  iuTented  and  pursued  here,  that  more  than  a  dozen  of 
OBr  graduates  are  carrying  on  faying  institutions  of  their  own,  using  the  same  meth- 
ods so  far  rs  they  are  able.  Still,  the  original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effectira 
methods  of  training  and  drill  is  ever  in  adrance  by  new  improrements,  and  by  employ- 
ing teachers  trained  especially  in  and  for  this  work  here. 

The  unequaled  success  of  our  students,  both  graduates  and  non*gradnates,  in  all  the 
professions,  as  well  as  in  teaching  and  business,  gives  assurance  to  those  who  come 
here  of  like  success. 

In  most  cases  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables  the  teacher  to  secure 
a  better  position,  with  increased  wages,  enough  so  to  reimburse  him  or  her  speedily  for 
the  outlay. 

Our  students  come  in  competition  everywhere  with  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  of 
other  normal  schools,  who  have  spent  more  than  double  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  their  education ;  and  yet  those  trained  here  more  f^quently  secure  the  beet 
positions  and  retain  them  with  increased  salaries. 

Our  Oatalogue,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  gives  fttll  information  on  all 
desirable  topics  pertaining  to  the  school. 

Address  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

8-lt  Principal  National  Normal  School. 


THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

LADOGA,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  IND. 


WILL  BB  OPBJ>fED  SEPTEMBER  6,  1876. 


PREPARATORY,  TEACHERS  COMMERCIAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 

AND  CLASSICAL, 

ClaSBes  will  be  organized  every  term,  adapted  to  the  advancement  of 
all  in  attendance. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  etery  one  will  be  accoznmo- 
dated  with  rooms  and  board. 

CxpeiUMWI  1^99  than  at  any  similar  institution  offering  equ&l  advan- 
tages for  original  study,  thorough  investigation,  and  individual  growth. 


mcovBAazKa  fbospicts. 

From  the  first,  the  prospect  has  been  decidedly  encouraging;  but  ai 
the  time  for  opening  approaches,  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  movement  bid  fair  to  be  more  than  realized. 

A  SclentlflC  Class  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  This  announcement  was  made  about  two  months  ago,  and  such 
has  been  the  interest  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  assurance  we  now  have  of 
an  excellent  class,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  full  line  of 
illtutrative  apparatus,  including  a  splendid  skeleton,  a  manikin  of  the 
best  manufacture,  globes,  maps,  charts,  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus complete,  and,  indeed,  every  desirable  facility  for  the  illustration 
of  every  branch.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  Encyclopedias,  Histories  nor 
general  reference  books,  upon  any  subject  of  the  course. 

A  Classic  Class  will  be  regulai*ly  organized  the  second  year; 
but  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  study  of  both  Latin  and  Greek 
the  first  year. 

Every  person  desiring  a  thorough  practical  education  should  write  at 
once  for  our  Prospectus,  which  gives  full  particulars  concerning  the 
School. 

Address,  until  the  15th  of  August,  at  Lebanon,  Warren  county  Ohio ; 
after  that  date  at  Ladoga,  WABBEN  DABST,  or 

W.  F.  HABPEB, 
&-2t  Associate  Principals. 


Kidpatli's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan, 
embracing  the  features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are  divided  into 
PKRIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican History  The  Objective  Methods  of  presenting  Historical  Facts  is 
pursued  throughout,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 


PRIOI  LIST.                                                               BotaU. 

Arrad'^mte  Rdltlan.  47A  nn.  OotA.TO SI. 75 

1     11.16     1     S  .85     1     Sl.OO 

Qnunmar  School  Edition,  360  pp.  12  mo...    1.25 

1          .83     1         .6?     1         .76 

COMMENDATIONS. 

From  W.  B.  HOUOHTON,  A.  M .,  Profesaor  of  History,  Ind.  State  UniTertitj.— Tlie 
book  if  ona  that  itndenti  will  delight  in ;  the  stjle  is  fltacinating ;  the  Charts  are  in* 
valnahlt. 

Vrom  0.  M.  TODD,  Snpt,  Delaware  Co.,  Ind.— It  is  the  best  text -book  on  the  snl^ect 
I  hare  ever  examined. 

From  S.  H.  BUTLIB,  Snpt.  Public  Schools,  Attica,  Ind.^This  work  needs  bnt  an 
Impartial  examination  to  conTince  the  most  skeptical  of  its  snperiorty. 

For  Descriptive  Circnlars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  tall  Particnlars,  address 

8-tf  JOHnBS  BBOTHEBS  A  CO.»  Oincinnati  or  Chicago. 


! 

Sntirely  Be-writtent  Elegantly  XUostrated  I 


LESSONS  in  LANGUAGE. 


I.    Deslgrnetl  for  elilldreii  nliie  to  eleveii  years  of  a^e* 

pi.   €oiitaiiifl|160  i^radetl  exerelsoa— one  year's  work. 

III.   Contains  26  bandsome  Illustrations  as  snbjeets  for  eompo- 
sltlon  wrltlngr* 

IY«   It  irl^«*  A  practleal  tratnlngr  tn  lanynage  and  PREPARES 
pnpUs  for  tbe  study  of  grammar. 

T.  If  nsed  aecordingr  ^  ^^  desigrn*  WE  GVARAITTEE  tbat  com- 
position writinirf  letter^  writlni^,  proper  nse  of  eapitaki 
and  pnnetnation  marks,  ete.»  will  be  made  so  interesting 
tbat  ebildren  will  be  fascinated  witb  tbese  exercises. 

TI.    Price  50c.  Introduction  and  examination  price  S5c.  Wortii 
twice  tbe  amount  to  aii^  teacber. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

0-9t  Cblcaffo. 


The  Latest  and  Best  School  Speakers. 

THE  TOUNO  AHEBIOA  SPEAKER.— Fur  the  younger  oImmb  Id  lehoola,  Ljombi, 
Temperance  Societies,  etc.    By  J.  B.  Stphbb.    75c. 

THE  AMEBIOAN  POPuLAB  SPEAEEB.— For  the  nee  of  Schools,  Lyceomi,  T»* 
perance  Societies,  etc.    By  J.  B.  Stphbb.    91.25. 

THE  OOMPBEHENSITB  SPEAEEB.— For  Schoolf,  Academiee,  Lyceunu,  ete.  By 
Hbrrt  T.  Ooatbb.  si. 50.  This  1b  need  In  the  pnblic  echooli  of  Philadelphia,  tai 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  beat  prirate  eehools  and  acad^ 
miei  all  over  the  country.  It  !■  admirably  adapted  for  um  as  a  reader  In  the  higher 
elassea. 

BLAIB*S  BHETOBIO— University  Edition.  8to,  sheep,  ^.75.  Blair  still  remsist 
the  standard  authority  on  rhetoric,  as  the  continued  use  of  his  work  in  the  beit 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  testify.  A 

THE  MOST  IMPOBTANT  TEXT-BOOK  PUBLISHED  OF  LATE  TZABS.-Sodal 
Science  and  National  Economy.  By  Bobkrt  Ellis  Tbompson,  Professor  of  Social 
Scienee  to  the  UniTersity  of  PennsylTania.  12mo,  cloth,  extra,  fl.60.  This  is  tbi 
only  text-book  on  the  subject  that  advocates  the  policy  of  a  protectiTs  tariff.  It 
has  already  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  best  colleges  and  academies  in  tte 
country,  and  has  received  the  indorsements  of  the  best  educators  and  professon. 

STANDABD  WOBES  ON  MATHEMATICS.— BonnecasUe's  MensnratloD.  12  ■«, 
cloth,  tl.25.  Oummere's  Surveying,  by  Jobn  Oummbbb,  A.  M.  Containing  thi 
Theory  and  Practice,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  perspicuous  system  of  Plane  TrigraoB' 
•try.  Serenteenth  edition,  carefully  rsTised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  f  2.  Lewises  Plaa* 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  including  the  Construotion  of  the  Auxiliary  Tablet,  a 
^  concise  traet  on  the  Conic  Sections  and  the  Principles  of  Spherical  Prujection.  By 
Enoch  Lkwis.    8to,  tl.75. 

AINSWOBTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONABT.— An  English-Latin  and  a  Lattn-Snglkk 
Dictionary,  especially  adapted  to  use  in  academies  and  schools.  This  work  li  m 
well  Icnown  as  scarcely  to  need  a  notice.  Its  continued  use,  both  in  England  tid 
this  country,  is  proof  of  its  excellence.    8vo,  |3.76. 

COMLT'S  SPELLING  BOOK.— Compiled  with  a  view  to  render  the  art  of  spcUiiK 
and  reading  easy  and  pleasant  to  children.    By  John  Oomlt.    20  cents. 

HAZBN*S  SPBLLEB  AND  DEFINES.    18mo,  25  cento. 

Jl9*Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  •• 
receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  We  publish  many  other  raluable  sohool  booki, 
and  solicit  correspondence  with  teachers.  A  descriptive  oatalqgne  of  oar  school  psb- 
Uoations  will  be  sent  on  application.  POBTEB  A  COATBS, 

8-lt  822  Chestnust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

A  Complete  Li1)rar7  in  1^  Volumes. 

IndispensaMe  to  every  Student,  Teacher,  Minuter ;  to  every  one  thftt 
reads,  to  every  one  that  mingles  in  society,  and  to  every  one  that  needs 
a  comprehensive  Reference  Library. 

Although  it  has  cost  the  publishers  over  $300,000  to  prepare  the  mate- 
rial, and  has  enlisted  the  labor  of  the  most  thorough  scholars  of  our  age, 
yet  it  is  furnished  at  a  price  which  every  one  can  reach. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

In^extra  Cloth,  per  vol.       -           -           -  -           -           .$600 

In  Library  Xicather,  per  vol.     -           -           -  -           -           6  00 

In  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  per  vol.             -  -           -           -      7  00 

In  Half  Russia,  extra  gilt,  per  vol.       -           -  -           -          8  00 

In  Full  Morocco,  Antique,  gilt  edges,  per  vol.  -           -           -    10  00 

In  Full  Russia,  per  vol.             -           -     .      -  -           -         10  00 

The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  is  sent,  express  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 
Canvassing  Agents  wanted.    Address 

[By  T.  C.  S.]  D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

7-2t  649  and  651  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  FERTICH 


IS  SAID  TO  BE  INDIANA'S 


MOST  POPULAR  INSTITUTE  WORKER. 


Teachers  pronounced  his  lecture,  last  year,  the  best  they  ever  heard. 
Until  next  January  he  will  devote  all  his  time  to  Normal  and  Institute 
Work.  His  specialties  are  Reading^  Composition^  School  Management  and 
Arithmetic.  Sy  arranging  for  an  Elocutionary  Entertainment,  his  ser- 
vices can  he  secured  at  very  little  cost.    Address  him  at  Muncie,  Ind. 

8-8t 

The  Cheapestf  Best  and  Largest  Type  Shakspeare  ever  published  in  One 
Volume.    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations.    Price  only  $6,  Complete, 

THE  FIBESIDE  SHASSPBABE. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

WM.  SHAKSPBAEE, 

With  a  full  and  Comprehensive  Life ; 

A  History  of  the  Early  Drama;  an  Introduction  to  each  Play;  the  Readings 
of  Former  Editions ;  Glossarial  and  other  notes,  etc.,  etc., 

FROM  TBS  WORKS  OV 

GOLLIBB,  KNIGHT,  DTOE,  BOUCS,  HALLIWELL, 

HUNTIB,  BIGHABD30N,  YSBPLANGK,  aod  HUPSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK. 

At  R  great  expense  the  Pablisheri  hare  determined  to  Imne  a  Poponlar  Bdltlon  of 
onr  Greateft  English  Poet.  The  type  la  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  in  a 
Tolnme  of  the  sise,  and  the  illustrations  are  ttom  the  world-renowned  artist,  Boydell, 
and  others,  and  are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character,  unsurpassed  in  excellence. 
The  paper  is  of  fine  quality,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  ii  done  on  the  Gazton  presi 
of  Messrs.  Sherman  ft  Go. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  Tery  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  Instead 
of  large  proflits. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  20  Parts,  each  part  containing  two  Large,  Handsome 
Illustrations,  at  30  cents  per  part.  The  price  of  the  work  complete,  in  Fine  Hall 
Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  dilt  Stamp,  Marble  Edges,  is  only  $9. 

The  work  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

5-ly— K  Address  GHAS.  H.  DAYIS  ft  GO.,  Philadelphia. 

"        TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M..... ». tl  00 

The  Teachers'  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hinu  to  Young  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1  2S 

Lessons  in  Directs — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  B.  A.  Shelden....... ....do.    1  76 

School  GoTernment— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  6.  Sewell,  A.  M .....elo    1  60 

Education  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  G.  Bracktt f, ...do    1  75 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Ghance  fqr  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Glarke,  M.  D.  do.    1  8ft 
Sex  in  Education^a  reply  te  the  abore  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.    1  86 
The  Buildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Glarke,  M.  D do.    1  26 

Any  of  the  abore  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  STBWABT  ft  GO.,  80  West  Wathington  st. 


THE  MOST  POPULAK  SCHOOL  BOOKS  NOW  PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE  SERIES. 


Lanouaqe  Primes 

Language  Lessons 

School  Composition., 
Progressive  Grammar—. 


Retail.     Introduction,  Exchange. 

40  cents.        27  cents.  20  cents. 

,60  cents.        34  cents.  25  cents. 

50  cents.        84  cents.  25  cents. 

75  cents.        50  cents.  88  cents. 


THEIR  PLACE  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  Primer  is  used  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Years  op  Grades. 

The  Language  Lessons  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

The  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth. 


Foreign  Teftimony  to  the  Iferiti  of  Barpor'i  La&gnftgo  Serin. 

From  M.  Buisson,  Fellow  of  the   Uuiversiiy  qf  France, 

Prof.  Bwlnton'B  two  lower  books  (Langnage  Primer  and  Langiiage  LeMona)  ar«,  tm 
far  aa  we  know,  the  boldest  and  moet  methodical  attempt  to  replace  grammatical  for* 
malism  bj  the  living  a«d  concrete  study  of  language. 

In  the  exercises  gfren  In  these  books  the  starting  point  is  not  the  isolated  iportf,  bat 
always  the  amUmo*  as  the  embodiment  of  a  thought,  in  no  case  is  an  a  priori  defiBitloa 
laid  down;  on  the  contrary,  illnstratiTe  examples  are  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  by 
the  examination  of  these  he  is  led  to  form  his  own  definition.  Thus,  for  fnatano*,  la 
communicating  a  primary  notion  of  the  preposition,  the  teacher  takes  a  book,  and 

C lacing  it  by  tarn  o»,  imder,  in,  fuar^  away  /roi»,  the  table,  asks,  In  each  case,  where 
I  the  book?    What  rslotiow  is  there  between  book  and  table?    In  this  way  it  is  ao  eaaj 
task  to  couTsy  the  idea  that  the  office  of  the  preposition  is  to  denote  relationship. 

Again,  take  the  method  of  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  eompooent  members,  and 
these  again  into  primary  and  secondary  parts;  by  the  procedure  set  forth  in  theee  text 
books  the  teacher  gives  the  pupil  the  detached  elements,  and  requires  him  to  combine 
them  into  a  whole.  For  instance:  "Washington  was  oommander-ln -chief  of  the  A.naer- 
lean  army;  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia;  Washington  was  born  in  I7S2;  Wash- 
IngtOB  caused  the  surrender  of  an  English  general;  the  place  of  surrender  waa  York- 
town;  the  general  was  named  CornwalUs,  etc.;  combine  these  propositions  into  a  aiagle 

sentence.*' 

In  the  process  of  building  the  sentence  the  pupil  will  learn  far  better  than  by  any 
formal  definition  the  true  nature  of  the  personal  pronoun,  the  relative,  the  participle, 
etc.  This  is  the  spirit  that  Tlvifles  these  books,  and  thair  execution  is  marked  by  ex- 
traordinary tact.  There  is  a  most  serviceable  exercise  of  which  the  author  makes  great 
use.  The  task  being  done,  the  pupils  are  required  to  exchange  papers  and  crltieiae 
their  mates*  papers  with  reference  to  spelling,  punctuation,  style,  and  thought,  in  a 
short  letter  addressed  to  the  teacher.  Several  models  of  such  letters  of  criticism  ara 
given  in  these  books. 

We  may  farther  observe  that  practical  composition  in  every  case  follows  the  state- 
ment  of  prlaciples,  aftd  the  pupil  works  his  own  way  into  grammar  by  the  actual 
handling  of  speech.  Swinton's  method  is  the  inductive  method  applied  with  wonderful 
skill  to  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue. 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers OB  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price.    Address 
7-tf  J.  M.  OLLOTT,  Indianapolis. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

TO  SCHOOL  TBUSTEES. 

If  you  intend  to  change  the  text  in  Geography,  it  is  wise  to  get  the 
latest  and  best  published,  for  the  reason  that  changes  in  text-books  should 
not  be  too  frequent.  Harper's  School  Geography  is  the  lateaij  whether  it 
ia  the  beat  or  noij  we  leave  the  teachers  and  trustees  to  judge.  It  com- 
bines Political  and  Physical  Geography  in  one  book.  It  presents  Politi- 
cal and  Physical  Maps  separately.  Commerce  is  the  leading  thought. 
The  topography  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  book  extant.  The 
illustrations  are  brilliant,  expensive,  and  fdll  of  instruction. 


OPIHIOHS   OF  TAI<rB. 

From  Indiana  School  JoubnaLj  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor. — "  "We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  ie  excellent,  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 


Prom  T.  J.  Chabltok,  Sup't.  Schools,  Yincennes,  Ind. — "Por  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  suc- 
cessfully Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  &  Brothers 
for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 


Harper's  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Yincennes  School  Board 
May  12, 1876. 

From  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — "  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  For  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 

Harper's  Oeography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  10th  of  May. 

Harper's  Geography^  in  all  its  details,  shows  that  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical teacher,  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  the  class  room  are  thoroughly 
familiar. 

Retail  price,  $1.80;  Introductory,  $1.20;  Exchange,  90  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

7-tf  Indianapolis. 


PENMANSHIP. 


-:o:- 


M.  HA  WORTH'S  Copy-«Ilp  System  ii  the   only  FBEB   HAND  sjtUm 

of  Penmanship  pnbllibed.  --      ^ 

Primary  Copy  Sips,  Betail   Price, 80  cesta 

-    ^   *•       ^,   *^  *'         Introductory. 20  ecaii 

Intermediate  Copy  Slips,  Betail  Price, 45  ecats 

^  •*  ^  **^      Introdaotory SO  eeato 

Manual  of  Penmanship, 80  eenta 

BUICKBOARD    STRIPS, 

OonslBtlng  of  Larse  Oapltali,  for  the  top  of  Blackboards,       ....       $2.00 
49-For  sale  at  J.  B.  HUNT'S,  60  Bast  Washington  Stroet.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^tf MARIETTA  HA  WORTH,  Liberty,  Ind, 

0".  H.  HTJI^-TT  cto  OO., 

OlNTEMi  BOOE  8f  •!■, 

WHOUEIALB  AKD  BBTAIL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

THEOLOaiCAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  B00Z8, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  yariety  of  German  books  ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

IISr]3lJ^I>if  A.POi:.IS,  II^D. 

TSAOHKBS.— Best  Dtoconnts   giyen,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teacher*  %m   oeeupy 
▼IsMaff  the  eity.  6-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  erery  Department  of  the  Uniyerilty.  Terms  la  the 
regular  course,  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  7,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  SOth,  1877. 


Continues  nine  months.  From  September  1st  to  7th,  will  be  deroted  to  the  exaai* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  Unlyersity  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fer  the 
adsiiBsion  of  students  to  the  Uniyerslty  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  haye  named,  without  re-ezamination.  The  study  of  Ore^ 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman' Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  saae 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  priyileges  as  gentlemen. . 

liEMVEIi  RlOfSS,  President* 

For  catalogues  or  Information,  address  B.  0.  FOSTEB, 

Joair  I.  MoKmisox,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  TruHlees.  Bloomlngion,  Ind 


CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 


THE  PENNSTLYAKIA  BAILBOAD,  the  great  Trunk  Line  and  Fast  Bonte  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  most  direct,  conyenient,  and  economical  way  of  reaching 
Philadelphia  and  this  great  Exhibition  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Its  trains  to 
and  ttom  Philadelphia  will  pass  through  a  Grand  Centennial  Depot,  which  the  Oom* 
pany  hare  erected  at  ^he  main  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  Grounds  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers  who  wish  to  stop  at  or  start  from  the  numerous  large  betels  con- 
tiguous to  this  station  and  the  Exhibition — a  oonTenience  of  the  greatest  value  to  yis- 
Itors,  and  afforded  exclnslTely  by  the  Pennsylrania  Bailroad,  which  is  the  only  line 
running  direct  to  the  Centennial  Buildings.  Excursion  trains  will  also  stop  at  the 
Encampment  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  Elm  station,  on  this  road. 

The  Pennsylrania  Bailroad  is  the  grandest  railway  organization  in  the  world.  It 
controls  seyeu  thousand  miles  of  roadway,  forming  continuous  lines  to  Philadelphia, 
l^ew  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  oyer  wnioh  luxurious  day  and  night  cars  are 
run  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisyille,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Cleyeland,  and  Erie,  without  change. 

Its  main  line  is  laid  with  double  and  third  tracks  of  heayy  steel  rails  upon  a  deep  bed 
of  broken  stone  ballast,  and  its  bridges  are  all  of  iron  or  stone.  Its  passenger  trains 
are  equipped  with  eyery  known  improyement  for  comfort  and  safety,  and  are  run  at 
faster  speed  for  greater  distsnces  than  the  trains  of  any  line  on  the  continent.  The 
Company  has  largely  increased  its  equipment  for  Centennial  travel,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  build  in  Its  own  shops  locomotiyes  and  passenger  cars  at  short  noticev  suffi- 
cient to  fully  accommodate  any  extra  demand.  The  unequaled  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Company  guarantee  the  most  perfect  accommodations  for  all  its  patrons 
during  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  magnificent  scenery  for  which  the  Pennsylyania  Bailroad  is  so  Justly  celebrated 
presents  to  the  traveler  over  Us  perfect  roadway  an  ever  changing  panorama  of  river, 
mountain  and  landscape  views  unequaled  in  America. 

The  Eating  Stations  6n  this  line  are  unsurpassed.  Heals  will  be  fUmished  at  suit- 
able hours  and  ample  time  allowed  for  enjoying  them. 

ipxeursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  will  be  sold  at  all  principal  Bailroad  Ticket 
OflicMB  in  the  West,  Northwest,  Southwest. 
Be  sure  that  your  tickets  read  via  the  Great  Pennsylvania  Boute  to  the  Centennial. 
FBANE  THOMSON,  D.  M.  BOYD.  Jb., 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent, 


CONDENSED  TIME  TABLE  OF  THROUGH  TRAINS. 


April  16, 1876. 
Indianapolis  Time. 

Centennial 
Express. 

Day 
Express. 

Fast  Line. 

Lv.  Indianapolis 

9.10  a.  m. 
11.66    " 
12.36  p.  m. 

2.60  p.  m. 

2.60  p.  m. 

4.04  p.  m. 

6.10  p.  m^ 

2.00  a.m.'    . 
11.30  a.m. 

6.26  p.  m. 

9.07  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

6.46  p.m. 

6.16  a.  m. 

6.66  p.  m. 
7.63  p.  m. 
8.26  p.  m. 

4.06  a.  m. 

Ar.  Cambridge  City 

6.23  a.  m. 

**    Bichmond.  •••••....•••..• 

7.07  a.  m. 

**    Davton...... 

*•    Urbana 

10.14  p.  m. 
11.08  p.  m. 
12.46  a.  m. 

7.60  a.  m. 

3.66  p.  m. 

7.36  p.  m. 

9.07  p.  m. 

7.20  p.  m. 
10.20  p.  m. 

9.10  a.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 

•*    Columbus 

12.00  m. 

**    Pittsburgh 

7.16  p.  m. 
8.46  a.  m. 

**    Harrisburg 

"    Baltimore 

7.36  a.  m. 

*'    Washington 

**    Philadelphia  ........m.. 

**    Boston 

9.02  a.  m. 

7.36  a.  m. 

10.26  a.  m. 

9.06  p.  m. 

Pullman  Drawing  Boom  and  Sleeping  Cars,  Indianapolis  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  without  change.  §  || 

The  only  direct  line  running  trains  to  the  Kxibition  Groands. 

49rExcursion  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  information,  and  copy  of  *'  Centennial  Excur- 
sion Boute  Book,"  may  be  obtained  at  the  Union  Depot  Ticket  Olfice,  or  at  City  Olfice, 
Bates  House  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

J.  B.  BBOWN,  G.  B.  GIBSON,  W.  L.  O'BBIEN, 

Pass.  Ag.,  Gen.  Trav.  Agt.,  Gan.  P.  ft  T.  Agt., 

6-4t       Indianapolis,  Ind.  Cihoinnati,  0.  Oolvkbus,  0. 
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THE   NORTHERN    INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESSJNSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter 
with  941  Stadents  EnroUed. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendanoe. 


/ 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  fVom  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  99;  third  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  876.    The  present  term,  941  names  ly^e  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

DepartmentB — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  GoUegpate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  thwt  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advaneed  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


SzpensoB  are  less  here  tl&n  at  any  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  Aimished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

W^ToT  farther  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  •    H.  B.  BBOWIf,  Prindpol. 

2-tf 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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A  PROFESSIONAIi  SCHOOIi, 

Established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  whjch  isj 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATEKCERTIVICATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced,  teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Frincipalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  frecy  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

Spring  Term  will  open  March  29  and  olose  Jnne  27. 

For  further  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Prest 


THE  ITATIOITAL  SEIUES. 


THIS  SERIES,  DumberlDg  nearly  400  yolumee,  is  the  moat  ezteneiTe,  the  mottooA* 
plele  in  erery  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the  most 
universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  Oollege  Text  Books  erer  issued  bj  •  siivh 
publishing  house-    It  includes,  among  others,  the  following: 


Parker  ft  Watson^s  National  Readers. 

Parker  &  W^tson^s  National  Spellers. 

Montelth  ft  McNally's  Geographies. 

Darles*  Complete  Mathematics. 

Olark's  EDglish  Grammars. 

Emma  Willard's  Histories. 

Beers's  Bound-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy 

Jaryis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Chemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Cleveland's  Compendlnms  of  Literature. 

Pixel's  French  Course. 

Ohapman's  American  Drawings. 


Watson's  Independent  Beadera. 
Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 
Monteith's  Independent  Geogn^phy. 
Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 
Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  G-rammar. 
Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Sdenes. 
Wood's  Botonlst  and  Floriat. 
Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Worman's  Frenob  Echo. 
Worman's  German  Series. 
Searing's  Yirgil  s  Aneld. 
Jepson's  Music  Readers. 
Folsom's  Logical  Book-keepfsff. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHEES*  LIBRARY. 

In  80  Tolumes,  beaded  by  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  of  all  A.  Barnes  ft  Co.'s  publications  will  be  tat 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  "  National  Teachers*  Monthly  "  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  thi 
best  professional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  fl  per  annum. 


A  S.  BABNES  &  CO.,  Educational  Pablishdrs, 
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111  and  113  William  St.,  New  Tork. 
118  and  US  Stote  St.,  Chicago. 
Ill  Camp  St  ,  New  Orleans. 


THE  BEST  INK. 

The    Hawlson   Wvitins   Inlis 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  sold  at  retail  ifl 
New  York  City  alone  during  the  past  year,  among  the  leading  BuHsS 
and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their  merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming 
It  permanent  black  color  soon  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK  gi^^s  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  iow- 
ing  ink,  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Fluid.  Harrison's  Car- 
mine Ink  and  Mucilage,  also  of  first  quality.  Orders  for  any  quantity 
promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO., 
8-6m— K Office,  16  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  &  pTgramling, 

MERCHANT    TAILOES, 

AND  DXALSB8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

mnv  wnxMwmn  MtMi; 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  S5  East  Washington  Street, 

1S9USAF0JJS.  ISD. 


(0(1- LIMITED.) 
4  N  CRUMP,  ^'"t"'  ^r'l-  5^d  and  Elm  Ave.  Philadelphia. 

Situated  within  150  yarde  of  Centennial  Buildings  und  R.  R.  Depot. 

M9i9i  mmi  MestmarMat  99  Eursj^oaa  Ftoa, 

WITH    CAPiCITjr    FOB 

4000  GUESTS, 

11,10 1«  Daf  for  Loil|lng,  afld  Mali  lor  li  Ceott  ir  mire,  to  Salt  Pitrooi, 

)ine  may  be  secured  in  Advance.    Tickets  eeot  b;  Express,  C.  O,  D.,  or  by  Hail  on 
receipt  of  Check, 

ACCOMMODATION  OP 
'AHILIES,  GLUBS,  SOCIETIES  AND  EXCURSIONISTS  4  SPECIALTY. 

Addreis 

JOHN  CRUMP, 
6-81  General  Sup't. 


ScRiBNER's  Educational  series. 


Sheldon's  Readers,  Gutot's  Geographies, 

Fblter's  Arithmetics,  Tenney's  Zoologies, 

Cooley's  Physical  Science,         W.  &  S.  Copy  Books, 
Vere  Foster's  Drawing,  Guyot's  Wall  Maps, 

Sheldon's  Object  Lessons,  Composition  and  Rhstobic. 


Among  the  NEW  BOOKS  may  be  named 

SHELDON'S  Readers. 

By  B.  A.  Shsldom,  A.M.,  Preiident  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.T- 


CRAPED   SERIES. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader,  80  pages,    - 
Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader,  192  pages.    - 
Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader,  224  pages, 
Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader,  386  pages,  - 
Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader,  459  pages,  - 
Sheldon  's  New  Manual,  160  pp . ,  for  Teachers  only,    1 .00 

PHONIC  REAPINC- 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer,  60  pages, 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Charts,  10  Nos.,  Boards, 

This  beantifally  lllastrated  FiignieT  and  thei e  CharU  praeent  the  only  purely 
coarse  of  Primary  BtadUng  pahliehed  in  thla  country. 


BaiiiU. 

Introdactioa.     Kk. 

%  .25 

%  .17    f  .18 

.60 

.84        .35 

.75 

.60        .38 

1.26 

.84     .es 

1.50 

l.OO        .» 

1.00 

BMaU.      latML 

m 

$  .20     »  .15 

. 

5.00      8.90 

PROF.  GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intermediate,  bat  treating  Indnetrlal  and  Commercia] 
Geography  more  fally.    It  is  tA«  book  for  conntry  schools. 


CUYOT'S  SERIES  FOR  CRAPED  SCHOOLS. 


Guyot's  Elementary, 
Guyot's  New  Intermediate, 
Guyot's  Physical, 


B«tall. 

«  .75  $  .60 
1.60  1.00 
2.25      1.50 


%  .88 

.75 

1.18 


TENNETS  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

ns  elegant  Ulnstrations,  beantlfnl  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  the  snl^eet  y«t 
pablished.    Retail  price,  $9.60.    Examination  and  Introduction,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

The  most  elegant  in  the  world.    Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.    Send  for  descrip- 

tire  circulara. 

Hiram  Hadley,  THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

QmH  WeaUm  Agt,  tarns  tuUtrtu,  6Sd05  WMhingtcn  iSSC.,  CMoooo^  ML 

(6-8t.) 
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ValparaiBo,      -       -       Indiana. 

Cil.  TNKM  WtUi.  WPCX  AirU.KU,  t»t4i. 

^iiillirru-j[nill.-iii.i  |jonnnI  %^iiA  and  ijn.'smrss  jiuUlnlt 

II AS  1320  STUDENTS    IN   ATTENDAMCE, 

£73  more  Minn  any  prnvlous  torm,aiid  629  iiioio 

than  tho  oorrcsponiUng  torm  oTIast  ytur. 


atiiluon-  IW  Uic 


niiillixl  *lUl  utrrj 


:  ult  7ttim. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics 

Ray's  New  Algebras 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship 

Venables  U.  S.  History 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Ac, 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammar 

White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuratioo 
Ac,    &c. 


The  P«bll8li«n  IsTlto  ipedal  attoatlOB  to  the  foUowtag 

NEW  TEXT^BOOKS  aijd  BOOKS  for  TEi^CHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  !•  Regular  Rxtaxl  Price.  II.  Introduction  Puce- 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  III.  Bkcbakgb  Pkici 
ione'haHf  fUM  price)— "For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchangee  for  the  corrc»* 
ponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Sinprle  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introdaction,  «^ 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Tntrodaction  Price. 

Whitx*8  Manual  op  Arithmetic  (Jwt  pRbllihed)  con-         I«  11.         Ill* 

taining  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Models 
of  Analysis,  and  Ulustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 
FuUCloth ALOO      AUOO 

Schuyler's  Elements  OP  Geometry 1«50  1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 1«M>  1»13 

Ray's  DiPFERSNTiAL  AND  Integral  Calculus 8 .85  1*69 

Ray's  Surveying  and  Navigation 8.86  1 .89 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons .30  .82  •^^ 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric  1  cSS  .94         •^ 

Thalheimer's  History  op  England 1*60  I  .IS 

Norton's  Elements  op  Pht^sics 1  •  16  .84         -W 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners  . .   1*85  .94 

Duppet's  French  Literature 1 .00  .76 

Krusi's  Lipb  op  Pbstalozzi 8.85  8.86 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture .75  .76 

Hailman's  Lectures  on  History  op  Pedagogy .76  .75 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid .60  .50 

Smart's  Manual  op  Free  Gymnastics .80  .80 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn .85  •86 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1.86  1*85 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  ScBOOt 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principal*  »™ 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  (Snoianati  and  New  Toi 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.    BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

NBW  70SE.      PUBLISHERS.      OHIOAflO. 


LAflSf 

PUBLICATIONS. 


tea.ohb;r8! 

We  call  yOKr  atltrtfion  to  the  foUovring  very  important 
pablUatiimi  recent^  front  our  prea*. 


Peek's  Manual  of  Algebra 

■«Me'H  Al^brafe  Eqoatlona 

Pendleton's  Sclentlflc  A^enltore 

Barnes'  HIstoFj  or  France 

Martin's  CItII  OoTeniineiit  

Oilman's  general  Hlstorj 

Oilman's  English  Llteratare 

KaUonal  Sehool  81nger 

Bartlej's  School  Hymns 

Key  to  DaTles'  Legendre . 

Parrin's  Son^  of  Delight 

Baker's  Compfote  DrnwhiK  Book 

Baker's  Drawing  Models,  6  Noir.,  each. 
MonteitirHMapDranintcBrkKf  linglepr 
MouUeth'N  Map  Brawinit'  BI'kK,  double  pr 
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1.60 
1.26 
1.26 
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ScRiBNER's  Educational  Series. 

Sheldon  *s  Ebaders,  Guyot's  Gbooraphibb, 

Fblter's  Arithmetics,  Tenney's  ZooLoeiES, 

Cooley's  Physical  Science,         W.  &  S.  Copy  Books, 
!  Vere  Foster's  Drawing,  Guyot's  Wall  Maps, 

I  Sheldon's  Object  Lessons,  Composition  and  RnBiOBia 


Among  the  NEW  BOOKS  may  be  named 

SHELDON'S  Readers. 

By  B.  A.  Shsij>on,  A.M.,  Prerident  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  ILT. 


CRAPED   SERIES. 


Sheldon's  New  First  Reader,  80  pages,    - 
Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader,  102  pages.    - 
Sheldon's. New  Third  Reader,  224  pages, 
Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader,  836  pages,  - 
Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader,  459  ^^ges,  - 
Sheldon's  New  Manual,  160  pp.,  for  Teachers  only,    1.00 

PHONIC   REAPINC. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer,  60  pages, 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Charts,  10  Nos.,  Boards, 

This  beaatifblly  illostrated  lYImer  and  these  Ctiari$  present  the  only  pnrely  t%B»k 
coarse  of  Primary  Beaditmg  pablished  in  this  country. 


BctaU. 

iBtrodaetioii.   U, 
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%  .17  1  .IS 
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TENNEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

ns  elegant  illnstrations,  beautiful  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  tlM  subject  yit 
pablished.    Retail  price,  $3.60.    Bxamination  and  Introduction,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

The  most  elegant  in  the  world.    Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.    Send  for  desciil^ 

tive  circulars. 

Hiram  Hadley,  THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

OmH  WesUm  AgU  tamt  addrus,  63  d  06  WasMngton  St,,  CMeagOt  ^ 

(6-8t) 


PROF.  GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intermediate,  but  treating  Industrial  and  Commeidd 
Geography  more  folly.    It  is  Mtf  book  for  country  schools. 

CUYOT'S  SERIES  FOR  CRAPED  SCHOOLS, 

Guyot'b  Elementary, 9    •75    $  .60   t  -^ 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate,         -       -       -  1.50      1.00      .W 

Guyot's  Physical, 2.25      1.50     11^ 
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EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  Tl 

INDIANAPOLIS,    CINCl 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS  NOW  PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE  SERIES. 


Retail,    Tntroductioru  E^hange. 

liAVOUAOE  Primer 40  cents.        27  cents.  20  cents. 

Lanouaqe  LX880N8 60  cents.        84  cents.  25  cents. 

School  Composition . . 60  cents.        84  cents.  25  cents. 

Pbogressiye  Grammar*.^ 76  cents.       60  cents.  88  cents. 


THEIR  PLACE  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  Primer  is  used  in  the  Fourth  or  Pifth  Years  or  Grades. 

The  Language  Lessons  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

The  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth. 


Foreign  Testimony  to  the  Meriti  of  Harper's  Language  Seriesu 

From  M.  BuissON,  Fellow  of  the  Uuiveraity  qf  France. 

Prof.  Swinton'i  two  lower  books  (Language  Primer  and  Langaage  Leuons)  arv,  m 
far  as  we  know,  the  boldest  and  most  methodical  attempt  to  replace  grammatical  for- 
malism by  the  living  and  concrete  study  of  language. 

In  the  exercises  xiTen  la  tEese  books  the  starting  point  is  not  the  Isolated  wonf,  bat 
always  the  tenttnce  as  the  embodiment  of  a  Thought.  In  no  case  is  an  a  priori  deftnittoa 
laid  down;  on  the  contrary,  lllnstratiTv  examples  are  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  by 
the  examination  of  these  he  is  led  to  form  his  own  definition.  Thus,  for  instaoc*,  in 
communicating  a  primary  notion  of  the  preposition,  the  teacher  takes  a  book,  and 
placing  it  by  turn  om^  under ^  <»,  iMar,  aieay  from,  the  table,  asks,  in  each  case,  Wher* 
is  the  book?  What  relation  is  there  between  book  and  table?  In  this  way  It  is  an  easy 
task  to  convey  the  Idea  that  the  office  of  the  preposition  is  to  denote  relationship. 

Again,  take  the  method  of  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  component  members,  and 
these  again  into  primary  and  secondary  parts;  by  the  procedure  set  forth  in  these  text 
books  the  teacher  gives  the  pupil  the  detached  elements,  and  requires  him  to  combine 
them  into  a  whole.  For  instance:  "Washington  was  oommander>in -chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army ;  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia ;  Washington  was  born  In  1732 ;  Wash- 
ington caused  the  surrender  of  an  English  general;  the  place  of  surrender  was  Tork> 
town;  the  general  was  named  Oornwallis,  etc.;  combine  these  propositions  into  a  eingie 
sentence.*' 

In  the  process  of  building  the  sentence  the  pupil  will  learn  far  better  than  by  any 
formal  definition  the  I  me  nature  of  the  personal  pronoun,  the  relative,  the  participle, 
etc.  This  is  the  spirit  that  vivifies  these  books,  and  their  execution  is  marked  by  ex> 
traordlnary  tact.  There  is  a  most  serviceable  exercise  of  which  the  author  makes  great 
use.  The  task  being  done,  the  pupils  are  required  to  exchange  papers  and  criticise 
their  mates'  papers  with  reference  to  spelling,  punctuation,  style,  and  thought,  in  a 
short  letter  addressed  to  the  teacher.  Several  models  of  such  letters  of  criticism  are 
given  in  these  books. 

We  may  further  observe  that  practical  composition  in  every  case  follows  the  state- 
ment of  principles,  and  the  pupil  works  his  own  way  into  grammar  by  the  actual 
handling  of  speech.  8winton*s  method  is  the  Inductive  method  applied  with  wonderful 
skill  to  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue. 

Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduotion.lseat  to  teachers  and  school  nfll- 
cers  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price.    Address 
7-tf  J.  M.  OLLOTT,  IndianapoUft. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

^0  SCHOOL  TBUSTEES. 

If  you  intend  to  change  the  text  in  Geography,  it  is  wise  to  get  the 
latest  and  best  published,  for  the  reason  that  changes  in  text-books  should 
not  be  too  Trequent.  Harper's  School  Geography  is  the  latest,  whether  it 
ia  the  best  or  not,  we  leave  the  teachers  and  trustees  to  judge.  It  com- 
bines Political  and  Physical  Geography  in  one  hook.  It  presents  Politi- 
cal and  Physical  Maps  separately.  Commerce  is  the  leading  thought. 
The  topography  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  book  extant.  The 
illustrations  are  brilliant,  expensive,  and  full  of  instruction. 


OPIH^IOVS   OF  TAI.VE. 

Trom  Indiana  School  Journal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor. — "We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent,  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  §een  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 


From  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't.  Schools,  Vincennes,  Ind. — "  For  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  suc- 
cessfully Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  &  Brothers 
for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 


Harper's  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Vincennes  School  Board 
May  12, 1876. 

From  £.  S.  Hofkinb,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — "  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
It  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  For  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." • 

Harper^s  Oeoffraphy  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  10th  of  May. 

Harper^s  Geography,  in  all  its  details,  shows  that  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical teacher,  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  the  class  room  are  thoroughly 
familiar. 

Eetail  price,  $1.80;  Introductory,  $lj20;  Exchange,  90  cents. 

Address  J.  M,  OLCOTT, 

7-tf  Indianapolis. 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 

Teacher,  Advanced  Studtmt,  Intelligent  Family,  Literary  and  Ptofeaeiimel 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 


NATIONAL    RECOGNITION. 

rroD  th*  Olii«r  Joitlca  ot  Ih*  Dnlt^  Btataa. 
«,  D.  0.,  Ost.  n,  UTS.— The  book  hu  Ihwro  [iidlii»iin^I<  to  mrj  Ki 
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mriTEI  SIATSB  CSVTSHITUL,  1876. 
WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES* 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

WcbMcr'i  PFimarr  School  DictiaDuy,Ki4  EoEnTinp. 

Common  School         ■•  aj* 

"         High  School  "  397  " 

'■         Coununi  Home  "   with  Dumeioui  illuiti»[(>u  Bad  nuBr  viluUe  nMm 


SCRiBNER's  Educational  Series. 

Sheldon's  Readers,  Gxjyot's  Geoobaphies, 

FEiyTEK's  Arithmetics,  Tennby's  Zoologies, 

Coolet'b  Physical  Science,         W.  &  S.  Copy  Books, 
Vers  PoeTER*s  Drawing,  Guyot's  Wall  Maps, 

Sheldon's  Object  Lessons,  C!omfosition  and  Rhetoric. 


Among  the  NEW  BOOKS  may  be  named 

SHELDON'S  Readers. 

By  S.  A.  SmLDON,  A.M.,  Preddent  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oewego,  N.T. 

CRAPED   SERIES. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader,  80  pages,    - 
Sheldon's  New  Second  Readilr,  192  pages,    - 
Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader,  224  pages, 
Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader,  836  pages,  - 
Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader,  459  pages,  - 
Sheldon  's  New  Manual,  160  pp. ,  for  Teachers  only,    1 .00 

PHONIC  REAPIWO. 

I&eldon's  New  Phonic  Primer,  60  pages, 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Charts,  10  Nos.,  Boards, 

This  beantiftilly  illustrated  Prymgr  and  .thete  CharU  preBent  the  only  pnrely  Fhonic 
coarse  of  Primary  BeadUng  published  in  this  ooontry. 
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PROF.  GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intermediate,  bnt  treating  IndoBtrlal  and  Commercial 
Geography  more  f ally.    It  is  the  book  for  eoantry  schools. 

CUYOT'S  SERIES  FOR  CRAPED  SCHOOLS. 

Ratail.    IntredaeUon.    Kz. 

Guyot's  Elementary, $    .75   $  .50    $  .88 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate,         -       -       -  1.50      1.00       .75 

Guyot's  Physical, 2.26      1.50      1.18 


TENNEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

768  elegant  illostrations,  beaatifnl  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  the  snbject  yet 
pablished.    Retail  price,  (3.50.    Examination  and  Introdaction,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

The  most  elegant  in  the  world.    Prices  reduced  to  snit  the  times.    Send  for  descrip- 

tiTe  drcolars. 

Hiram  Hadlby,  THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

QfhH  WtUtm  Afft.,  tame  aOOrmt.  e5d6$  WatMnifton  St.-,  Chicago^  M. 


CENTENNIAL  EXHIBmON. 


THE  PEMNSTLYANIA  RAILBOAD,  tb«  great  Trunk  Line  and  TtMt  Bovte  of  tb* 
United  States,  will  be  the  moet  direct,  conyenient,  and  economical  way  of  reachiiis 
Philadelphia  and  thii  great  Exhibition  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Its  traioa  to 
and  from  Philadelphia  will  pass  through  a  Grand  Centennial  I>epot,  which  tha  Com- 
pany have  erected  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  Grounds  for  the  aecoisa*- 
dation  of  passengers  who  wish  to  stop  at  or  start  f^om  the  namerons  large  hatela  oon> 
tignons  to  this  station  and  the  Exhibition — a  oonTenience  of  the  greatest  Talae  to  ti*- 
itors,  and  afforded  exclasirely  by  the  PennsyWania  Railroad,  which  ia  the  onlj  liao 
mnning  direct  to  the  Centennial  Buildings.  Bzenrsion  trains  will  also  atop  mX  tbo 
Encampment  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  Elm  station,  on  this  road. 

The  PenqsylTania  Bailroad  is  the  grandest  railway  organisation  in  the  world.  It 
controls  seven  thousand  miles  of  roadway,  forming  continuous  lines  to  PhiladelplilA» 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  oyer  wnioh  luxurious  day  and  night  cmn  ar* 
run  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  LonisTiUe,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Golumboa,  Totodo, 
Clereland,  and  Erie,  without  change. 

Its  main  line  is  laid  with  double  and  third  tracks  of  heayy  steel  rails  upon  a  deep  bed 
of  broken  stone  ballast,  and  its  bridges  are  all  of  iron  or  stone.  Its  passenger  tralB* 
are  equipped  with  every  known  improTement  for  comfort  and  safety,  and  »re  nm  mt 
faster  speed  for  greater  distsnoes  than  the  trains  of  any  line  on  the  continent. 
Company  has  largely  increased  its  equipment  for  Centennial  travel,  and  will  be  pi 
pared  to  build  in  its  own  shops  looomotivee  and  passenger  oars  at  sbort  notice,  anfl- 
cient  to  tally  accommodate  any  extra  demand.  The  unequaled  resources  at  tbe  eoia> 
mand  of  the  Company  guarantee  the  moet  perfect  accommodations  for  all  its  patroae 
during  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  magnlHoent  scenery  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  is  so  Justly  eelel^tad 
presents  to  the  traveler  over  its  perfect  roadway  an  ever  changing  panorama.of  rfTer, 
mountain  and  landscape  views  unequaled  in  America. 

The  Eating  Stations  on  this  line  are  unsurpassed.  Meals  will  be  fUrnisbed  at  soit- 
able  hours  and  ample  time  allowed  for  enjoying  them. 

Excursion  TlcketSt  at  reduced  rates,  will  be  sold  at  all  principal  Bailroad  Ticket 
Offices  in  the  West,  Northwest,  Southwest. 

Be  sure  that  your  tickets  read  Ha  the  Great  Pennsylvania  Boute  to  the  Centenalal. 
FBANK  THOMSON,  D.  M.  BOYD,  J»., 

General  Manager.  GenM  Pass*r  ▲gent. 

CONDENSED  TIME  TABLE  OF  THKOUGH  TRAINS. 


April  16,  1876. 
Indianapolis  Time. 


Lv.  Indianapolis 

Ar.  Cambridge  City. 

"  Biohmond 

**  Dayton..... 

*'  Plqua « 

*(  Urbaha.. 

**  Columbus 

"  Pittsburgh 

**  Harrlsburg 

**  Baltimore 

**  Washington 

"  Philadefphia ,,.... 

"  Boston 
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Fast  Line. 
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Pullman  Drawing  Boom  and  Sleeping  Oars,  Indianapolis  to  Philadelphia  and  Hew 
York,  without  chaage. 
The  only  direct  line  running  trains  to  the  Exibition  Grounds. 

49'Excursion  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  Information,  and  copy  of  "  Centennial  Sxeiir-- 
sion  Boute  Book,"  may  be  obtained  at  the  Union  Depot  Ticket  Office,  or  at  City  Ottee, 
Bates  House  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

J.  B.  BBOWN,  G.  B.  GIBSON,  W.  L.  O'BBIBN, 

Pass.  Ag.,  Gen.  Trav.  Agt.,  Gen.  P.  A  T.  Agt., 

g-4t         IRDIAMAPOUS,  Inn.  ClHCXHMATI,  0.  COLUMBUl,  O. 


PENMANSHIP. 

:e: 

H.  HA  WORTH'S  €opy-«Iip  System  is  the   only  FRSl   HAHD  tystem 
of  Penmanship  pnbllahed. 

Prfmary  Copy  Sips,  Bet  All   Price, 80  eente 

'•  ^  ••         Introdactory, SO  cents 

Intermediate  Copy  Slips,  Retail  Price,        ......        4S  cents 

**  "  *^      Introdnctory, 80  cento 

Hanoml  of  Penmonsiilp, 80  cento. 

BliACKBOABD    STBIPS, 

Consisting  of  Large  Capitals,  for  the  top  of  Blackboards,        ....       $8.00 
J^For  sale  at  J.  B.  HUNT'S,  60  Bast  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

6-t^  MARIETTA  HAWOBTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 


OUfniL  BOOK  8T0B1, 

^  WHOLBIALI  AMD  BKTAXL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEZOLOSZCAL  ANB  IflSOELLANZOUS  BOOKS, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Ohnrches,  Day  SchooU  and  Sabbath 
Sehooli.    Also  a  good  Tariety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 


ft 

TBAOHXBS.— Host  Discoimts  giTen,  and  a  seat  and  desk  fmr  Teaohen  t*  eoev^ 
fllMBg  ths  eity.  6-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tnitlon  Free  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  UniTertity.  Termi  in  the 
regular  course,  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  7,  1876; 
Soeond  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  SOth,  1877. 


Oontinnes  nine  months.  From  September  1st  to  7th,  will  be  deroted  to  the  examl' 
nstlon  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  UniTersity  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  lisr  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  UniTersity  on  certificate  from  such  high  schopis  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re'ezamlnation.  The  study  of  Greek 
win  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  prlrileges  as  gentlemen. ^ 

UBMVIX  HOfi»,  PMstdent. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  0.  FOSTKB, 

Jobs  I.  Monnisox,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  Trustees.  BloomlngtOB,  Ind . 


THECENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

LADOGA,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.  IND. 


WILL  BE  OPENED  SEPTEMBER  5,  1876. 


ej: 


PREPARATORY,  TFACHERS'  COMMERCIAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 

AND  CLASSICAL, 

Classes  will  be  organized  every  term,  adapted  to  the  advancement  of 
all  in  attendance. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  every  one  will  be  aocommo- 
dated  with  rooms  and  board. 

£zp0]l0es  1^9  than  at  any  similar  instiiution  oWeriTig  equal  advan- 
tages for  original  study,  thorough  investigation,  and  individual  growtk. 


SMCOimAOXNa  fboshbcts. 

From  the  first,  the  prospect  has  .been  decidedly  encouraging;  bat 
the  time  for  opening  approaches,  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  movement  bid  fair  to  be  more  than  realized. 

A  SclentlflC  Class  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  £all 
term.  This  announcement  was  made  about  two  months  ago,  and  such 
has  been  the  interest  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  assurance  we  now  have  of 
an  excellent  class,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  Ml  line  of 
iUustrative  apparaitu,  including  a  splendid  skeleton,  a  manikin  of  the 
beet  manufacture,  globes,  maps,  charts,  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus complete,  and,  indeed,  every  desirable  facility  for  the  illustration 
of  every  branch.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  Encyclopedias,  Histories  nor 
general  reference  books,  upon  any  subject  of  the  course. 

JL  Classic  Class  will  be  regula/ly  organized  the  second  year; 
but  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  study  of  both  Latin  and  Greek 
the  first  year. 

Every  person  desiring  a  thoroiigh  practical  education  should  write  at 
once  for  our  Prospectus,  which  gives  full  particulars  concetning  the 
School. 

Address,  until  the  16th  of  August,  at  Lebanon,  Warren  county  Ohio ; 
after  that  date  at  Ladoga,  WABREN  DABST,  or 

W.  P.  HARPER, 
8-2t  Associate  Principals. 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

KBW  TOBE.      puBLisHEHs.      CEIOAQO. 


£«' 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TBA.OHERS1 

We  call  your  atlettlion  to  the  ftUowing  very  important 
publicatiotu  Teatntly  from  our  proa. 


Peck's  Msniul  of  iig^ni 

Hcmei>9  Algebraic  EqiutloDB 

PeDd]eton'8  Sclentlflc  A^cnttore 

Barnes'  Hlttorj  of  Fruee 

MbtUii'b  CItH  Goremment . 

Gilnuui'g  General  HlstoiT 


Gilman'i  EnfUsh  Utetatnre^ 

NaUonal  School  Singer 

Bartlej'g  School  Hymns 

Kbj  to  DftTleH'  LeKeudre 


Parrin'B  Songs  of  Delight 

Baker's  Complete  Drawing  Book 

Baker's  Drawing  Models,  5  Nog^  each... 
Hontelth's  Hap  Drawing  Bl'kg,  tingUptiot. 

HoDtleth'sHapDrawliMcBl'ks^dMblsprdoi. 

8-2t 


A.  B.  BASNES  A  00, 

I II  It  113  Wllllim  St.  New  Vorit,  w  N3  &  l\b  s'titB  St,  Chltigii. 


^^.UrgestlToittaJSci,^ 


*"*'»«»  »>CA^«*^* 


I 

i 

I 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter  term 
with  941  Students  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  ahove  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  foi*mer  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  thiiui  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  876.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  eaeh  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  4iccommodated. 


Xzpenses  are  less  here  tlian  at  any  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

l^rFor  farther  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWIf,  Principal. 

2-tf 


trmou  CHEismir  college 


THIS  is  a  first  class  Oollege,  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  inflaenoe  and  «(Boieno7, 
Tor  beanty  and  healthfhlness,  its  location  is  unsurpassed.    It  has 

A  Classical  Course,  72s"o»d^ 

■ 

A  Scientific  Course,  fss^^''"' 
An  Academic  Course  ssis? 


A  HOBMAI<  COUBSE,  embracing  all  those  branchss  required  for  a  8TATI 
OBRTIIIGATE,  will  be  added  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term,  March  8, 1876. 
The  following  inducements  are  offered  to  teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  teach  : 

1.  A  thorough  and  comprehenslTe  reriew  of  each  Ck>mmon  School  Branch. 

2.  Special  instruction  in  Tbeory  and  Praettee,  in  School  Management,  Dls> 
cipline.  Instruction,  and  in  the  use  of  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  etc. 

8.  The  special  Advantages  of  Collegiate  instruction  in  all  those  sciences  required 
for  a  State  License. 

i.  This  Normal  Department  will  be  under  the  personal  snperTislon  and  instruction 
of  the  President,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  extends  ever  a  pS" 
riod  of  sixteon  years'  successftal  work. 


0-A.IiEISr3DJLI^.  1876. 

Fall  Term  Commences... m.... • Sept.  6th. 

Winter  Term  Commences m...........' Deo.  6th. 

Spring  Term  Commences »,  Mar.  8th. 

Commencement  Exercises June  7th. 


Tuition. » I  6  to  f  8  00 

IncidenUls S  00      2  00 

Board..... « 24  to    42  00 

Books,  (about) 4  to      6  00 

Hlsoellaneous  Expenses .......... ....MM m..... 6  to    12  00 

Total 942  to  170  00 

Instruction  on  Piano  or  Organ,  extra. $10  00  per  Term. 

Use  of  Piano  or  Organ,  one  hour  a  day,  extra 2  00       ** 


T   A  ^T17C!  P^^^®  ^^*  same  course  of  study,  are  sutiject  to  the  same  regulations, 
lil/fcL^infj  ^oy  the  same  priTileges,  and  reoelTe  the  same  honors  as  gentlemen. 

For  farther  information,  or  Catalogues,  address 

2-tf  T.  0.  SMITH,  PrmlimU 


^ 


^^.UtgestlTorauj^,^^^^ 


*'^'»ei»  siA^**^* 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSl- 
NESS  INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  just  opened  its  winter  term 
with  941  Students  Enrolled. 

No  other  Normal  School  in  the  land  has  so  large  an  attendance. 


The  above  school  was  organized  September  16, 1878.  The  enrollment 
first  term  was  61.  The  majority  of  this  number  came  from  Ohio,  and 
were  former  students  of  the  principal. 

Enrollment  second  term,  90;  thiixl  term,  172;  first  term,  second  year, 
299;  second  term,  826;  third  term,  621;  fourth  term,  691;  first  term, 
third  year,  876.    The  present  term,  941  names  are  registered. 

To  thinking  people  this  rapid  growth  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers,  Business,  and  Collegiate. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants. 

All  who  attend  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  in  each  of  the  branches  studied. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated. 


Xzpenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  Similar 

Institution  in  the  land.  Tuition,  $7  per  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed  without  extra  charge.  Good 
board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.60  per  week. 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  the  student  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  in  any  particular,  money  in  all  cases  will  be  refunded. 
The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

f^TFor  further  information  respecting  the  School  send  for  Catalogue 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWIf,  Principal. 

2-tf 


OTIOIT  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 


THIS  is  a  flrat  oUss  College,  and  It  growing  rapidly  in  inflnence  and  efficiency. 
For  beanty  and  healthfalnees,  its  location  is  unsurpassed.    It  has 

A  Classical  Course,  ySs^o^a-jf 

■ 

A  Scientific  Course,  ^iS^s""* 
An  Academic  Course  ^is° 


A  If ORMAI*  €OU]ISE,  embracing  all  those  branches  required  for  a  8TAT1 
OSRTIFIGATE,  will  be  added  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term,  March  8,  1876. 
The  following  inducements  are  offered  to  teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  teach  : 

1.  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  reyiew  of  each  Common  School  Branch. 

2.  Special  instruction  in  Theory  and  Practice,  in  School  Management,  Dis- 
cipline, Instruction,  and  in  the  use  of  Qlobes.  Maps,  Charts,  etc. 

8.  The  special  Advantages  of  Collegiate  Instruction  in  all  those  sciences  required 
for  a  State  License. 

4.  This  Normal  Department  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  and  instruction 
of  the  President,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  extends  ever  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years*  successful  work. 


Fall  Term  Commences ^ • Sept.  6th. 

Winter  Term  Commences .' Dec  6th. 

Spring  Term  Commences « Mar.  8th. 

Commencement  Exercises „ June  7th. 


Tuition......^ $  6  to  t  8  00 

lDcidentals....M.. 8  00      2  00 

Board...^ ~ 24  to    42  00 

Books,  (about) ^ « 4  to     6  00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses .......m.. ....•». 6  to    12  00 

Total « $42  to  f70  00 

Instruction  on  Piano  or  Organ,  extra. $10  00  per  Term. 

Use  of  Piano  or  Organ,  one  hour  a  day,  extra. 2  00       " 


▼   A  ^T1j*C!  pvi'ra®  the  same  course  of  study,  are  sut^ect  to  the  same  regulations, 
liJia  mnfr  «nJoy  the  same  privileges,  and  receive  the  same  honors  as  gentlemen. 

For  Itarther  information,  or  Catalogues,  address 

2-tf  T.  C.  SMITH,  PrmUmL 


■^ 


Alt  fWify.  «r  ( 


Ou.  ta  llM  i«w  M«^  to  Ik*  < 


•  •rtk* 


A 


THREE  PREMIUMS, 

_  Worth  $30  in  Gold  each! 

MPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

3  Grand  Premium  Gifts 

Of  the  Finest  and  Largest  En^arings  eyer  offered,  giyen  to  each  and 
OTery  Subscriber  to  this  Taper.    A  grand  opportunity.    Read  I 

Amanneiita  hsT*  been  idmS*  with  the  National  Art  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  vbieta  Menre  to  tbe  patront  of  tbii  p«|e 
THREE  of  ibe  cbolcest  and  largeat  PKEMIVM  ENGRAVINGS  OTor  offered  in  this  country.  Tbej  cMulit  ef 
THRKK  of  tho  largeat  pure  Steel  KngraTlngs  ercr  produced,  being  companion  pietures,  and  In  tbo  rnggngutt  biiiubm 
MkAB  lucbes,  eoTCring  14  square  feel  of  aarfbee.    Tbeoe  magniflcont  vorka  of  an  are  entitled ; 

IT  tf^T7"|7*  Delineated  In  tbe  fbrm  of  a  lovely  maiden,  pare  and  bcaatirbl,  wltb  the  warmeit  gle«e(tti 

•    J-JVuf  V  SlJ»    krUai's  ideal  diffiued  in  erery  feature.    It  is  considered  hj  conoaisaeara  to  ba  equal  te  aay  pci 
8^1  KngraTing  ever  iaaned,  and  in  beauty  of  desigs  and  delicaey  of  flnisb  is  unsurpassed. 

arpfb  TTrpTf  A  oompanlon  pleoo  to  "  LOVE,"  and  eqnal  In  erary  respect  to  It.    Kaeh  Is  priotsd  «tk 

a     X  AX  U  J.  XX.    finest  plaie  paper,  mada  axpreaily  tor  tbla  Premlnm  Edition.    Alaa,  an  opportaaJ^  is  «pii 
preaented  to  obtain  that  splendid  work  of  art,  entitled, 

ri^f  ffjl  fTlXTT^TT^'IT'  i~^  T>  A  /^TCQ  wblch  oonslstt  of  one  of  tbe  largeet  para  EngraTlafi  imt 
XXXJli  L  XXXV  Vj  Pi  KXlXJWyJltiC^^  produced,  being  In  sixe  28x37  incbea-nunra  tban  tkmtat 
bigb,  and  two  feet  tiro  inches  vide.  It  portrays  throe  of  the  most  grandly  beautiftti  women,  repreaenting  tbe  Three  Oi^ 
tian  Oraoev— r A ITH .  HOPE,  and  CHA  kiTT.  £aeh  indtvidwil  figw  of  aU  th*  ahop*  Mngrmrinft  is  mtort  Oaa  eae^M 
U/«-fis«.  and  all  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  Their  valoa  may  ba  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  retail  prloe  of  tbe  fei^ 
taaprasslous  Is  TMrtv  DoUam,iH  G<M  9ach.  And  tbe  National  Art  Co.  hereby  agraaa  to  pay  f6  foraaehaDl«««i7«lf 
aqaal  to  their  Premium  Edition  whloh  can  be  leal  them  oatslde  of  their  owq  Isana. 


Any  oae  or  all  of  these  Grand  Premiam  Oifta  are  glTcn  to  each  reader  of  this  paper  who  eoti  oat  ene  or  Bereif  At 
Premium  Certificates  found  be^w  and  sends  it  to  the  Katlonal  Art  Co.,  together  with  25  cenu  for  each  premiam  i 
to  pay  cost  of  postage  aad  mailing  tuba.    They  are  sent  BT  MAIL,  aeeurely  peeked,  and  vanaatad  to  raaoh  ^Uix 
Uan  uoLuJured. 

I   (tT*  Gut  ont  one  or  all  of  thaae  Certlloatee,  aad  aead  them  to  the  National  Art  Co.    They  are  werth  95  each. 


Premium  Certificate. 

0[7  The  National  Arc  Co.  hereby 
agrees  to  redeem  this  Ccftlflcate  by 
aending  one  copy  of  the  EngraTlng, 
else  StzST  inetaee,  entitled 

THE  THREE  GRACES, 

when  25  eents  aeoompantea  It  to  pay 
postage  and  mailing  tube. 

Good  until  Novem.  1,  1876,  after 
which  10  eeau  addiOonal  will  be 
eharged. 

(S^ned)         HAT'n  AKT  CO., 
208  Tine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Premium  Certificate. 

(Xv*  The  National  Art  Co.  hereby 
agrees  to  redeem  this  Certificate  by 
sending  one  copy  af  the  Bagravlng, 
else  18x30  laehei,  entitled 

LOVE! 


when  25  cents  aeoempanlee  it  te  pay 
postage  and  mailing  tube. 

Oood  nntil  NoTem.  1,  1876,  after 
which  10  eenta  additioaal  will  be 
obargcd* 

(S^aed)         NAT'L  AST  CO., 
108  Tine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Premium  Certifieata 

07  The  National  Art  Co.  hsvAy 
agrees  to  redeem  thia  Certificate  bf 
sending  one  copy  of  the  Bogiaviad 
■lie  XSxIO  Inehee,  eatitied 

TRUTH! 


when  25  eente  eeeempaales  It  le  p«7 

posuge  and  mail  lag  tube. 

Oood  until  Novem.  1, 1878,  aflK 
which  10  eenta  additioaal  will  ki 
charged. 

(Bfined)         NAT'L  AST  CO^ 
^  206  Tine  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


TRADB  MAKK. 


TEaOB  MAac 


TBADB  MAKL 


NOTE  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS.  iiJ^Srf.'SS'J?^?'..'!^^ 

require  lOe.  additional,  as  a  new  edition  will  then  become  neoeaaary.  A  OertifleatB  for  each  Rngrar- 
Ing  mast  in  all  cases  be  sent,  otherwise  persons  who  are  not  anbaeilbera  might  reap  the  t>enefiu 
Intended  solely  for  the  patrons  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  ncoeesary  to  eat  out  aH  the  Certificates,  except 
aU  the  BngraTings  are  desired ;  but,  if  prefhrred,  one  Certificate  oan  be  forwarded,  allhoagh  It  will 
be  fouad  Tery  desirable  to  order  the  entire  set  at  once.  Eaoh  copy  will  be  enolos^d  in  a  strong  tube, 
and  postage  will  be  paid  thereon  oat  of  tbe  2Se.  sent  in.  THE  CBKTIPICATB8 
WILL  NOT  BK  AGAIN  PRINTED  IN  THIS  PAPER,  hence  the  importanoe  of 

cutting  them  ont  at  oaee.  aad  sending  them  In  for  redemption.    Addraas  all  Cer> 

tifleatsa  to  the  NaUeaal  Art  Co.,  No.  208  Tine  St.,  Clnoinnati.  Ohio,  aad  yon  will  reoelTe  by  retara 
mall  the  larteet  aad  haadaomaet  Premiam  BngraTiags  yea  aver  saw. 


SPIGELAND  ACADEMY 


AND 


NORMAL  SCHOOL 


SPIGELAND,  BENE7  COUNT?,  INDIANA. 


Fall  T&nn  begins  October  9,  and  continues  twelve  weeks. 

The  plan  of  organiztion  embraces  four  departments :  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate, Grammar  School  and  High  School. 

For  information  respecting  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  refer  to 
our  for  former  students  and  to  other  parties  acquainted  with  our  school 
work;  respecting  what  we  intend  to  do,  students  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Circulars  sent  on  application,  giving  Course  of  Study,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

CHARLES  DAVIS, 
9-lt  GEO.  W.  HUFPORD, 

PURDUE  UHIVEHSITY. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  as  reorganized,  consists  of  three  depart- 
ments, viz: 

I.    The  University  Academy. 
II.    The  College  of  General  Science. 
III.    Special  Schools  of.  Applied  Science. 

Tuition  in  each  department  is  /r«0,  and  the  incidental  expenses  in  the  Academy  and 
College  do  not  exceed  Sd  a  term. 

Oo^  board,  inclnding  room,  heat,  and  light,  is  famished  at  S3.60  per  week. 

The  next  term  opens  September  12,  and  continnes  fifteen  weeks.  For  farther  infor- 
mation send  for  a  Oatalogae,  or  apply  to  the  President,  E.  E.  WBITB, 

9-lt  Lafayette,  l^d. 

J.  &  PraBABALING' 

MERGHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DIALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

SUITS'  ffUBNisimra  mwsy 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

nOUNlPOUS,  IHD. 


n 


n&imn  mMt  1\  tamnl 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 


>•■ 


A  PBOFESSlONAIi  SCHOOL, 

Sstabliehed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

PVBI.I€  BCHOOUi  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Oourae  receive  a  Diploma,  which  ia, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE   CERTIFICATE, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OE  TEAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  clafisee 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $150  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroaghly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Coyrse,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free,  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

Fall  Tertn  begins  Sepiember  1,  1876,  and  ends  Dec.  21,  1876. 
Win/er  Term  begins  Janttary  8, 1877. 


for  further  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES. Prest 


SPIGELAND  ACADEMY 


AND 


NORMAL  SCHOOL 


SPIGELAND,  BENE7  COUNT?,  HTDXANA. 


Fall  Tenn  begins  October  9,  and  continues  twelve  weeks. 

The  plan  of  organiztion  embraces  four  departments:  Frimarj,  Inter- 
mediate, Grammar  School  and  High  School. 

For  information  respecting  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  refer  to 
our  for  former  students  and  to  other  parties  acquainted  with  our  school 
work;  respecting  what  we  intend  to  do,  students  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Circulars  sent  on  application,  giving  Course  of  Study,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

CHARLES  DAVIS, 
9-lt  GEO.  W.  HUFFORD, 

PTJEDUE  UHIVEHSITT. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  as  reorganized,  consists  of  three  depart- 
ments, viz: 

I.    The  University  Academy. 
II.    Tlie  College  of  General  Scienee. 
III.    Special  Schools  of.  Applied  Science. 

Tuition  Id  emcb  departm«iit  is  fre^^  and  the  incidental  expenies  in  the  Academy  and 
College  do  not  exceed  $6  a  term. 

Good  board,  including  room,  heat,  and  light,  ie  ftirniihed  at  S3.60  per  week. 

The  next  term  opene  September  12,  and  continnes  fifteen  weeks.  For  ftirther  infor- 
mation eend  for  a  Catalogue,  or  apply  to  the  President,  B.  E.  WBITI, 

9-U  Lafayette,  l^d. 

J.  &  PTdRAMLINa, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AMD  DIALXBS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

'  mUllSHIN S  MWSy 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

nOIiJIAPOIIS,  IID. 
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I  Alt  fWify.  «r  < 


,  O^  Ib  Ik*  i«*r  W«^  la  Ik*  < 


THREE  PREMIUMS, 

Worth  $30  in  Gold  each! 

HmNT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSGRIBS 

3  Grand  Premium  Gifts 

Of  the  Finest  and  Largest  EngraTingg  eyer  offered,  glren  to  each  ni 
erery  Subscriber  to  this  Paper.    A  grand  opportunity*    R^l 

AmtsflOBeBta  h*.rt>  been  made  villi  the  NatioBAl  Art  Co.,  of  Clnetnnatl,  O.,  which  Mean  to  tb«  patrent  of  thh  p^ 

THREE  of  tho  cholceet  and  larirrvt  PREMIUM  ENORAYINGS  CTcr  offered  io  tfaia  ooanirr.  Tbty  cMMt^ 
THREE  of  tba  laricwt  pure  Ste<-I  KngraTiiiKt  ewr  pnduotMl,  being  compuiion  pleturee,  and  In  tlM  acBrecate  ■uimni 
MiAS  loetkca,  ooTeiiog  14  aquare  feci  of  aurfafce.    Theae  macnifloont  woru  of  an  are  entitled : 

IT  tf^~\7"17*  Delineated  in  the  fbrm  of  a  lorely  maiden,  pnre  and  beaniiHiI.  vtth  tbe  waineet  (le*«f  ** 

•    J-^Vuf  T  XLi*    artiai'H  id eiil  diffused  in  every  feature.    It  la  considered  bj  connolsaenra  M  b«  eqnalteaarin 
BtatI  BncraTlog  ever  isaned,  and  In  beauij  of  dealgs  and  deltoaej  of  finish  is  unsarpaased. 

2rpT>TTrpTT  A  eompanion  pleeo  to  "  LOYK."  and  cqnal  in  erery  respect  to  ft.    Each  la  prlnnd  «<lt 

•     X  JX  U  J.  XX*    finest  plaio  paper,  made  exprcaaly  fhr  this  Praminm  Edition.    Ala«,  mn  opportaahj  kiffli 
pweated  to  obtain  that  splendid  work  of  an,  antiiled, 

rpTTTJ'  T^TTTJTPTT'  fXT^  A  ^TT'Q  which  oonaiaU  of  one  of  the  larfeat  p«ra  EnfTm»«np«w 
XxXJli  X  IXXVJlJXIi  V7Xi.£3L^Jli>C^9  proiluced.  being  in  site  3fix37  Inehen— more  than  ihRcM 
high,  and  two  fret  two  inchfs  wide.  It  portraji  three  of  the  most  grandlj  beantlful  wonien,  repreacatJnc  the  TbmCIri^ 
Uao  Graces— FA  ITU.  HOPE,  and  CH A  KITT.  iTac*  individual  figvar*  of  tM  th»  a»0M  Sngrminift  U  mam  tMmm  ew^ 
l^e-«(<«.  and  all  are  vondernallr  beautiful.  Their  Talue  may  bo  determined  by  tho  tact  that  the  retnll  prioo  of  the  hnp 
tnpressioua  is  Thtrtif  DoUarm,i»  Gold  sock.    And  the  National  Art  Co.  hereby  agraaa  to  paj  t6  for  ••oknad«*«7"ff 

rhleh  can  be  Mnt  then  outalde  of  their  own  laana. 

Ml  Prcmlom  Gifts  are  glren  io  each  nader  of  this  paper  who  eata  out  «■•  or  ■■wrf*  I 
w  and  sends  it  to  the  National  Art  Co.,  together  with  35  cents  for  each  premlaa  ••h(lB> 
g  tube.    They  are  scat  BT  MAIL,  aeottrely  paofced,  asd  wannaied  to  t«neh  (hair  Im»  \ 

J  (CJ'  Cot  ont  one  or  all  of  thoao  CorUloatca,  and  send  them  to  the  National  Art  Co.   They  nra  worth  tS  eadL 


oqnal  to  their  Fremium  Edition  which  can  be  aent  thca  outside  of  their  own  iaana. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  Grand 
Premium  Certificates  found  bCiow 
to  pay  cost  of  poauflo  and  aiaiUng 
lleii  UDlujured 


Premium  Certificate. 

07  The  National  Arc  Co.  hereby 
agrroe  to  redeem  this  Certifloste  by 
aendlng  one  copy  of  the  Engraving, 
aise  2txS7  Inohea,  entitled 

THE  THREE  GRACES, 

when  2S  eenta  aeeompanloa  it  io  p^ 
postage  and  mailiog  tnbe. 

Good  aatil  KoTem.  1,  18T8,  after 
which  10  eaau  additional  will  be 
e barged. 

(Sfgned)         KATT,  ART  CO., 
m  Tine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Premium  Certificate. 

GCy"  The  National  Art  Co.  hereby 
agrees  to  redeem  this  Certificate  by 
■ending  one  copy  ef  the  EngrarLDg, 
■lie  16x90  Inehea,  entitled 

LOVE! 

when  tS  cents  aoeempanles  it  te  pay 

postage  and  msiling  tube. 

Good  nntll  Novem  1.  1876,  after 
which  10  cents  additional  wlU  be 
charged. 

(SicBed)         NATO.  ART  CO., 
SOB  Tine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Premium  Certificate. 

tCr  The  NaUenal  Art  C*  Un»r 
screes  to  redeem  this  CtnUeaH  If 
asnding  one  oepy  of  the  BngrafUli 
■Ise  XSxSO  Inches,  entlUsd 

TRTTTHI 

when  »  eents  aeeonpaaiss  it  is  pV 
postage  and  malHag  tnbe. 

Good  unto  Norem.  I.  «'•»■*' 
which  10  esnu  addiaenal  will  ■• 

'  (sCaed)  KATTi  AET  CO, 

^  sue  vine  St..  OintlBBSti.  0^ 


TRAOB  MAKK. 


TRAD!  MAftC 


TKAM  UAMK. 


NOTE  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS.  liS^lSSC  lS-Ji..'-,.'S.JL2 

rcqnire  lOe.  additional,  as  a  new  edlttoa  will  then  become  neoessary.  A  Oenlfieate  for  jsaeh  Engrav- 
ing most  in  all  cases  be  sent,  otberwtee  persons  who  are  not  anbeerlbera  might  reap  the  beaeflu 
Intended  solelj  for  the  patroos  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  neeeeaary  to  oat  out  aH  the  Certifleataa,  ewcpl 
all  the  Engravings  are  deilred;  but,  if  prelbrrsd,  one  CertiOoats  can  be  forwarded,  althongh  it  will 
he  found  very  desirable  to  order  tbe  entire  aet  at  once.     Each  copy  will  be  endoord  in  a  atroag  tube, 

and  poatage  will  be  paid  thereon  oat  ef  the  SSe.  sent  In.    THE  CEBTiriCATES         ~ 

VILL  NOT  BE  AGAIN  PRINTED  IN  THIS  PAPER,  henee  the  Importance  of 
^    catting  them  ont  at  oaoe.  and  sending  them  in  for  redemption.    Addreaa  all  Cer- 
tlflealaa  to  the  National  Art  Co.,  No.  108  Ylne  8u,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  yea  will  rseelTs  by  ntnn 
mall  the  larpet  and  haadaomest  Premlnm  Emtrarlags  yen  ever  saw. 
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Noteworthy  School  Books 

[irOW   KEADT.] 

ILLUSTRATED 

Lessons  in  Oar  Language 

OR,  HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE  CORRECTLY. 

Designed  to  teach  children  English  Qramtnar  without  ii»  ieehniealitieaj  in 
a  common  sense  way — inteliigenilgf  thoroughly^  attractively. 

By  G.  F.  QuACKXNBOS,  LL.  D. 
16mo,  180  pages.        ------        Priee^  60  cents, 

•Of 

This  little  Tolnme  !■  the  result  of  an  earneit  and  weli*coDsfder«d  effort  to  teach 
joang  children,  in  a  natural  and  common  lenie  way,  how  to  speak  and  write  oorrectlj; 
how  to  enable  them  to  maator  the  leading  principled  of  Inglish  grammar  eatily  and 
thoroughly,  because  intelligently  and  practically.  It  leases  out  of  sight  the  formlda* 
ble  legions  of  inflections  and  coqjugations,  obserrations  and  exceptions,  once  consid- 
ered indispensable,  and  seeks  instead,  firom  the  outset,  to  famillariie  the  learner  with 
the  use  of  language  as  an  sTery-day  reality  of  prime  importance. 

Those  whose  experience  in  teaching  Grammar  according  to  the  time-honored  method 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  who  fsel  that  something  more  Is  needed,  are  particularly 
solicited  to  examine,  to  test,  the  system  here  presented.  The  publishers  hare  all  confl- 
dence  In  its  superior  merits,  and  belieye  that  it  has  only  to  be  generally  known  to  en- 
tirely reTolntlonlM  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 


ILLUSTRATED 

School  History  of  the  World 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time,  accompanied  vnth  Eighteen 

Colored  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 

By  John  D.  Quackxnbos,  A.  H.,  M.  D.    12mo,  478  pp.     Price,  $1.75. 

A  General  History  for  schools  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  eomprehenslTe  In  its 
scope  and  condensed  within  moderate  limits,  clear  in  style  and  thorough  in  treatment, 
intoresting  in  its  matter  and  attractlTe  In  its  external  dress,  fk-esh,  accurate,  and  well 
arranged,  was  long  a  dotidaraium  in  our  educational  literature.  This  want,  as  the  Fub- 
lishttrs  belieTe,  Is  now  ftilly  met  by  the  new  History  of  Dr.  Qaackenbos,  whose  title  is 

S resented  aboye,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  progresslTe  teachers  Is  earnestly  so- 
cited. 

Krery  possible  deyioe  baa.  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  this  manual  an  attract- 
lTe school  book,  to  render  the  learning  of  history  easy,  and  to  Imbue  the  pnpil  with  a 
taste  for  historical  reading.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  artistic  colored  maps,  an- 
cient and  modern,  introduced  whereyer  it  was  thought  they  could  throw  light  upon 
the  text,  and  is  embellshed  with  magnificent  eogravings,  from  spirited  designs,  in 
which  the  truth  of  history,  as  regards  costume,  etc.,  is  rigidly  preserTod.  Altogether, 
it  is  bellered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  school  books  erer  Issued  from  the  press. 

for  Specimen  copies  of  the  aboTo  books,  or  Illustrated  Oircular  giriiig  fhll  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  same,  address  0.  E.  LAKE,  or 

D.  B.  YEAZET, 
9-tf  117  Stoto  St.,  Chicago,  ni. 
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SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
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Retail  price,  $1.80;  Introductory,  $1.20;  Exchange,  90  cents. 

EABPIB'8  INTBODUOTO^T  aEOaSAPET  (Nearly  Beady). 

F^rom  the  Literary  World,  Boston. 

Harper's  School  Geography  illustrates  a  novel  and  practical  plan.  It 
comprises  two  parts — physical  and  political  geography — each  with  its 
special  maps,  exercises,  and  descriptions.  The  political  department  ii 
specially  valuable  in  the  presentation  of  facts  as  to  the  r«*souroe8  and 
industries  of  different  countries  as  eonnected  with  their  climates,  min«- 
.ral  wealth,  etc.  The  definitions  which  precede  the  lessons  are  clear  ind 
full,  the  questions  are  judicious  and  pertinent,  and  the  maps  are  excellent 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  never  seen  a  geography  which  seems  w 
genuinely  instructive  as  does  this. 

From  the  Puhlishertf  Weekly,  New  Fork. 

This  geography  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  it  being  without  a  rival  in  the  line  of 
text-books,  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  type,  paper,  binding,  and 
in  the  quality  of  its  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations.  It  combines  tbe 
very  best  features  in  other  geographies,  besides  offering  many  new  points 
and  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school  room  in  the  elad- 
datioA  of  this  study.  Although  the  text  is  concise,  it  is  also  comprehen- 
sive, including  everything  the  student  may  need  to  aid  him  to  study 
geography  in  all  its  many  aspects. 

FVom  the  New  York  Timea, 

We  note  this  as  the  best  school  geography  that  has  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. It  is  accurate  to  date,  the  maps  are  clear  and  well  drawn, 
and  in  every  particular  it  will  be  found  a  worthy  addition  to  that  large 
legacy  of  educational  works  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  examined 
Harper's  School  Geography.  The  combination  of  Physical  and  Political 
Geography,  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  important  facts  and 
their  methodical  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  minor  details 
and  unimportant  facts,  are  points  that  recommend  it  to  public  favor. 
^The  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  the  Maps,  the  binding,  the  typography, 
and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  generally,  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.    I  am  pleased  with  it. 

Very  truly,  D.  W.  Thomas, 

Sup't.  Wabash  Public  Schools. 
(1) 


J.  M.  Olcott,  IkbianapoliBi  Iitd. — Dear  Sir:  On  comparing  Har- 
per's New  Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  must  prononce  it 
superior  to  any  of  them.  Among  those  things  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  its  presentation  of  many  things  in  Physical  Geography  which 
eyery  pupil  ought  to  know,  but  which  few  e^r  learn  unless  presented  in 
the  common  schools;  its  physical  maps  and  rain  maps  in  addition  to  the 
political^maps;  ite  typography,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  general  arrangement. 

Very  truly,  R.  J.  Hamilton, 

Superintendent  Madison  Ck>unty. 

South  Bind,  Ind.,  July  11, 1876. 
J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sij^ :  After  a  careful  examination  of  your  new 
Harper's^  School  Geography,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  in  .beauty  and  excellence  of  mechanical  execution,  in  richness  and 
appropriateness  of  illustration,  in  simplicity  of  methods,  in  the  bold  origi- 
nality of  its  leading  features,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  present 
wants  of  our  public  sphools,  it  is  second  to  no  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  in  many  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  its  maps,  which  are  such  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of 
this  somewhat  complicated  science.  These  are  not  only  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, but  they  are  ariisHe  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
blotches  or  daubs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  superbly  beautifUl  and 
strikingly  legible  charts  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent  and  explain. 
The  separation  of  physical  and  political  geography  and  the  giving  of 
each  subject  its  own  separate  maps,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  feature,  and 
must  be  both  instructive  and  charming  to  pupils,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 

teachers. 

Yours  truly,  ^  Alfred  Kumiceb, 

Sup't.  Schools,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

From^  Indiana  School  Joxtrnal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor. — *<  We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent,  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 

From  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't,  Schools,  Yincennes,  Ind. — »*  For  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  sao- 
oessfully  Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  &  Brothers 
for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 

From  B.  S.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jefferson ville,  Ind. — "  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  For  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 

(2) 
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BeUil  price)  (1.80;  Introductory,  $1.20;  Exchange,  90  cent*. 

EABPIB'S  INTBODUOTO97  aZOaEAFET  (Nearly  Beady). 

FVom  the  Literary  World,  Boston, 

Harper's  School  Geography  illustrates  a  novel  and  practical  i3lan.  It 
comprises  two  parts — physical  and  political  geography — each  with  its 
special  maps,  exercises,  and  descriptions.  The  political  department  m 
specially  valuahle  in  the  presentation  of  facts  as  to  the  r<»eources  and 
industries  of  different  countries  as  eonnected  with  their  climates,  mine- 
.ral  wealth,  etc.  The  definitions  which  precede  the  lessons  are  clear  and 
full,  the  questions  are  judicious  and  pertinent,  and  the  maps  are  excellent 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  never  seen  a  geography  which  seema  so 
genuinely  instructive  as  does  this. 

From  the  Publiahertf  Weekly,  New  Fork, 

This  geography  is  chiefly  noticeahle  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  it  being  without  a  rival  in  the  line  of 
text-books,  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  type,  paper,  binding,  and 
in  the  quality  of  its  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations.  It  combines  the 
very  best  features  in  other  geographies,  besides  offering  many  new  points 
and  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school  room  in  the  elod- 
datioA  of  this  study.  Although  the  text  is  concise,  it  is  also  comprehen- 
sive, including  everything  the  student  may  need  to  aid  him  to  study 
geography  in  all  its  many  aspects. 

From  the  New  York  Timee. 

We  note  this  as  the  best  school  geography  that  has  come  under  oar  ob- 
servation. It  is  accurate  to  date,  the  maps  are  clear  and  well  drawn, 
and  in  every  particular  it  will  be  found  a  worthy  addition  to  that  large 
legacy  of  educational  works  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

J.  M.  Olcott — De<gr  Sir :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  examined 
Harper's  School  Geography.  The  combination  of  Physical  and  Political 
G^graphy,  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  important  facts  and 
their  methodical  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  minor  details 
and  unimportant  facts,  aro  points  that  recommend  it  to  public  favor. 
^The  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  the  Maps,  the  binding,  the  typography, 
and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  generally,  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.    I  am  pleased  with  it. 

Very  truly,  D.  W.  Thomas, 

Sup't.  Wabash  Public  Schools. 
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J.  M.  Olcott,  IkdianapoliBi  Iwd. — Dear  Sir:  On  comparing  Har- 
per's New  Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  most  prononce  it 
superior  to  any  of  them.  Among  those  things  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  its  presentation  of  many  things  in  l^ysical  Geography  which 
every  pupil  ought  to  know,  but  which  few  e^r  learn  unless  presented  in 
the  common  schools;  its  physical  maps  and  rain  maps  in  addition  to  the 
political^maps;  its  typography,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  general  arrangement. 

Very  truly,  B.  J.  Hamiltoit, 

Superintendent  Madison  Ck>unty. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  July  11, 1876. 
J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir^:  After  a  carefUl  examination  of  your  new 
Harper's^  School  Geography,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  in, beauty  and  excellence  of  mechanical  execution,  in  richness  and 
appropriateness  of  illustration,  in  simplicity  of  methods,  in  the  bold  origi- 
nality of  its  leading  features,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  present 
wants  of  our  public  si^hools,  it  is  second  to  no  work  of  a  similar  char- 
SLCter,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  its  maps,  which  are  such  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of 
this  somewhat  complicated  science.  These  are  not  only  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, but  they  are  arUsiie  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
hlotches  or  daubs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  superbly  beaatifUl  and 
Btrikingly  legible  charts  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent  and  explain. 
The  separation  of  physical  and  political  geography  and  the  giving  of 
each  subject  its  own  separate  maps,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  feature,  and 
must  be  both  instructive  and  charming  to  pupils,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 

teachers. 

YouVs  truly,  Alfred  Kumiceb, 

Sup't.  Schools,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

• 

Fromj  Indiana  School  Joubnal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor. — "  We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent,  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 

Prom  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't.  Schools,  Vincennes,  Ind. — »*  Por  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  suc- 
cessfully Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  &  Brothers 
for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 

From  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — "  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  For  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 
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Retail  price,  $1.80;  Introductory,  $1.20;  Exchange,  90  cents. 

EABPSB'S  INTBODUOTO97  aEOaEAFET  (Nearly  Seady). 

F)rwn  the  Literary  Worldj  Boston. 

Harper's  School  Geography  illustrates  a  novel  and  practical  plan.  It 
comprises  two  parts — physical  and  political  geography — each  with  its 
special  maps,  exercises,  and  descriptions.  The  political  department  v 
specially  valuable  in  the  presentation  of  facts  as  to  the  r^'sources  and 
industries  of  different  countries  as  eonnected  with  their  climates,  mine- 
.ral  wealth,  etc  The  definitions  which  precede  the  lessons  are  clear  and 
full,  the  questions  are  judicious  and  pertinent,  and  the  maps  are  excellent 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  never  seen  a  geography  which  seems  so 
genuinely  instructive  as  does  this. 

From  the  Publishert^  Weekly^  New  Fork, 

This  geography  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  it  being  without  a  rival  in  the  line  of 
text-books,  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  type,  paper,  binding,  and 
in  the  quality  of  its  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations.  It  combines  the 
very  best  features  in  ether  geographies,  besides  offering  many  new  points 
and  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school  room  in  the  elad- 
datioA  of  this  study.  Although  the  text  is  concise,  it  is  also  comprehen- 
sive, including  everything  the  student  may  need  to  aid  him  to  study 
geography  in  all  its  many  aspects. 

From  the  New  York  ISmes. 

We  note  this  as  the  best  school  geography  that  has  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. It  is  accurate  to  date,  the  maps  are  clear  and  well  drawn, 
and  in  every  particular  it  will  be  found  a  worthy  addition  to  that  large 
legacy  of  educational  works  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

J.  M.  Olcott — Dtotr  Sir :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  examined 
Harper's  School  Geography.  The  combination  of  Physical  and  Political 
Geography,  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  important  facts  and 
their  methodical  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  minor  details 
and  unimportant  facts,  are  points  that  recommend  it  to  public  favor. 
^The  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  the  Maps,  the  binding,  the  typography, 
and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  generally,  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.    I  am  pleased  with  it. 

Very  truly,  D.  W.  Thomab, 

Sup't.  Wabash  Public  3chook. 
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J.  M.  Olcott,  Iia>iAKAPOLiB|  I»D. — Dear  Sir:  On  comparing  Har- 
per's New  Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  must  prononce  it 
superior  to  any  of  them.  Among  those  things  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  its  presentation  of  many  things  in  Fhysical  Geography  which 
every  pupil  ought  to  know,  but  which  few  e^r  learn  unless  presented  in 
the  common  schools;  its  physical  maps  and  rain  maps  in  addition  to  the 
political^maps;  its  typography,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  general  arrangement 

Very  truly,  R.  J.  Hamilton, 

Superintendent  Madison  Ck>unty. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  July  11, 1876. 
J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sii^:  After  a  careful  examination  of  your  new 
Harper's^  School  Geography,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  in , beauty  and  excellence  of  mechanical  execution,  in  richness  and 
appropriateness  of  illustration,  in  simplicity  of  methods,  in  the  bold  origi- 
nality of  its  leading  features,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  present 
wants  of  our  public  sphools,  it  is  second  to  no  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  in  many  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  its  maps,  which  are  such  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of 
this  somewhat  complicated  science.  These  are  not  only  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, but  they  are  artisiie  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
blotches  or  daubs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  superbly  beaatifUl  and 
strikingly  legible  charts  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent  and  explain. 
The  separation  of  physical  and  political  geography  and  the  giving  of 
each  subject  its  own  separate  maps,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  feature,  and 
must  be  both  instructive  and  charming  to  pupils,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 

teachers. 

Yours  truly,  ^  Alfred  Kttmmsb, 

Sup't.  Schools,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

From^  Indiana  School  Joxtrnal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor. — "  We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  ie  excellent,  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies.'' 

Prom  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't.  Schools,  Yincennes,  Ind. — "  Por  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  sae- 
cessfully  Political  and  Physical  Geography.    I  thank  Harper  &  Brothers 

for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 

» 

From  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — "  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  For  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 
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Gbawfordsvtluc^  Ixd. 
J,  M.  Oloott — Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  Harper's  School  Geographj 
thoroughly,  and  do  not  heeitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  meet  complete  book 
on  the  subject  yet  published.  The  arrangement  of  the  topics  is  perfect 
There  is  more  instruction  ^  be  gained  from  these  maps  than  from  any 
other  entire  book;  they  alone  are  worth  twice  the  price  of  the  book. 
I  regard  them  as  entirely  correct.  I  should  feel  secure  were  I  fumisbed 
Harper's  Geography  in  my  school. 

BespectfUlly,  MbSp  Mart  Ellis, 

Principal  Intermediate  SchooL 

J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir :  Harper's  Geography  is  an  admirable  book. 
It  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and.will  cultivate  the  pupil's  taste  for  the  beaii- 
tifiil  in  art.  In  harmony  with  present  method^:  of  instruction,  the  eaeen- 
tial  facts  to  be  remembered  are  by  means  of  numerous  and  beautiful 
maps  and  illustrations  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  so  vividly  presented 
that  they  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  memory.  The  publishers 
show  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  author's  plan,  and  present  it  with 
unrivaled  skill.    Yours  truly,  W.  B.  Good"wik, 

Principal  of  Grammar  School,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

W.  A.  BoLXs,  Sup't.  Schools,  Shelbyville,  Ind. — "I  have  carefully 
examined  Harper's  Geography.  It  is  a  model  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  a  perfect  book.  Paper,  printing,  pictures,  maps,  binding,  cu 
scarcely,  in  my  opinion,  be  excelled.  With  such  a  book  before  me  I  al- 
most feel  'Would  I  were  a  boy  again,'  that  I  might  have  the  privilege 
of  studying  the  beautiful  pages." 

P.  B.  STT7LTZ,  Sup't.  Schools,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. — ^'I  have  examined 
Harper's  School  Geography,  and  consider  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine.  The  combining  of  Physical  and  Po- 
litical Geography  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the'common  schooU.** 

A.  H.  Weston,  Pres.  Western  Normal  Institute,  Union  City,  Indiana 
and  Ohio. — "The  use  of  Harper's  School  Geography,  I  should  think, 
would  soon  lead  an  indifferent  teacher  of  this  branch  to  become  a  good 
one.  It  both  supplies  the  means  and  induces  to  that  end.  With  such  a 
book,  an  earnest,  even  though  experienced  teacher,  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  awakening  enthusiasm  in  *  The  Geography  Class.'  It  is  by  far 
the  best  work  I  have  yet  seen." 

Geo.  W.  HuffoA,  Sup't.  Schools,  Henry  County. — "  The  G^eog^raphj 
you  sent  me  I  have  looked  through  carefully,  and  I  like  it.  Like  all  of 
Harper's  publications,  it  will  bear  inspection.  I  find  the  maps  very  clear 
and  places  are  easily  found.  As  a  text-book  it  is  interesting,  not  over 
bur4ened  with  details,  yet  containing  all  that  most  persons  care  to  know, 
both  of  Political  and  Physical  Geography.  It  will  surely  soon  find  its 
way  into  a  large  number  of  schools." 

A  number  of  schools  in  the  state  are  already  supplied  with  the  TTiiimn* 
Edition.    Send  in  your  orders. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 
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Indiana  State  TJniversity 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Taltlon  Free  for  AtL,  and  in  oTery  Department  of  the  UniTertlty.  Terms  la  the 
regular  oonne,  Oollegiate  and  Law,  begin  af  followi:  FIrit  Term,  Sept.  7,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  Sd,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  30th,  1877. 


OOntinnet  nine  montbe.  From  September  let  to  7th,  will  be  deyoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candldatee  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  XJnlTersity  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  preeent.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  Unlyerslty  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-ezamination.  The  study  of  •Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.  [ 

JJEMJjlEJL  MOSS,  Prasident. 

For  catalogues  or  Information,  address  B.  0.  F08TBB 

JoHB  I.   HoBBisoB,  Secretary. 

»-tf  Pres.  Trustees.  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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WTBAL  BOOK  SlIOBl, 


WHOLHALB  AHD  BKTAIL 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEZOLOaiCAL  AND  HISCSLLANZOTJS  BOOES, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  bookn ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

TlAOHlBS.^Best  D^ounts   given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teachers  ta  oeeupv 
vIsMng  the  city.  *  6-ly 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 

Science  of  Bducation  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M fl  00 

The  Teachers*  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  FowU  1  26 

Lessons  in  Ol^ects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Sbelden .....do.  1  75 

School  Government— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  M clo  1  60 

Education  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  C.  Bracktt ^olo  1  76 

Sex  and  Bducation;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  clo.  1  26 
Sex  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.    1  26 

The  Buildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D „ ......do.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  hooks  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  STEWART  A  CO.,  80  Weat  Wathington  st. 


SCRIBNER'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Sheldon's  Readers,  Guyot's  Geoorafhibb, 

Fblter's  Arithmetics,  Tenney's  Zoologies, 

Cooley's  Physical  Science,         W.  &  S.  Copy  Bookq, 
Verb  Foster's  Drawing,  Guyot's  Wall  Maps, 

Sheldon's  Object  Lessons,  Composition  akd  Rhetobic 


Among  the  NEW  BOOKS  may  be  named 

SHELDON'S  Readers. 

Bj  B.  A.  Sbildoh,  A,M.,  President  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Otwego,  H.T 

CRAPED   SERIES, 


.17   • 

.18 

.84 

.25 

.50 

.S8 

.84 

.6S 

1.00 

.TO 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader,  80  Dages,    -       -  $  .25 

Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader,  192  pages.    -  .60 

Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader,  224  pages,    '     -  .75 

Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader,  885  pages,  -  1.25 

Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader,  459  pages,  -       •  1.50 
Sheldon*s  New  Manual,  160  pp.,  for  Teachers  only,    1.00 

PHONIC  REAPING, 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer,  60  pages,       -  -        $  .20    $  .15 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Charts,  10  Nos.,  Boards,  -       5.00      3JS0 


ThlB  beaatlAilIy  Ulnstrated  I^imer  and  theie  Charti  present  the  only 
coarae  of  Primary  Seading  pnbUahed  in  this  country. 
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PROF.  GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intermediate,  but  treating  Induatrlal  and  Cornxuflfdal 
Geography  more  fully.    It  la  ths  book  for  country  schools. 

CUYOT'S  SERIES  FOR  CRAPEP  SCHOOLS, 

RttaiL    TntinflwHiM     ■>. 

Guyot's  Elementary, $   .75   (  .60    $  JSS 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate,         -       •       -  1.50     1.00        .75 

Guyot's  Physical, 2.25     1.60      l.lJ 


TENNEYS  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

768  elegant  fllustratlonB,  beautiful  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  the  subject  yst 
published.    Retail  price,  $160.    Bzamlnation  and  Introduction,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

The  most  elegant  in  the  world.    Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.    Send  fbr  descrip- 
tive circulars. 

Hiram  Hadley,  THOMAS  CHARLES,  Aoent, 

OmH  WtBUm  Agt,  $ame  addrtf.  6Sd66  WaafdngUm  SL^  CMcooo,  JK 

(8-8t.) 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

\ 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller 
Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics 
Ray's  New  Algebras 
Ray's  Higher  Mathematics 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship 
Venables  U.  S.  History 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

&C.| 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons 
Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 
White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 
Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 
Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

&C.|    &c. 


The  PvbUihert  InTlte  ipeeUl  ftttontlon  to  the  following 

NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ^i  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I*  Regular  Retail  Pricb.  II*  Introduction  Pricb— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Exchanob  Pricb 
(one'ha^f  r§tail  priet) — For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres> 
ponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

8ill|rle  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

Whitb's  Manual  of  Arithmbtic  (Jut  Published)  con-         I*  II*  III* 

taininsr  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teachinsr,  Models 
of  Analysis,  and  Dlustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 
FullCloth 81*00      tlLOO 

Schuylbr'8  Blbmbnts  of  Gbombtry 1*50        1*18 

SCHXTYLBR'S  TrIOONOMBTR Y  AND  MbNSURATION 1*50  1*18 

Ray^s  Diffbrbntial  and  Integral  Calculus 8*85  1*69 

Ray*8  Survbyino  and  Navigation 8*85  1  aGB 

Harvby's  Language  Lbssons *80  *88           •  15 

Hbpburn'8  English  Rhetoric 1*86  *94          988 

Thalhbimer*8  History  of  England 1 950  1*13 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics 1*15  *84           •§S 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentlb  Mannbrs 1*86  *94 

Buffet's  French  Literaturb ]*00  .75 

Krusi^s  LiFB  OF  Pestalozzi 8*85  8*86 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture *T6  •T5 

Mailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy •T5  aTS 

Tub  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid *50  •60 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics *80  .80 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilibnthal  and  Allyn *85  •86 

Pavnb^s  School  Supervision 1*85  1*86 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati  and  New  7orL 


I.B.&W 
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dliDkpolliMrollowa: 
S.M  A.  ■.  Tnin  lukaadfnB 

Sprlniiaald,  Juktoninlle,  KMhak^ 

inf  ton  Tor  BprlagllBld,  JmckMBTlIK 


.    __  jll  point 
,     HobtrlJ,  Fori   S. 


lows,     Thronih    Slooper   lod    Oomcli,  BloomlDgton   Md    QulnliJ  to   KuwH   dlj.  ■>< 
BlooBilBgton  to  DDbaqu*. 

7.00  F.  M.  Tnlu  HichM  OtE>h>  It  10.»  Dtit  naDtaft,  bal  on*  nlcht  «■,  Ma 
hoari  Id  >aiu»  of  (dt  other  Uoa.  Thli  trilo  inak<i  dli«t  doddmiIod  tU  GWaabwK 
Bnrllngtos,  or  Ottomn  for  Dm  MoIoh.  ManbillloVD,  Oadar  Baplds,  uid  all  poiaa 

Tbli  train  alio  inak«  dIrHt  connecllon  Tla  DanTtlla  to  DosalDr,  SprtBgflsId,  Jaek- 
■ammn,  aod  Tla  SaDvllle  or  Oaliibutg  lo  Qulnoj,  Kaaaat  Ulljr,  Aloblaon,  St.  Joaifh, 
LsBTaDworth  aad  all  Intermedlala  polnU.     And  ria  Hannibal  for  Biilalla,  Tori  SuU, 

Thli  tralp  bai  BtcllnlBg  Chair  BlmplDgCulDdianapolla  IS  BarlluKloB.  HlH^ai 
~       ■■■■•■  ■   ~        "    '  10   Hod  I  ton,  and  Tbrongta  Ooach  id  OalsabBtE  »' 


BloomlDstoD  for  El  Pa»,  Mandoia.  babai 

dlracl  wltb  TbreDgh  SlHpan,  Oma^a  lo  San  rrauolaco.  ' 

OEO.  B.  WBIQQT,  KaoalTar. 
JMO.  W.  BBOWN,  Qin'l  rau.  H  Tloktt  AcsnI. 
10-tt iBilanapQlU.  !■<- 

KLdpath's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expreesly  for  Schools,  on  a  New  and  Comprehe&aive  Plan, 
embracing  the  fealures  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are  divided  into 
PERIODS,  ID  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican History.  The  Objective  Methods  of  presentiug  Historical  Facts  ia 
pursued  throufthout)  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Haps. 
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OFFICE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

(Bryant  ft  Stratton> 


KORTH  PEMNSTLYANIA  ST., 
BATES  BLOCK,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE, 

IndUinapolis, 18  7 

Dear  Sir: 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  received  by  us  each  day  we 
find  it  impossible  to  answer  them  all  in  full,  in  writing,  and  have  therefore  in 
this  circular  letter  endeavored  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  usually  asked  us. 
After  reading  this  letter,  and  you  should  wish  further  information  not  contained 
in  it,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  will  give  you  all  informa- 
tion that  you  may  desire. 

LZSSONS  m  FBONOaSAFHT,  or  SHOBT-HAND, 

Can  be  given  by  mail  quite  as  well  as  orally.  The  only  difference  is  that  it 
makes  much  more  work  for  the  instructor,  having  to  write  to  each  pupil  what 
he  could  tell  to  the  whole  class.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  afford 
to  come  to  this  city  and  pay  boarding  and  other  expenses  for  so  long  a  time,  we 
have  decided  to  give  persons  at  a  distance  an  opportunity  to  take  lessons  by  mail 
at  the  same  rates  as  here  in  the  cily,  believing  that  in  so  doing  we  are  meeting  a 
great  want  all  over  the  country,  and  that  we  will  receive  the  hearty  support  and 
good  will  of  all  those  who,  by  our  instruction,  may  be  enabled  to  place  them- 
selves into  the  vast  field  of  usefulness  and  profitable  employment  to  which  one 
is  eligible  who  understands  this  beautiful  art. 

PLAIT  OF  TSACEma  B7  HAIL. 

We  supply  each  pupil,  on  receipt  of  his  tuition,  an  outfit  and  give  the  first 
lesson,  with  ample  explanations  and  written  examples.  The  pupil  masters  this 
lesson  and  returns  his  exercise,  written  in  Phonography,  for  correction,  and  be- 
gins upon  the  next  lesson.  The  second  lesson  is  given  in  the  same  way.  We 
do  not  wait  to  receive  the  student's  exercise  before  giving  the  next  lesson,  as  it 
would  cause  unnecessary  delay. 

In  each  lesson  the  student  is  directed  what  and  how  to  study,  and  what  to 
write  for  phonographic  exercises.  Each  correction  of  importance  receives  a  full 
explanation,  together  with  reference  to  the  Manual.  The  explanations  are  writ- 
ten in  phonography  progressively  as  the  student  advances  in  study ;  and  he  is 
required  to  write  letters  to  us  in  phonography  to  the  full  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

When  our  pupils  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  advanced  sufficiently 
they  are  furnished  the  address  of  others  with  whom  they  may  correspond  in 
phonography. 


CIBCULATINQ  JOITBNAL  OF  FEONOaBAFHY. 

In  Older  that  our  pupils  may  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  reading  matter 
we  originate  a  Circulating  Journal  of  Phonography  y  and  send  to  one  student,  who 
is  directed  to  read,  add  a  short  article  written  in  phonography,  and  forward  the 
whole  to  the  second,  who  does  likewise  and  forwards  to  the  third,  and  sooa 
until  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  and  received  the  addition  of  something 
from  each  student,  and  returned  to  us,  when  it  is  corrected  and  again  returned 
to  the  pupils,  thus  affofding  reading  matter  to  all  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
than  three  cents  for  postage. 

CLASSES. 

Classes  begin  the  first  of  each  week.  The  beginner's  outfit  consists  of  Bcnn 
Pitman's  Manual  of  Phonography,  the  Phonographic  Reader,  two  quires  paper, 
two  pencils,  three  pens,  etc. 

Students  can  procure  phonographer's  supplies  at  the  Business  College  ai 
reasonable  rates. 

TUITION  (payable  in  advance),  for  25  lessons,  with  outfit,  $12.00. 

Send  money  by  P.  O.  order  or  draft  at  our  risk. 

The  student  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  one,  two,  three  or  five  Icitsoa; 
per  week,  as  he  may  see  fit. 

We  would  advise  those  whd-are  engaged  in  other  business,  so  they  can  only 
devote  two  hours  per  day  to  study,  to  take  but  three  lessons  per  week.  Teach- 
ers in  the  country  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  daily  mails  had  better  take  bet 
two  lessons  per  week.  The  regular  course  of  twenty-five  lessons  completes  tbc 
corresponding  style  and  enables  the  student  to  write  any  matter  in  short-hand 
at  a  speed  from  four  to  five  times  as  great  as  he  can  write  in  the  ordinary  long- 
hand. The  speed  of  an  ordinary  speaker  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  words  per  minute.  An  average  long-hand  writer  pens  about  twcniy 
words  per  minute;  thus  he  is  enabled  to  write  eighty  to  one  hundred  words  in 
phonography  per  minute  with  one  term  of  lessons  in  the  Business  College. 

You  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  showing  this  circular  letter  to  your  friends  7tvb 
may  be  interested  in  the  study  oftfUs  art. 

Hope  we  may  receive  ycnxx  subscription  for  a  term  of  lessons. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  phonography, 

C.  E.  JOSLIN, 

Indianapolis  Business  College, 

Bates  Block,  opp.  P.  O. 

For  circujars  of  Business  College  or  Telegraph  Institute  address 

KOERNER  &  GOODIER, 

Indianapolis  Business  College, 

Or,  KOERNER,  GOODIER  &  WOODARD, 

Indianapolis  Telegraph  Institute. 


L_.     

OR  SHORT-HAND  WRITING, 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

nroiMAFous  Busmss  college, 

(Bryant  &  Stratton), 

BATES  BLOCK,  OrrOSITE  P.  O. 


PHONOGRAPHT.  —  This  elegant  accomplishment 
AND  USEFUL  ART  is  SO  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  our  institutions, 
and  such  is  the  increasing  demand  for  its  use,  not  only  by- 
reporters  and  amanuenses,  but  among  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
business  men  generally,  that  we  have  made  ample  arrangements 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  phonographic  in- 
struction by  securing  the  services  of  C.  E.  J OSLl N^  a  rapid 
writer  and  experienced  instructor,  who  will  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  this  important  branch. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES  commence  the  first  of 
each  week  at  the  Business  College. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  of  the  city,  who  desire, 
may  receive  private  instruction  at  their  homes  at  moderate  rates, 

LADIES  will  have  the  privilege  of  separate  classes. 

A  term  consists  of  twenty-five  lessons,  which  is  sufficient 
to  complete  the  corresponding  style,  and  enable  the  student  to 
write  from  four  to  five  times  as  rapidly  in  phonography  as  in 
the  ordinary  long-hand.  The  ordinary  long-hand  writer  pens 
about  twenty  words  per  minute ;  thus  in  phonography  he  is  en- 
abled to  write  eighty  to  one  hundred  words  per  minute  with 
one  term's  instruction.  The  average  speaker  utters  from  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  minute. 

Students  may  take  one,  two,  three,  or  five  lessons  per  week, 
as  they  may  desire,   or  their  other  duties  permit. 

Tuition  (payable  in  advance)  for  the  course  of  twenty-five 
lessons  (including  outfit  of  books,   paper,   pencils,  etc.),  ;^  12.00. 

For  further  information  call  upon  or  address, 

O.  B.  JOSLIN, 
OVER.  I  Indianapolis  Business  College y  Bates  Block,  opp,  P.  O, 


ASYAITTAOES  OF  FEONOaBAFBT  OB  SBOBT-BAITS. 

What  electricity  is  to  business,  steam-driven  machinery  is  to  power.  Phonographs 
is  to  the  rapid  placing  of  one's  thoughts  or  ideas  upon  paper.  In  this  age  of  enter- 
prise, invention  and  continual  hurry,  when  lightning  express  trains  are  too  slow  f3r 
business  men,  the  ordinary  method  of  writing  is  too  slow  for  editors,  judges,  corns 
where  testimony  must  be  taken,  and  managers  of  extensive  business  enterprises  wb?* 
have  much  correspondence.  But  for  the  employment  of  skilled  phonographcrs,  ci- 
pable  of  writing  with  ease  and  accuracy  every  word  uttered  by  the  most  rapi; 
speaker  in  conversation  or  oratory,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  newspapers  ie- 
large  business  establishments  to  transact  the  business  from  day  to  day  as  it  is  nov 
done.  This  method*  of  writing  is  so  rapidly  growing  into  the  favor  of  the  public 
that  the  demand  for  reporters  is  much  in  excess  of  the  number  of  phonographcrs. 

TO  THE  YOUTH  who  may  be  acquiring  an  education,  phonography  is  a  ca./ 
ital  of  itself  upon  which  he  may  confidently  rely  for  support  and  means  to  prosecute 
bis  other  studies.  It  trains  the  Eye^  the  Ear^  and  the  Hand;  it  familiarizes  the 
student  with  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  thus  developing  a  critical  t£>!s 
and  careful  enunciation.  It  strengthens  the  viemory  and  affords  an  excellent  discif^ 
for  the  mind.  It  improves  the  pronunciation  and  articulation  to  a  degree  thai  nt4b- 
ing  else  will.  It  secures  to  the  student  favors  on  the  railroads,  at  hotels,  fairs,  fes> 
tivals,  and  all  places  of  amusement,  such  as  are  shown  only  to  the  press.  It  place* 
him  in  the  best  society,  and  closely  connects  him  with  the  highest  class  of  busiiM» 
and  professional  men  and  women  of  the  land  ;  secures  imnu'Jmte,  perrnanimt  and  re 
spectahle  employment.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  rising  generation  should  lot 
be  instructed  in  a  method  of  writing  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  2gc 
than  the  slow  and  laborious  long-hand. 

TO  THE  LAWYER  it  secures  the  fleeting  testimony  on  which  may  depesi 
the  fortune,  life,  or  honor  of  a  client. 

TO  THE  MINISTER  it  saves  five-sixths  of  the  time  he  employs  in  writi^ 
notes  or  elaborating  sermons  in  full.  It  is  easily  read,  and  more  can  be  taken  io  2: 
a  glance  at  the  manuscript. 

TO  THE  PHYSICIAN  it  saves  four-fifths  the  time  ordinarily  spent  in  Vctn- 
ing  a  record  of  his  cases.  The  medical  and  literary  student  receiver  the  full  bcnei 
pf  the  oral  instruction  of  professor  or  teacher  by  noting  the  lectures  in  phonograj^. 
It  also  affords  to  him  a  pleasant  and  profitable  recreation,  and  secures  the  most  bea> 
tiful  language  of  his  friends  in  public  or  private. 

To  our  present  civilization  phonography,  like  telegraphy,  has  become  a  neccss^ix 
The  records  of  the  National  and  State  Legislatures,  the  proceedings  of  law  coiinv 
testimony  before  committees,  the  proceedings  of  conventions  and  piiblic  meeting 
the  reports  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  the  occasional  utterances  of  men  of  note  ir 
private,  are  all  due  to  phonography.  The  time  saved  to  the  court,  the  lawyers,  tht 
witnesses,  the  parties,  and  the  jurors,  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  the  experise  !ias^' 
to  various  parties,  by  the  employment  of  a  phonographic  reporter,  will  l>e  poter: 
reasons  for  the  employment  of  pihonographers  in  every  court.  The  far  greater  a».rt.»- 
racy  of  the  record  phonographically  taken  will  be  another  great  reason  for  the  get- 
eral  adoption  ol  the  system.  Reporters  will,  for  similar  reasons,  be  employed  z 
reporting  the  vast  amount  of  legal  proceedings  before  referees,  or  masters,  oV  cca- 
missioners.  But  all  this  employment  will  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  whic^ 
will  be  given  elsewhere. 

FOR  BUSINESS  PURPOSES.— "I  deem  phonography  far  more  valuaU 
for  business  purposes,  for  journalizing,  for  correspondence,  and  for  private  ai*. 
rapid  minuting  down  of  one's  thoughts  so  that  none  may  be  lost,  than  for  mere  rr 
porting." — Lr.  Stone.  Phonographic  reporters  will  be  required  by  many  merchanN 
lawyers,  authors,  and  editors ;  for  railway,  express,  telegraph,  banking,  or  in>u 
ance  offices;  for  commercial  or  other  agencies;  for  municipal,  state  and  naticvBj. 
departments  ;  for  conventions,  commissioners,  boards,  committees,  legislatures,  so- 
cieties and  other  bodies  wishing  faithful  reports  of  their  proceedings.  There  i?  j 
person  who  loves  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  useful,  that  would  n.' 
find  phonography  very  gratifying,  if  he  were  not  forced  to  acknowledge,  as  maat 
thousands  have,  that  it  is  the  most  captivating  and  pleasing  study  and  recreati<«- 
The  student  of  languages  will  find  the  study  of  phonography  has  given  him  gnji' 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  hi* 
own  language,  but  in  the  easy  attainment  of  the  sounds  of  foreign  languages,  ac: 
also  by  providing  him  with  a  more  ready  means  of  performing  his  writing  exercivs- 
in  those  languages,  and  making  them  familiar  in  their  pronunciation.  [over. 


SPIGELAND  ACADEMY 


AND 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


SPIOSLAND,  B1INB7  COUVT?,  mDZAVA. 


FaU  Term  begins  October  9,  and  continues  twelve  toeekt. 

The  plan  of  organiztion  embraces  four  departments:  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate, Grammar  School  and  High  School. 

For  information  respecting  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  refer  to 
our  for  former  students  and  to  other  parties  acquainted  with  our  school 
work;  respecting  what  we  intend  to  do,  students  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Circulars  sent  on  application,  giving  Course  of  Study,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

CLARK80N  DAVIS, 
9-lt  GEO.  W.  HITPPORD, 

PURDUE  mnVERSITY. 


PURDUB  UNIVERSITY,  as  reorganized,  consists  of  three  defiart- 
ments,  viz: 

L    The  UnlTersity  Academy. 
n.    The  College  of  General  Science. 
.    in.    Special  Schools  of  AppUed  Science. 

Tuition  In  enoh  department  to  frte,  mnd  the  incidental  ezpeniee  In  the  Aondemy  and 
OoUege  do  not  exceed  $6  a  term. 

Good  board,  inclading  room,  heat,  and  light,  is  ftimlehed  at  $8.00  per  week. 

The  next  term  opene  September  18,  and  continnee  fifteen  weeke.  For  farther  infor- 
mation lend  for  a  Oatalogne,  or  apply  to  the  Preeident,  I.  E.  WHITtf, 

9-2t  Lafoyette,  Ind. 

J.  &  pTgramling, 

MERCHANT    TAILOES, 

AND  DEALXBfl  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

WKTV  rUBNISnNtt  fM09S» 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  36  East  Washington  Street* 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


■  •■ 


A  PBOFESSIONAIi  S€H4K>I<, 

Setablished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  tki 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  thi 

PITBIilC  SCK4KIUI  OF  THS  8TATB. 

Graduates  fro^n  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  IMploma,  whxA  1^ 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  > 

STATE   CEBTIFICATB, 

Believing  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  caQai 
to  the 

MODEL,  on  TKAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Trainiaf 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  ito- 
dents  are  required,  firsts  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  daasn 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 


^•»i 


SpA^ial  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  inveatigatioa. 


•• 


Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $160  per  month,  and  the  ssr^ 
vices  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and.ia 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thorooghlj 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  Tht 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Slementaiy 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  tin 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free,  and  there  ate  no  Incidental  Fees. 

FaU  Term  begins  September  1,  1876,  and  ends  Dee.  21, 1876. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  8, 1877. 

For  ftirther  information,  address 

WM.  A.  JONES, Preet 


EMM  Sm  FllOflE  MH  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Gor.  Ky.  Ave.tlllimisSt 


:iKCINNATI, 


PHILADEI^HIA. 


Excelsior  Folding-Seat  Pew 

With  Curved-Slat  Back  and  Seat 

Saiarel  ditforent  Btylei  poBseesing  theie  new 
dMirtbl"  featureii  logethi 
ofotheratfleBOfreiraHiidPeir.eiida 
PDlptta*  Altmr-atanda,  ml. 

[lud  Bella. 


..jth    ReTeralbte 

■nek  ud  Seat*  ind  Statlonarr 
Back    wiih    Foldlnar    leat. 

'    'rabl*  fold  popuTsratjlcs 
llroad  and  Hotel 


ALL  »ECESSA&?  ni7QBKATI0H  AHS  FlUCES  FTTBinSEED  QH  AFFLICATIOT. 


EXCELSIOR  snproB^ 


J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianafolis,  Ind. — Dear  Sir:  On  comparing  Har 
per's  New  Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  must  prononce  it 
superior  to  any  of  them.  Among  those  things  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  its  presentation  of  many  things  in  Physical  Geography  which 
every  pupil  ought  to  know,  but  which  few  ever  learn  unless  presented  in 
the  common  schools ;  its  physical  maps  and  rain  maps  in  addition  to  the 
political  maps';  its  typography,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  general  arrangement. 

Very  truly,  R.  J.  Hamilton, 

Superintendent  Madison  County. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  July  11, 1876. 

J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir :  After  a  careful  examination  of  your  new 
Harper's  School  Geography,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  mechanical  execution,  in  richness  and 
appropriateness  of  illustration,  in  simplicity  of  methods,  in  the  bold  origi- 
nality of  its  leading  features,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  present 
wants  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  second  to  no  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  in  many  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  its  maps,  which  are  such  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of 
this  somewhat  complicated  science.  These  are  not  only  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, but  they  are  artistic  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
blotches  or  daubs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  superbly  beautiful  and 
strikingly  legible  charts  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent  and  explain. 
The  separation  of  physical  and  political  geography  and  ^e  giving  of 
each  subject  its  own  separate  maps,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  feature,  and 
must  be  both  instructive  and  charming  to  pupils,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 

teachers. 

Yours  truly,  Alfred  Kummbb, 

Sup't.  Schools,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

From  Indiana  School  Journal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor. — "We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent^  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 

From  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't.  Schools,  Vincennes,  Ind. — *»  For  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  suc- 
cessfully Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  A  Brothers 
for  thCs  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 

From  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — "  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  For  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 

(2) 


EXCELSIOR  SCHOOI 


The  Northern  Indiana  Nomial  School 
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NotwithttandlDg  the  *'H»rd  TimM,"  "Gentonnlal/*  ^'Political  Campaign/'  etc.,  tlia 
Normal  School  at  Valparaiio,  Indiana,  opened  Us  fourth  year  with  an  attendanoe  of 
2ISO  more  than  any  preTlons  year,  while  from  almost  every  other  school  we  hear  of  a 
decrease  In  attendance. 

Vo  one  now  speaks  of  the  Institution  as  an  experiment,  bnt  all  acknowledge  it  a 
reality,  a  power  in  the  land.  When  a  school  begins  with  almost  notMniTf  <^i^d> 
tn  three  yfars,  besides  working  against  every  opposition,  as  new  enterprises  matt 
■work,  compelled  to  nee  poor  apparatus,  an  incomplete  library,  and  poor  bnildings, 
grows  to  a  magnitude  of  1,800  students  per  term,  erects  good  buildings,  secures  the 
best  of  apparatus,  accumulates  a  fine  library,  in  fact,  has.  everytblnip  supplied 
that  is  found  in  any  flrst>c]ass  school,  there  must  be  for  all  this  some 

The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Normal: 

I.  Students  csn  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly 
as  they  may  desire.  Our  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  differ- 
•nt  grades  that  each  student  is  certain  to  find  the  Tery  f^rade  he  may  wish.  With 
reference  to  this  we  have  nOTOr  beard  a  complaint. 

II.  Expenses  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  less  here  than  at  any  otber  sebool. 

Tuition  $8  per  term.    This  includes  all  of  the  departments.    No  incidentals.    Good 
board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2.60  per  week. 

III.  Students  can  use  the  books  they  may  bring  with  them ;  thus  saving  a  great 
expense. 

IT.  The  Commercial  Department  Is  one  of  che  most  thorough  In  the  land.  Ko 
extra  charge. 

T.  BegrlnnlniTy  adTaneed,  and  rCTlew  classes  are  sustained  in  each  of  the 
branches  erery  term  ;  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teaeliers  and  those  who 
have  bnt  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  Tbe  Teachers'  <71ass  afibrds  ad- 
vantages  found  at  no  other  place. 

TI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocution,  and  Vocal  Music  are  given  without 
extra  charge. 

TII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  facilities  offered  by  any  of  our  insti- 
tutions  of  learning,  and  the  above-named  expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left 
undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar 
paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the  school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  frequent  donations  fl*om  the  city.  One  of  $12,000  was  made  during 
the  past  summer. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  cake.  Suppose  every  want  of  the  student 
tbns  far  be  supplied,  every  conTenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
Instruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  !  The  secret 
of  the  Normal  is  the  earnest,  practical  worh  performed  in  the  class-raom. 
Those  who  attend  the  institution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  living 
recommendations  of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our  catal(vne  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  Cree  to  ao^r  address. 

CALES1DA.B.— Winter  Term  will  open  November  14,1876;  Spring  Term,  Jan.  90, 
1877 ;  Summer  Term,  April  17, 1877. 

ILtf  B*  B.  BBOWV,  Principal. 
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Charter  Oak  Deab. 


MAPS,  CHARTS  AND  SCHOOL  STTPPUK 

Blackboards,  Blackboard  Slating,  Blackboard  Erasers  and  e*-Bj 
thing  used  in  the  Schoolroom. 

Geography  Made  Easy  by  Models  or  Relief ! 

Every  School  and  Family  should  have  them. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  this  syatem  of  teaohing  Geogn; 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  ffl'f 'g  Co, 

nSHATI,     ST.LODIS,     PHILAISLPHIA,     IHDIAK 
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James  Vick,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  has  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in 
the  United  States.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  Flowers,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Ornamental  Shrubbery.  If  you  wish  winter  bulbs,  or  anything  In  his 
line,  write  to  him  or  send  for  his  "Floral  Guide," 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A   PBOFESBIOVAIi  SCBEOOI., 

Bstabliflhed  bj  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  tht 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  th« 

.    PUBIilC  SCHOOUB  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  whkh  ii 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE   CEBTIFICATE, 

Relieving  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Trsiniof 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  ezperience^teachers.  Here  the  itor 
dents  are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  cIsshi 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigatioii. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $160  per  month,  and  the  ler* 
vices  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  as 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementtiy 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Frincipalship  of  the  schools  ot  aaj 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free^  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

Fall  Term  hegvM  September  1,  1876,  and  ends  Dec.  21,  1876. 
Winter  Term  hegina  January  8, 1877. 


For  fttrther  information,  address 

WM.  A.,  JONES,  Prest 


Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tnltion  Free  for  all,  and  in  erery  Department  of  the  UniTenlty.  Tema  ia  the 
regnUr  conrae,  OoUegUte  and  Law,  begin  as  foilowa:  Firet  Term,  8«^t.  T,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  Sd,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  30th,  1877. 


Oontinnee  nine  montha.  From  September  lit  to  7th,  will  be  deyeted  to  the  examl* 
nation  of  candidatee  for  admiision  to  the  Freihman  Clan,  at  which  all  withlng  to  enter 
the  UnlTcnity  are  earneetly  reqneeted  to  be  present.  Arraagemente  are  made  for  the 
admission  of  stndents  to  the  TJniTersity  on  certifleate  from  each  high  schools  as  tha 
State  Board  of  Edncation  haye  named,  withont  re-examination.  The  stndy  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Olam.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen..* 

UBMDIX  MOSS,  PrealdeBt. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOBTXR, 

JoHH  I.  HoBBisoM,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  Tra«tees.  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 


Ridpath's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Scfaools,  on  a  New  and  Comprebenflive  Pla»> 
embracing  the  features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are  divided  into 
PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican History.  The  Objective  Methods  of  presenting  Historical  Pacts  is 
pursued  throughout,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 

PBICI  LIST.  RcUU.       JntrodMtoi7.  Xxohaage.    g^.-i^ttim^ 

Academic  Edition,  479  pp.  OetaTo $1.7^     |     |1.16     |     f  .8ft     |     $1.00 

Grammar  School  Edition,  360  pp.  12  mo...    l.2s     |         .83     |        .62     |        .7ft 

^ .     

COMMENDATIONS. 

From  W.  B.  HOnQHTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  Ind.  Stats  UnlTsrsitjr.^Tho 
book  is  OQS  that  stadonts  will  delight  in ;  the  style  is  Ihscinating ;  the  Charts  are  in* 
Talnable. 

From  0.  M.  TODD,  Snpt.  Delaware  Co.,  Ind.— It  is  the  best  text  book  on  the  snl^eet 
I  have  ever  examined. 

From  S.  H.  BUTLBB,  Snpt.-PnbUo  Sohools,  Attica,  Ind.— This  work  needs  bnt  an 
impartial  examination  to  OMiTince  the  most  skeptieal  of  its  snperiorty. 

for  Descriptive  Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  fnll  Particulars,  address 

8-tf  MOWBB  BBOnUUM  4k  CO.,  Ctnelnnatl  or  Chlo^o. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A  P1IOFE8BIOVAX  8CHOOI., 

Bstablished  by,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,   for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

.    PVBIilC  SCHOOUB  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  DiplomJ^  which  ia. 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE   CERTIFICATE, 

Relieving  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Trainini^ 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experience<\^teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $160  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Frincipalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free,  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

Fall  Term  begins  SepUmher  1,  1876,  and  ends  Dee.  21,  1876. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  8, 1877. 


For  farther  information,  address 

WM.  A.,  JONES,  Prest 


Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tnition  Free  for  all,  and  in  erery  Department  of  the  UniTenity.  TerHu  ih  the 
regnUr  conrae,  OoUegUto  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  8«^t.  T,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  8d,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  30th,  1877. 


OonttniMs  nins  months.  From  September  let  to  7tb,  will  be  dsTOted  to  the  ezaml* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  UniTersity  are  earnestly  reqnested  to  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  tm  the 
admissiion  of  students  to  the  UniTersity  on  certifleate  from  snch  high  schools  as  tho 
State  Board  of  Sdncation  haTe  named,  without  re-examination.  The  stndy  of  Oreek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen..  |^ 

I^EMDIX  MOSS,  PrealdeBt. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOBTXR, 

JoHH  I.  HoBBisoa,  Secretary. 

9*tf  Free.  Trnstees.  Bloomlngtoa,  Ind. 


Eidpath's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  New  and  Comprebensive  Plaa^ 
embracing  the  features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are  divided  into 
PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican  History.  The  Objective  Methods  of  presenting  Historical  Pacts  is 
pursued  throughout,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 
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■  -       -  ■  ■     ^      I  —  —         -    I        I        — . — ■ II  I    I  - 

Qmmmar  School  BdJtion,  360  pp.  12  mo...    1.2'>     |         .83     |        .62     |        .75 

COMMENDATIONS. 

From  W.  B.  HOUeHTON,  A.  Bf .,  Frofetior  of  History,  Ind.  8tat«  UniTorfity.-^Tlia 
book  it  ooo  that  itadenta  will  delight  in ;  the  ityle  is  (hscinating ;  tha  Chart*  ara  in- 

Taloablo. 

From  O.  M .  TODD,  Snpt.  Delawart  Co.,  Ind.— It  li  tha  best  tazt  book  on  tha  milf|aet 
I  have  ever  examined. 

FromS.  H.  BUTLBB,  Snpt. -Pnblio  Sohoole,  Attica,  Ind.— Thla  work  needa  bnt  an 
impartial  examination  to  conTinco  tbe  moat  tkeptioal  of  itt  inperiorty. 

For  DescriptiTe  Clronlari,  Specimen  Pagee,  and  fnll  Particnlan,  addreee 

8.tf  MOWBB  BKOTfltUM  4k  GO*,  dneinnati  or  Ghloago. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A   PBOFE8BIOVAX  SCHOOI., 

Sstablished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,   for  cbt 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teacbers  for  iha 

.    PVBIilC  SCHOOUB  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  fi*oin  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma^  whict  m, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE   CERTIFICATE, 

Relieving  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  ia  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Tnus/nc 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experience^teachers.  Here  the  sto- 
dents  are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  mana^  classei 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $60  to  $160  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  as 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughlj 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Eleinentazy 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Frincipalship  of  the  schools  of  anj 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  free,  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

FaU  Term  begins  September  1,  1876,  and  ends  Dec.  21,  1876. 
Winder  Term  begins  January  8,  1877. 


For  farther  information,  address 

WM.  A., JONES, Prest 


/ 


Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuilion  Fr«e  for  all,  ftod  In  •rery  Department  of  tho  UniTertlty.  Tornu  ik  the 
regular  eonrae,  OoUegUte  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  7,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  8d,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  30th,  1877. 


Oontinnes  nine  months,  rrom  September  1st  to  7tb,  will  be  doTOted  to  the  ezaml* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Treshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  UnlTorsitj  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present.  Arrangements  are  mads  tm  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  UnlTersity  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  tho 
State  Board  of  Education  haye  named,  without  re-examination.  The  study  of  Oreek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Clam.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen..* 

UEXfDJEJj  MOfiW,  President. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOBTXR, 

JoHH  I.  Honaisoa,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Free.  Trustees.  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 


Eidpath's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  New  and  CoraprebenBive  Plaa^ 
embracing  the  features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are  divided  into 
PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican  History.  The  Objective  Methods  of  presenting  Historical  Pacts  it 
pursued  throughout,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 

PBIOS  LIST.  R«UU.       Introdootorj.  Kzehuge.    EzaaiutlMi, 

Academic  Edition,  479  pp.  OcUto fl.Tft     |     gl.15     |     f  .8ft     |     fl.QQ 

Qrammar  School  Edition,  360  pp.  12  mo...    1.2s     |         .88     |        .6?     |        .7ft 

COMMEHDATIONS. 

Trom  W.  B.  HOaeHTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  Ind.  State  Unirersity Thm 

book  is  one  that  students  will  delight  in ;  the  stylo  is  IhscinatlDc;  the  Charts  are  in* 

Talnable. 

From  0.  M .  TODD,  8npt.  Delaware  Co.,  Ind.^It  is  the  best  text  book  on  the  snl^eet 
I  have  erer  examined. 

From  B.  H.  BUTLBB,  8npt.<Pnblio  Sehools,  Attica,  Ind.— This  work  needs  but  an 
Impartial  examination  to  eoniinoe  the  most  skeptloal  of  its  snperiorty. 

For  DesoriptiTS  Clrcnlars,  Specimen  Pagee,  and  fnll  Particulars,  address 

8.tf  MOnWM  BBOTHSM  4k  GO*,  Cineinnati  or  Ohlos«o. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A   P1IOFE8BIOVAX  flCHOOI^ 

Bstablished  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the 

.    PVBIilC  SCHOOUB  OF  THE  STATE. 

Graduates  from  the  Elementary  Course  receive  a  Diploma,  which  is, 
by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a 

STATE   CERTIFICATE, 

Relieving  the  holder  from  county  examinations. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the 

MODEL,  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Connected  with  the  institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Traininc^ 
School  are  in  charge  of  skillful  and  experience^teachers.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  required,  first,  to  observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  clasiet 
and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Special  training  is  given  in  habits  of  study  and  methods  of  investigation. 

Graduates  are  commanding  from  $50  to  $160  per  month,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  established,  an  Elementary  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thoroughly 
qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The 
Advanced  Course  is  for  those  who  liave  completed  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  prepares  the  students  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Frincipalship  of  the  schools  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Tuition  /ree,  and  there  are  no  Incidental  Fees, 

Fall  Term  begins  September  1,  1876,  and  ends  Dec.  21,  1876. 
WifUer  Term  hegine  January  8,  1877. 


For  farther  information,  address 

WM.  A, JONES, Prest 


Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Wr—  for  all,  and  in  orery  Department  of  the  UniTertlty.  Terui  1%  the 
regnUr  conrae,  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  followt:  FIret  Term,  8e^t.  T,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  Sd,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  30th,  1877. 


Oontinnee  nine  months.  From  Septomher  1st  to  7tb,  will  he  devoted  to  the  ezaml* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  UnlTersity  are  earnestly  reqnested  to  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fM*  the 
admiMion  of  atndents  to  the  Unirersity  on  certificate  from  snoh  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Edncation  have  named,  without  re-ex  am  Ination.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Clam.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen.,* 

JJEXfDJEL  MOSS,  PrMtdent. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOBTXR, 

Jonn  I.  Honnisofli,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  Tnwiees.  Bloomingtoa,  Ind. 


Eidpath's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plaa^ 
embracing  the  features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are  divided  into 
PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican History.  The  Objective  Methods  of  presenting  Historical  Facts  is 
pursued  throughout,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 

PBICI  LIST.  Retail.       rntrodneiorj.  Sxebuge.    Exaalaalioa. 

Academic  Edition,  479  pp.  OctaTo fl.TA     |     |1.16     |     f  .ss     |     fi.oo 

Qrammar  School  Edition,  360  pp.  12  mo...    1.2^     |         .83     |        .62     |        .7ft 

COMMENDATIONS. 

From  W.  B.  HOUGHTON,  A.  Bf .,  Profettor  of  History,  Ind.  Stata  UniTtnity.^Tha 
book  it  ona  that  ttadaDta  will  delight  in ;  the  ttyle  is  fluoinating ;  tha  Oharfta  an  in* 
ralnable. 

From  0.  M .  TODD,  8apt.  Delaware  Oo.,  Ind.— It  la  the  beet  text  book  on  the  inldeet 
I  hate  ever  examined. 

from  S.  H.  BUTLSB,  Snpt. -Pnblie  Behools,  Attica,  lad.— Thle  work  needa  bnt  aa 
Impartial  examination  to  convince  the  moat  akeptioal  of  Its  snperiorty. 

for  Descriptive  Clrcnlars,  Specimen  Pagee,  and  fnll  Partlcnlars,  addreet 

8.tf  MOWBB  BBOmSM  4k  CO.,  Oinalnnatl  or  Ghloago. 


The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Mc.Guffey's  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded^Scheol  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele^  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler*^  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  Hbtery  .  Schuyler's  Elements  of  GeouMtry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and'  Mensuiatimi 

&C.|  &c.,    &c. 


The  PibUilMEiL  lBilt%  t^^dMl  attonttOB  to  the  f oUowlag 

NEW  TEXT^BOOKS  aijd  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE; 

The  Pricee  footed  are:  I*    Regular  Rxtaix.  Prick.    II*    Imtroductiosc  Prick— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.    Ill*    Bxchanok  Prici 
(one'ha^f  rttail  prie$)—PoT  first  introdnction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  ~- — ^ 
ponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  nse  in  the  schools. 

Sltfjrle  Safltolto  Copies  dfor  examination  trith  a^view  to  <irA  tntrodsction, 
post-paid  by  nan,  w  teachers  or  school  officers,  onrrecei^  of  tHe  intfodnotion  Price. 

Whitb*8  Manual  OF  Aritrmxtic  (Jfvft  Pabllfhod)  con-         I.  II*  Ili« 

taining  Snggestionsy  Methods  of  Teaohinet  Models 
of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 
FtollCloth tl*00      tl*00 

ScBUYLXR'8  Elrmbnts  OP  Gbomstry 1*50         1*18 

8ctn7YLXR*8  Trioonombtry  and  Mbnsuration '   1*60        1*18 

ftAYfO  DtFFKRXMTIAL  AND*  InTBORAL  CaLCULUS 8«flA  ■  1*69 

Rat'o  Svrtxyimo  'and  Navigation 8*25  1«69  | 

HaRVBY'8  I.ANOUAakB  XiBSSONS •ZO  •88  .IS 

Hbpburn's  English  Rrbtoric 1*8A  •94  «|I8 

Tralhbxmxr*8  History  of  England 1^50  1  •18 

Norton's  Elbvxnts  or  Physics 1^15  ^84  ^M 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gbntlb  Mannbrs 1*8 A  ^94 

Duffbt's  French  Litbraturb l^OO  .TA 

KrU8Z*8  LiFB  OF  PBSTALOBn 8*85  8^85 

Hatlman's  Kindxroartxn  Cultuhb •Tfi  •Tfi 

Hailman's  Lbctuxxs  on  History  of  Pbdagogy tTA  ^TA 

Thb  ExAMiNBR,  OR  Tbachxr's  Aid 50  •AO  | 

Smart's  Manual  of  Frbb  Gymnastics •OT  ^SO 

Object  Lbssons,  by  Lxlibntral  and  Allyn 85  •SA 

Payne's  School  StTFBRvistoN 1«8A  1^8A 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  pAYifs's  School 
SvFBRVTSioN  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  aad 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list) 


WILSON,  HINKLB  it  CO.,  ^-  C&aeiniiati  and  New  York. 


OPEJ^  LETTER  FROM 

•rtti  HQRMAL  COUf^c 

•  AND  ^ 

BUSINESS   INSTITUTE, 

LADOGA,  MONTGOMBBY  COUNTY,  INDIANA, 

To  her  many  frieTids  and  patrons. 


Kind  friends,  our  present  prosperity  and  cheer  are  greatly  due  to  your 
support  and  words  of  encouragement. 

This  growing  and  already  popular  institution  will  begin  tlie  second  term 
of  its  existence,  November  21,  1876,  under  the  above  title,  as  more  expres- 
sive of  its  real  nature  and  the  two-fold  object  of  its  organization.  The/w- 
fessional  traintftg  of  tea<hers  will  receive  no  less  attention  than  before,  but 
if  possible,  more.  The  founders  have  long  been  aware  of  the  increasing 
demand  of  many  teachers  for  a  more  thorough  Collegiate  education  in  addi- 
tion to  professional  tiaining,  than  is  given  by  mere  normal  training  schools. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  desire  by  a  large  2Xi^  growing  class  of  worthy 
young  people  who  do  not  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  for  a  col- 
legiate education  upon  Normal  principles.  To  many  the  long  courses  and 
heavy  expense  incurred  at  colleges  present  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and 
the  fond  desire  for  an  education  can  never  be  realized. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  money  is  lame  and 
unlmsiness'like  methods  of  insinulion  and  study.  By  substituting  for  the  child- 
ish  and  unscientific  process  of  cramming  the  pupil,  a  system  of  thorough, 
searching  analysis,  an  exJiaustive  and  manly  investigcUion,  and  original  thought -j 
and  instead  of  antagonizing  the  nature  of  the  pupil  and  filling  his  school 
life  full  oi  drudgery  and  shirking,  harmonizing  his  nature  with  his  duties, 
WINNING  and  INSPIRING  him  to  UTILIZE  HIS  ENERGIES  in  an  enthu- 
siastic DEVOTION  to  Study,  about  ofte  half  the  time  is  saved,  and  a  better 
preparation  secured  for  the  real  demands  of  a  successful  life. 

To  young  men  and  women  preparing  for  Teaching,  Law,  Medicine,  The- 
ology, Farming  or  Business,  the  Normal  College  offers  unusual  advantages 
and  facilities. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Preparatory,  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  review  or  advance  in  the 
Common  Branches. 

Teachers',  for  the  professional  training  of  those  who  have  not  time  to 
take  a  Collegiate  course. 

Business,  for  teachers  and  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  any  branch  of 
mercantile  or  other  business. 

Scientific,  giving  a  thorough  drill  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Higher 
Mathematics,  and  a  year's  course  in  Latin,  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  ex- 
tended Collegiate  or  professional  course,  or  for  teaching  the  branches  stu- 
died, with  pleasure  and  success. 

Classical,  for  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  complete  a  Collegiate 
or  Classical  course  of  study. 

The  Scientific  and  Classical  courses  constitute  the  Collegiate  Course,  and 
can  be  completed  in  two  years  after  a  preparation  in  the  Preparatory  of 
from  one  to  four  terms,  according  to  previous  advancement ;  or  the  Sci- 
entific can  be  completed  in  one  year. 

But  the  studies  of  the  departments  are  elective,  and  a  pupil  can  pursue 
a  study  in  either  course,  whether  regularly  in  that  course  or  not. 


There  will  be  a  class  in  Unitbd  Statbs  History,  in  which  there  will  be  two 
aims :  one,  to  secure  a  thorough  a^uuintanee  wth  the  tult/tct:  the  second,  co  awaka 
an  intelligent  appredation  and  a  lav*  for  historical  study,  to  insfirb  a  pro^tUmg  ^»£l» 
siasm  tlxat  will  carry  tne  pupil  beyond  the  class-room  into  a  lifb-studv  off  History. 

There  will  also  be  a  class  in  English  history. 


LITERATURE. 

The  tenn  will  be  given  in  this  department  to  the  study  of  the  *'  myriad  minded  **  <f-i 
matist,  Shakespeare.     It  will  be  a  nch  treat  and  a  class  long  to  be  remembered. 

DEBATING. 

The  entire  school  will  be  organized  for  debating  in  a  novel  and  effoctivt  system  n£ 
will  discover  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  witn  it  a  power  in  themselves  of  wkid 
they  aie  now  entirely  unaware.  Henry  Clay  supposed  he  was  *'  no  speaker**  till  be 
drawn  into  public  discussion,  and  disclosed  to  himself  and  his  country  an  eloquence 
matchless. 

In  additien  to  debating  there  will  be  given  a  drill  in  Parliamentary  Laur,  wicb  pncarr 
by  the  pupil  in  actually  presiding  over  meetings  and  performing  the  duties  of  the  sea^ 
tary. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LETTER-WRITING. 


Do  you  desire  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  difierent  forms  of  Busiirsss  Akz 
Frirnoship  Corrbspondbncs?    There  is  hardly  a  better  test  of  the  culture  or  *^     '  ^ 


qualifications  of  an  individual  than  his  skill  in  composing  and  arrannn^  a  letter.  Hjm 
you  formed  an  acquaintance  with  whom  you  wish  to  correspond  ?  The  form  aisd  macter 
of  your  first  letter  will  reveal  your  true  status.  Should  you  (and  who  will  not?'  vna 
for  a  position  as  a  teacher  or  for  any  other  position,  your  letter  determines  to  a  great  ex- 
tent your  fate.  "That  letter  speaks  well;  I  believe  he's  our  man.'*  "A  wooiaawfe 
can 't  write  a  decent  letter  is  not  the  one  to  teach  my  children."  It  is  a  /eut  that  profi- 
ciency in  this  sadly  neglected  branch  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  every-da^r  life. 
^  For  any  who  may  not  belong  to  the  Letter  Class  department,  which  will  be  in  ooen- 
tion  every  term,  there  will  be  formed  a  Composition  Class,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  RSeev 
ric,  or  some  higher  form  of  composition  work. 

German. 

A  superior  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  study  of  this  excellent  and  high^-pcac- 
tical  modern  language,  which  will  be  taught  by  a  native  German  whose  quaUficanossfar 
the  work  and  tact  as  a  teacher  have  been  amply  verified  by  his  past  experience  in  teacki^ 
Terms  ib  cents  a  lesson. 

Economy. 

Tuition  only  $8  for  eleven  weeks,  in  advance.  A  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  firom  ife 
Trite  will  be  made  for  one  year,  or  four  terms  in  advance;  for  three  terms,  to  pcrcc& 
reduction  ;  for  two  terms,  8  per  cent.  Room-rent  for  rooms  furnished  with  bed,  indad 
ing  bed-clothing  and  the  washing  of  the  same,  chairs,  table,  wa«h-stand,  wash-bowl  n: 
pitcher,  slop-bucket,  stove,  mirror  and  wardrobe,  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  a  week.  Ca- 
pei  is  always  furnished  when  desired  at  a  slight  additional  expense.  No  money  refaadg 
for  tuition  or  room-rent,  but  the  loss  of  one  or  more  weeks  can  be  made  up  at  any  tzae 
Board  $1.85  to  $a  per  week.  Several  of  the  best  students  are  making  it  mticn  less  vrs  ae^- 
boardmg.    Board  in  private  famiUes  at  from  $a  to  $3  per  week 

No  incidental  or  extra  charges  except  for  Instrumental  Music  and  the  Genoaa  L»- 
guage. 

Books  are  furnished  by  the  publishers  to  the  students  of  the  Normal  at  introdnctiot 
rates,  or  one-third  less  than  retail  price.  You  will  do  well  to  bring  with  you  all  the  boob 
in  your  possession,  as  there  will  be  constant  opportunity  for  their  use. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  persons  at  a  distance  and  friends  of  the  institution,  we 
the  following* 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  REFERENCE. 


Rev.  Rees  David,  Pres.,  .  Waveland,  Ind. 
W.  C.  Hendricks,  SeCt  •  .  Ladoga,  Ind. 
I.  N.  Miller,  Treas.,      .    . 

T.  H.  Messick, *'  ** 

James  L.  Wilson,  ....  •'  " 

OTHER  NAMES  FOR  REFERENCE. 


Alex.  M.  Scott Ladoga,  lad 

Leonard  Galey,    .       Brown's  Valley,  \mA. 
John  W.  Hanna,     .  '«  «         - 

William  Hanna,   .  "  «         « 


Hon.  J.  F.  Harney,  State  Senator,  Ladoga.}  Rev.  T.  B  McMannis,    .     .     Ladoga,  lal 
r.  J.  B.  Porter.  „        |  Prof.T. 

Public  Schools. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Porter.  „        |  Prof.  J.  A.Vaughn, Superintendent  Ladogi 


LOCATION. 

Ladoga  is  situated  on  the  L..  N.  A.  A  C.  Railroad,  forty  miles  south  of  LaFayettc 
eleven  milcK  south  of  Crawfordsville,  and  twentjr  miles  north  of  Greencastle. 

H-V  hold  ourselves  rts^nsible  for  all  statements  contained  in  this  mnmoaincemtemi, 
and  their  truth  will  be  jully  veri^ed  in^  the  results  of  the  school  work. 

Parents  and  others  are  requested  to  visit  us,  and  see  our  work  for  themselves. 

We  invite  investigation  and  court  criticism ;  u^n  its  merits  must  the  inotitutsou  eilier 
stand  or /all. 

On  reaching  Ladoga,  inquire  for  the  Normal  Buildings,  and  call  at  the  office  of  tk 
Principals.     Write  for  further  information.    Address 

W.  F.   HARPER  or 

WARREN  DARST, 

Associate  Principals. 


J 


ivo\y  RE:.A.Diri 


INDIANA  EDITION  OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 

Full  Pnge  Map  of  Indiana  ami  7 en  Pages  of  Deccripiive  Text. 


Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they 
have  now  ready  a  Special  hufiana  EdiUon  of  the  Eclectic  Qeographiea. 

The  gco<rraphy  of  Indiana  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  State,  and 
ten  pages  of  descriptive  text,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

TUB    FTJLX.   "P^O-E   ]^-A.I» 

18  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School 
Hap  of  Indiana  which  correctly  portrays  the  pysical  features  of  every 
County,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities,  Towns  and 
Villagps.  The  many  fine  river  systems  whish  Indiana  possesses  are 
clearly  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in  blue. 
The  river  hills  are  shown,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  school  map.  The  map 
18  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  one-third  larger  in  scale  than  any 
other  school  map  of  the  State. 

THE  SESCBIFTIVE  aEOQBAFHT 

18  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms 
a  complete  system  of  local  geography,  comprising 

(a)     A  system  of  Oral  Jnstructiork,  commencing  with  the  section  and  de- 
veloping Vie  primctry  idecut  of  Geography^ 
(6)     A  Syllftbus  for  the  County. 

(c)  'Brief  Description  of  each  County. 

(d)  A  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  State. 

(e)  A  scheme  for  Map  Drawing  which  is  practicable  and  can  he  taught 

by  every  teacher. 

The  text  is  taken  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the 
several  counties  and  towns.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many  important  sta- 
tistics are  given  which  show  the  remarkable  growth  that  Indiana  has 
made  since  the  last  census  was  taken. 

Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana  a 
treatment  of  local  geography  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
4K!hool8,  and  serve  still  further  to  popularize  the  Eclectic  Series  of  Geog- 
raphies, which  are  already  so  extensively  used  in  the  best  schools. 

Price*— The  Indiana  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be 
furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
12-lt  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


•CHOICEHT  I.TTFRATCRE  OF  THE  DAT.'— W.  T.  IXhiH. 


I  ,  t^lndstonv,  Ttr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Prof,  ^nxl^, 
fi.  A.  Proelor,  Fnmee*  Power  Cobbc.  tbe  Daka  ml 
Are.vle,  J.  A.  Frouile,  Hm,  Huloeh,  Mra.  Ollpluw^ 
Mm.  AlrxnndH,  Mlu  Tbackeray,  J«n  Invel**, 
Georfo  McDonald,  Wm.  BInrb,  AnHiony  Xr*ll*|Mt 
JlKHhew  Arnold,  Benrr  ILtngmJtj,  Fmiipla  «kIi*^ 
W.  W.  Blory,  Anerlwcta,   HuMhin,  Orlyle.  Xeaay 


I^l-ttell'iS  I^l-^ljas  .A.SG. 


JUBirf  1, 1S7T,  TBI  LiTino  Aai  «i>I>n  upon  III  ISSd  TOlamr,  wllh  Ib>  CDptlsHl 

In  lam  II  wm  fanUh  lo  ill  mdrn  llx  pnductlDU  or  th*  farrmnt  mulhon  nbnt 
niu'd  urid  rniny  Dtlirri.  enil.iiir.lD|  ib-cliolE'il  SarlKl  ind  Short  t<r<.M.>  bj  ihc  m«- 
li.g  FoKlfn  tiuiFllif.  md  an  inioiiut  D<ii|>prniiebrd   by  miijr  uthor  P-rlodlcl  m  Ito 

the  kidluK  )C(u)l>i>,  Kdcutlix,  UHiIci,  Dluotinn,  knd  Idlign,  nprHCBIlBK«T*i 

Tm  LiviHo  Aq'  (III  nhich  In  uolj  cowpgtltor,  *■  ETery  Ralunlny,*'  h»  trtt 

quarter  ItaouSHnd  doublB  ealiiinii  i>cIb>i>  pigci  uf  rridinii  maitrr  yi-mtij.     It  im- 

Dibfr   pnblic.iirn,   ita4  be'«t   E<i>t*.   Ri"I«w..  Criilcliim,   T.le',  mTuch^  ur  T>«Td 
■  Bd   Dlico'trT.  Poctrr.   SFloi.iltli:,    Bl0|iriplit«1.   Bliiorlul  ind   Fullilul    IpfwH- 


"Slnplj  IndlipcQiBbLi  t 


OPIKIOKB. 


if  Ibalhsnslitattti 
•nd  lutraellra."- 


larllttg  lltarsTT  a- 
■d  world,  vpM  an 
>  krtlcW,  and  •^mI 


iHigqiwe,  Mrs  tapn  £Htliervil  i{>fvlb*r." — tUlnoit  SlaU  Jourtt^, 

"Ougblto  And  ipluald  aTory  Amorliia  llo«<."— AT.  r.  Timm. 

"  pDHcM-d  ur  Ihe  Living  Acs,  and  oaa  or  otbar  ot  oar  TtTacloni  AdorlcaD   Boatk- 


OFPEK  FOK 1ST7.- 

gd  pomrral  wrlal  ■tory. 
Dw  app«ariBg  la  Tda  Llti 


OalPriur  ftir  UMkatfl'ewawt  rbrdai  . 

--" ha  ABiarlMO  r- —  -  ■ 

ib  pAtI  pald{  ( 


ilJ  aaw  ■abacHbrn  for  ISTT,  olll  ba  aMt 
HB  H.aqpii  at   Luaaii."  by  atmrf 
LITTEI.I.  *  fiAT,  a— fa. 
>r  tlO.MTlia  LI>iB(  An  aal 


Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


TnitloB  Free  for  all,  and  in  erery  Department  of  the  UniTerslty.  Tennt  in  the 
regular  ooone,  OoUegUte  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  7,  1876; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1877 ;  Third  Term,  March  30th,  1877. 


Oontinnes  nine  months.  From  September  Ist  to  7th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  ITniTersity  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fer  the 
admission  of  stndents  to  the  UniTersity  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Edneatlon  have  named,  withoat  re-examination.  The  stndy  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Glass.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen..* 

UEMWilEL  HOfi»,  President. 

Fer  eatalognes  or  information,  address  B.  0.  FOSTSB, 

JoHH  I.  HoBBisoH,  Secretary. 

9-tf  Pres.  Tm^ees.  _    Bloomingtoa,  Ind. 

Bidpath's  Histories 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan, 
embracing  the  features  of  LYMAN'S  GHABT.  They  are  divided  into 
PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  Amer- 
ican History.  The  Objective  Methods  of  presenting  Historical  Facts  is 
pursued  throughout,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  finely  colored 
Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 

PBIOB  LIST.  BetaU.       Introdueiofj.  Bxehnnge.    Bxaminatioa. 

Academic  Bdition,  479  pp.  OetaTo tl.7/>     {     $l.U     {     f  .86     |     fl.OO 

Qrammar  School  Bdition,  360  pp.  12  mo...    1.25     |         .83     |        .62     |        .76 

COMMENDATIONS. 

From  W.  B.  HOUGHTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  lad.  8tat«  Unlrersity.^Tho 
book  it  ons  that  students  will  delight  in ;  the  stylo  is  fiMoinatlng ;  the  Charts  ars  in- 
Tslaable. 

from  0.  M.  TODD,  Snpt.  Delaware  Go.,  Ind.— It  is  the  best  text>book  on  the  snlidect 
I  have  ever  examined. 

from  B.  H.  BUTLBB,  Snpt.  Public  Schools,  Attica,  Ind.— This  work  neede  bat  an 
impartial  examination  to  coniinoe  the  most  skeptical  of  its  snperiorty. 

for  DescriptiTC  Clrcnlars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  tall  Particniars,  address 

8-tf  JOVBft  BBOTAEBA  4k  CO.,  Oinolnnati  or  Ohicago. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
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Retail  price,  $1.80;  Jntroductory,  $1.20;  Exchange,  00  cenU. 

EASFEB'S  INTBOSnCTOBT  QEOaBAFHT  (Nearly  Beadj). 

From  the  Literary  World,  Boston, 

Harper's  School  Geography  illustrates  a  novel  and  practical  plan,  h 
comprises  two  parts — ^physical  and  political  geography — each  with  in 
special  maps,  exercises,  and  descriptions.  The  political  department  m 
specially  valuahle  in  the  presentation  of  facts  as  to  the  r^aoaroes  aid 
industries  of  different  countries  as  connected  with  their  climates,  miae- 
ral  wealth,  etc.  The  definitions  which  precede  the  lessons  are  clear  sad 
ftill,  the  questions  are  judicious  and  pertinent^  and  the  maps  are  excelleK 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  never  seen  a  geography  which  seems  •» 
genuinely  instructive  as  does  this. 

From  the  Publishers^  Weekly,  New  York. 

This  geography  is  chiefly  noticeahle  for  the  very  handsome  maniMr  ii 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  puhlic,  it  being  without  a  rival  in  the  line  of 
text-books,  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  type,  paper,  binding,  tai 
in  the  quality  of  its  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations.  It  combines  tkt 
very  best  features  in  other  geographies,  besides  offering  many  new  poiati 
and  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school  room  in  the  eliiB- 
dation  of  this  study.  Although  the  text  is  concise,  it  is  also  compreika- 
sive,  including  everything  the  student  may  need  to  aid  hini  to  stoit 
geography  in  all  its  many  aspects. 

From  the  New  York  Times, 

'  We  note  this  as  the  best  school  geography  that  has  come  under  our  <^ 
servation.  It  is  accurate  to  date,  the  maps  are  clear  and  well  dravi. 
and  in  every  particular  it  will  be  found  a  worthy  addition  to  that  Isi^p 
legacy  of  educational  works  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

J.  H.  Olcott — Dear  Sir :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  examiaed 
Harper's  School  Geography.  The  combination  of  Physical  and  Politkil 
Geography,  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  important  facts  ssi 
their  methodical  arrangement^  as  well  as  the  omission  of  minor  deUib 
and  unimportant  facts,  are  points  that  recommend  it  to  public  faToc 
The  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  the  Maps,  the  binding,  the  typography. 
and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  generally,  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.    I  am  pleased  with  it. 

Very  truly,  D.  W.  Thobiab, 

Sup't  Wabssh  Publio  Sohook 
0) 


J.  H.  Olcott,  IiTDLiKAPOLis,  Ihd. — Dear  Sir:  On  comparing  Har- 
per's New  Geography  with  seTeral  others  before  me,  I  must  prononce  it 
superior  to  any  of  them.  Among  those  things  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  its  presentation  of  many  things  in  Physical  Geography  which 
every  pupil  ought  to  know,  but  which  few  ever  learn  unless  presented  in 
the  common  schools;  its  physical  maps  and  rain  maps  in  addition  to  the 
political  maps;,  its  typography,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  general  arrangement. 

Very  truly,  B.  J.  Hamiltok, 

Superintendent  Hadison  County. 

SoxTTH  BxND,  Ind.,  July  11, 1876. 

J.  H.  Olcott — Dear  Sir :  After  a  carefUl  examination  of  your  new 
Harper's  tichool  Geography,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  mechanical  execution,  in  richness  and 
appropriateness  of  illOstration,  in  simplipity  of  methods,  in  the  bold  origi* 
nality  of  jts  leading  features,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  present 
wants  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  second  to  no  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acster,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  its  maps,  which  are  such  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of 
this  somewhat  complicated  science.  These  are  not  only  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, but  they  are  artiaUe  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
blotches  or  daubs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  superbly  beautiful  and 
strikingly  legible  charts  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent  and  explain. 
The  separation  of  physical  and  political  geography  and  the  giving  of 
each  subject  its  own  separate  maps,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  feature,  and 
must  be  both  instructive  and  charming  to  pupils,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 

teachers. 

Yours  truly,  Alfbxd  KuimxR, 

Bup't  Schools,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

From  Indiana  Sohool  Joubkal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Bditor. — *<We  have 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leal  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent^  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 

From  T.  J.  Chablton,  Sup't.  Schools,  Yincennes,  Ind. — '<For  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  bean  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  suo- 
oessfully  Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  A  Brothers 
for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 

From  E.  8.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  JefTersonville,  Ind. — **  I  have  ex- 
.amined  the  G^graphy  Just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen,    if  or  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  andjsimplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 

(2) 
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Retail  price,  $1.80;  .Introductory,  $1.20;  Exchange,  90  cento. 

EASFEB'S  INTBOSnCTOBT  QEOaBAFHT  (Nearly  Seady). 

From  the  Literary  World,  Boston. 

Harper's  School  Geography  illustrates  a  novel  and  practical  plan.  It 
comprises  two  parts — physical  and  political  geography^-each  with,  its 
special  maps,  exercises,  and  descriptions.  The  political  department  ia 
specially  valuahle  in  the  presentation  of  facts  as  to  the  r<*8oarcQB  and 
industries  of  different  countries  as  connected  with  their  climates,  mine- 
ral wealth,  etc.  The  definitions  which  precede  the  lessons  are  clear  and 
ftill,  the  questions  are  judicious  and  pertinent^  and  the  maps  are  excellent 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  never  seen  a  geography  which  seems  so 
genuinely  instructive  as  does  this. 

From  the  Publiehera*  Weekly,  New  Fork, 

This  geography  is  chiefly  noticeahle  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  it  being  without  a  rival  in  the  line  of 
text-books,  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  type,  paper,  binding,  and 
in  the  quality  of  its  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations.  It  combines  the 
very  best  features  in  other  geographies,  besides  offering  many  new  points 
and  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school  room  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  study.  Although  the  text  is  concise,  it  is  also  comprehen- 
sive, including  everything  the  student  may  need  to  aid  him  to  study 
geography  in  all  its  many  aspects. 

From  the  Ifeto  York  Times. 

'  We  note  this  as  the  best  school  geography  that  has  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. It  is  accurate  to  date,  the  maps  are  clear  and  well  drawn, 
and  in  every  particular  it  will  be  found  a  worthy  addition  to  that  large 
legacy  of  educational  works  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

J.  H.  Oloott — Dear  Sir :    It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  examined 

Harper's  School  Geography.    The  combination  of  Physical  and  Political 

Geography,  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  important  facts  and 

their  methodical  arrangement^  as  well  as  the  omission  of  minor  details 

and  unimportant  facts,  are  points  that  recommend  it  to  public  favor. 

The  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  the  Maps,  the  binding,  the  typography, 

and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  generally,  are  all  that  can  be 

desired.    I  am  pleased  with  it. 

Very  truly,  D.  W.  Thomas, 

Sup't.  Wabash  Public  Sohook. 
(1) 


J.  M.  Olcott,  Ikdiaitapolis,  Imd. — Dear  Sir:  On  comparing  Har- 
per's New- Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  must  prononce  it 
superior  to  any  of  them.  Among  those  things  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  its  presentation  of  many  things  in  Physical  Geography  which 
every  pupil  ought  to  know,  hut  which  few  ever  learn  unless  presented  in 
the  common  schools;  its  physical  maps  and  rain  maps  in  addition  to  the 
political  mapsj  its  typography,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  general  arrangement. 

Very  truly,  B.  J.  Hamiltok, 

Superintendent  Madison  County. 

South  Bxin>,  Ivd.,  July  11, 1876. 

J.  H.  Oloott — Dear  Sir :  After  a  careful  examination  of  your  new 
Harper's  School  Geography,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  mechanical  execution,  in  richness  and 
appropriateness  of  illustration,  in  simplipity  of  methods,  in  the  bold  origi* 
nality  of  ^its  leading  features,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  present 
wants  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  second  to  no  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  in  many  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  its  maps,  which  are  such  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of 
this  somewhat  complicated  science.  These  are  not  only  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, but  they  are  ariUiie  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
blotches  or  daubs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  superbly  beautifiil  and 
strikingly  legible  charts  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent  and  explain. 
The  separation  of  physical  and  political  geography  and  the  giving  of 
each  subject  its  own  separate  maps,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  feature,  and 
must  be  both  instructive  and  charming  to  pupils,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 

teachers. 

Yours  truly,  Alfrxd  Kummkb, 

Sup't  Schools,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

From  Indiana  Sohool  Journal,  W.  A.  Bell,  Bditor. — ''We  hava 
looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new 
leaf.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent,  the  classification  is  systematic 
and  natural,  and  the  style  is  pleasing.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  is 
made  the  leading  thought  to  the  study  of  industries  of  other  countries, 
as  determined  by  physical  and  political  conditions.  Political  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  are  combined,  but  either  may  be  studied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  maps  and  illustrations  we  have  never  seen  excelled. 
The  book  will  certainly  take  a  high  rank  among  geographies." 

From  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't.  Schools,  Yincennes,  Ind. — ^For  the  first 
time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  geography,  one  combining  most  suo- 
cessfully  Political  and  Physical  Geography.  I  thank  Harper  A  Brothers 
for  this  matchless  text-book.    It  meets  our  wants  exactly." 

From  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Sup't.  Schools,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — '^  I  have  ex- 
.amined  the  Geography  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen,    if  or  elegance 
of  design,  beauty  of  execution,  clearness  andjsimplicity,  it  stands  un- 
equalled." 

•(2) 


Cbawtobdsttllk,  Ihb. 
J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  Harper's  School  Qeograpby 
thoroughly,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  complete  book 
on  the  suhject  yet  published.  The  arrangement  of  the  topics  is  perfect 
There  is  more  instruction  to  be  gained  from  these  maps  than  from  any 
other  entire  book;  they  alone  are  worth  twice  the  price  of  the  boolL 
I  regard  them  as  entirely  correct.  I  should  feel  secure  were  I  furnished 
Harper's  Geography  in  my  school. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  Mabt  Ellib^ 

Principal  Intermediate  ScbooL 

Jkffersonville,  Inix 
J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir:  Harper's  Geography  is  an  admirable  book. 
It  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  will  cultivate  the  pupil's  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  art.  In  harmony  with  present  methods  of  instruction,  the  essen- 
tial fscts  to  be  remembered  ar^  by  means  of  numerous  and  beaatiital 
maps  and  illustrations  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  so  vividly'  presented 
that  they  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  memory.  The  publishen 
show  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  author's  plan,  and  present  it  with 
unrivaled  skill.    Yours  truly,  W.  B.  GooD^vrx, 

Principal  of  Grammar  School,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Boles,  Sup't.'  Schools,  Shelbyville,  Ind. — "  I  have  carefullj 
examined  Harper's  Geography.  It  is  a  model  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  a  perfect  book.  Paper,  printing,  pictures,  maps,  binding,  can 
scarcely,  in  my  opinion,  be  excelled.  With  such  a  book  before  me  I  al- 
most feel  '  Would  I  were  a  boy  again,'  that  I  might  have  the  privilege 
of  studying  the  beautiful  pages." 

P.  B.  Stultz,  Sup't.  Schools,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. — "I  have  examined 
Harper's  School  Geography,  and  consider  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine.  The  combining  of  Physical  and  Po- 
litical Geography  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the^common  schools.^ 

A.  M.  Wkston,  Pres.  Western  Normal  Institute,  Union  City,  Indiana 
and-  Ohio. — "The  use  of  Harper's  School  Geography,  I  shoald  think, 
would  soon  lead  an  indifferent  teacher  of  this  branch  to  become  a  good 
one.  It  both  supplies  the  means  and  induces  to  that  end.  With  such  a 
book,  an  earnest,  even  though  experienced  teacher,  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  awakening  enthusiasm  in  *The  Geography  Glass.'  It  is  by  fiir 
the  best  work  I  have  yet  seen." 

Geo.  W.^ufford,  Sup't.  Schools,  Henry  County. — "  The  Geography 
you  sent  me  I  liave  looked  through  carefully,  and  I  like  it.  Like  all  of 
Harper's  publications,  it  will  bear  inspection.  I  find  the  maps  very  clear 
and  peaces  are  easily  found.  As  a  text-book  it  is  interesting,  not  over 
burdened  with  details,  yet  containing  all  that  most  persons  care  to  know, 
both  of  Political  and  Physical  Geography.  It  will  surely  soon  find  its 
way  into  a  Jarge  number  of  schools."  • 

A  number  of  schools  in  the  state  are  already  supplied  with  the  Indiana 
Edition.     Send  in  your  orders. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 
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Noteworthy  School  Books 

[NOW   REA]>Y.] 

ILLUSTRATED 

Lessons  in  Our  Language 

OR,  HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE  CORRECTLY. 

Designed  io  teach  children  English  Orammar  without  Hm  technicalities,  in 
a  common  sense  way — intelligently^  thoroughly,  attractively. 

By  G.  P.  QuACKKNBOS,  LL.  D. 

16mo,  180  pages. Pri€e,  60  cents, 

:o; 

This  little  Yolmne  is  the  result  of  an  earnest  and  well-considered  effort  to  teach 
yonng  chlldreui  in  a  natural  and  common  sense  vaTi  how  to  spealc  and  write  correctly; 
how  to  enable  them  to  master  the  leading  principles  of  English  grammar  easily  and 
thoroughly,  because  intelligently  and  practically.  It  leaves  ont  of  sight  the  formida- 
ble  legions  of  inflections  andaconjngations,  observations  and  exceptions,  once  consid- 
ered indispensable,  and  seeks  instead,  from  the  outset,  to  familiarlBe  the  learner  with 
the  use  of  language  as  an  every -day  reality  of  prime  importance. 

Those  whobe  experience  in  teaching  Orammar  according  to  the  time-honored  method 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  who  feel  that  something  more  is  needed,  are  particularly 
splicited  to  examine,  to  test,  the  system  here  presented.  The  publishers  have  all  confi- 
dence in  its  superior  merits,  and  believe  that  it  has  only  to  be  generally  known  to  en- 
tirely revolutionize  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 


ILLUSTRATED 

School  History  of  the  'World 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time,  accompanied  with.  Eighteen 

Colored  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 

By  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    12mo,  473  pp.     Price,  $1.76. 

A  General  History  for  schools  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  and  condeased  within  moderate  limits,  clear  in  style  and  thorough  in  treatment, 
interesting  in  its  matter  and  attractive  in  Its  external  dress,  fk-esh,  accurate,  and  well 
arranged,  was  long  a  detideralum  in  our  educational  literature.  This  want,  as  the  Pub- 
lishers believe,  is  now  fully  met  by  the  new  History  of  Dr.  Quackenbos,  whose  title  is 
presented  above,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  progressive  teachers  is  earnestly  so- 
licited. 

Every  possible  device  has  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  this  manual  an  attract- 
ive school  book,  to  render  the  learning  of  history  easy,  and  to  imbue  the  pnpil  with  a 
taste  for  historical  reading.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  artistic  colored  maps,  an- 
cient and  modern,  introduced  wherever  it  was  thought  they  could  throw  light  upon 
the  text,  and  is  embelished  with  magnificent  engravings,  from  spirited  designs,  in 
which  the  truth  of  history,  as  regards  costume,  etc.,  is  rigidly  preserved.  Altogether, 
it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

For  Specimen  copies  of  the  above  books,  or  Illustrated  Circular  giving  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  same,  address  G.  X.  LANE,  or 

D.  B.  YEAZBY, 
».tf  117  State  St.,  Ohicago,  111. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


KotwithitoDding  the  "Hard  Times,"  "GentennUl/*  "PoUtical  Gamimlsa,**  «tc^  tte 
Normal  School  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  opened  its  fourth  year  with  an  attendaBoe  if 
200  more  than  any  preyions  year,  while  from  almost  eyery  other  school  wa  hear  of  a 
decrease  In  attendanee. 

No  one  now  speaks  of  the  Instltation  as  an  experiment,  bnt  all  ackaowledcv  it  a 
reAllty,  a  power  In  the  land.  When  a  school  beglos  with  almost  aotlftlag;,  aad, 
in  three  years,  besides  working  against  eyery  opposition,  as  new  enterprtoea  ■it 
work,  compelled  to  nse  poor  apparatus,  an  incomplete  library,  and  poor  bnlldings, 
grows  to  a  magnitude  of  1^00  students  per  term,  erects  good  buildings,  seeares  tht 
best  of  apparatus,  accumulates  a  fine  library,  in  fact,  has  ewerytlilBy  aapptlii 
that  is  found  in  any  first-class  school,  there  must  be  for  all  this  fome 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  oonyenienoes  and  adyantages  of  the  Nomai: 

I.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  aa  rapidly 
as  they  may  desire.  Our  large  attendance  enables  us  to  haye  classes  of  ao  many  diftr> 
ent  grades  that  each  student  is  certain  to  find  the  wery  smde  he  may  wiah.  Witk 
reference  to  this  we  haye  neTor  henrd  n  eomplalnt. 

II.  Expenses  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  less  here  than  at  any  otlior  ncfcssl 

Tuition  $8  per  term.  This  includes  all  of  the  departments.  No  ineldantala.  Ooed 
board  and  fhrnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2.60  per  week. 

III.  Students  can  use  the  books  they  may  bring  with  them ;  thus  sayias  a  grait 
expense. 

IT.  The  Oommercial  Department  is  one  of  che  most  thorough  in  the  land.  Bs 
extra  charge. 

^▼.    Beirtnntnif,  adwnneed,  and  rewiew  classes  are  sustained  la  each  of  tht 

branches  eyery  term  ;  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teaehers  and  thoas  whs 
haye  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers'  Claas  alibrds  ad- 
yantages found  at  no  other  place. 

TI.  Thorough  drills  In'  Penmanship,  Elocution,  and  Yocal  Music  are  glyen  wlthsnt 
extra  charge. 

Til.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  fscilitles  offered  by  any  of  our  tasti> 
tutlons  of  learning,  and  the  aboye-named  expense  ooyers  all.  In  short,  nothing  Is  kft 
undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Kvary  dollar 
paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the  school  to  increase  its  advantagea.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the  city.  One  of  912,000  was  mada  during 
the  past  summer. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  oonyenienoes  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  ca^e.  Suppose  every  want  of  tha  stndsal 
thus  far  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  Uw 
instruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  ^ould  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The 
of  the  Normal  Is  the  earnest,  practical  work  performed  in  the  dlaas- 
Those  who  attend  the  institution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  liviag 
recommendations  of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.   Send  for  our  catalogue  giTing  tall  partiealan 
c onoerning  the  school.    Sent  flree  to  any  address. 

OALVN DAB.— Winter  Term  will  open  November  14, 1876 ;  Spring  Term,  Jan.  9, 
1877 ;  Summer  Term,  April  17, 1877. 
11 -tf  H.  II.  BBOWH,  PriBclpal. 


The  Teachers'  Historical  Companion. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  AMEBICAlf  RETOLUTIOlf,  with  41  Maps, 

By  Col.  H.  B.  OARRINGTON,  U.  A.  LL.  D. 
Frlce.— Clotb,  $6 ;  Sheep.  $7.60;  Half  Calf  or  Tnrkey.  «9;  Fnll  Morocco,  $12. 

Speeial  Bed  action  to  Toacliers.  upon  addrcMing  tho  author  at  Cmrfordi- 

yille,  Ind.     Agents  waoted. 

**  The  moet  impartial  and  conservatiTe  eriticiem  on  military  affairs  In  thta  oonntry 
which  the  ceninry  had  prodnced.** — Army  and  Navy  Jonrnal,  Oct.  14,  1876. 

**  Will  fill  an  important  place  in  hiitory  not  yet  occupied.*'— Wm.  U.  Bvertt. 

**The  maps  themselves  are  kutory,  inyaluable  and  never  heretofore  in pplled,** — Honry 
Day,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

"  An  entirely  new  field  of  historical  labor.*'— Q  Bancroft. 

*'  A  nec«*sBary  companion  to  the  histories  of  that  period.— B.  J.  Lossing. 

**The  maps  are  Ju«i  splendid."— Adj.  Gen.  Shykes,  N.  J. 

"An  excel  leut  digest  of  principles  applied  to  our  own  history,  with  clear  and  Intel* 
llgible  meps."— Geo.  Sherman. 

**  The  dHflcripilons  are  vlTld.  Life  seems  to  enter  the  aotora  and  make  their  actions 
real  before  the  mental  vision. "—Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

**  I  never  took  in  the  leasons  of  movements  before,  and  your  criticisms  mftke  me  nn* 
derstaod,  in  part,  what  were  the  me>  its  and  defects  of  particular  actiobi,  campaigna. 
and  plans  '*^Bx   Pres.  Theo.  D   Woolsey,  Tale  College. 

**A  work  of  vast  labor,  to  take  Its  place  as  a  standard  reference,  and  win  It  way  to 
public  favor.*'— N.  Y.  Bvangelist. 

"  SinKularly  impartial,  dear,  and  complete.**— Ghristlan  Union. 

N.  B.— See  next  number  for  **  Editorial  Review.'**— Ed, 
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ODDS  WITH  THE  EHEMY, 

A  Play  suiMle  for  School  ExhiMiions  and  Amateur  TkeatrieaUf 

written  by  a  Teacher, 


"The  plot  is  well  laid;  the  characters  are  not  so  difficult  but  that  pu- 
pils of  ordinary  ability  can  master  them  readily.    There  is  Just  about 
enough  of  the  serious  and  the  comic  to  make  it  attractive  and  intdreat> 
ing." — Marengo  (lU,)  Jtepublican, 
Price,  20c.    Addresi  T.  S.  DENISON, 

12-lt DeKalb,  De&alb  Co.,  111. 

NEW    YORK 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  want  to  post  themselves  on  educa- 
tional methods,  ideas,  and  progress,  should  take  the  New  York  School 
Jonmal*  It  is  ably  conducted;  the  articles  are  interesting,  practical, 
and  earnest.  The  Teachers  of  New  York  City,  where  the  bsst  public 
s<.'hools  in  the  world  are  found,  are  its  extensive  patrons,  and  also  wrlto 
for  it.  The  '*  New  Course  of  Study"  is  sent  to  every  new  subscriber. 
It  is  the  oldeei  Educational  Weekly  published.  Eetabliehed  Six  Years, 
Price,  $2  60.    Specimen  copies  10  cts.    17  Warren  St ,  N.  Y.         12-St 

NATIONAL  Sunday  School  TEACHER, 

Edited  by  M.  C.  Hazard,  is  undoubteaiy  the  best  Teacher's  Help  pub- 
lished. Has  the  most  thorough,  helpful,  and  Inspiring  lessons,  the 
best  corps  of  contributors,  and  the  most  popular  editorial  depart* 
ments.  Needs  only  to  be  examined  in  order  to  be  taken.  Termss,  $1.60 
per  year.  Clubs  of  five  or  more  receive  six  Lesson  Papers  with  each 
copy.    Sample  copy  sent  free  on  application  to 

ADAMS,  BLACKMEK  io  LYON,  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics 

Ray's  New  Algebras 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship 

Venables  U.  S.  History 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Ac, 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 
&c.,    &c. 


The  Hbllskcn  Intlte  ipeeiftl  sttoKtloB  te  th«  fbUowlaff 

NEW  TEH^BOOKS  ^i  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS*  USE: 


The  Prices  quoted  are:  I.  Regular  Rbtxil  Prick.  II.  Introduction  Pric k— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Sxchangb  Pricx 
(OM'ht^  retail  price)— For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres- 
ponding old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools.  i 

Sin 

post-pal 


isle  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
Ltd  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 


Whits'8  Manual  OF  Arithmbtic  (Jnst  PnbUsliAd)  con-         !•  II*  ffll* 

taining  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teachinar,  Models 
of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

FuUCloth tl.OO      tl«00 

ScHUYLKR's  Blxmknts  or  Gbombtry 1«60  1*18 

SCRUYLSR*8  TRIGONOMRTRY  AND  MENSURATION 1*60  1«18 

Ray's  Difpbrkntial  and  Integral  Calculus 2*25  1«S9 

Ray's  Survbyino  and  Navigation 2*25  1*69 

Harvky's  Lanouagk  Lkssons vSO  cSS  •  IS 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric 1*25  •94  .OS 

TlIALUEIMER*S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND    1«60  1  •  18 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics 1*15  •84  .ss 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentlb  Mannbrs 1«26  •94 

DuFFBT's  French  Literature l^OO  .76 

Krusi^S  LiFB  OF  Pestalozsi 8^25  2«8A 

Mailman's  Kindergarten  Culture t.        •TS  ^TS 

Hailman's  Lectures  ON  History  OF  Pedagogy •TS  cTft 

The  Examiner,  OR  Teacher's  Aid •dO  adO 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics •SO  ^SO 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn  .• 25  •25 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1^25  1^25 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  anj  Reports  recommended  In  Payne*8  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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